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Art.  I. — 1.  A  History  of  British  Birds^  Indigenous  and  Migratory : 
including  their  Organization^  Habits^  and  Relations ;  remarks 
on  Classification  and  Nomenclature ;  an  Account  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Organs  of  Birds^  and  Observations  relative  to  Practical 
Ornithology.  lU^istrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  By 
William  Macgillivray,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  Marischal  College  and 
University,  Aberdeen.     5  vols.  8vo.     London,  1837-52. 

2.  Biographical  Account  of  the  late  William  Macgillivray^  A.M,^ 
LL.D.^  late  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Ma- 
riscfial  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  Communicated 
by  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Banchory.  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  for  April,  1853. 

3.  7%«  Natural  History  of  Ireland:  Birds.  By  William 
Thompson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Natural  History  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Belfast.    3  vols.  8vo.    London,  1849-51. 

In  a  recent  Article  we  discoursed  concerning  the  birds  of 
Ireland  complired  with  those  of  Britain,  and  were  constrained 
to  commence  by  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death 
of  Mr.  William  Thompson  of  Belfast,  the  most  skilful  and  ac- 
complished Zoologist  of  the  sister  island.  His  ornithological 
labours  had  fortunately  been  completed  before  his  removal  n'om 
among  us.  We  are  now  called  on  to  record  a  parallel  case 
which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  William 
Macgillivray,  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  Natural-  History  in  Scotland.  He,  too,  had  iust  termi- 
nated the  corresponding  portion  of  his  manifold  labours — ^his 
"  History  of  British  Birds,"-T-commenced  and  carried  forward 
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during  the  unceasing  pressure  of  an  almost  toilsome  professional 
application  to  various  other  subjects  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
nature,  in  no  way  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  but  requiring  to  be 
peiformed  in  a  more  rapid  and  unrelenting  manner  tiKm,  but 
for  the  frequent  and  alas !  too  often  fatal  "  res  angusta  domus^ 
would  have  been  pursued.  His  reacarrches  in  ornithology  were, 
however,  carried  on,  for  a  scries  of  years,  deliberately  and  with 
gi'eat  determination ;  and  his  exposition  of  the  internal  structure 
of  birds,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  species,  forms  an  almost 
novel,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  feature  in  his  vo- 
lumes. These  contain,  as  he  has  himself  stated,  (Preface  to 
Volume  v.),  the  only  full  and  detailed  technical  descriptions 
hitherto  given  in  this  country ;  and  the  manners  of  the  various 
kinds  are  treated  of  with  equal  extension  in  every  case  in  which 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  study  them.  In  our  further  exposition 
of  Ornithology  we  shall  pay  regard,  in  so  far  as  our  limits  may 
admit,  to  whatever  is  of  general  interest  in  his  recently  com- 
pleted work.  We  view  it  as  the  best  we  have  upon  the  subject 
— certainly  the  most  carefully  wrought  out  from  earnest  and 
long-continued  actual  observation,  and  the  most  free  from 
hasty  or  superficial  compilation  of  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
laid  before  us.  Many  may  read  our  present  pages  who  knew 
the  largely-gifted,  though  somewhat  peculiarly  constituted  per- 
son now  named — who  remember  his  activity  and  perseverance 
both  of  mind  and  body — who  may  not  only  have  studied  with 

1)rofi table  pleasure  his  numerous  works,  but,  associated  in  his 
abours,  may  have  seen  him  ascending  with  vigorous  and  un- 
wearied steps  the  sides  and  summits  of  our  highest  mountains, 
bearing  with  ease  the  accumulated  products  of  the  various 
"  Kingdoms,"  from  the  almost  imponderable  specimens  of  Ento* 
mology,  to  the  more  bulky  yield  of  the  Botanical  collector,  and 
the  "  killing  burden"  of  the  geologist's  heavy  sack.  Many  are 
the  wondrous  scenes  he  must  have  witnessed  during  his  long- 
continued  wanderings  along  the  wild  and  weather-beaten  shores 
of  the  far  Hebrides,  (where  he  sojourned  several  years,)  over 
their  arid  rocks,  their  dark  moors,  and  stagnant  mosses,  or,  on 
the  broader  mainland — up  into  the  heart  of  many  a  mountain- 
mist,  or  clambering  witli  cautious  steps  among  the  craggy  and 
cloud-capt  peaks  of  the  more  central  range  of  the  lofty  Gram- 

Eians.     In  the  days  of  his  strength,  like  the  eagle  whose  haunts 
e  scaled,  and  whose  habits  he  has  well  described — 

'*  lie  dallied  with  the  wind,  and  scorned  the  sun.^ 

Patient  of  thirst  and  hunger,  regardless  of  summer's  heat  and  of 
winter's  cold,  except  in  so  far  as  the  changing  seasons  brought 
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some  accession  or  alteration  of  those  varied  organic  forms,  on 
Ae  structure  of  which  it  was  ever  his  delight  to  dwell,  he  seemed 
himself  so  constructed  in  his  bodily  frame  and  constitution  as  to 
sanction  a  reasonable  hope  of  lengthened  life  and  long-continued 
labour.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  An  insidious  disease,  it 
may  be  occasioned  by  early  and  imprudent  exposure,  or  aggra- 
vated by  anxiety  and  want  of  rest,  made  rapid  and  fatal  pro- 
gress, which  a  tardy  removal  to  a  more  genial  climate  (without, 
we  fear,  a  corresponding  period  of  mental  repose)  could  in  no 
way  stay.  After  a  short  residence  at  Torquay  he  retunied  to 
Aberdeen,  where  he  had  for  some  years  held  a  professorship  of 
Natural  History,  and  died  there  on  the  5th  day  of  September 
1852,  aged  fifty-six. 

"  His  health,*'  says  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  pleasing  thongh  brief 
biography,  '^  began  to  fail  about  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death,  and 
be  never  appeared  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  a  month 
spent,  in  1850,  in  exploring  the  central  region  of  the  Grampians,  the 
district  around  Lochnagar.  In  November  1851  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
pair to  the  south  of  England,  in  the  expectation  of  benefiting  by  the 
milder  air  of  Devonshire,  and  at  first  there  was  some  ground  to  hope  ; 
but  after  his  arrival  at  Torquay  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached  ;  and  from  this  blow,  though  he  re- 
ceived it  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  appears  never  to  have  rallied  ; 
he  gradually  became  weaker,  and  though  he  never  ceased  to  work,  it 
was  most  distressing  to  his  family  to  see  his  exertions,  the  mind  and 
will  resolutely  striving  against  the  weakness  of  the  body.  He  was 
confined  to  bed  for  a  few  days  at  last ;  spoke  much  and  affectionately 
to  faifi  children  when  pain  did  not  prevent  him ;  looked  forward  with 
calmness  and  hope  to  his  last  struggle ;  expressed  in  the  clearest  terms 
his  simple  trost  in  his  Saviour  alone,  and  at  last  gently  fell  asleep  to 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  whose  works  he  had  so  ardently  admired 
on  earth,  and  in  whose  atoning  blood  he  trusted  for  acceptance  with 
his  God."* 

In  addition  to  his  distinct  or  independent  works,  Mr.  Macgil- 
livray's  writings,  (both  avowed  and  anonymous,)  in  the  form  of 
contributions  and  translations  for  scientific  and  other  periodicals, 
were  numerous  and  diversified.f    He  was  not  only  an  assiduous 

♦  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Joum,,  No.  cvii'i.  p.  205. 

t  It  it  not  now  possible  to  trace  all  our  author*s  minor  essays,  but  the  reader 
win  find  an  ample  list  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to.  His  separate  publica- 
tiona  seem  to  have  amounted  to  about  20  volumes.  Besides  these  he  contributed 
6  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Wemerian  Society  ;  12  to  the  Edinburgh 
PhilcMophical  Journal ;  9  to  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  ;  3 
to  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  ;  2  to 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
helpiog  band  which  he  gave  to  various  authors.  He,  moreover,  translated  above 
a  tootuajid  pagea  of  Natural  History  from  French  and  Latin,  and  sent  many  papers 
to  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  and  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  His- 
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observer  and  ooiTect  reporter  of  details,  but  had  a  good  taste  in 
^neral  literature,  and  indulged  successfully,  when  so  inclined, 
in  that  more  discursive,  tliough  rather  dangerous  style  of  com- 
position, which,  well  enough  it  may  be,  wnen  married  to  "  im- 
mortal verse,"  is  sometimes  unfortunately  found  disjoined  from 
precision  and  even  from  truthfulness  of  scientific  statement  when 
applied  to  mortal  prose.  His  impressions  of  all  external  ob- 
jects, whether  relating  to  their  minuter  features  or  their  broader 
characters,  were  clearly  conceived  and  accurately  expressed,  and 
an  almost  poetical  vein  sometimes  shewed  its  golden  courses 
amoiig  the  otherwise  barren  heaps  of  his  descriptive  details.  He 
loved  nature  in  all  her  aspects,  and — 

"  Would  walk  alone 
Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
He  felt  whate'er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 
Or  image  unprofaned,  and  he  would  stand. 
If  the  night  blackened  with  a  coming  storm, 
Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth, 
Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds." 

With  a  proud,  we  should  rather  say  a  praiseworthy,  spirit  of 
independence,  he  became  a  teacher  of  others  as  well  as  of 
himself,  and  in  very  early  life  assumed,  and  efficiently  per- 
formed, the  functions  of  parish  schoolmaster  in  a  remote  region 
in  the  Island  of  Harris.  His  place  of  birth  was  Old  Aberoeen, 
and  after  a  youthful  sojourn  in  Harris,  (where  he  had  some  near 
relations,)  he  returned  to  that  city,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  an  excellent  scholar,  Mr.  Ewan  M'Lachlan,  In 
due  time  he  entered  on  his  classical  curriculum  in  King's  Col- 
lege, and  also  renewed  his  connexion  with  Harris,  residing 
there  for  the  greater  portion  of  several  seasons,  (during  which 
period  it  was,  we  presume,  that  he  engaged  in  teaching,)  and 
attending  the  winter  sessions  of  his  University  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  own  scholarly  attainments,  and  the  study  of  medicine, 
in  which  latter  department,  however,  he  never  graduated.  As  - 
an  alumnus  of  the  University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen, 
he  eventually  took  the  degree  of  A.M.**     Some  of  his  earliest 

tory.  We  ondersUnd  he  has  left,  ready  for  publication,  the  two  following 
works : — 

1.  A  History  of  the  Vertebrated  Animals  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Forfar, 
Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn,  with  the  adjoining  parts  of  those 
of  Inverness  and  Perth. 

2.  The  Natural  History  of  Balmoral  from  Notes  made  during  an  Excursion  to 
Braemar  in  the  autumn  of  1 850. 

*  Through  the  kind  attentions  of  Mr.  James  Campbell  Tait,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  C.  Shaw,  Sheriff-Substitute,  Loch  M»ddy,  North  Uist,  wo  hare  recently 
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Essays  in  Nataral  History  having  speedily  attracted  the  notice 
of  Professor  Jameson,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  (where,  we  believe, 
he  had  some  years  before  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  his 
favourite  subjects^  about  the  year  1823,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  distinguished  veteran  in  science,  assuming  the  innctions  of 
assistant-keeper  of  the  University  Museum,  and  devoting  his 
evening  hours,  with  great  determination,  to  scientific  lucubra- 
tions, and  the  writing  of  abstracts  and  translations,  chiefly  for 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  His  daily  duties  in  the 
Museum,  and  in  connexion  with  Professor  Jameson's  course  of 
lectures,  necessarily  gave  him  constant  access  to  the  treasures 
of  that  great  collection,  and  speedily  rendered  him  familiar  with 
a  multiplicity  of  natural  objects,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  he 
would  have  elsewhere  sought  in  vain.  After  eight  years  con- 
tinuous labour  under  Professor  Jameson,  he  was  appointed  (in 
1831)  keeper  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  where 
he  had  the  advantage  of  longer  intervals  of  leisure,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  more  special  pursuits,  with  access  to  the 
very  valuable  collections  in  osteology,  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
late  eminent  and  excellent  Dr.  Barclay.  During  this  period 
he  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study,  by  dissection,  of  the 
structure  of  birds,  and  made  careful  measurements  and  drawings 
of  their  internal  parts.  He  also  commenced  and  completed  a 
series  of  coloured  representations,  generally  as  large  as  life,  of 
nearly  all  the  British  birds,  exhibiting  them  in  their  character- 
istic attitudes,  and  accompanied  by  those  accessories  of  scenery, 
whether  mountainous,  marine,  or  woodland,  by  which  he  knew 
them  to  be  encompassed  in  their  natural  haunts.  His  drawings 
were  moreaccuratethanartistical.  Hehadaquickeye  and  a  steady 
hand,  but  the  pictorial  result  was  sometimes  too  like  what,  in  archi- 
tectural language,  might  be  called  the  elevation  of  a  bird,  being 
deficient  in  roundness  and  solidity  of  form,  as  well  as  in  depth  and 
intensity  of  colour.  However,  the  minutias  were  well  given,  and 
we  believe  that,  in  zoological  drawings,  general  eflects  are  neces- 
sarily, to  some  extent,  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  more  distinct 
and  elaborate  expression  of  details.  His  skill  as  a  draftsman, 
such  as  it  was,  seemed  to  arise  rather  from  that  determination 
of  character  which  induces  perseverance,  more  or  less  successful 
in  the  end,  than  from  any  great  natural  bias  towards  pictorial 


been  favoured  with  ample  and  accurate  materials  for  an  account  of  Mr.  Mac- 
giltiTray's  early  life.  We  hope  that  these  may  not  eventually  be  lost  to  the  public  ; 
bat  meanwhile  we  are  constrained,  by  editorial  arrangements,  to  debar  ourselvea 
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W.  MacgilUvray,  of  Eolignr)-,  in  Barra,  (a  brother  of  our  autlior's,)  for  their  long 
and  interesting  communications. 
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representation,  or  any  quick  or  clear  appreciation  of  the  pervad- 
ing principles  of  art.  We  have  little  more,  in  the  two  recent 
volumes  now  under  review,  than  heads  and  bills;  but  these 
stand  no  comparison  with  the  corresponding  parts  either  in 
Bewick's  exquisitely  truthful  representations,  or  in  Mr.  Yarrell's 
beautifully  elaborated  work.  They  rather  resemble  drawings 
made  from  preserved  specimens  in  some  neglected  and  forlorn 
museum  of  the  olden  time.  It  may  be  that  failing  health  un- 
fortunately produced  enfeebled  hands.  His  love  of  drawing, 
however,  proved  a  solace  to  the  last.  Very  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  had  finished  the  representation  of  a  trout.  It  was  at 
one  time  his  intention  to  publish  these  drawings  upon  a  large 
scale,  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Selby,  of  whose  work  his  own  would 
have  been  but  a  vain  repetition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  feathered  tribes  of  Britain  are  necessarily  included  in 
Mr.  Gould's  sumptuous  and  successful  volumes  on  the  "  Birds 
of  Europe."  We  think  he  became  less  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  such  a  scheme,  when,  after  making  it  known  among  his 
friends,  he  found,  during  a  lapse  of  many  years,  that  he  had 
obtained  only  a  single  subscriber,  the  late  liberal-minded  Mr. 
Witham  of  Hartington.  The  first  three  volumes  of  his  "  British 
Birds"  were  prepared  and  published  while  he  held  the  keeper- 
ship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany, 
in  Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen,  and  there  he 
continued  to  labour,  both  professionally  and  privately,  with  his 
accustomed  zeal,  passing  many  manuscripts,  perhaps  too  many, 
from  his  own  hands  to  those  of  his  publisher,  on  the  various 
departments  of  natural  science  which  he  had  so  successfully  and 
unceasingly  cultivated  from  his  youth  upwards.  Towards  the 
close  of  1844,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

In  the  course  of  1851,  his  health  became  seriously  impaired, 
and,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Torquay. 
There,  in  the  ensuing  month  of  March,  he  had  occasion  to  write 
the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  British  Birds,  and  a  melan- 
choly contrast  might  now  be  drawn  between  the  rejoicing  hardi- 
hood with  which,  in  earlier  life,  from  the  storm-swept  hills  of 
Harris,  he  had  so  often  fixed  his  earnest  gaze  on  that  wild  com- 
bination of  steadfastly  enduring  rocks  and  ever-heaving  sea, — 

"  The  throne 
Of  chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion,  spread 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep," 

and  the  altered  eye  with  which  he  now  despondingly  beheld 
scenes  in  themselves  so  much  more  "  bright  and  fair."    We  still, 
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however,  perceive  the  continuance  of  the  ruling  passion, — the 
accurate  observance  of  nature. 

"  As  the  wounded  bird  seeks  some  quiet  retreat,  where,  freed  from 
the  persecution  of  tbe  pitiless  fowler,  it  may  pass  the  time  of  its  anguish 
in  forgetful ness  of  the  outer  world  ;  so  have  I,  assailed  by  disease, 
betaken  myself  to  a  sheltered  nook,  where,  unannoyed  by  tbe  piercing 
blasts  of  the  North  Sea,  I  had  been  led  to  hope  tbat  my  life  might 
be  protracted  beyond  the  most  dangerous  season  of  tbe  year.  It  is 
thus  tbat  I  issue  from  Devonshire  the  present  volume,  which,  however, 
contains  no  observations  of  mine  made  there,  tbe  scene  of  my  labours 

being  in  distant  parts  of  tbe  country It  is  well  that  the 

observations  from  which  these  descriptions  have  been  prepared  were 
made  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  health,  and  freedom  from  engrossing  public  duties :  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  now  I  should  be  in  some  respects  less  qualified  for 
the  task,  more,  however,  from  tbe  failure  of  physical  than  of  mental 
power.  Here,  on  tbe  rocky  promontory,  I  shiver  in  tbe  breexe  which, 
to  my  companion,  is  but  cool  and  bracing.  Tbe  east  wind  ruffles  tbe 
sea,  and  impels  tbe  little  waves  to  the  shores  of  tbe  beautiful  bay, 
which  present  alternate  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  and  beaches  of  yellow 
sand,  backed  by  undulating  heights  and  gentle  declivities,  slowly  rising 
to  the  not  distant  horizon,  fields  and  woods,  with  villages  and  scattered 
villas,  forming — not  wild  nor  altogether  tame — a  pleasing  landscape, 
which  in  summer  and  autumnal  garniture  of  grass  and  corn,  and  sylvan 
verdure,  orchard  blossom  and  fruit,  tangled  fence-bank  and  furze-clad 
common,  will  be  beautiful  indeed  to  the  lover  of  nature.  Then,  the 
balmy  breezes  from  tbe  west  and  south  will  waft  health  to  tbe  reviving 
invalid.  At  present,  tbe  cold  vernal  gales  sweep  along  the  Channel^ 
conveying  to  its  haven  tbe  extended  fleet  of  boats  tbat  render  Brixham, 
in  the  opposite  horn  of  the  bay,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe 
southern  flsbing  stations  of  England.  High  over  tbe  waters,  here  and 
there,  a  solitary  gull  slowly  advances  against  tbe  breeze,  or  shoots 
athwart,  or  with  a  beautiful  gliding  motion  sweeps  down  tbe  aerial 
current.  At  the  entrance  to  Torquay  are  assembled  many  birds  of 
the  same  kind,  which,  by  their  hovering  near  tbe  surface,  their  varied 
evolutiooa,  and  mingling  cries,  indicate  a  shoal,  probably  of  atherines 
or  sprats.  On  tbat  little  pyramidal  rock,  projecting  from  the  water, 
repose  two  dusky  cormorants ;  and  far  away,  in  the  direction  of  Port- 
land Island,  a  gannet,  well  known  by  its  peculiar  flight,  winnows  its 

exploring  way,  and  plunges  headlong  into  the  deep It  is 

not  until  disabled  that  the  observer  of  the  habits  of  wild  animals  be- 
oomee  sensible  of  tbe  happiness  be  has  enjoyed,  in  exercising  the  facul- 
tiee  with  which  bis  benign  Creator  has  endowed  him.  No  study  or 
pursuit  is  better  adapted  foi  such  enjoyment,  or^so  well  fitted  to  afford 
pleasure  not  liable  to  be  re|)ented  of,  than  Natural  History.''* 

Tom  we  to  tbe  final  page  of  his  long-continued  labours, 
which  terminated  only  with  his  life.    It  is  characteristic  of  the 

*  BrUiik  Birdf,  Preface  to  vol.  iv. 
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author  to  the  end,  exhibiting  an  almost  defiant  feeling  towards 
his  fellow-creatures,  softened  if  not  subdued  by  a  pervading 
sense  of  the  grace  and  goodness  of  his  omnipotent  Creator.  And 
truly,  when  compared  with  these,  all  other  things  are  as  the 
morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew. 

''  I  have  fiuisbed  one  of  the  many  difficult  and  laborious  tasks  which 
I  had  imposed  upon  myself.  Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  three  volumes  of  this  work  were  issued  to  the  public,  and  I  had 
scarcely  hoped  to  see  its  completion  when  I  was  most  unexpectedly 
encouraged  to  revise  the  manuscript  of  the  two  remaining  volumes, 
containing  the  Wading  and  Swimming  Birds,  of  which  the  history,  in  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  is  now  given  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
adopted  for  the  Land  Birds.  Commenced  in  hope,  and  carried  on  with 
zeal,  though  ended  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  I  can  look  upon  my  work 
without  much  regard  to  the  opinions  which  contemporary  writers  may 
form  of  it,  assured  that  what  is  useful  in  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  and 
knowing  that  already  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  many  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  will  more  powerfully  influence  the  next  generation  of  our  home 
ornithologists.  I  had  been  led  to  think  that  I  had  occasionally  been 
somewhat  rude,  or  at  least  blunt,  in  my  criticisms ;  but  I  do  not  perceive 
wherein  I  have  much  erred  in  that  respect,  and  I  feel  no  inclination  to 
apologise.  I  have  been  honest  and  sincere  in  my  endeavours  to  promote 
the  truth.  With  death,  apparently  not  distant,  before  my  eyes,  I  am 
pleased  to  think  that  I  have  not  countenanced  error  through  fear  of 
favour.  Neither  have  I  in  any  case  modified  ray  sentiments  so  as  to 
endeavour  thereby  to  conceal  or  palliate  my  faults.  Though  I  might 
have  accomplished  more,  I  am  thankful  for  having  been  permitted  to 
add  very  considerably  to  the  knowledge  previously  obtained  of  a  very 
pleasant  subject.  If  I  have  not  very  frequently  indulged  in  reflections 
on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  suggested  by  even  my 
imperfect  understanding  of  his  wonderful  works,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  not  ever  been  sensible  of  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and 
his  creatures,  nor  because  my  chief  enjoyment  when  wandering  among 
the  hills  and  valleys,  exploring  the  rugged  shores  of  the  ocean,  or 
searching  the  cultivated  fields,  has  not  been  in  a  sense  of  His  presence. 
*  To  Him  who  alone  doeth  great  wonders*  be  all  glory  and  praise. 
Reader,  farewell.*'* 

The  preface  to  his  fifth  and  final  volume  is  dated  from  Aber- 
deen, 31st  July  1852.  Like  the  stricken  deer  he  had  returned 
to  his  long  familiar  home,  and  there,  as  we  have  said,  he  died 
on  the  5th  day  of  September  following.  His  mortal  remains  lie 
interred  in  the  Cemetery  of  Dean,  near  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  was  a  person  of  strong  feelings  and  warm 
affections,  much  devoted  to  his  own  family,  and  remarkable,  in 
whatever  he  engaged  in,  for  his  love  of  truth.  He  never  pre- 
tended to  know  a  thing  with  which  he  was  not  actually  well 

♦  British  Bxrdt^  vol.  v.  p.  676. 
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acquainted,  and  he  knew  that  the  most  common  and  familiar 
matters  are  often  those  of  which  we  are  essentially  ignorant. 
The  large  circle  of  his  own  acquirements  enabled  him  to  feel  all 
the  more  distinctly  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  many  mysteries 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which,  to  the  thoughtful  stu 
dent,  not  seldom  throw  over  even  the  familiar  face  of  nature, 
the  aspect  of  an  unknown  world.  When  asked  a  question  re- 
garding any  natural  object  with  which  he  was  but  slightly,  or 
not  at  all  acauainted,  he  gave  no  evasive  superficial  answer,  as 
so  many,  witn  a  view  to  cloak — while  they  expose — their  ignor- 
ance, are  apt  to  do.  He  would  say  at  once,  '^  I  do  not  know 
its  history,  or  attributes,  but  leave  it  with  me  for  a  time,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  speedily  to  let  you  know  about  it."  During  his 
explanatory  statements  his  words  were  few  and  well  chosen. 
He  knew  the  value  of  time,  and  the  incomprehensible  richness 
of  his  science,  and  so,  in  discussing  a  topic  in  natural  history, 
he  told  you,  as  he  best  could,  whatever  it  was  most  necessary 
to  know  of  its  essential  character,  without  tracing  its  recorded 
history  downwards  from  the  days  of  Sesostris,  or  making  the 
weary  and  bewildered  listener  feel  as  if  even  "  the  grasshopper 
were  a  burden."  He  was  somewhat  restrained  in  the  society  of 
strangers,  an4  possessed  a  less  enlarged  circle  of  personal  friends 
than  might  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  had  not  a  peculiar  and  not  un- 
frequent  combination  of  pride  and  prejudice  not  only  prevented 
bis  seeking  the  society  of  others,  but  even  induced  the  ground* 
leas  fmncv  that  he  wsts  intentionally  disregarded  by  them.  Some- 
thing of  this  morbidity  of  mind  remained  even  after  he  had 
ceased  to  lead  a  life  of  seclusion  and  solitude,  and  had  attained 
to  a  highly  respectable  professional,  or  professorial,  position.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  he  never  amalgamated  sufficiently  with  his 
fellow-creatures,  notwithstanding  the  ameliorating  effect  of  his 
studies  in  the  great  and  inexhaustible  book  of  nature,  which, 
while  they  assuredly  lead  to  the  glorification  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  in  the  highest,  should  also  conduce  "  to  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  men."  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the 
bright  and  varied  field  of  natural  history  is  spread  before  our 
race  as  a  charm  to  diversify  those  bitter  endurances  which  ever 
throw  their  dark  shadows  over  human  life  and  action.  But  with 
Mr.  Macgillivray,  though  he  so  sedulously  poured  over  the  sweet 
and  solemn  pages  of  the  "Biblia  Naturae,"  certain  feelings  of  acer- 
bity, arising  eitner  from  his  mental  temperament  or  physical  con- 
stitution, seldom  altogether  left  him,  even  in  the  unrestraining 
presence  of  the  few  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  while  in  more 
general  society  he  seemed  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  by  the 
very  ease  of  intercourse  which  now  so  usuallv  prevails  in  social 
life.    The  last  occasion  on  which  we  chanced  to  meet  him — and 
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we  never  did  so  without  advantage — was  in  the  society  of  several 
grave  and  reverend,  if  not  very  "  potent"  seniors,  whose  some- 
what prolix  exposition  of  their  own  steady  and  stereotyped  views 
of  the  grandeur  and  goodness  of  ''  our  admirable  laws  and  con- 
stitution," almost  galled  him.  He  knew  that  all  laws  and  con- 
stitutions required  amendment  from  time  to  time,  and  probably 
felt  that  our  own  were  admirable  mainly  by  reason  of  their 
power  of  conformability  and  adaptation  to  the  changing  spirit 
which  is  gradually  evolved  from  age  to  age.  He  would  not, 
however,  take  the  trouble  to  express  his  views  in  that  common* 
place  way,  but,  seizing  upon  a  momentary  pause  in  much  pros- 
ing, he  suddenly  shot  forth  the  sentiment,  that  "  no  doubt  the 
best  thing  which  could  happen  to  this  country  at  the  present 
time  would  be  a  good  rattling  revolution."  Yet  his  own  ex- 
cellent work  on  "  British  Birds"  is  dedicated  "  To  Her  Most 

Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, with  the  most  profound 

respect,  by  Her  Majesty's  most  faithful  subject,  and  most  devoted 
servant,  William  Macgillivray." 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  quietude,  even  of  reserve 
or  shyness,  in  his  general  bearing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  person  of  great  determination  of  character,  and  much  more 
likely  in  a  fray  to  offer  the  clinched  fist  than  the  cheek  to  the 
smiter.  But  he  was  mild  and  gentle  in  manner  to  those  whom 
he  esteemed,  or  from  whom  any  kindness  or  attention  had  ever 
emanated.  His  mental  constitution,  in  its  combination  of  re- 
sistance and  placidity,  might  be  likened  in  a  measure  to  those 
great  granitic  ranges  of  the  Grampians,  which  be  has  himself  so 
well  described,  and  where  we  witness  the  enduring  firmness  and 
rigidity  of  rocky  structure,  not  unadorned  by  the  more  gentle 
emblems  of  the  floral  kingdom,  which  maintain  a  precarious 
beauty  among  many  a  wild  and  Alpine  solitude, 

"  Where  winter  lingering  cbills  the  lap  of  May."* 

*  We  may  here  note,  that  a  sort  of  literary  onslaught  was  made,  many  years 
ago,  upon  the  lamented  Audubon,  by  Mr.  Waterton,  the  ingenious  author  of  several 
excellent  contributions  to  natural  history.  It  was  Mr.  Waterton's  opinion  (see 
Naturalist  $  Magazim,  vol.  ii.  p.  215)  tliat  so  great  was  the  improvement  of  style 
manifested  in  the  American  author's  **  Ornithological  Biography ,'*  compared  with 
the  character  of  his  composition  in  some  former  miscellaneous  Essays,  that  he 
could  not  be  the  writer  of  the  more  recent  work.  We  think  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  explain  precisely  how  this  matter  stood,  and  do  so  the  more  readily  as 
the  explanation  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  preceding  biographical  notice  of  Mr. 
Macgillivray.  When  Mr.  Audubon  came  down  to  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of 
iSSO-Sl,  to  arrange  the  materials  and  superintend  the  printing  of  his  great  work 
on  the  birds  of  America,  he  applied  to  a  friend  to  read  over  and  correct  the 
manuscnpts,  with  a  view  to  their  being  put  into  the  printer's  hands  in  their  full 
and  final  state.  This  friend  having  «  other  fish  to  fry/'  declined  the  labour  on  his 
own  account,  but  recommended  Mr.  Macgillivray  as  a  person  in  every  way  quaU* 
fled  for  such  a  task.    That  gentleman  took  it  in  hand  accordingly*,  «  for  a  con- 
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We  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  two  great  orders  in 
Ornithology,  on  which,  so  far  as  regards  our  comparative  view 
of  British  and  Irish  species,  we  did  not  formerly  enter,  viz.,  the 
Grallatoresy  or  wading  birds,  and  the  Natatoresy  or  swimming 
kinds,  commonly  called  web-footed.  Both  of  these  great  groups 
may  be  designated  as  water  birds,  as  almost  all  betake  them- 
selves, at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  sides  of  rivers, 
the  margins  of  lakes,  or  the  shores  of  the  sea,  although  many  of 


mderation/'  and  soon  found  that,  although  the  ample  and  interesting  materials 
<M>mmitted  to  his  care  wei*e  written  out  with  great  fluency  and  animation,  as  well  as 
accuracy,  the  sentential  structure  aud  form  of  expression  were  frequently  peculiar 
and  unidiomatic,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  easier  for  himself,  and  better 
for  the  printer,  that  he  should  make  a  uniform  transcription  of  the  MS.,  rather 
than  a  patch-work  correction  here  and  there.  This  he  executed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  work,  his  own  personal  benefit,  the  original  author's  entire  satisfaction, 
and  the  undoubted  advantage  of  the  reading  public.  But  Mr.  Audubon's  merits 
were  none  the  less,  as  the  admirable  observer  and  accurate  recorder  of  all  that  we 
are  there  told  of  those  «*  birds  of  gayest  plume,"  which  throw  such  sweet  sunshine 
through  the  leafy  wildernesses  of  the  Far  West  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Waterton 
was  risht  in  detecting  some  change  of  style  in  the  written  work,  but  wrong  in 
supposing  that  there  was  anything  so  unusual  or  illegitimate  in  the  extent  of  aid 
affonled  as  to  deprive  Mr.  Audubon  of  the  actuality  of  authorship.  The  work  was 
truly  bis  own. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  MacgiUivray  afforded  much  more  solid  and  essential  aid — 

something  beyond  the  mere  resetting  of  another  persou*s  jewels in  the  assistance 

given  to  a  work  entitled,  **  Observations  on  Fossil  Vegetables,  accompanied  by 
Kepre^ientations  of  their  Internal  Structure  as  seen  through  the  Microscope."  By 
Henry  Witham,  Esq.  of  Lartington.  4to,  1831.  The  reputed  author,  without 
whom  we  should  assuredly  have  never  seen  the  excellent  book  in  question,  was 
an  EngKsh  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  discrimination,  the  possessor  in  bygone 
times,  and  again  eventually,  of  ample  fortune,  who,  in  mature  years  and  when  too 
fat  for  fox-hunting,  took  a  great  fancy  for  the  study  of  Geology,  and  the  branches 
which  bear  upon  it  in  the  organic  kingdom.  He  pursued  these  studies  so  pertin- 
acionsly,  and  with  such  success,  that  he  erelong  discovered  a  new  mineral,  (that 
is,  one  which  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  others,  but  had  been  previously  over- 
looked,} which,  in  his  commemorative  honour,  has  been  called  Witkamke.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches  among  fossils  he  naturally  came  into  connexion  with  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  William  Nicol,  whose  exquisite  mechanical  manipulations  in 
the  slicing  of  petrified  woods  is  well  known.  It  had  been  found  tliat  the  true 
organic  structure  of  these  woods,  and  consequently  the  natural  characters  of  the 
tribe  of  trees  or  plants  to  which  each  originally  belonged,  could  be  determined 
when  extremely  thin  translucent  slips  were  carefully  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope. On  the  subject  of  this  discovery  two  or  three  assembled  together,  and 
finally  made  the  book  above  named.  Mr.  Nicol  cut  and  ground  the  slips,  Mr. 
MacgiUivray  executed  the  drawings  and  wrote  the  descriptions  of  structure,  while 
Mr.  Widiam  organized  the  publication,  guaranteed  the  paper-maker  and  the 
printer's  bills,  and  gave  several  excellent  dinners  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
which  was  very  considerately  dedicated  to  Mr.  Nicol  himself.  A  poet  of  a  pre- 
ceding age  has  somewhere  said  or  sung, — 

«  Most  authors  only  steal  their  works,  or  buy, 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary  :" — 

A  emioiiBly  prophetic  intimation,  by  the  bye,  of  the  fact,  that  an  instructive  publi- 
cation on  l^e  *<  History  of  the  Highland  Regiments,"  by  the  late  General  Stewart 
of  Gartky  was  not  written  by  that  hoary  veteran,  but  (from  his  collected  materials 
and  leminisoences)  by  the  ingenious  and  ready-handed  James  Brown,  LL.D.,  now 
no  more. 
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the  Grallatorial  groups  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives 
on  upland  pastures,  or  the  sides  and  even  summits  of  Moorish 
mountains.  It  is  this  frequent  diversity  of  habit,  even  among 
allied  species,  which  renders  many  of  the  generalizations  found 
in  books  more  pretentious  than  correct,  and  even  the  structural 
characters  of  the  orders  and  genera  are  by  no  means  absolute^ 
or  capable  of  unexceptional  application  to  all  the  component 
parts  of  a  great  natural  group.  But  the  characters  of  species, 
if  properly  perceived  and  accurately  expressed,  are  always  appli- 
cable to  every  individual  of  that  particular  kind  in  its  natural 
or  normal  state — the  fact  being,  that  species  alone  are  clearly 
established  by  nature,  all  other  and  greater  groups  being  merely- 
arbitrary  or  conventional  (we  shall  not  say  artificial)  associa- 
,  tions,  more  or  less  natural,  no  doubt,  but  established  for  conve- 
nience, and  varying  according  to  the  individual  views  of  syste- 
matic writera.  Nevertheless,  they  are  natural  groups  in  their 
way,  although  to  be  received  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
under  no  delusive  fancy  that  they  are  positive  scientific  facts, 
excluding  the  possibility  of  any  other  truthful  combination.  The 
lines  of  generic  demarcation  may,  at  least  in  certain  groups, 
assuredly  be  drawn  with  almost  equal  truth  in  varying  places. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for  the  difierence 
of  systematic  views  and  arrangements  taken  by  many  observers, 
equally  zealous  for  the  ascertainment  and  exposition  of  truth, 
and  not  greatly  differing  from  each  other  in  their  natural  power 
of  perception,  appreciation,  and  expression.  No  doubt,  the 
disagreement  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  and  arises  rather 
from  changes  of  name  than  of  nature — a  weakness  to  which 
zoologbts  are  very  prone,  and  which  occasions  the  same  incon- 
venience in  the  practical  comprehension  of  what  is  actually 
indicated,  as  would  the  calling  of  the  muster-roll  of  a  regiment 
composed  continuously  of  the  same  individuals,  if  the  designa- 
tions of  these  were  arbitrarily  altered  from  time  to  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  character 
common  to  all  the  Grallatorial  species.  This  is  nearly  our  own 
belief.  What,  then,  are  Grallatores,  and  how  are  they  distin- 
guished and  defined  ?  Mr.  Macgillivray  asserts  that  there  is 
no  such  order  in  existence,  and  that  all  definitions  ever  given  of 
these  birds  are  incorrect  and  inadequate.  It  is  true  that  great 
groups,  though  not  in  themselves  unnatural,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  accurately  defined,  so  numerous  are  the  exceptions,  or,  in 
other  words,  so  few  the  characters  of  universal  application. 
Therefore,  instead  of  adopting  a  single  ordinary  group  of  Gralla- 
tores, Mr.  Macgillivray  arranges  these  birds  into  four  distinct 
orders — Isty  Cursoresy  or  Runners,  containing  the  cranes,  bus- 
tards, pratincoles,  &c. ;  2rf,  Tentatoresy  or  Probers,  consisting  of 
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plovers,  lapwings,  oyster-catchei's,  sandpipers,  curlews,  snipes, 
woodcocks,  &c, ;  3d,  Aucupatoresy  or  Stalkers,  such  as  bitterns, 
horons,  storks,  ibises,  and  spoon-bills;  4fA,  IxxtUores,  or  Skul- 
kers, including  rails,  water-hens,  and  coots. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  instinctive  characteristics  of  the 
so-called  Grallatores,  especially  of  that  section  named  above  as 
Probers^  consists  in  the  frequent  exhibition  of  stratagem  or  simu- 
lation, by  which  they  seek  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  intruders 
from  their  eggs  or  young.  No  doubt,  the  partridge  also  at 
times  pretends  to  be  lame  of  a  leg  or  wing,  and  several  of  the 
smaller  birds  (our  songsters)  flit  away  from  their  nests  with  an 
apparently  enfeebled  flight ;  but  these  feigned  ailments  are  far 
more  frequent  and  perceptible  among  the  Grallatorial  groups 
than  others.  Birds  of  prey  (Raptores)  being  by  no  means  as 
merciful  as  they  are  strong,  never  employ  stratagem.  The 
Peregrine  falcon, 

**  So  fiercely  beautiful  in  form  and  eye, 
Like  war's  wild  planet  in  a  summer  sky," 

no  sooner  perceives  a  raven  or  hooded  crow  come  near  his  eyrie, 
than  he  launches  into  the  air  to  attack  and  drive  away  the  sable 
intruder.*  We  have  seen  a  pair  of  ravens  tower,  by  successive 
ascents,  above  an  eagle  in  its  "  pride  of  place,"  and  so  persecute 
him  by  frequent  sudden  darts  downwards,  as  to  send  him  far 
away  "  to  prey  in  distant  isles."  Birds  of  rapine,  when  excited 
by  the  cries  of  their  endangered  young,  will  fearlessly  attack 
even  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  of  whom,  at  other  times,  they 
entertain  a  wise  and  salutary  dread.  But  a  more  curious  thing 
is  this  practice  of  deceit  among  the  gentler  or  more  feeble  species. 
Even  amonfi[  these,  the  male  is  sometimes  bold  and  clamorous, 
but  the  fond  female  will  flutter  along  the  ground,  as  if  in  mortal 
agony  from  broken  leg  or  dislocated  wing,  and  will  draw  you 
onwards,  and  away  in  the  direction  it  desires,  always  getting 
just  a  little  stronger  as  you  think  yourself  about  to  seize  it.  No 
sooner  are  you  brought  to  a  suflScient  distance  from  the  nest, 
and  are  unlikely  to  return  to  or  discover  it  again,  than  the  bird 
flies  oflT  rejoicingly,  as  if  cured  of  its  mortale  vulnus  in  an  instant. 

"  Some  persona,"  says  Mr.  Macgillivray,  "  have  moralized  on  the 
cunning  of  birds.  They  cannot  believe  that  they  should  naturally 
possess  any  instinct  leading  them  to  acts  such  as  in  men  are  accounted 
evil.     But  a  rational  being,  and  an  instinctive  animal,  have  no  moral 

*  When,  however,  specieA  of  opposed  or  contentious  natures  breed  upon  the 
nne  rock»  or  otherwise  near  each  other,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  compro> 
mise  or  truce  established,  and  it  is  only  the  unknown  and  suspected  stranger  that 
is  persecuted. 
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affinity.  Why  should  not  animals  use  stratagem  in  defence  of  them- 
selves or  their  young?  Is  cunning  a  greater  crime  than  murder? 
And  yet,  who  finds  fault  with  an  eagle  for  tearing  a  lamb  to  pieces, 
but  the  shepherd  and  his  master,  or  with  a  lion  for  devouring  a  Bos- 
jesman  or  a  Dutch  Boor,  but  other  Bosjesmen  or  Boors,  who  may  dread 
tWsame  fate  ?  If  a  mynneleon  digs  a  pit,  and  lies  in  wait  to  seize  and 
devour  tW  unhappy  insect  that  has  fallen  into  it,  do  not  men — moral 
men — make  pits  to  entrap  elephants,  hyenas,  wolves,  and  other  beasts  ? 
Who  blames  the  fisher  for  his  practices,  although  his  whole  art  is  a 
piece  of  mean  deceit  ?  He  lete  down  into  the  dark  sea  a  web  of  cord, 
and  persuades  the  silly  herrings  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  way. 
He  busks  a  pointed  and  barbed  hook,  casts  it  on  the  water,  and  sjiys 
to  the  trout,  there's  a  nice  fat  fly  for  you  !  He  impales  a  sprawling 
frog,  and  letting  it  down  the  stream,  pretends  to  attend  to  the  comfort 
of  the  hungry  pike,  who  is  not  insensible  of  his  good  fortune  until  he 
feels  the  steel  points  thrilling  his  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  The  banter 
and  the  sportsman  have  at  least  the  qualities  of  boldness  and  openness, 
but  the  angler  is  a  mere  cheat."* 

We  shall  let  that  last  arrow  pass  from  the  quiver  of  an  early 
friend.  It  is  certain  that  perfect  candour,  however  much  pro- 
fessed with  smiling  mien  and  a  most  sunny  air,  is  seldom  prac- 
tised among  men,  even  amid  their  more  severe  and  solemn 
avocations ;  that  hospitality  itself  is  often  a  vain  and  heartless 
show ;  that  the  very  amusements  and  indulgences  which  we 
may  seem  the  most  to  share  with  others,Tiave  their  foundational 
spring  in  selfishness ;  and  that,  whenever  a  "  wise  consideration" 
is  resolved  on,  it  is  usually  put  in  practice  rather  for  our  own 
behoof  than  that  of  our  neighbours.  The  pleasure  of  all  sport- 
ing propensities,  especially,  is  merely  the  result  of  that  ample 
and  inconsiderate  encouragement  which  we  give  to  a  certain 
class  of  subjective  feelings  within  ourselves,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  all  kindly  objective  considerations  towards  the  beasts  that 
perish.     But  we  fear  that  naturalists  must  not  be  sentimental. 

A  curious  discordance,  as  we  may  call  it,  exists  between  the 
habits  and  structure  of  certain  species  of  the  Grallatorial  order. 
We  may  instance  the  common  Water-hen,  {Gallinula  chloro- 
pu8j)  which  is  classed  with  the  wading  birds,  and  like  the  ma- 
jority of  these  has  long  slender  toes,  slightly  margined,  but 
entirely  free  from  webs,  and  yet  it  haunts  habitually  the  surface 
of  waters,  swimming  as  easily  and  almost  as  constantly  as  any 
of  the  Natatorial  kinds,  and  diving,  when  alarmed,  with  equal  fa- 
cility. The  grey  plover  and  the  golden  are  very  nearly  allied 
in  structure  and  general  economy ;  but  the  one  is  in  Britain  a 
migratory  shore  bird,  but  seldom  seen  among  the  mountains, 


*  British  Birdfy  vol.  iv.  p.  64. 
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while  the  other  inhabits  our  moorlands  during  the  breeding  sea- 
mnty  and  descends  to  the  marine  shores  in  antump.  TUft  diver- 
sity of  form  and  habits  among  the  grallatorial  tribes  has  occa- 
sioned k  corresponding  diversity  of  opinion  regai'ding  the  true 
component  parts  of  the  order.  The  bill  is  formed  after  so  many 
different  models,  in  beautiful  accordance  with  the  instinctive 
habits  of  each  genus,  that  its  structure  cannot  be  generalized 
except  in  relation  to  certain  limited  groups,  each  distinguished 
by  a  structure  of  its  own.  The  feet  and  legs  are  very  generally 
of  a  slender  and  lengthened  form,  admirably  adapted  for  those 
running  and  wading  habits  which  usually  characterize  the  spe- 
cies, and  hence  the  title  of  Grallatores^  as  if  they  went  on  stilts. 
The  French  term  Echassiers  is  of  similar  derivation,  and  refers 
to  the  resemblance  of  their  lengthened  legs  to  the  Echaasea  so 
firequently  used  by  the  natives  of  the  sandy  landes  of  Aquitaine. 
They  are  connected  by  means  of  the  flamingoes  and  other  half- 
weboed  kinds  to  the  true  Palmipedes  or  Natatores,  while  a  dis- 
junction has  been  effected  in  modern  times,  partly  from  the 
latter  order,  partly  from  the  original  Grallae,  of  the  grebes,  the 
Surinam  plotus,  the  phalaropes,  &c.,  which  now  form,  according 
to  the  views  of  many,  under  the  name  of  Pinnatipedesy  a  distinct 
and  intermediate,  but  by  no  means  a  natural  order. 

Although  several  species,  as  we  have  said,  dwell  during  the 
gladsome  summer  season  on  the  barren  sides  and  summits  of 
the  great  mountains,  the  majority  seek  their  food  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  sides  of  lakes,  and,  especially  during  winter, 
by  the  sea  shore.  In  the  last-named  locality  they  congregate  in 
vast  flocks,  and  then,  though  more  shy  and  wary  than  among 
the  upland  solitudes  of  the  breeding  season,  afford  a  favourite 
pursuit  to  the  sportsman,  who  not  seldom  makes  amends  by  the 
successful  result  of  a  single  savage  discharge  among  the  feathered 
flocks,  for  the  caution  by  which  his  approaches  may  have  been 
previously  met  and  baffled  for  the  greater  portion  of  a  day. 
The  heron  tribe,  with  bills  like  bayonets,  feed  on  fish,  which 
they  do  not  seize  by  snapping  up,  but  actually  transfix  or  run 
through  the  body,  although  eels  and  other  slender  kinds  are 
captured  with  opened  mandibles.  Such  species  as  have  a  soft 
or  somewhat  flexible  bill  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  small  shells, 
and  Crustacea,  while  a  more  limited  number,  for  example,  the 
land-rail  or  corn  crake  {Rallus  crex)  are  partly  graminivorous, 
and  so  affect  a  drier  soil.  Many  of  the  species  are  of  migratory 
habits,  and  the  young  and  old  almost  always  perform  their  more 
lengthened  flights  in  separate  groups.  innumerable  hordes 
gather  together  during  the  breeding  season  in  the  northern 
swamps  of  Europe,  from  which  they  wing  their  way  before 
winter,  and  have  afterwards  been  met  in  arid  sultry  regions — 
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"  Where  on  tbeir  slender  feet  there  lay 
The  desert  dust  of  Africa." 

These  migratory  movements  are  no  doubt  determined,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  food,  which  ceases 
to  be  available  in  the  congealed  waters  and  frost-bound  soil  of 
the  extreme  north.  The  unrelenting  rigour  of  a  Scandinavian 
winter  entirely  indurates  the  moist  forest  lands  of  Sweden,  and 
the  swamps  of  Lapland,  and  thus  the  woodcock  and  other  kinds, 
which  live  by  probing  their  mother  earth,  are  necessarily  driven 
to  seek  for  food  and  shelter  in  the  comparatively  genial  copses  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  land-rail,  on  the  other  hand,  is  with 
us  a  native-born  or  summer  bird,  and  migrates  in  autumn  to 
more  southern  regions,  where  it  is  probably  known  only  as  a 
winter  visitant.* 

Let  us  now  notice  a  few  species  of  the  Grallatorial  order. 
The  Plovers  {Charadriidce)  are  a  pleasant  tribe,  with  their 
bright  or  beautifully  contrasted  plumage,  and  their  large  and 
lustrous  eyes.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  French 
Fluviery  applied  "pour  ce  qu'on  le  prend  mieux  en  temps 
pluvieux  qu^en  nuUe  autre  saison."  A  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Yarrell's,  writing  in  reference  to  the  Great  Plover  or  stone-cur- 
lew, (jEdicnemus  crepitans^)  observes,  that  "  they  breed  on  the 
fallows,  and  often  startle  the  midnight  traveller  by  their  shrill 
and  ominous  whistle.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  note  so  beauti- 
fully alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poem  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake — 

*  And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain, 
The  signal  whistle's  heard  again  ; ' 

for  it  certainly  sounds  more  like  a  human  note  than  that  of  a 
bird."  Now,  the  species  in  question  is  among  the  rarer  and  more 
locally  restricted  of  the  British  kinds,  being  almost  confined  to 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  certainly  not  hitherto 
found  further  north  than  Yorkshire,  and  consequently  altogether 
unknown  in  our  northern  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Fitz-James 
must  have  had  a  quick  ear  to  hear  that  waihng  cry  from  the  far 
passes  of  Benledi.     However,  the  bird  which  our  mighty  min- 

"■^  The  last  land-rail  we  have  met  with  was  the  denizen  of  an  obscure  apartment 
(up  three  flights  of  stairs),  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  which  we  chanced  to 
visit  with  other  than  omitholo^cal  views.  It  had  been  captured  when  young,  in 
summer,  about  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  took  kindly  to  its  new  abode,  and  was 
healthy,  and,  we  hope,  happy  all  winter,  being  probably  the  only  creature  of  its 
kind  at  that  period  in  Britain.  It  fed  on  grains,  grated  meat,  and  gravel,  and  had 
been  about  a  year  in  confinement  when  we  first  made  its  acquaintance.  It  was 
perfectly  tame,  gliding  familiarly  about  the  room,  and  would  sit  contentedly  on 
any  &:ood  man's  hand  held  out  to  it  It  had  never  been  known  to  utter  the  very 
peculiar  cry  of  erakef  erake,  so  frequently  he^rd  in  com  fields  and  pastures  during 
early  summer. 
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strel  had  in  mind  was  in  no  waj  the  one  in  question,  bnt  merelj 
the  Gtolden  Plover  (Ckaradrius  pluvialis)^  so  universal  on  onr 
moors  and  mountains.  If  in  this  small  matter  one  great  poet 
was  right,  we  fear  another,  in  a  corresponding  case,  was  wrong. 
Bums,  in  one  of  his  letters  tells  us,  that  he  could  ^^  never  hear 
the  lond  soHtaiy  whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the 
wild  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plovers  in  an  autumnal 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  devotion  or  poetry.'*  Now,  we  have  our  own  omitholc^eal 
doubts  whether  he, 
,  "  Who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 

Following  his  ploagfa  along  Uie  mountain  side," 

and  had  not  much  to  do  at  that  time  with  the  sea  coasts,  ever 
either  saw  or  heard  a  grey  plover,  which  is  with  us  a  winter 
shore  bird,  but  slightly  addicted  to  either  field  or  fallow : — so  for 
grey  let  us  read  golden.  Whoever  desires  to  know  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  two,  be  he  a  great  poet  or  a  great  proser,  has 
merely  to  -attend  to  this : — The  golaen  plover  has  only  three 
toes,  all  anterior ;  the  grey  plover  has  a  small  posterior  toe,  in 
addition  to  the  other  three.*  Mr.  Macgillivray  has  given  a 
good  account  of  both  kinds. 

The  green  plover  or  lapwing,  (Vanellus  cristatus^)  in  Scot- 
land called  the  ^  peeswit,**  from  its  own  peculiar  cry,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  abundant  species.  Its  breeding  localities  nave  of  late 
years  been  much  curtailed  by  drainage  and  other  agricultural 
raroads  on  moist  waste  land.  Many  must  have  noticed  how 
anxiously  this  bird  flies  over  and  around  the  human  (even 
though  numane)  Intruder  on  its  upland  haunts,  and  how  inces- 
sant K>r  a  time  are  its  quick  and  clamorous  cries.  It  is  usually 
the  male  which  threatens  this  onslaught,  and  the  object  of  the 
brave  bird  is  to  attract  attention  to  himself,  and  withdraw  it 
from  his  brooding  mate.  An  afiecting  historical  fact  is  tradi- 
tional in  the  dislike  which  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  is  borne 
to  this  innocent  creature : — 

^  The  country  people,'*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  retained  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  with  which  their  ancestors  (the  Cove- 
nanters) had  been  treated,  which  shewed  itself  in  a  singular 
prejudice.  They  expressea  great  dislike  of  that  beautiful  bird, 
the  green  pbver,  in  Scottish  called  the  peaseweep.    The  reason 

*  &r  Walter  Seott  hknself  was  not  always  free  from  ornithological  slips  of  the 
pen,  as  when,  in  describing  (Lady  of  the  Lake)  an  ancient  battle-field,  he  says — 
^  Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  backler*d  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  gnesf, 
The  JUld-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest 
The  species  named  is  not  a  summer-bird  in  Britain,  and  in  ScandinaTfa,  where  it 
b  called  <  the  nightingale  of  Norway,'  it  builds  on  tree$.** 
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alleged  wad,  that  these  birds  being,  by  some  instinct,  led  to  at- 
tend to  and  to  watch  any  haman  feings  whom  they  see  on  their 
native  wilds,  the  soldiers  were  often  guided  in  pursuit  of  the 
wanderers,  when  they  might  otherwise  have  escaped  observa- 
tion, by  the  plover  being  observed  to  hover  over  a  particular 
spot.  For  this  reason  the  shepherds  often  destroy  the  nests  of 
the  bird  when  they  meet  with  them."  * 

In  most  things,  even  though  seeming  evU,  we  find  some 
power  of  compensation,  like  to  "  the  precious  jewel  of  adversity," 
An  ancient  Lincolnshire  family,  the  Tyrwhitts,  have  three  pee- 
wits for  their  armorial  bearings,  with  the  traditional  legend,  that 
the  founder  of  their  house  having  fallen  in  a  skirmish  sorely 
wounded,  was  saved  by  his  followers,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  directed  to  the  bloody  hollow  where  he  lay,  by  the  hover- 
ing dight  and  oft-repeated  cries  of  lapwings.  Both  these  birds 
and  the  golden  plover  have  a  deluded,  and  to  themselves  most  dan- 

ferous  habit,  when  fired  at  in  congregated  groups,  of  wheeling 
ack  directly  over  the  sportsman,  or  even  when  high  in  air  and 
out  of  reach  of  shot,  of  diving  down  towards  him  after  the  in* 
effective  discharge  of  the  first  barrel,  and  so  subjecting  them- 
selves to  destruction  by  the  second.  The  evolutions  of  the  lap- 
wing during  its  evening  ascents,  and  when  assembled  in  vast 
multitudes,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  entire  flock  will  at 
once  and  instantaneously  change  their  position,  and  this  occar 
sions  a  flash  of  silvered  light,  from  the  exhibition  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  plumage,  suddenly  turned  a^ain  to  darkness  when 
the  surface  of  the  back  and  broadened  pmions  comes  to  view. 
In  Holland,  as  Sir  W.  Jardine  tells  us,  where  the  prospect  on 
all  sides  is  bounded  by  a  low  horizon,  thousands  may  be  seen  at 
once  gleaming  brightly  in  the  setting  sun,  or,  if  between  ^^  the 
orb"  and  the  spectator,  appearing  like  a  moving  cloud.  It  is 
this  species  which  supplies  the  London  and  our  other  southern 
markets  with  the  so-called  plovers'  eggs.f 

The  dotterel  (Charadrius  morinelltM)  differs  from  the  preced- 
ing in  being  only  a  spring  and  summer  visitant,  some  remain- 
ing with  us  to  breed,  while  many  more  proceed  fiurther  north 
than  Scotland,  and  reappear  during  their  southern  migration. 

♦  TaU$  of  a  Orandfaiher.    Second  Series.     Vol.  ii.  chap.  vi. 

f  We  may  observe  regarding  nn  antiquarian  notice,  much  diflfbsed  through 
books,  which  records  a  tkoutand  egrittet  as  having  been  served  up  at  a  celebrated 
least  given  by  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  that  these 
birds  could  not  have  been,  as  too  frequently  supposed,  the  rare  heron  cidled  egret^ 
(ArcUa  garzeUa,}  now  unknown  as  a  resident  British  bird,  but  much  more  pro. 
bably  (as  Dr.  Fleming  long  since  pointed  out)  our  common  lapwing,  the  head  of 
which  is  so  beautifully  adorned  by  that  composite  plume  of  feathers  which  our 
continental  neighbours  call  aigrette.  The  egret  heron  is  so  named  from  this  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  our  Saxon  predecessors  may  have  misapplied  the  term  to 
the  equally  adorned  lapwing. 
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It  is  a  rare,  or  rather  an  nnfreqaently  observed  species,  its 
hannts,  nowhere  nnmerons,  being  always  among  wild,  secluded 
places*  The  best  account  we  have  of  it  is  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hey- 
sham  of  Carlisle.  Dotterels  shew  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city  early  in  May,  in  small  flocks  of  from  five  to  fifteen,  re- 
sorting for  about  a  fortnight,  if  not  disturbed,  to  heaths  and 
barren  pastures  in  open  and  exposed  places.  They  erelong  re- 
tire to  breed  upon  or  near  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
among  which  we  may  name  Helvellyn,  Saddleback,  Skiddaw, 
Grrasmoor,  and  Great  Gavel.  Among  these  glorious  hills  they 
prefer  the  localities  covered  by  the  woolly  fringe-moss  (7WcAo«- 
tomum  lanuginosum)  which  grows  so  profusely  on  many  alpine 
heights. 

**  In  these  lonely  places,"  says  Mr.  Heysham,  "  they  con- 
stantly reside  the  whole  of  the  breeding  season,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  almost  daily  drenched 
with  rain  or  wetting  mists,  so  extremely  prevalent  in  these 
dreary  regions,  [dreary  when  so  enshrouded,  but  how  lustrous 
in  ^^  holy  light"  after  the  soft  uprising  of  that  sombre  veil :] 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  this  peculiar 
feature  in  their  economy  that  they  have  remained  so  long 
in  obscurity  during  the  period  of  incubation.  The  dotterel  is 
by  no  means  a  solitary  bird  at  this  time,  as  a  few  pairs  usually 
associate  together,  and  live,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  greatest 
harmony.  These  birds  do  not  make  any  nest,  but  deposit  their 
eggs,  which  seldom  exceed  three  in  number,  in  a  small  cavity 
on  dry  ground  covered  with  vegetation,  and  generally  near  a 
moderate-sized  stone  or  fttigment  of  rock."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dotterel  breeds  on  similar  alpine 
heights  among  the  Grampians,  our  spoilsmen  frequently  meeting 
with  small  family  groups,  about  the  commencement  of  the  shoot- 
iag  season.  Prior  to  tneir  departure  in  the  autumn,  they  con- 
gregate in  greater  flocks.  Tney  do  not  seem  at  any  time  to 
mquent  the  sea-shore,  like  the  grey  and  golden  plovers.  Our 
knowledge  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  their  breeding  places  and  their 
summer  iiabits ;  of  their  winter  stations  we  know  nothing.  As 
on  these  points  ornithologists  are  agreed,  we  therefore  read  with 
some  surprise,  in  an  interesting  and  otherwise  accurate  work 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  the  following  passage : — 

"  This  bird  makes  its  appearance"  (in  the  Orkney  islands) 
"  in  September  and  October,  remains  during  winter,  and  leaves 
in  spring  for  more  northern  regions.  A  large  flock  appeared 
in  South  Ronaldshaw  in  May  1830.''t 

Now,  we  can  easily  comprehend  the  temporary  stay,  during 

*  Ma<fazi»4  of  Natural  Hittory^  toI.  ii.  p.  295. 

t  NatufxU  Hiftory  of  Orkney,  Part  I.  p.  68.  By  W.  B.  Baikie,  M.D.,  and  Ro- 
bert Heddle.    Printed  for  pri^ato  oirculation. 
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both  spring  and  antumn,  on  these  northern  ides^  of  a  bird  which 
is  well  known  to  breed  as  high  at  least  as  the  67th  parallel ;  bnt 
as  it  has  not  been  ascertained  to  winter  either  in  Ireland^  or  in 
any  part  of  Continental  Enrope,  its  continued  sojourn  at  that 
season  in  the  Orkneys  will  form  a  singular  exception  to  its  geo- 
graphical rule,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  no  other  species  has  been 
confounded  with  the  one  in  question.  We  may  conclude  by 
observing,  that  as  the  nesting  places  of  the  dotterel  are  infi^ 
ouent,  its  e^gs  are  highly  prizra  by  collectors  of  rarities,  and  that 
toe  parent  birds  are  much  sought  for  on  account  of  their  plumage, 
a  portion  of  which  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  anglera 
for  the  dressing  of  artificial  flies. 

The  oyster-catcher,  or  sea-pie,  {Hosmantopus  ostralegusy)  is  a 
grallatonal  species  of  a  peculiar  kind,  its  plumage  marked  by 
strongly  contrasted  masses  of  black  and  white,  the  legs,  feet, 
and  bill  being  of  a  brilliant  orange  red  It  possesses  a  great 
range  of  locomotive  power,  being  able  to  fly,  run,  swim,  and 
dive,  with  great  facility,  although  it  rarely  exercises  the  two 
latter  functions  except  in  cases  of  danger  or  distress.  It  is  a 
common  shore  bird,  and  breeds  habitually  by  the  sea-side ;  bnt 
Montagu  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  its  haunts  were  exclu- 
sively marine,  as  it  often  flies  far  inland,  and  sometimes  deposits 
its  eggs  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  However,  their  fa- 
vounte  places  are  sandy  shores  broken  by  mussel  scalps,  and 
other  rocky  shelves,  containing  pools  of  water,  where  they  search 
for  food  on  the  recession'of  the  tide.  Old  and  young  congre- 
gate in  vast  flocks  in  autumn,  resting,  in  lengthened  regimental 
nnes,  along  the  shore  at  high  water,  and  then  descending  eagerly 
to  their  feasting  places,  as  these  become  uncovered,  or  shew 
themselves  through  the  fkst-shallowing  sea.  Oyster-catchers 
may  be  regarded  as  rather  anomalous  species,  diflering  from,  or 
rather  not  connected  with,  any  very  near  neighbour  in  the 
ornithological  system.  Although  the  English  name  indicates  a 
particular  food,  (the  Latinized  Greek  term  ostralegus  means 
merely  shellrgaiherer^)  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
birds  do  or  can  prey  upon  oysters,  which  are  a  shell-fish  verjr 
fond  of  keeping  themselves  ensconced  beneath  a  considerable 
depth  of  water.  Hence  the  dredgery  to  which  the  fisherman  is 
of  necessity  subjected.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
species,  though  singular,  has,  till  recently,  been  misunderstood. 
The  British  kind,  though  widely  dispersed  along  the  shores  of 
northern  Europe^  and  eastwards  into  Russia  and  Kamtschatka, 
is  quite  unknown  in  the  new  or  western  world,  where,  however, 
two  distinct  species  are  found.  There  is  likewise  an  African 
representative,  and  two  others  occur  in  New  Holland.*     There 

*  Sir  W.  JarduMy  in  an  exeelleot  footnote  to  his  useful  edition  of  Wilson's 
American  OmUMo^y,  (vol.  iii.  p.  85,)  states  that  «•  the  black  ojiter-catoiwr  \^B^mm. 
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k  probably  no  country  of  large  extent  in  all  the  world  which  has 
not  its  qjecies  of  so-called  oyster-catcher,  although  it  may  be 
predicate  that  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  distinct 
bom  their  congeners  of  the  north.  M.  Lesson  describes  one  as 
nadve  to  the  Malonin  Islands,  distinguished  &om  all  the  others 
by  having  the  legs  and  feet  white.  It  is  therefore  named  H. 
Uticopue.  One  of  the  north  American  oyster-catchers,  supposed 
at  that  time  to  have  been  identical  with  the  European  species, 
had  nearly  occasioned  the  death  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  great 
iucnithologist.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  naturalist  was  the 
aggressor,  and  the  risk  seems  to  have  been  reciprocal. 

"  The  oyster-catcher,'*  he  narrates,  "  wiil  not  only  take  to  the  water 
when  woonded,  bnt  can  also  swim  and  dire  well.  This  fact  I  can 
anert  from  my  own  observation,  the  exploits  of  one  of  them  in  this 
way  baring  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  On  the  sea-beach  of  Cape  May, 
not  far  from  a  deep  and  rapid  inlet,  I  broke  the  wing  of  one  of  those 
birdsy  and  being  without  a  dog^  instantly  pursued  it  towards  the  inlet, 
which  it  made  for  with  great  rapidity.  We  both  plunged  in  nearly  at 
the  same  instant ;  but  the  bird  eluded  my  grasp,  and  I  sunk  beyond 
my  depth.  It  was  not  till  this  moment  that  I  recollected  having 
carried  in  my  gun  along  with  me.  On  rising  to  the  surface,  I  found 
the  bird  had  dived,  and  a  strong  ebb  current  was  carrying  me  fast 
towards  the  ocean,  encumbered  with  a  gun  and  all  my  shooting  appa- 
ratus. I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  my  bird,  and  to  make  for  the 
diore,  with  considerable  mortificadon,  and  the  total  destruction  of  Uie 
contents  of  my  powder-horn.  The  wounded  bird  afterwards  rose,  and 
swam  with  great  buoyancy  out  among  the  breakers."* 

The  crane  (Grm  emerea)  is  the  tallest  and  most  stately  bird 
of  its  order  ever  seen  in  Britaio.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a 
rare  and  abnost  accidental  visitant  of  such  far  western  isles  as 
Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  although  not  seldom  seen  in  other 
parts  of  Europe — in  spring  during  its  migration  as  a  breeding 
oird  to  the  lonely  swamps  of  Lapland,  and  other  northern  soli- 
tudes— ^in  autumn  en  retour  to  more  genial  quarters  in  the  south. 
It  is  widely  spread  eastwards,  being,  according  to  M.  Temminck, 
well  known  in  Japan.  Though  so  rare  with  us  in  these  degen- 
erate days,  there  seems  little  doubt  of  its  former  occurrence  in 
mudi  greater  plenty.  It  is  mentioned  bv  Giraldus  {Top.  Hi- 
bem^  p.  705)  as  so  numerous  in  Irelandp  ^^ut  uno  in  gre^ 
^n^p?  et  circitar  numerum  frequenter  invenies."    It  made  its 

n%gfr)  is  found  io  Australia  And  Africa,"  We  doubt  if  this  is  oousistont  with,  or 
has  heen  confirmed  bv,  recent  observation,  Mr.  Gould  makes  no  mention  of  other 
than  Hatm.  lon^irostm  and  fuliginosuM  as  Australian  species,  and  in  his  <*  Table  of 
the  ranee  or  distribution  of  species,"  although  he  assigns  to  them  »  rast  extent  of 
AuatraSa  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  he  ti^ee  no  notice  of  their  being  found  in  aoy 
other  portaon  of  the  world. 

*  Avurican  OrnUhohgy^  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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appearance  at  Archbishop  Neville's  famous  feast  to  the  amount 
of  204  specimens  at  one  time,  (Dugdale  says  the  price  of  a  crane 
daring  his  days  in  London  was  ten  shillings,)  and  Sir  David 
Lindsay  records  it  as  a  portion  of  the  bill  of  fare  at  a  grand 
hunting  entertainment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Athol  to  James  the 
Fifth  and  the  Queen  Mother,  in  the  now  solemn  seciusion  of 
Glen  Tilt. 

The  common  heron  {Ardea  cinerea)  is  a  beautifully  pictur- 
esque and  well  known  species.  It  generally  builds  on  trees, 
sometimes  on  rocky  ledges,  very  rarely  on  the  ground.  As 
we  quite  agree  with  Lord  John  Russell  (see  his  speech  at  a 
Literary  Institute  in  Leeds)  in  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  we  shall  here  quote  a  paragraph  from  that  remarkable 
writer,  although  its  essence  is  geological,  with  only  a  casual 
bearing  on  the  bird  in  question.  He  is  describing  a  scene  in 
the  province  of  Moray,  where  the  river  Findhorn,  "  after  hurry- 
ing over  ridge  and  shallow  amid  combinations  of  rock  and  wood, 
wildly  picturesque  as  any  the  kingdom  aflfords,  enters  on  the 
lower  country,  with  a  courae  less  headlong,  through  a  vast  trench 
scooped  in  the  pale  red  sandstone  of  the  upper  formatioa." 

'^  We  stand  on  a  wooded  eminence  that  sinks  perpendicnlarly  into 
the  river  on  the  left,  in  a  mural  precipice,  and  descends  with  a  billowy 
swell  into  the  broad  fertile  plain  in  front,  as  if  the  uplands  were  break- 
ing in  one  vast  wave  upon  the  low  oountry.  There  is  a  patch  of 
meadow-gronnd  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  shaded  by  a  group 
of  ancient  trees,  gnaried  and  mossy,  and  with  half  their  topmost 
branches  dried  and  white  as  the  bones  of  a  skeleton.  We  look  down 
upon  them  from  an  elevation  so  commanding  that  their  uppermoat 
twigs  seem  on  well-nigh  the  same  level  with  their  interlaoed  and 
twisted  roots,  washed  bare  on  the  bank  edge  by  the  winter  floods.  A 
colony  of  herons  has  built  from  time  immemorial  among  the  branches. 
There  are  trees  so  laden  with  nests  that  the  boughs  bend  earthwards 
on  every  side,  like  the  boughs  of  orchard-trees  in  autumn ;  and  the 
blenched  and  feathered  masses  which  they  bear — the  cradles  of  suc- 
cessive generations — glitter  grey  through  the  foliage  in  continuona 
groups,  as  if  each  tree  bore  on  its  single  head  all  the  wigs  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  The  solitude  is  busy  with  the  operations  and  enjoyments 
of  instinct.  The  birds,  tall  and  stately,  stand  by  troops  in  the  shal- 
lows, or  wade  warily,  as  the  fish  glance  by,  to  the  edge  of  the  current, 
or  rising,  with  the  slow  flap  of  wing  ana  sharp  creak  peculiar  to  the 
tribe,  drop  suddenly  into  their  nests.  The  great  forest  of  Damaway 
stretches  beyond,  feathering  a  thousand  knolls,  that  reflect  a  colder 
and  greyer  tint  as  they  recede  and  lessen,  and  present  on  the  horizon 
a  billowy  line  of  blue.  The  river  brawls  along  under  paJe  red  cUfls 
wooded  atop.  It  is  through  a  vast  burial-yard  that  it  has  cut  its  way 
-—a  field  of  the  dead  so  ancient  that  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes  and 
Luxor  are  but  of  the  present  day  in  comparison — resting-places  for  the 
recently  departed,  whose  funerals  are  but  just  over.     These  moulder- 
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log  strata  aee  ehaiged  with  remains^  scattered  and  detached  as  those  of 
a  church jaid,  but  not  less  entire  in  their  parts — occipital  bones,  jaws, 
teeth|  spioesi  scales — the  dust  and  rubbish  of  a  departed  creation/'* 

How  Mr.  Sonthey,  who  ofken  had  his  eyes  about  him,  although 
he  did  not  frequently  enough  lay  down  the  pen,  should  have 
gravely  told  us  (in  one  of  the  letters  in  his  **  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence^) that  he  never  saw  a  heronry,  is  surprising.  In  the 
course  of  his  occasional  joumeyings  to  visit  his  renowned 
associate  William  Wordsworth,  he  must  assuredly  have  many  a 
time  and  often  stood  entranced  by  the  most  marvellous  and  long- 
continued  splendour,  first,  of  the  restricted  waters  of  the  peace- 
ful Wyburn,  reflecting  its  castellated  eagle"*s  crag,  and  many  a 
nameless  knoll  of  almost  equal  beauty ;  next,  by  the  deeply  em- 
bosomed and  more  circular  sweep  of  Grnismere's  gracious  mirror ; 
!•»%>  by  the  ^*  sylvan  majesty'*  of  Rydal's  varied  lake,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing  feature  is  a  certain  island 
thickly  embowered  by  tall  and  stately  trees.  Now,  these  trees 
contain  and  constitute  a  heronry,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  peculiar  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  there  you  see  the  soft 
and  delicately  plumaged  birds^ 

"  Proud  of  cerulean  hues, 
From  heaven's  blue  arch  purloined," 

either  reposing  peaceftilly  on  verdurous  boughs,  or  with  "  sail- 
broad  vans,"  retracted  neck,  and  long^extended  limbs,  winging 
their  outward  or  their  homeward  way  through  the  still  and 
odorous  air  of  that  enchanting  region.  If  Southey  never  noticed 
this  heronry  he  was  greatly  to  be  blamed  as  well  as  pitied,  for 
there  it  is  and  has  been  for  immemorial  years,  to  rejoice  the  sight 
alike  of  poets-laureate,  and  of  meaner  men.  For  what  other 
purpose  was  he  himself  provided  with  a  nose  as  aouiline  as  any 
eagle'^s,  and  eyes  dark  and  lustrous  as  those  of  tne  gerfalcon, 
but  that  be  might  cleave  his  onward  way,  and  see  and  compre- 
hend whatever  lay  around  him  of  the  features  of  this  fair  eartli. 
Let  Mr,  Tennyson,  our  present  "  laurel-honouring  Laureate," 
now,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  a  frequent  and  prolonged  laker,  look  to 
it  in  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  less  usual  kind  of  heronry,  wh^re  the 
^  manttion  of  rocks"  is  selected  as  a  place  of  safety,  we  may 
mention  the  ivy-mantled  front  of  one  of  those  grand  ghatUi 
oaUed  the  Sotors  of  Cromarty,  which  guard  the  entrance  to  that 
hfdcyon  bay,  the  Portus  Sakttis  of  the  ancients,  so  famous  as  a 
place  of  shelter  on  our  iron-bound  eastern  shores,  and  where 
many  a  brave  mariner  has  gratefully  passed  the  ^'  septem  placida 

*  Tk0  Old  Red  Sand4Ume,  1st  ed.  p.  217. 
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dies"  of  a  boisterous  life.  As  respects  their  lowlier  i»tes,  we  maj 
state  that  there  is  an  island  in  a  small  lake  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Sutherland^  between  the  Oikel  and  the  inn  at  Altna- 
galcanach,  where  herons  breed  upon  the  ground ;  and  in  the 
island  of  Islay,  about  three  miles  uoxn  Ardimersy  Cottage,  there 
is  a  well-known  colony  of  these  birds',  also  breeding  on  the 
grouiKl. 

The  Bittern  {Botaurtta  steUaris)  is  now  a  very  rare  bird  in 
Britain.  The  only  Scottish  specimen  we  ever  chanced  to  sec^ 
was  shot  many  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Colonsay,  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Justice- General.  Even  in  the  moister  and  more 
boggy  "  Sister  Isle/'  they  but  seldom  hear, 

'*  At  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain, 
The  bittern's  boom  come  fax.'* 

Yet  Goldsmith  remembered,  when  a  boy,  with  what  terror  thL$ 
bird's  note  aflTected  the  whole  village,  and  how  the  people  re- 
garded it  as  the  presage  of  some  sad  event  If  anybody  (fled  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  ^*  night-raven  had  foretold  it.** 
If  nobody  died,  then  at  least  a  cow  or  a  sheep  might  go  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  and  so  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  a  less  dread 
completion. 

"  Those  who  have  walked/'  says  Goldsmith,  "  in  an  evening  by  the 
sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented  rivers,  must  remember  a  variety  of  note* 
from  difierent  water -fowl ;  the  loud  scream  of  the  wild  goose,  the  croak* 
ing  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous 
neighing  of  the  jack-snipe ;  but  of  all  these  sounds  there  is  none  so 
dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  impossible  for 
words  to  give  those  who  have  not  heard  the  eveQing-call  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a  bull, 
but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  distance,  as  if  issuing 
from  some  formidable  being  that  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters.** 

We  are  not  in  use  to  quote  that  jrfeasant  compilation,  ^^  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  as  an  authority  for  either  actual  or  disputed 
facts,  but  the  above  bears  the  impress  of  personal  observation^ 
and  so  we  think  may  be  relied  on.*  The  generic  name  of  £o* 
taurusj  now  bestowed  on  bitterns,  may  be  presumed  to  have  re* 
ference  to  this  bellowing  note.  The  Linnean  title  <^  Ardea 
9teUari9-^ihQ  heron  of  the  stars — is  also  a  fine  one^  alluding  as 

*  *\VhoeT«]*  desires  an  example  of  tlie  bombaaKSd  e«iiA>kiaft}oii  of  Ikct  and  fietioD 
whieh  m  frequently  flows  from  the  fen  of  the  ready  writec,  when  a  mere  IMiira^ 
teur  indulges  himself  in  the  discorsive  style  of  zoological  narration,  may  turn  to 
Mr.  Hoodie's  account  of  the  bittern,  (*  Feathered  Tribes  of  Great  Britain,"^  tvhere 
the  iflgenkms  author  eoases  **  oonfusion  wone  confounded,"  by  oomniin^iBg  the 
habits  of  that  rare  bird  with  those  of  the  common  snipe.  As  Mr.  Waterton  ob. 
served  of  Professor  Kennie,  we  fear  his  bog-education  has  been  much  neglected. 
Rien  n'est  henxL  que  le  rraL 
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it  does  to  ^  creatore's  frequent  upward  flight  in  spiral  circles 
— ^  excelsior  P' — higher  and  higher  into  the  blue  profound,  till 
lost  to  mortal  sight.  What  may  be  the  meaning  or  intent  of 
these  sublime  gyrations — away  and  away  from  this  dim  spot 
which  men  caU  earth,  and  of  its  thus  ^^  commercing  with  the 
skies,^  no  naturalist  has  ever  told  us.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
things,  mysterious  though  familiar,  which  are  not  even  dreamt 
of  in  their  philosophy.  This  bird  is  not  seldom  referred  to  as 
an  image  of  desolation  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  where  the  fete 
of  Babylon  is  foretold  as  ^^  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools 
of  water."  (Is.  xiv.  23.)  However  dismal  to  our  ears  may  be 
the  bittern's  booming  cry,  we  may  pretty  confidently  agree  with 
Groldsmith,  that,  from  the  circumstances  and  season  of  the  year 
in  which  it  is  most  frequently  uttered,  it  is  in  reality  both  a  call 
of  courtship  and  a  token  of  "  connubial  felicity.'*  We  may  also 
feel  assured  that  every  creature  has  its  own  enjoyments,  and  a 
mode  of  shewing  happiness  peculiar  to  itself,  and  also  of  express- 
ing it  in  the  most '  appropriate  way,  according  to  its  particular 
appreciation  of  the  case.  Of  course  it  would  be  by  no  means 
becoming  in  bridal  parties  of  the  human  race  to  roar  like  bulls. 
There  are  several  others  of  this  long-necked  tribe  which  we  can- 
not here  notice,  although  they  occasionally  occur  in  Britain. 

The  Stork  {Ciconia  aJha)  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  of 
Eoiopean  birds,  and  presents^  as  Mr.  Selby  has  well  observed, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  laws  which  direct  the  migrations  of 
species,  and  confine  them  within  certain  limits.  Although 
scarcely  ever  seen  among  the  meadows  of  our  "  sea-girt  isle,"  it 
is  among  the  first  objects  to  attract  attention  in  Holland,  is  like- 
wise well  known  in  France,  and  spreads  northwards  during  the 
summer  season  into  Sweden,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Russia — "ob- 
serving the  time  of  its  coming."  Its  winter-quarters  are  Egypt, 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  Tnese  birds  are  fondly  protect^  in 
their  breeding  places,  not  only  by  the  Dutch,  but  by  most  of  the 
nations  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  they  have  been  observed 
in  the  Levant  to  prefer  the  house-tops  of  the  Turks  to  those  of 
Ae  Greeks,  who  irequently  plunder  their  places  of  repose.  Mr. 
Thompson  vras  fortpnate  in  finding  a  pair  quietly  nestled  on 
the  summit  of  the  beautiful  column  at  Avenches  (Aventicum), 
anciently  dedicated  to  Julia  Alpinula,  whose  filial  aflection  is 
so  finely  commemorated  by  Lord  Byron.  It  certainly  formed 
an  appropriate  resting-place  for  a  species  noted  both  for  filial  and 
parental  love.  The  stork  does  not  seem  to  have  been  freouent 
la  our  own  country,  even  in  ancient  times,  though  no  doubt 
fimnerly  better  known  than  now.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
died  in  1682,  records  having  seen  it  in  the  fens,  and  refers  to 
its  having  bem  killed  among  the  marshes  between  Norwich  and 
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Yarmonth,  In  regard  to  reoent  insUnoes^  we  may  montioiH 
that  the  specimen  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  was  shot  in  Shet- 
land some  years  ago,  and  another  was  caught  in  South  Bonald* 
shawy  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  in  1840. 

The  spoonbill  {Flatalea  leucorodia)  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  preceding,  being  now  only  a  casual  species  in 
Britain.  It  is  nowever  recorded  as  indigenous  by  our  older 
writers.  Pennant,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  informs  ua, 
that  ^^  it  inkabiU  the  Faroe  Isles,"  as  if  it  were  there  a  well 
known  visitant ;  yet  we  do  not  find  it  alluded  to  in  the  moat 
recent  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  those  Danish  out^osts^  by  an 
accurate  observer  Mr.  Wolley. 

The  remarkable  and  restricted  genus  Ibis  is  represented, 
though  rarely,  in  Britain  by  that  species  called  the  glossy  ibii^ 
a  bird  which  shared  in  the  mysterious  sepulchral  nonoura  so 
mis-bestowed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  extent  of  its  geographical  distribution,  being  found 
alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  It  was  more  com^ 
mon  during  the  preceding  century  than  now  in  England,  and 
old  gunners  about  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  &c.)  have  been  heard  to 
discourse  of  the  small  flocks  of  ^^  black  curlews"  which  they  had 
seen  in  their  youth.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  Ireland.  The  emr- 
balmed  bodies  of  the  green  or  glossy  ibis  are  still  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Memphis,  and  other  places  of  ancient  sepulture^ 
and  the  antiquary  and  the  naturalist  marvel  alike  at  the  wonder* 
ful  art  which,  for  some  thousand  years,  has  handed  down  almost 
unimpaired  to  a  far  removed  posterity,  the  form  and  features  of 
so  frail  a  creature.  The  perfection  of  an  obscurely  known  pro- 
cess may  be  said  to  have  hitherto  defied  the  wasting  tootn  o£ 
time,  so  that  the  self-same  individuals  exist  in  a  tangible  form 
which  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  mysterious  Nile  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  or  "  in  dim  seclusion  veiled"  inhabited 
the  solemn  sanctuary  of  temples,  which,  though  themselves  of 
most  magnificent  proportious,  are  now  scaroely  discernible  amid 
the  desert  dust  of  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  It  was,  however^ 
another  species,  called  the  sacred  ibis  {lb.  reliffiom)  the  conser- 
vation of  whose  mystical  body  chiefly  occupied  the  skill  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  embalmers.  This  is  the  bird  desmbed  by 
Abyssinian  Bruce  under  the  name  o{  Abou-hannes.*    It  is  now 

*  We  were  once  shewn  by  the  late  Baron  Cuvier  a  small  plume  of  ieathers  of 
the  Egyptian  Ibis,  which  had  been  found  adhering  to  an  embalmed  bird.  Though 
probably  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  old,  they  seemed  of  sound  tena^ 
oiouB  texture,  and  in  absence  of  other  materials,  we  should  not  have  objected 
(with  permission)  to  dress  a  safanon  fly  with  their  sacred  vanes.  The  qpecies  is 
accurately  figured  in  Wilson's  *•  Illu$tratioru  of  Zoohgy^^  Plate  xix.  In  M. 
Savigny's  otherwise  excellent  work,  Uittoire  KaiureUe  de  PlHs^  the  representation 
is  unendurable,— a  matter  to  be  regretted  in  regard  to  so  picturesqwe  a  species. 
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considered  a  European  species,  in  consequence  <^  having  been 
found  during  recent  years  in  Greece.* 

We  must  here  pass  over  the  curlews,  whimbrels,  redshanks, 
and  several  other  interesting  though  well-known  species.  The 
greenshank  {Totanua  oolvropus)  is  a  shy  and  wary,  but  very 
clamorous  bird,  which  spreads  alarm  by  sharp,  incessant,  anxious 
cries,  whenever  an  intruder  ventures  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  its  domains.  Although  a  frequent  winter  visitant,  it  was  long 
unknown  among  us  as  a  breeding  bird,  till  a  company  of  sport- 
ing naturalists  round  its  summer  na^nts  in  Sutheiiancl,  in  1884. 
Its  flight  though  swift,  is  devious,  and  when  inclined  to  rest  it 
alights  abruptly,  runs  a  few  yards,  and  then  stands  vibrating  its 
body.  In  the  northern  county  just  named  we  observed  that  it 
frequently  perched  on  the  taller  twigs  of  brushwood,  and  Mr. 
Hewitson,  when  in  Norway,  noticed  it  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tree — an  unusual  position  for  any  shoi*e-land  species. 

The  birds  callea  Sandpipers  are  numerous  and  diversified. 
The  English  term  is  applied  without  much  discrimination  to 
many  species,  which  ought  to  differ  in  name,  as  they  do  in 
nature.  The  more  maritime  kinds,  sometimes  called  shore 
larks,  are  Trtngcey  and  consist  of  the  dunlin,  knott,  and  many 
others,  very  abundant  along  our  sea-coasts  and  estuaries  during 
winter,  but  either  migrating  to  ftir  northern  countries,  or  be- 
taking themselves  to  our  interior  lakes  and  marshes,  in  the 
spring.  Other  species  belong  to  the  genus  Toianusy  Aciitisy 
oc.,  and  enliven  by  their  shrill  piping  cry  the  solitary  shores  of 
inland  waters.  One  of  the  most  abundant,  both  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  the  so-called  fresh- water  sand  lark,  (T.  hypoleucoBy 
Linn.)  It  is  a  migratory  species,  leaving  us  in  winter  and  re^ 
appearing  in  the  spring. 

Passing  over  the  avocets  and  long-legged  plovers,  which  can 
be  scarcely  now  regarded  as  natives,  we  come  to  a  noted  bird, 
nearly  allied  to  Tringay  called  the  ruff,  {MachetU  pugnaxy)  a 
species  which  still  breeds  in  England,  but  is  only  of  casual 
occurrence  in  Ireland  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  remarkable  for  two  things — ^pugnacity  and  polygamy.  Its 
actions  in  fighting,  as  Montagu  mforms  us,  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  came*cock,  the  head  being  lowered,  the  bill  held 
out  horizontaJly,  the  ruff  upon  the  neck,  and  indeed  almost 
every  feather  more  or  less  projected,  the  auricles  erected,  the 
tiul  partly  spread,  and  the  entire  bird  ^^  assuming  a  most  fero- 
cioua  aspect.''  When  either  combatant  can  obtain  a  firm  h(dd 
of  his  antagonist,  a  leap  succeeds,  accompanied  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  the  wing.    In  cock  fighting  the  leap  by  which  the 


•  Temminck^  OUeamx  d^Ewrope.    Pftrt  ir.  p.  892. 
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enemy  is  over-arched,  ia  for  the  sake  of  driving  the  spar  of  one 
into  the  head  of  the  other,  but  the  ruff,  although  it  combats 
after  the  same  fashion,  has  no  spars.  A  fiiend  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son^^s  informed  him,  that  when  he  was  leaving  Rotterdam  fer 
London,  in  spring,  a  huge  hamper,  containing  several  hundred 
rufis,  was  put  on  board  the  steamer.  Their  incessant  fighting 
proved  a  frequent  though  not  very  refined  source  of  amusement 
to  the  passengers.  Their  crib  was  a  perpetual  battle-field,  in 
which  every  individual  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  at  all  times 
engaged  as  long  as  his  own  life  lasted*  Great  was  the  trampling 
down  of  the  dying,  and  about  one  half  were  slain  before  the 
vessel  reached  London. 

This  species,  of  which  the  female  is  called  the  reeve,  is  much 
rarer  now  than  formerly,  even  in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
draining  of  the  fens,  and  the  disturbing  influence  of  agricultural 
operations.  Montagti,  whose  account  was  published  in  1813, 
found  the  trade  of  rufi^-catching  in  Lincolnshire  to  be  even  prior 
to  that  period  confined  to  few  persons,  and  scarcely  repaying 
the  labour  and  price  of  nets.  The  catchers  lived  in  obscure 
places  on  the  verge  of  the  fens,  and  sold  their  birds  for  about 
ten  shillings  a  dozen  to  others  who  made  a  trade  of  &ttening 
them  for  the  market,  and  who  obtained  for  them,  when  fit  for 
the  table,  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  guineas  per  dozen.  A 
remarkable  and  convenient  cnaracter  of  these  birds  is,  that  they 
feed  freely  the  moment  they  are  captured ;  and  although  their 
diet  of  bread  and  milk,  or  boiled  wneat,  must  be  as  an  ^^  un- 
known quantity^  in  their  native  fens,  they  take  kindly  to  such 
ingredients  on  the  instant  But  such  is  their  pugnacitv,  that 
they  would  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  if  their  little  feeding 
troughs  were  not  placed  here  and  there  at  some  distance  from 
each  other.  Few  are  taken  in  spring,  as  they  are  then  apt 
rather  to  pine  than  fatten.  It  is  for  other  and  obvious  reasons 
an  unadvisable  period  of  capture,  as  likely  to  realize  the  fable  of 
the  goose  and  golden  eggs,-— every  female  caught  during  the 
season  of  incubation  producing,  by  prevention,  the  loss  of  four 
young.  The  temptation  to  use  the  net  at  that  period  arises 
from  the  birds  being  observed  to  lUlly  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  to 
assemble  on  small  patches  of  rising  ground  for  the  purposes  of 
love  and  combat.  These  places  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
trodden  aspect  of  the  turf.  The  principal  and  more  appropriate 
period,  however,  is  in  September,  when  the  young  birds  are  on 
the  wing, — these  being  more  delicate  for  the  table,  less  inclined 
to  fight,  and  therefore  more  submissive  in  confinement 

Regarding  a  bird  so  well  known  as  the  woodcock  we  need  not 
here  dilate.  Yet  there  are  points  of  interest,  even  of  difficulty 
in  its  history,  which  we,  the  critical  expositor,  should  ourselves 
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be  glad  to  have  explained.  What  is  the  reason  of  its  breeding 
80  mnch  more  fieqnently  of  late  years  in  Britain  than  of  old, 
when  it  was  known  only  as  a  winter  immigrant  T  Is  this  to  be 
attribated  to  a  change  in  our  seasons,  or  (which  may  have  a 
cansal  connexion  witn  that  change)  an  increase  of  woods  and 
plantations,  which  afford  additional  and  more  secure  retreats, 
and  a  better  and  more  abundant  sapply  of  food  ?  Sir  William 
Jardine  regards  this  increase  as  ratner  apparent  than  real,  and 
thinks  it  occasioned  by  the  greater  attention  now  paid  to  omi- 
tbology,  and  the  more  frequent  observance  and  record  of  all 
natural  phenomena.  In  Ireland,  the  occurrence  of  summer  or 
breeding  woodcocks  is  quite  familiar.  Let  us  take  the  instance 
of  Tollymore  Park,  the  Earl  of  Koden's,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Moume, 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  3000  feet,  and  present  a  variety 
cf  surface,  abounding  in  wood  of  different  ages,  with  occasional 
moist  though  open  glades,  which  even  in  a  dry  and  sultry  sum- 
mer afford  a  suitable  supply  of  food.  Although  a  resident  since 
1828,  it  was  only  in  1835  that  Lord  Eoden's  keeper  became 
ftware  of  woodcocks  continuing  there  throughout  the  year.  The 
first  nest  he  saw  was  at  the  foot  of  a  larch  tree,  and  looked  like 
a  pheasant^s.  It  contained  four  ^gs,  and  on  these  the  parent 
sat  so  close  as  to  allow  him  to  approach  within  a  foot.  When 
any  one  went  very  near,  she  was  always  observed  to  bury  her 
bill  to  the  base  in  the  grass  or  withered  ferns  alongside  the  nest. 
Since  1838  the  number  which  has  remained  to  breed  in  Tolly- 
more Park  has  been  on  the  increase.  In  1842  nine  nests  were 
seen;  in  1843,  twenty-two;  in  1847-8-9  they  bred  so  abun- 
dantly, that  no  less  than  thirty  nests  were  found  in  each  of  those 
years,  and  they  are  now  so  frequent  and  commonplace  as  to 
have  ceased  to  attract  attention.*  Woodcocks  are  also  well 
known  to  breed  in  Scotland,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Dunkeld 
woods,  Perthshire,  at  Brahan  Castle  and  Conan,  Ross-shire,  at 
Castle  Forbes,  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  Damaway  and  Cawdor, 
fn  the  county  of  Moray.  They  are,  however,  essentially  a 
migratory  species  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  great  mass 
arriving  in  October,  and  taking  an  early  departure  during 
spring.  They  cross  away  north-eastwards  into  Scandinavia, 
where  (among  the  almost  endless  pine  forests  of  Norway)  Mr. 
Hewitson,  towards  sunset,  and  for  hours  thereafter,  saw  num-* 
bers  in  eonstant  flight  to  and  fro  above  the  topmost  boughs.  In 
rriattofi  to  this  comparativriy  eastern  residence  g£  woodcocks, 
we  have  sometimes  wondered  at  their  greater  abundance  in  Ire- 
land than  in  Britain.    It  does  not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of 

*  Birds  of  Ireland,  vol  iii.  p.  249. 
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their  latitudinal  migration,  and  they  most  instinctively  seek  it 
on  account  of  its  milder  and  more  open  winter  climate.  Even 
Islay,  the  most  south-western  of  our  Scottish  isles,  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  these  birds  than  any  portion  of  the  mainland.  These 
facts  have  been  explained  to  us  on  the  theory,  or  rather  hypo- 
thesis, that  as  woodcocks  might  come  from  America,  they  would 
naturally  soonest  reach  and  most  abide  in  Ireland,  and  such  out- 
lying Scottish  isles  as  Islay.  The  chief  objection  to  this  idea  is, 
that  our  woodcock  does  not  exist  in  the  western  world,  and  so 
cannot  come  from  it.  The  American  species,  Scolopax  minor, 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Europe. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  history  of  these  birds  to  which  we 
shall  here  refer,  is  one  which  to  ourselves  is  still  a  mystery. 
They  are  known  to  carry  about  their  unfledged  young  from 
place  to  place;  and  the  problem  to  solve  is,  by  what*meaus  is 
this  transportation  effected?  Of  the  fact  itself  there  is  no 
doubt.    Is  it  performed  by  feet  or  bill  ? 

A  few  words  on  rails  must  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  Gralla- 
torial  order.  Of  these  the  land-rail,  or  corn-crake,  is  our  best 
known  species.  Though  much  given  to  concealment  in  the 
natural  state,  it  is  easily  accustomed  to  captivity,  as  we  stated 
in  a  preceding  note.  Its  apparently  defective  powers  of  flight 
have  led  to  the  belief  in  certain  districts,  that  it  is  not  a  migra- 
tory species,  but  hybemaUs  in  cold  weather,  concealing  itself  in 
drains  and  dykes.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  migratory  move- 
ments, although  a  few  may  remain  with  us  throughout  the  year 
in  places  comparatively  free  from  frost.  In  Orkney,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  these  birds  are  sometimes  found  in  winter.  ^^  One 
was  observed  at  Lopness  in  December  1812,  and  another  in 
Rousay  in  1847  ;  and  upon  several  occasions,  when  digging  up 
old  turf-dykes,  land-rails  have  been  found  in  a  torpiacondn 
tion."*  The  torpidity  here  referred  to  may,  we  think,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  constitutional  power  or  peculiarity  in  rails  not 
sufficiently  known  or  adverted  to.  They  possess,  and  frequently 
exercise  the  faculty  of  simulating  death  when  captured.  This 
has  been  several  times  noted  by  trustworthy  observers  of  the 
British  species,  and  is  very  remarkable  in  a  nearly  allied  Ameri- 
can bird,  {RaUus  Carolinusj)  of  which  Mr.  George  Ord  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  communication  to  Alexander  Wilson,  gives  a 
good  account.f 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  branch  of  our  subject  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  following  species,  (all  of  rare  or  accidental 
occurrence,)  belonging  to  the  Grallatorial  order,  have  been 
found  in  Britain,  but  not  in  Ireland : — 

*  NcUural  Hittory  of  Orkney^  Part  I.  p.  69. 

t  See  Wibou's  Anurkan  Omiiholopy.   Sir  W.  Jardioe't  edition.  Vol.  iii.  p.  74% 
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1.  Gnam-eoloiiied  oouraer,  Ourtoriui  iMoheUinui. 

8.  Little-rioged  plorer,  Okaradriui  minor. 

S.  Great  white  heron,  Ardea  alba. 

4«  Puff-backed,  or  little  white  heroD^  A  rdea  russata, 

5.  Black  stork,  Cieonia  nigra, 

6.  Spotted  sandpiper,  Totanus  macularius, 

7.  Brown  or  grey  snipe,  Scolopax  grisea, 

8.  Pectoral  sandpiper,  Tringa pectoraiis, 

9.  Little  crake,  or  olivaceous  Gallinule,  Crex  pusilla, 

1 0.  Ked-necked  pbalarope,  PAalaropus  hyperhoreus. 

The  only  Grallatorial  bird  ever  found  in  Ireland^  and  unknown 
to  Britain^  is  the  Martinico  water-hen^  {GaUinula  Martinica^)  of 
wfaicfa  a  specimen  was  found  lyingdead  in  a  ditch, in  the  month 
of  Nov.  1845,  neat  the  village  of  Brandon,  on  the  sea  coast.  It 
had  probably  been  blown  aoross  the  Atlantic  in  a  storm,  and 
miy  serve  as  an  example  to  its  kindred  to  be  more  upon  their 
guard  in  time  to  come* 

We  fear  our  renuuning  space  will  scarcely  admit  of  our  expa- 
tiating on  the  great  and  excellent  order  oi  swimming-birds,  or 
Naiatores.  These,  next  to  the  Gallinaceous  kinds,  commonly 
called  poultry,  are,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  of  the  highest 
in^rtance  to  the  human  n^ce.  The  flesh  of  many  is  rich,  well 
flavoured,  and  nutritious ;  their  feathers,  being  soft  and  elastic, 
form  the  finest  materials  for  beds  and  bolsters,  while  their 
exquisite  down  is  unrivalled  for  quilts,  coverlets,  and  various 
articles  both  of  useful  and  ornamental  clothing.  They  also 
supply  us  with  (piiUs^  which  are  either  serviceable  or  otherwise 
aooording  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides, — which  is  surely  more  than  can  be 

Sredicated  of  that  abominable  substitute  the  steel-pen.  The 
ight  of  many  web-footed  birds  is  powerful  and  long-sustained, 
and  of  course  they  possess  an  advantage  over  the  strictly  terres- 
trml  kinds,  in  being  able  to  rest  themselves  on  water  as  well  as 
land.  Aldiough  their  wings,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
mqority  of  other-  birds,  are  somewhat  small  and  narrow,  their 
alinott  vibratory  movements  are  so  quickly  repeated,  and  the 
onward  impetus  of  their  bulky  bodies,  once  under  weigh,  is  so 
gveaty  that  they  probably  advance  at  a  more  rapid  rate  uian  the 
species  of  any  otner  order.  It  is  long  since  Major  Cartwright 
calculated  tlie  flight  of  the  eider  duck  as  equal  to  ninety  mues 
an  hour, — a  progression  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  bird 
above^  must  render  travelling  express  by  railway  train,  a  most 
unwarrantable  waste  of  time. 

Gh:eat  Britain  and  Ireland  being  now  well  known  to  be  islands* 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Great  and  Little  Cumbrays,  our  shore  and 
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water  birds,  compared  with  those  of  Europe  in  general,  are  re- 
latively more  nnmerons  than  our  land  species  under  the  same 
comparative  view.  Although  the  birds  which  have  actually 
occurred  in  Europe,  counting  all  exotic  and  other  stragglers, 
have  been  estimated  at  500,  and  the  British  kinds,  also  counting 
stray  species  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  at  350,  yet  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  correct  comparative  view,  we  shall  fall  back  a  few 
years  to  Mr.  Gould's  enumeration  of  the  former — being  460 ; 
and  to  Mr.  Macgillivray'^s  estimate  (in  his  ^'  Manual  *')  of  the 
latter — being  322.  Of  these  460  continental  birds,  279  are  land 
birds,  properly  so  called,  and  181  (much  less  than  one  half)  are 
water  biras  and  waders.  Of  the  322  British  birds,  160  are  land 
species,  while  162  (rather  more  than  one  half)  are  water  birds 
and  waders.  By  the  former  enumeration,  continental  Europe, 
in  possessing  279  land  birds,  is  richer  than  Britain  by  119  species, 
whereas  in  water  birds  and  waders,  the  excess  is  only  30. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  relative  proportions  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  these  three  great  divisions, — 

Continental  Species.  British  Species. 

279  Land  birds.  160  Land  Birds. 

78  Waders.  70  Waders. 

103  Water  birds.  92  Water  Birds. 

460  822 

Let  us  now  pass  in  rapid  review  over  the  principal  groups  of 
the  swimming  oirds,  or  Natatorial  order.  Of  Geese,  properly  so 
called,  (genera  Anser  and  Bemiclay)  we  have  in  Britain  eight 
different  species.  Next  to  the  swans,  they  are  the  largest  of  our 
aquatic  kinds.  They  are  gregarious,  inhabit  during  the  summer 
season  the  swamps  and  marine  shores  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarc- 
tic regions,  and  migrate  before  winter  towards  or  into  equatorial 
countries.  They  walk  awkwardly,  fly  vigorously,  (often  in  a 
peculiar  array,  wedge-shaped,  or  in  lengthened  files,)  swim  buoy- 
antly, feed  on  see&  and  grasses,  and  never  dive  except  when 
sporting  with  each  other,  or  to  escape  when  wounded.  The 
wild  goose,  (Anser  ferusy)  sometimes  called  the  grey-lag,  although 
the  supposed  origin  of  our  domesticated  species,  is  now  a  rare 
bird  in  JBritain,  being  unfreauent  even  in  winter,  and  quite  un- 
known among  us  as  a  breeder.*  The  bill  is  large  and  thick, 
with  its  terminal  nail  pale  grey  or  whitish.  It  is  unknown  in 
North  America,  the  common  goose  there,  and  throughout  the 


*  We  beu*  in  mind  that  Mr.  St.  John  Mid  others  haTe  stated  it  to  hresd  in 
Sutherland;  hut  we  think  there  most  have  been  some  misapprehension  of  the 
species.    The  kind  we  have  several  times  found  there  in  summer  was  not  the 
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States,  being  Anaer  Cafutdensis.  Two  of  onr  native  species,  the 
bean  goose  (Anser  segetum)^  and  the  pink-footed  or  short-billed 
species  {A,  braehyrht/nchus),  are  frequently  confounded  with 
tiie  grey-lag.  In  both  the  former  the  nail  upon  the  bill  is 
black. 

^  The  swans  are  the  grandest  and  most  graceful  of  all  our  native 
birds,  whether  of  sea  or  land.  There  are  eight  species  known, 
of  which  four  (besides  the  tame  one)  have  occurred  in  Britain. 
Of  these  the  Hooper  (Cygnus  musicus)  is  the  most  common,  and 
like  the  others  is  only  a  winter  visitant.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
origin  of  our  domesticated  kind,  or  mute  swan  (^Cygnus  olor)y 
not  now  found  wild  in  Britain,  but  still  well  known  in  the 
natural  state  in  many  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Europe.  This  latter  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  the  others 
by  tke  large  black  frontal  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Many 
have,  marvelled  why  a  bird  so  silent  as  the  swan  should  have 
been  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  music.  During  their 
migrations,  the  wild  species  are  said  to  utter  loud  trumpet-like 
cries,  which  when  heard  high  in  air  are  clear  and  mellow,  and 
resemble  "  the  sounds  from  a  distant  band  of  music."  These 
notes  are  described  as  having  a  peculiarly  exciting  effect  on  the 
human  mind,  more  especially  in  wild  and  desert  regions,  where 
they  give  rise  to  the  most  agreeable  feelings  among  tribes  de- 
pendent for  subsistence  on  the  chase.* 

Several  swans  are  common  to  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  from  Alexander  Wilson's  description  of 
^the  swan,"  how  much  he  knew  about  them.  The  distinctions 
have  been  clearly  described  onlpr  in  later  years.  The  wild  swan 
of  Europe  {C.  musums)  inhabits  a  great  range  of  the  Arctic 
circle. 

The  AnatidcBy  or  ducks,  are  an  extremely  numerous  family, 

*  Wild  swans  are  numerous  in  Iceland  during  "  ibe  sleepless  summer  of  long 
C^ty^  which  pours  such  a  continuous  blaze  into  the  meres  and  marshes  of  that 
oSierwise  dreary  region.  Some  eren  pass  the  winter  there,  and  their  so-called 
soBg  is  often  heard  through  the  darkness  of  that  long  enduring  night  as  they  are 
passing,  like  a  stream  of  snow  along  the  murky  sky,  from  place  to  pUce.  It  is 
described  bv  writers  on  Iceland  as  very  grateful  to  the  ear,  somewhat  resembling 
the  tones  of  a  violin,  each  note  occurring  after  a  distinct  interral.  This  music 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  a  signal  or  watchword  to  prerent  dis]>er8ion, — **  in 
the  twilight,  in  the  ereninf,  in  the  black  and  dark  night."  The  singing  of  the 
swan,  whether  living  or  dymg,  is  therefore  not  a  fable.  It  has  at  least  its  founds* 
tion  in  truth,  as  hare  necessarily  most  things  which  have  been  fabled.  OlafBen 
fth.  i.  p.  S4.)  describes  it  as  <*  most  pleasant  to  hear."  Henderson  (vol.  ii.  pp.  10, 
ISS.)  records  the  wild  swan  as  <*  singing  melodiously ;"  while  in  the  Edda  we  find 
Niotdy  when  forced  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
uttering  in  lamentation, — *<  How  do  I  hate  the  abode  of  the  mountains  I  There 
one  hmn  nothing  but  the  howKng  of  wolves,  instead  of  the  sweet  singing  of  the 
swans  who  dweU  on  the  sea  shores."  (Mallett's  Northern  AtUiquUieB,  vol.  H.  p.  58.) 
The  Icelanders  regard  the  note  of  the  swan  as  presaging  a  thaw,  and  are  there- 
fore well  pleased  to  hear  it  during  long-continued  frosts. 
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diversified  in  their  charaotera  and  aspect,  widely  distributed  over 
the  earthy  and  of  great  economic  vaiu^  wherever  found*  We 
have  thirtjr  different  kinds  of  ducks  in  Britain,  many  of  them, 
however,  being  only  occasional  or  accidental  visitors.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  species : — 


1.  Shieldrake, 

Tadoma  vulpcmser. 

2.  Ruddy  shieldrake,^ 

Tadoma  casarha. 

3.  Common  wild  duck, 

Anas  hoschas. 

4.  Bimaculated  duck,' 

Anas  glocitans. 

5.  Common  teal, 

Qaerquedula  crecca. 

d.  Gai^ney, 

Querquedtda  cirda. 

7.  Gadwall,» 

Querqu^tda  strepera. 

8.  Pintail, 

Qaerquedula  acuta. 

9.  Blue-winged  shoveUer,^ 

Mhynchagpis  clt/peata. 

10.  Wigeon, 

Mareca  penelope. 

11.  American  Wigeon,** 

Mareea  Ameruxma. 

12.  Pochard, 

Aylhyafarina. 

13.  Red-crested  pochard,^ 

Ayihya  rufina. 

14.  Ferruginous  scaup  duck,^ 

Fuligula  Nyroca. 

15.  Broad-billed  scaup  duck. 

FuUgula  marila. 

1 6.  Tufted  scaup  duck, 

Fuligula  cristata. 

17.  Surfscoter,8 

Oidmia  perspicUkUa. 

18.  Velvet  scoter. 

Oidemiafusca. 

1 9.  Black  scoter. 

Oidemia  nigra. 

20.  Eider  duck. 

SoTnateria  molUssma. 

21.  Kingduck,* 

Somaterta  spectMUs. 

22.  atelier's  duck,^ 

SuUeria  dispar. 

23*  Harlequin  duck,ii 

Okmgula  Jdetrumka. 

24.  Golden  Eye, 

CUmgula  chrysophAalma, 

25.  Bnffel-headed  duck  » 

Clangula  albeola. 

26.  Long-tailed  duck. 

ffarelda  gladaUs. 

27.  Goosander, 

Merganser  castor. 

28.  Red-breasted  Goosander, 

Merganser  serrator. 

29.  Hooded  Goosander," 

Merganser  cuctdlatus. 

30.  Pied  Smew^  or  Nun, 

*  Accidetital,  fitnn  North-eastern  Europe. 
'  Accidental,  from  Northern  Asia. 

'  Rare,  from  Holland  and  Northern  Eorope. 

*  Rare,  from  Continental  Europe. 

^  Accidental,  from  North  America.   Supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  our 
common  wigeon. 

*  Occasional,  from  North-eastern  Europe. 
^  Occasional,  from  Eastern  Europe. 

'  Accidentali  fi*om  North  America. 

'  Rare,  from  the  North  of  Europe  and  America* 

1^  Accidental,  from  Northern  Ama  and  America. 

^^  Rar^  from  North  America. 

^  Accidental,  from  North  America. 

^  Acddental,  from  North  America. 
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The  wild  duck  (AtMs  boaehas)  is  the  undoubted  origin  of  our 
domesticated  species, — a  relationship  which  does  not  exist  be* 
tween  our  wild  and  tame  swans.  In  the  natural  state  this  species 
pairs, — the  male,  although  he  takes  no  share  in  the  labours  of 
incubation^  keeping  a  careful  watch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
brooding  mate.  Tame  ducks,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  this  more 
steady  sentimentalism,  and  instead  of  pairing  become  polygamous. 

The  teal  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  our 
ducks.  It  abides  with  us  throughout  the  year,  breeding  abun- 
dantly in  the  northern  counties,  near  our  inland  waters,  and 
congregating  in  winter.  The  wigeon  is  a  most  abundant  winter 
species,  especially  in  England,  a  greater  number  being  caught 
in  the  decoys  of  the  soutnem  counties,  than  of  all  other  ducks 
combined.  Their  distribution  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Although 
numerous  in  Orkney  during  winter,  they  are  rare  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  outer  Hebrides. 
They  increase  as  we  advance  southwards,  and  swarm  in  the 
shires  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  Wigeons  begin  to  arrive  in 
Britain  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  depart  in  spring. 
So  very  few  remain  during  the  summer,  that  they  were  unknown 
as  native  breeding  birds  until  June  1834,  when  a  party  of 
naturalists,  while  exploring  Sutherland,  found  their  nests  in 
several  lakes  of  that  interesting  and  well-cared  for  county. 

The  eideivduck  is  one  of  our  most  noted  species,  although  of 
litde  economic  value,  as  its  flesh  is  fishy  tastea,  and  its  brewing 
places  in  Britain  too  few  to  be  of  much  importance  in  respect 
to  dovni.  Its  great  haunts  are  Iceland,  and  other  arctic  regions, 
where  it  lavs  from  five  to  eight  large  eggs  of  a  pale  greenish-grey 
colour,  which  it  imbeds  in,  and  occasionally  covers  over,  with 
down  plucked  from  its  own  fair  body.  This  bird  is  common 
alike  to  Europe  and  America. 

The  mergansers  and  goosanders  form  a  peculiar  group,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  ducks  by  their  straight,  lengthened, 
somewhat  cylindrical  bills,  with  the  lamell»  of  the  mandibles 
narrow,  sharp,  in  some  strongly  serrated,  or  tooth  like.  They  seek 
their  food  by  swimming  under  water, — not  merely  by  immersing 
head  and  neck,  like  the  majority  of  their  congeners, — and  in  that 
habit,  as  well  as  by  their  elongated,  elliptical,  depressed  form  of 
body,  and  lengthened  necks,  they  form  a  natural  transition  to 
the  genuine  divers,  such  as  Uie  colymbi,  grebes,  and  others. 

The  grebes  (genus  Podicep$)j  of  which  we  have  four  species 
in  Britain,  besides  the  dabnchick,  are  birds  of  a  very  peculiar 
form,  with  small  wings,  and  the  legs,  in  consequence  of  the  tibia 
being  covered  by  the  skin  of  the  abdom^i,  seeming  to  proceed 
from  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body.  The  feet  are  fully 
webbed  only  at  the  base,  but  each  toe  has  a  broad  lateral  ex- 
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pansion  of  its  own.  The  plumage  of  the  grebes  is  soft  and 
beautifully  blended,  generally  on  the  lower  parts  of  a  silky  tex- 
ture and  silvery  lustre,  well  adapted  for  tippets.  These  birds 
are  piscatorial  in  their  habits,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  on 
shore,  where  they  walk  awkwardly,  and  are  ill  at  ease.  They 
never  alight  except  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  it  is  almost 
impossifyle  to  make  them  take  to  flight 

The  divers,  properly  so  called  (genus  Colymbus\  are  much 
larger  than  the  grebes.  Their  bills  are  compressed  and  very 
sharp  pointed.  Their  feet  are  fully  webbed,  and  their  tails  are 
composed  of  feathers  of  the  ordinary  structure,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  the  preceding  group,  almost  undistinguishable  downy 
plumelets.  These  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  immaculate  and 
almost  snowy  purity  of  the  under  parts  of  their  plumage, 
and  the  deep  glossy  blackness  of  the  upper  portions, — the  latter 
being  exouisitely  starred  and  streaked  with  white.  We  have 
three  kinds  in  Britain,  of  which  the  largest  and  most  majestic  is 
the  northern  diver  (C  glacialis),  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  those  birds  which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  great  deep. 
It  has  never  been  observed  to  breed  in  Britain.  The  black- 
throated  diver  (C.  arcticus)  is  another  species  of  considerable 
size  and  great  beauty.  Although  at  no  time  numerous,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  bird  along  our  northern  shores 
in  winter.  Till  of  late  years  it  was  uiiKnown  as  a  breeding 
bird  in  Britain.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  its  nest, 
or  rather  its  callow  young,  (for  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  nest,) 
among  some  stony  herbage  projecting  into  a  shallow  creek  of 
Loch  Craggie,  near  Lairg,  in  Sutherland,  and  we  have  since 
seen  both  old  and  young  in  other  lochs  of  that  county  during 
summer.  The  only  other  native  species  is  the  red-throated 
diver  {C,  septentrionalis)^  more  abundant  at  all  times  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  activity 
and  wary  watchfulness  of  this  bird  on  its  proper  element. 
Even  the  unarmed  angler  never  finds  himself  on  the  same 
side  of  the  loch  with  it.  It  swims  with  excessive  speed,  and, 
like  others  of  its  kind,  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  sinking 
its  body  without  diving,  that  is,  the  observer  sees  it  progressing 
rapidly  with  nothing  visible  but  a  snake-like  head  and  neck.  It 
obviously  belongs  to  the  "  uneasy  classes,"  and  is  never  satisfied 
or  at  rest.  It  can  seldom  be  approached  in  an  open  boat,  but 
seems  less  suspicious  of  larger  vessels,  and  has  been  seen  to  rise 
firom  under  the  very  bows  of  a  roaring  steamer. 

The  Awks  and  Guillemots  (including  the  PuflSn)  form  the 
next  group,  consisting  in  all  of  about  eight  British  species. 
We  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the  extreme  abundance  of  the 
Common  or  Foolish  Guillemot  (  Uria  troile)  on  all  our  seas  and 
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firths,  considering  that  it  lays  only  a  single  egg.  That  egg  is, 
however,  a  large  and  excellent  one,  in  no  degree  of  fishy  flavour, 
but  it  must  be  boiled  hard,  and  then  the  so-called  white  becomes 
firm,  though  continuing  of  a  somewhat  transparent  bluish  hue. 
The  yolk  is  granular  and  oily.  These  birds  lay  on  narrow 
shelves  or  ledges,  along  the  faces  of  perpendicular  cliffy  and  it 
is  a  marvel  to  many  how  the  eggs,  placed  without  bedding  on 
the  bare  hard  rock,  do  not  roll  away  ationce  into  the  sea.  The 
fishermen  say  that  they  adhere,  as  if  glued  by  some  natural 
viscidity,  but  their  saying  so  neither  enables  the  birds  them- 
selves to  do  this,  nor  others  to  ascertain  that  it  is  done.  The 
Black  Guillemot  (  U.  Grylle)  is  a  well  known  but  less  abundant 
species.  It  is  called  Geara  breac  among  the  Hebrides,  but  never 
oerabevy  which  is  the  name  of  another  and  very  different  bird — 
the  Manx  Shearwater  (Pw^nttfi  anglorum).  Now  Mr.  Martin, 
in  his  "  Voyage  to  St  Kilda,"  makes  sad  confusion  by  comming- 
ling the  descnption  of  the  one  with  the  dissimilar  habits  of  the 
other,  thus  pleasantly  creating  for  himself  a  fictitious  bird  which 
has  no  existence  in  nature.  The  black  guillemot  differs  from 
the  common  kind  in  laying  from  two  to  three  eggs. 

The  razor-bills  differ  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  more 
dilated  form,  and  grooved  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  wedge- 
shaped  tail.  In  character  and  attributes  they  naturally  conduct 
us  to  the  awks.  We  may  here  note  that  the  genus  ^^  of 
Linnaeus  included  the  razor-bill,  the  puffin,  and  the  great  and 
little  awks.  Its  constitution  is  now  changed  and  restricted,  only 
a  single  species  beingretained  in  the  genus.  This  is  the  Great 
Awk,  or  Northern  l*enguin,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
(A  lea  impennis)^  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable  of  Euro- 
pean birds.  It  measures  nearly  three  feet  in  length  jfrom  the 
wU  to  the  toes.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  upjjer  portion  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  shading  mto  brown,  and  slightly  glossed 
with  green,  while  a  conspicuous  patch  between  the  bill  and  eye, 
and  aU  the  under  parts,  are  white.  So  unfi^quent  has  this  great 
searbird  become  oi  late  years  that  many  considerate  people  be- 
gin to  question  the  continuance  of  its  existence  upon  earth. 
It  has  not  been  known  to  breed  along  any  of  the  northern  shores 
of  continental  Europe  for  towards  a  hundred  years,  and  although 
as  recently  as  Lanot'^s  time  it  was  still  seen  in  Iceland,  Graba 
informs  us  that  it  is  now  unknown  there,  and  has  not  been  observed 
or  heard  of  either  in  Greenland  or  the  Faroe  Islands  for  many 
a  day.  None  of  our  own  assiduous  northern  voyagers  ever  met 
with  it,  and  although  known  in  St,  Kilda  by  the  name  of  gair- 
fowl  (Geirfual  of  the  Icelanders),  it  has  now  ceased  to  firequent 
that  lonely  isle.     Martin  says — "  hefiyetk  not  at  alU^ 

The  most  recent  authentic  instances  of  its  occurrence  may  be 
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briefly  mentioned.  The  late  Mr.  Bullock,  whfle  yistting  the 
Ori^neys  in  1813,  discovered  a  male  bird,  called  by  the  natives 
King  of  the  Awks,  off  Papa  Westra,  and  pursued  it  unremitting 
ly  for  many  hours  in  a  six-oared  boat,  but  such  were  the  rapi- 
dity and  perseverance  of  its  courses  under  water  that  he  was 
compl^ely  foiled,  and  finally  gave  up  the  chase.  This  individual 
was,  however,  obtained  after  his  departure,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  female,  the  supposed  mate  of  the  preoed- 
inff,  had  been  procured  in  Orkney  a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Bul- 
lock's arrival,  but  her  remains  were  not  preserved.  Dr.  Flem- 
ing, while  taking  a  cruise  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  with  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in  the  Light-house  yacht,  obtained  a  live 
specimen  of  the  great  awk  at  Scalpa  (Isle  of  Glass),  which  had 
been  captured  by  Mr.  Maclellan  some  time  before,  off  St.  Kilda. 
It  was  emaciated  and  sickly,  but  improved  in  condition  in  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  being  well  supplied  with  firesh  fish,  and 
permitted  to  sport  occasionally  in  the  water,  being  secured  by  a 
cord  attached  to  one  leg.  Even  in  this  trammell^  state,  its  na- 
tural movements  while  swimming  or  diving  under  water  were  so 
rapid  as  to  have  set  all  pursuit  at  defiance  had  the  bird  been  free.^ 
As  it  was,  its  love  of  liberty  eventually  proved  stronger  than  the 
cord  by  which  that  liberty  was  restrained,  for  during  a  subse- 
quent washing  with  which  it  was  considerately  favoured,  off  the 
island  of  Pladda,  to  the  south  of  Arran,  it  burst  its  bonds,  and 
was  seen  no  more  for  ever.  Many  years  afterwards  a  dead  spe- 
cimen was  found  floating  in  the  sea,  off  the  isle  of  Lundy,  on  the 
coast  of  South  Devon.  Some  have  fondly  fencied  that  this  may 
have  been  Dr.  Fleming's  individual,  but  it  would  have  been  difli- 
cult  to  prove  it  so,  and  we  believe  that,  under  the  circumstances^ 
no  claim  was  made.  From  the  pi'esumed  and  almost  proven 
inability  of  this  species  to  fly,  and  its  nearly  equal  inaptitude 
for  progress  on  the  ground,  we  do  not  set  much  store  by  Mr» 
BullocKs  statement  that  an  example  was  found  in  a  pond  of 
fresh  water  in  Buckinghamshire,  two  miles  from  the  Thames. 
There  are  many  large  geese  in  the  world,  and  one  would  suf- 
fice either  to  make  or  occasion  the  mistake.f  The  great  awk 
has  occurred  in  Ireland.  A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr. 
Burkitt  of  Waterford,  who  statea  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  re- 

*  Edinburgh  PhiL  Journ.^  vol.  x.  p.  96. 

t  We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  great  awk  if  incapable  of  flight ;  but  we 
cannot  accept  Baron  Cuvier'a  definition  of  his  own  genus  (il/ca),  where  he  Btatea, 
«  Leurs  ailes  sont  d^d^ent  trop  petitee  pour  les  aoutenir,  et  ils  ne  volent  point 
da  tout,"  {Eigne  Animal,  torn.  i.  p.  549) — ^because  he  prcceeds  to  describe  as  his 
first  species  the  Common  awk  (A  lea  toraa),  our  razor-bill,  which  when  fidrly  under 
way  flies  with  great  rapidity,  passing  with  ease  all  galls,  terns,  and  other  birds  of 
merely  buoyant  flight.  The  genus  Alca,  however,  as  now  constituted, contains  no 
other  species  than  that  truly  flightless  bird — the  great  awk,  Alca  impennit. 
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otived  the  Inrd  in  September  1884,  and  that  it  had  been  taken 
during  the  preoeding  Maj  by  a  fisherman,  o£F  Waterford  har- 
bour. It  lived  in  captivity  for  four  months,  feeding  more  fondly 
on  troat  and  other  uresh^water  fish,  than  on  those  of  the  sea. 
It  was  rather  fierce.  A  second  example  was  obtained  o£F  the 
Waterford  coast  abont  the  same  time,  bat  falling  into  igno- 
rant or  careless  hands,  it  was  destroyed.  In  Fel^ary  1844, 
a  note  was  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stopford  to 
Dr.  Harvey  of  Cork,  stating  that  one  of  these  birds  had  been 
found  on  the  long  strand  of  Castle  Freke, — ^^  having  been  waters 
ioaked  in  a  etormJ*  This  is  a  remaricable  expression,  and  de- 
scribes, almost  in  a  word,  the  condition  of  a  bird  naturally 
unable  to  flv,  and  so  forced  to  abide,  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, in  the  ^^  injurious  sea.^  Mr.  Thompson  believes,  firom  a 
description  given  nim  by  an  experienced  wild-fowl  shooter,  on 
whose  powers  of  observation  he  could  rely,  that  two  great  awks 
were  seen  together  in  Belfast  Bay  in  September  1845.^ 

The  family  called  Pelecanidce  includes  the  cormorants  and 
solan  geese, — birds  which,  difiering  considerably  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bill,  the  colour  of  the  plumage,  and  the  habits  of  life, 
are  now  prepay  placed  in  separate  geiiera.  Cormorants  are 
seldom  seen  upon  the  wing,  and  seek  their  food  by  diving  for  it 
from  the  surface  on  which  they  swim ;  solan  geese,  while  feed- 
ing, are  almost  ever  on  the  wing,  and  plunge  ror  prey  by  a  sud- 
den descent  upon  it  from  a  considerable  height  in  air.  The 
great  black  cormorant  is  firequently  found  rar  inland  on  our 
tranquil  lakes  of  firesh  water, — ^the  green  or  crested  species 
rarely  leaves  our  rocky  shores.  The  gannets  never  do  so.  In 
,  the  latter  will  rarelv  cross  even  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  but 
fer  "  doubling  the  Cape,'*  however  firee  from  Cafires.  Mr. 
_^acgillivray  once  saw  a  gannet  adventure  across  an  isthmus  (an 
ill-8eTected  one,  as  it  speedily  appeared)  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Unfortunately  an  eagle  that  happened  to  be  flying 
past  observed  and  struck  it  down.  It  was  taken  up  dead  by 
sone  people  who  were  standing  near  the  place,  and  perceivM 
the  unexpected  onslaught.  Gannets  are  much  more  cregarious 
than  cormorants,  or  rather,  being  less  easily  satis&d  in  the 
selection  of  a  site,  they  necessarily  congregate  in  the  few  breed- 
ing places  which'  befit  them.  Their  on^  nestling  haunt  in 
England  is  Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Their  sole 
Iri£  station  is  one  of  the  Skellig  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Kenr. 
None  breed  on  St.  Kilda,  properly  so  called;  but  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Boirera,  and  two  huge  adjacent  rocks^  called 
Stack  X«y  and  Stack  Namin,  are  cov^ed  with  them  thick  ^  as 
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leaves  in  Yallombrosa."  Two  other  places  in  our  western 
waters  are  frequented  by  gannets,— Suliskerry,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  that  fine 
old,  though  sometimes  inconvenient  mountainous  rock  called 
Ailsa  Craig,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Their  only 
place  of  settlement  along  our  eastern  shore  is  the  Bass  Bock, — 
from  whence  they  derive  their  specific  title  of  Bassancu  Al- 
though gannets  are  not  strictly  speaking  birds  of  passage  (in 
the  same  sense  as  swallows),  yet  they  leave  their  breeding  haunts 
during  the  colder  months,  spread  themselves  southwards  into 
warmer  regions,  and  are  not  seldom  seen,  even  in  midwinter^ 
diving  for  pilchards  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  They  assemble 
again  upon  their  rocky  fastnesses  in  early  spring. 

So  many  curious  things  occur  in  the  actual  and  ascertained 
history  of  all  creatures,  that  we  cannot  see  the  need  of  ever 
stating  what  is  either  doubtful  or  untrue.  Yet  both  the  early 
and  more  recent  records  of  the  ^innet  are  full  of  "  fond  inven- 
tions." 1«^  In  OTiaherty's  <<  West  or  H-Jar  Connaught,"  a 
work  written  in  1684,  (published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological 
Society  in  1846,)  we  are  informed  that — "  Here  the  ganet 
soares  high  in  the  sky  to  espy  his  prey  in  the  sea  under  him,  at 
which  he  casts  himself  headlong,  and  swallows  up  whole  her- 
rings in  a  morsell."  Serves  them  right,  and  all  according  to 
nature.  But  it  is  immediately  added,  "  This  bird  flys  through 
the  ships'*  sailes,  piercing  them  with  his  beak."  Now,  we  don't 
admit  this  feat,  not  so  much  because  the  creature  is  quite  in- 
competent to  its  performance,  as  because  having  no  purpose  to 
serve  thereby,  he  is  not  likely  to  try  an  experiment  which  might 
be  dangerous  as  well  as  unproductive.  2dlyy  Mr.  John  Mac* 
gillivray  tells  the  following  story,  and  *< believes  it  true:" — 
oeveral  years  ago  an  open  boat  was  returning  from  St.  Kilda  to 
Harris,  and  a  few  herrings  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  bottom, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  ballast,  [and  of  course  among  or  very 
near  the  boatmen's  feet.]  A  gannet  passing  overhead  stopped 
and  hovered  for  a  moment,  and  thon  suddenly  dashing  down 
upon  the  fish,  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  [a  well- 
conditioned  one,  we  may  suppose,  when  employed  on  so  exposed 
a  voyage]  as  far  as  the  middle  of  its  own  body ;  and  being  re- 
tained in  that  position  by  one  of  the  crew,  yielded  compensation 
by  effectually  stopping  the  leak  which  it  must  otherwise  have 
made.*  3(f/y,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  while  discoursing  on 
the  depth  at  which  a  gannet  perceives,  and  will  descend  to  in 
pursuit  of  prey,  reports  the  experience  of  a  "  worthy  resident  of 
my  acquaintance,"  the  post^master  (in  the  year  1836)  of  Bal- 

•  Edinbwrgh  PhU.  Jonmal  for  January  1842,  p.  66. 
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lantrae,  a  well-known  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
and  the  conclusion  be  comes  to  is,  ^^  that  nambers  of  these  bircU 
haye  been  taken  in  nets  at  a  deptli  of  ISO  feet" 

**  QwaneiB,"  quoth  the  post-master,  "  are  very  commonly  caught 
about  Ballantrae  (chiefly  in  the  month  of  March)  in  the  fishermen's 
neta^  which  are  generally  sunk  from  nine  to  twenty,  bat  sometimes  to 
the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms  (180  feet),  just  as  the  fish,  herrings,  &c. 
are  lying.  They  are  taken  at  all  these  depths  when  the  water  is  rough 
as  well  as  smooth,  and  in  both  the  cod  and  turbot  nets  (respectively 
five  and  seven  inches  wide  in  the  mesh).  Of  the  greatest  quantity 
taken  at  one  time,  '  John,  son  of  old  Alexander  Coulter,  can  make 
oath,  that  he  took  ninety-four  gannets  from  one  net,  at  a  single  haul^ 
a  few  years  ago.  The  net  was  about  sixty  fathoms  long,  a  cod-net, 
wrought  in  a  five-inch  scale.  The  birds  brought  up  the  net^  with  its 
tinkers  and  Jish^  to  the  top,  when  such  as  were  not  drowned  made  a 
sad  struggle  to  escape.  There  were  four  nets  in  this  train  ;  but  the 
above  ninety-four  were  in  one  of  the  nets^  and  there  were  thirty-four 
additional  birds  in  the  other  part  of  the  train,  being  128  gannets 
in  all.'"' 

Now,  we  do  not  think  that  the  excellent  historian  of  the 
Birds  of  Ireland  has  here  exercised  his  customary  caution.  It 
does  not  follow,  and  certainly  the  fact  is  not  stated,  that  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to  the  nets  had  been  sunk  to  thirty 
fathoms ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  extreme  buoyancy  of  the 
birds  being  such  as  to  bring  up  the  net,  proves  that  they  were 
not  far  from  the  surface.  Sink  a  solan  goose  to  the  depth  of 
180  feet,  and  its  power  of  flotation  upwards  would  be  much 
diminished,  even  were  it  a  free  agent.  If  so,  what  are  we  to 
say  to  that  same  power  when  the  poor  bird  is  sorely  beset  by 
miserable  meshes,  and  moreover  the  foot-rope  of  the  net  is  kept 
firmly  down  by  weights  of  lead,  or  heavy  stones  thereto  at- 
tached T  But,  instead  of  reasoning  on  this  matter,  let  us  turn 
up  the  Admiralty  charts  of  that  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
dlyde,  and  we  shall  there  find  that  the  fishing-bank  in  question 
(with  which  we  have  ourselves  some  practical  acquaintance)  lies 
at  a  dej)th  of  only  from  seven  to  eleven  fathoms,  its  average 
mass  01  water  being  thus  not  more  than  one-third  of  what 
would  be  indispensable  for  the  prodigious  plunge  above  recorded.f 
We  therefore  back  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  and  our  bold  surveyors, 
even  against  John  Coulter  and  the  post-master  of  Ballantrae.^ 

•  Bvrd$  oflrdand,  voV  i".  P.  258. 

f  See  AdmwaUy  Chart  of  Scotland,  West  Coast  Sheet  II.— Firth  of  Gyde. 
Snrrejed  bj  Ckptain  C.  G.  RobinsoD,  R.N.,  F.6.S.    1846. 

t  We  belieye  that  no  ploDging  bird,  that  ia,  no  speoiee  which  fidls  from  aboT« 
aerely  by  the  impetus  of  its  own  weight,  either  descends  so  deep,  or  swims  so  far 
vader  water  as  a  diving  bird,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  as  one  which  makes  its 
dip  from  the  snrlaoe,  and  then  progresaes  downwards  or  onwards  by  the  oontfaiv- 
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The  Terns,  or  sea-swaUows,  are  an  elegant  and  ratb^  numeroiis 
tribe,  being  generally  characterized  by  a  sharp  and  slender  bill, 
lengthened  wings,  foiled  tail,  with  the  crown  of  the  head  black, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  pure  pearl  grey,  the  under  white. 
Their  flight  is  easy  and  buoyant,  ana  their  cry,  though  neither 
loud  nor  long,  rather  grating.  But  of  these,  and  the  more  fstmi- 
liar  family  oi  gulls,  of  which,  including  the  various  sub-genera, 
and  taking  stray  birds  or  foreign  stragglers  to  account,  about 
nineteen  different  kinds  have  been  seen  along  the  British  coasts, 
our  now  exceeded  limits  warn  us  to  be  silent.  We  shall  con- 
clude with  a  brief  notice  of  one  or  two  rather  peculiar  species, 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  petrels. 

The  fulmar  (Procellaria  glacialis)  in  its  general  aspect  is 
veiy  like  a  gull,  out  its  bill  and  tubular  nostrils  give  it  an  organic 
relationship  to  the  birds  above  named.  Its  principal,  if  not  sole 
breeding  place  among  the  British  islands,  is  St.  Kilda,  where  it 
is  found  during  the  summer  season  in  countless  multitudes, 
affording  the  natives  an  invaluable  addition  to  their  domestic 
comforts  in  the  form  of  food  and  oil.  Where  it  gets  this  oil, 
nobody  that  we  have  ever  met  with  seems  to  know.  Does  it  fly 
for  it  as  far  as  Greenland,  where  blubber  most  abounds  t  The 
Eeverend  Dr.  (then  the  energetic  Captain)  Scoresby  told  us 
many  years  ago,  how  when  his  men  were  flensing  the  whale, 
these  birds  flew  at  all  fatty  matters  which  might  fall  aside,  and 
often  settled  in  crowds  upon  the  insensate  carcase  of  the  monarch 
of  the  deep.  So  near  do  they  approach  the  scene  of  surgical 
operations,  that  they  are  often  knocked  down  in  great  numoers 
with  boat-hooks,  or  even  sometimes  captured  with  the  hand ; 
and  so  greedily  do  they  gorge  themselves  with  their  beloved 
blubber,  as  to  become  for  a  time  incapable  of  flight.  This 
account  contrasts  strangely  with  the  more  superficial  observance 
of  the  fulmar  afforded  by  a  chance  visit  to  St.  Kilda.  There, 
over  the  sparkling  sea,  or  within  the  sombre  shadow  of  that 
great  rock,  a  mild  and  dove-eyed  creature  is  seen  for  ever  on 
Uie  wing,  gliding  serenely  over  the  surface  with  a  most  soft  and 
buoyant  flight,  sometimes  approaching  within  a  few  yards  of 
boat  or  cutter,  ^^  in  wonder,  not  in  fear,"  but  never,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  ever  picking  up  anything  from  the  redundant  waves, 
or  even  helping  itself  to  what  is  uirown  towards  it.  Its  more 
prolonged  and  distant  flights  seem  northwards,  and  many  are 
observed  as  if  returning,  though  without  either  flurry  or  fatigue, 

ova  aetion  both  of  wings  and  feet  A  aobn  gooae  genenUly  rieea  within  a  few  i«ei 
of  the  place  into  which  it  has  phinged,  and  s^dom  eoDtinnes  submei'ged  more  than 
about  twenty  seoonds.  To  descend  thirty  fathoms,  and  reappear  in  that  time,  it 
must  Bwim  at  least  S60  feet  (or  18  feet  per  second,)  even  if  it  goes  and  oomea  in  a 
line  inaihraiaticaUy  straight 
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from  some  far  comitry,  their  interior  being  al?rayB  stored  with  a 
rich  amber-colonred  oil^  well  clarified,  and  fit  for  instant  use. 
By  what  means,  and  whence,  is  this  obtained,  and  how  far  have 
these  beneficent  ^^  slaves  of  the  lamp"  to  fly  for  it  across  the 
briny  waves?  We  have  sometimes  thought  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  be  a  perfectly  well  instructed  ornithologist.  Many  points 
occur  of  difficult  solution,  although  there  are  certainly  few 
things  more  familiar  than  oil  and  feathers. 

The  old  fulmars  feed  their  young  with  this  liquid  fat,  empty- 
ing it  firom  their  interior  into  that  of  their  ofispring,  and  wnen 
seized  upon  by  any  ruthless  and  unauthorized  intruder  on  the 
sanctity  of  their  rocky  ledges,  having  an  undoubted  right  to  do 
what  tney  like  with  their  own,  they  squirt  it  suddenly  throu^ 
die  throat  into  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  assailant.  So,  when 
the  natives  make  a  sudden  nocturnal  dart  upon  them  in  their 
nests,  they  are  always  careful  to  grasp  them  firmly  round  the 
neck,  to  prevent  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  most  precious  oil.  The 
bill  is  then  opened,  and  held  over  the  prepared  gullet  of  a  solan 
0oose^  till  about  a  table  spoonful  has  been  disgorged.  The  young 
birds,  when  handled,  also  yield,  though  in  smaller  proportions, 
their  contribution  to  the  evening  lights  which  serve  to  cneer  the 
sadness  of  those  desolate  dwellings,  so 

^  Far  amid  the  melaocholy  main." 

The  flesh  of  the  young  fulmar,  on  account  of  its  inherently  oily 
nature,  forms  a  nvourite  food  with  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda. 
The  only  other  species  we  shall  notice  is  likewise  a  native  of 
the  last  named  island,  though  not  so  exclusively  confined  to  it — 
we  mean  the  Shearwater  {Puffinue  Anglorum).  From  the 
darkness  of  its  plumage,  its  nearly  nocturnal  habits,  its  subter- 
ranean haunts,  and  the  carefulness  with  which  it  keeps  itself 
concealed  throughout  the  day,  there  seems  to  be  something 
rather  sinister  in  its  character.  It  generally  breeds  at  the  far 
end  of  a  hole,  which  it  excavates  in  i^  or  sandy  soil,  sometimes 
taking  possession  of  a  rabbit'^s  burrow,  where  such  occurs.  It 
lays  only  a  single  egg,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  the  most  dazzling 
wniteness,  and  pecuHarly  beautiful  in  its  texture.  In  summer 
we  find  this  bird  not  only  in  St  Kilda,  but  in  several  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  It  seems  now,  however,  to  have 
enttrdy  deserted  that  small  island  the  Calf  of  Man— its  only 
southern  locality  that  we  know  of  being  a  barren  isle  called 
Annet,  one  of  the  Scilly  group*  Its  frequenqr  in  former 
days  in  Orkney  is  attested  oy  the  Keverenn  George  Low  in 
his  Fauna  Orcadensis.  These  birds  disperse  themselves  over 
the  seas  in  winter,  probably  migrating  southwards.  Their  flight 
is  smooth  and  glidmg,  occasionally  very  rapid,  always  buoyant 
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and  easy.  They  fly  low  along  the  surface,  often  descending 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  then  mounting  up  into  the  air,  over 
the  sparkling  crest,  and  down  again  into  the  smoother  hollows. 
What  a  strange  thing  it  is  for  a  creature  which  can  do  all  this 
so  gracefully,  and  with  such  unwearied  wing,  to  pass  the  live- 
long day  in  a  darksome  subterranean  cell,  without  one  glimpse  of 
that  immeasurable  main  on  which,  at  other  times,  it  so  rejoices  I 
We  scarcely  got  more  than  a  glance  of  this  mysterious  shear- 
water during  an  exploration,  some  years  ago,  of  the  marvels  of 
St.  Kilda.  Only  two  or  three  were  seen  one  evening  after  sun- 
set, gliding,  as  it  were,  from  beneath  the  ^^  stones  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  betaking  themselves  seawards, 
just  as  the  curtain  of  night  was  falling  upon  the  great  waters. 

The  following  Natatorial  species  have  occurred  in  Britain,  but 
not  in  Ireland  : — 

1.  Polish  swaD,  Ctfgnus  immtUahilU, 

2.  Pink*footed  goose,  Anser  brackyryncAus. 
d.  Spur-winged  goose,                     Anser gambensis, 

4.  Bimaculated  duck,  Anas glocitans. 

5.  Steller's  western  duck,  Polysticta  Stelleri, 

6.  Red-crested  whistling  duck,  Fuligula  rufina, 

7.  Ferruginous,  or  Nyroca  duck,  FuL  Uucophthalmos. 

8.  American  scaup  duck,  FuL  tnariloides. 

9.  Harlequin  duck,  Clangula  histrionica, 

10.  Buffel-headed  duck,  Clangula  aldeola, 

11.  Caspian  tern,  Sterna  Caspica, 

1 2.  Gull-billed  tern,  Sterna  anglica, 

13.  Ross's  gull,  Larus  Rossiu 

1 4.  Laughing  gall,  Larus  atriciila. 

15.  Bulwers  petrel,  Thaiassidroma  Bulweri. 

16.  Wilson's  petrel,  Thai.  Wilsoni. 

The  following  kinds,  all  casual  stragglers  from  far  countries, 
have  been  met  with  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  Britain : — 

1 .  Ruppell's  tern.  Sterna  velox, 

2.  White-winged  black  tern,      Sterna  leucoptsra. 

3.  Noddy  tern,  Sterna  stolida* 

4.  Bonapartian  gull,  Lartu  Bonapartiu 

In  the  foregoing  Ornithological  Sketches,  we  have  necessarily 
left  unnoticed  many  interesting  species,  particularly  among  those 
which  only  winter  with  us,  and  take  their  spring  departure  to 
far  northern  climes,  where  they  may  rest  alternately  on  firm 
enduring  earth,  and  the  glittering  battlements  of  polar  icebergs. 
*'  Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 

Are  annual  made  ?  what  nations  come  and  go  ? 

And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  ? 

Infinite  wings !  till  all  the  plume-dark  air 

And  rude-resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry.** 
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Abt.  n. — 1.  Englandy  Irelandy  and  America.      By  a  Man- 
CHESTBB  Manufacturer.    Edinburgh,  1835. 

2.  Rmeia.    By  a  Manchester  Manufacturer.    Edinburgh, 
1836. 

3.  Annuaire  dee  deux  Mondee,  pour  1851.   Les  Cabinets.  Paris, 
1852. 

4.  Thoughts  on  our  Foreign  Relations.    By  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     London,  1853. 

5.  1793  and  1853,    Three  Letters.     By  Richard  Cobden, 
M.P.     1853. 

Is  England  to  be  a  great  nation,  or  a  little  island  ?  Is  she 
to  have  a  colonial  empire  and  a  European  policy?  Or  is  she,  as 
some  would  teach  us,  to  abnegate  both  t  Is  she  to  bid  a  long 
and  unreluctant  farewell  to  ancestral  greatness,  to  wide-spread 
influence,  to  a  powerful,  formidable,  honourable  name,  and 
henceforth  to  think  only  of  safety  and  wealth  ?  Is  she  to  ^tand 
aloof  and  apart  in  sublime  and  selfish  isolation,  careless  of  the 
&te  of  others,  so  long  as  she  herself  is  invulnerable  and  unme- 
naced  ?  Or  is  she,  as  heretofore,  to  embrace  the  four  quarters 
oi  the  globe  within  her  expansive  sympathies — to  express  those 
sympathies  boldly,  and  to  maintain  them  firmly?  Is  she  to 
renounce  every  possession,  and  abstain  from  every  action,  of 
which  the  pecuniary  profit  will  not  admit  of  demonstration  ?  Or 
is  she  to  believe  and  to  proclaim  that  there  are  objects  dearer 
than  wealth,  worthier  than  prosperity,  more  indispensable  even 
than  tranquillity  and  comfort  ?  Is  she  to  deny  her  antecedents, 
and  desert  her  mission,  because  she  has  sometimes,  in  past  years, 
overstepped  its  limits,  and  pursued  it  imperiously,  unrighteously, 
and  at  fearful  cost  ?  Or  is  she,  profiting  by  sad  experience,  and 
taught  and  warned  by  ancient  errors,  to  be  greater,  wiser,  more 
generous  and  more  beneficent  than  heretofore,  and  so  to  act,  so 
to  live,  so  to  speak,  that  her  alliance  shall  be  safety  and  honour, 
her  maternity  a  matter  of  pride  and  attachment  to  her  children, 
her  rule  a  blessing  to  her  subjects,  and  a  model  to  the  world? 

There  is  a  school  which  has  risen  up  among  us  of  late  years — 
comprising  many  men  who  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  despised, 
because,  though  their  views  are  narrow,  their  energy  ana  sin- 
cerity axe  indisputable — whose  doctrine  it  is,  that  we  ought, 
properly  speaking,  to  have  no  international  relations  except 
commercial  ones;  that  we  ought  to  imitate  the  policy  which 
Washington  recommended  to  his  countrymen,  and  hold  our- 
selves apart  in  cold  indifierence  to  the  vicissitudes,  the  sufferings, 
A«  aspirations  of  our  neighbours,  so  long  as  they  will  buy  from 
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us  and  sell  to  us ;  that,  in  short,  we  should  cease  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  European  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  except 
for  purposes  of  barter.  These  reasoners,  unpalatable  as  is  the 
policy  tney  recommend  to  the  pride,  the  instincts  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  Britons,  have  unquestionably  a  strong  vantage  ground 
firom  which  to  urge  their  doctrines.  They  can  point  to  many 
enormous  and  expensive  follies,  to  many  undeniable  and  costlj 
crimes,  committed  in  times  past  by  the  adherents,  and  in  the 
name,  of  the  policy  they  reprobate.  They  can  point  to  number- 
less instances  of  unwarrantable  interference  in  matters  with 
which  we  had  no  concern,  and  to  not  a  few  of  intervention  in 
a  scandalous  manner,  and  in  an  unrighteous  cause— of  freedom 
crushed  and  oppression  made  triumphant  with  our  sanction  and 
by  our  aid.  We  admit,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  the  severe  im- 
peachment ;  but  we  draw  from  it  a  very  different  practical  con- 
clusion. We  would  atone  for  the  past,  not  by  inaction,  but  by 
purified  and  amended  action.  We  would  endeavour  to  compen- 
sate whatever  evil  we  may  heretofore  have  wrought,  not  by 
abstaining  from  international  relations  altogether,  but  by  con- 
ducting those  relations  in  a  juster,  humbler,  wiser  spirit. 

On  what  principle  our  international  relations  ought  hence- 
forward to  be  regulated — whether  our  friendships  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  similarity  of  external  and  material  interests, 
or  by  congeniality  of  internal  institutions  and  principles  of  go- 
vernment— whether  our  alliances  are  to  be  formed  with  rulers 
or  with  peoples — whether  we  are  to  shew  no  preference,  and 

!)ronounce  no  opinion,  regarding  the  conduct  or  doctrines  of 
breign  states — to  manifest  no  sympathy  for  freedom,  no  con- 
demnation of  ruthless  and  barbarous  oppression,  nor  disapproval 
of  crimes  against  humanity  and  civilisation — whether  we  are  to 
be  as  ready  to  have  '^  cordial  amity  and  understanding"  with 
despots  crushing  liberty  as  with  freemen  struggling  for  amended 
laws,  if  such  arrangement  should  suit  our  temporary  or  commer- 
cial interests — whether  we  are  to  allow  constitutional  govern- 
ments to  be  overthrown  by  a  coalition  between  perjured  con- 
spirators at  home  and  the  armies  of  a  foreign  tyrant — what  are 
tne  limits,  and  what  the  nature,  of  the  great  and  sound  principle 
of  non-intervention — whether  it  be  a  merelv  passive  or  an  active 
rule — whether  it  merely  binds  us  not  to  interfere  ourselves  in 
the  internal  contests  of  an  independent  nation,  or  whether  it 
involves  also  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  others  interfere  to  do 
for  the  toron^  what  we  abstain  from  doing  for  the  right — whether, 
whatever  iniquities  be  practised,  and  whoever  be  the  sufferers 
beneath  them,  we  are  to  imitate  the  selfish  priest  and  the 
unfeeling  Levite,  who  saw  it  would  be  a  troublesome  business, 
and  so  passed  by  on  the  other  side— -or  whether,  by  timely  and 
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jadiciotis  acts  of  friendship  and  assistance^  we  are  to  laj  np 
friends  for  onrselres  against  onr  possible  day  of  menace  and  oi 
peril — ^lastly,  how  our  foreign  policy,  which  has  hitherto  been 
too  often  only  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  perhaps  only 
of  a  section  of  the  Government,  may  be  in  future  made  really 
the  policy  of  the  nation,  expressive  of  its  paramount  and  united 
will,  and  therefore  steady,  consistent,  generous,  and  truly  na- 
tional, and  in  consequence  irresistibly  triumphant — all  these  are 
questions  which  must  soon  be  discussed  and  decided,  but  to  treat 
which  as  they  should  be  treated  would  take  us  over  a  far  wider 
space  of  ground  than  we  now  have  time  to  travel.  We  must 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  a  less  ambitious  task,  and 
shall  begin  by  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  changes  which  have 
come  over  the  mtemational  position  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
tone  and  temper  of  her  Foreign  Policy,  and  the  causes  and  con- 
seouences  of  those  changes. 

The  first  remarkable  change  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  has 
come  over  the  character  and  temper  of  the  British  nation  in  the 
course  of  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  We  were  thus  deline- 
ated in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by  a  broadly  sarcastic  but 
not  an  unfriendly  pencil  :-^ 

"  John  Boll  is  a  busy-minded  personage,  who  thinks  not  merely  for 
himself  imd  family,  but  for  all  the  country  round,  and  is  most  generously 
disposed  to  be  everybody's  champion.  He  is  continually  volunteering 
his  services  to  settle  his  neighbours'  affairs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dud- 
geon if  they  engage  in  any  matter  of  consequence  without  asking  his 
advice  ;  though  he  seldom  engages  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind 
without  finishing  by  getting  into  a  squabble  with  all  parties,  and  then 
railing  bitterly  at  their  ingratitude.     He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his 

Smth  in  the  noble  science  of  self-defence,  and  having  accomplished 
maelf  in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  weapons,  and  become  a  perfect 
master  at  boxing  and  cudgel  play,  he  has  had  a  troublesome  life  of  it 
ever  since.  He  cannot  bear  of  a  quarrel  between  the  most  distant 
neighbours,  bnt  he  begins  incontinently  to  fumble  with  the  end  of  his 
cudgel,  and  consider  whether  his  interest  or  honour  does  not  require 
that  he  should  meddle  in  the  broil.  Indeed,  he  has  extended  his  rela- 
tions of  pride  and  policy  so  completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no 
event  can  take  place  without  infringing  some  of  his  finelynspun  rights 
and  dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  domain^  with  these  filaments 
stretching  forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric,  bottle- 
bellied  old  spider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole  chamber,  so 
that  a  fiy  cannot  busz,  or  a  breeze  blow,  without  startlinff  his  repose, 
and  causing  him  to  sally  forth  wrothfully  from  his  den.  Though  really 
a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old  fellow  at  bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly 
fond  of  being  in  the  midst  of  contention.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities, 
however,  that  he  only  relishes  the  beginning  of  an  aflray.  He  always 
goes  into  a  ^^i  with  alacrity,  bnt  comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even 
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when  vioiorious;  and  thongh  no  one  fights  with  more  obstinaej  to 
carry  a  contested  point,  jet,  when  the  battle  is  over,  and  he  comes  to 
the  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  np  with  the  mere  shaking  of 
hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist  pocket  all  they  have  been 
quarrelling  about,"* 

Who  can  withhold  a  smile  at  the  humorous  accuracy  of  this 
picture  as  applied  to  the  Englishman  of  fifty  years  since  T  Who 
can  recognise  in  it  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  Englishman 
of  to-day  ? — the  indolent^  inaouciantj  pacific^  and  far  from  sensi- 
tive citizen,  who  can  scarcely  be  roused  to  believe  in  any  hosti- 
lity, or  to  prepare  against  any  danger ;  whom  scarcely  any  insult 
can  goad  out  of  his  apathy ;  who,  so  far  from  being  prompt  to 
rush  into  a  quarrel,  shrinks  from  war  as  a  horror,  and  loathes  it 
as  a  sin,  and  is  even  beginning  to  listen  to  arguments  against 
the  righteousness  of  self-defence ;  who,  if  there  is  the  faintest 
rumour  of  a  rupture  between  any  other  nations,  instantly  offers 
his  anxious  services  to  heal  the  breach ;  who,  from  being  aggres- 
sive, has  actually  become  almost  submissive;  who  settles  Doun- 
dary  disputes,  when  they  arise,  with  a  liberality  which  amazes 
his  opponent,  and  which  is  partly  wisdom,  partly  apathy,  partly 
magnanimity,  and  partly  economic  calculation;  who,  though 
wealthy  enough  to  encounter  any  contest  and  to  maintain  any 
force,  and  courageous  enough,  when  once  excited,  to  dare  any 
odds,  yet  has  begun  to  doubt  whether  anything  short  of  unques- 
tionable honour  or  absolute  existence  is  worth  fighting  for; 
whose  sympathy  with  foreign  nations,  even  when  struggling  for 
those  interests  of  freedom  and  humanity  which  he  has  most  at 
heart,  seldom  goes  beyond  words  of  remonstrance  or  encourage- 
ment ;  and  who,  within  the  last  four  years,  has  languidly  allowed 
opportunities  to  pass,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
would  have  been  seized  with  alacrity,  and  has  stood  tamely  by 
to  witness  international  iniquities  which  would  have  made  the 
swords  of  the  last  generation  leap  from  their  scabbards  with  a 
unanimous  cry  of  indignation  and  disgust.  Formerly,  even  the 
Liberals  were  not  averse  from  a  legitimate  pretext  for  any  inter- 
vention which  might  extend  their  influence  abroad :  now^  even 
the  Tories  ostentatiously  proclaim  that  their  maxim  is  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  arrangements  of  no  foreign  state.  For- 
merly, we  spent  the  treasure,  and  hazarded  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  legitimate  sovereign  on 
the  throne  of  a  neighbouring  nation;  nowy  whatever  be  the 
government  it  may  please  that  volatile  nation  to  adopt — what- 
ever monarch  she  may  choose,  or  whether  she  abjures  all  mo- 
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narchy  whatever — we  hasten  to  recognise  it  by  return  of  post, 
with  laadable  impartiality  and  promptitude. 

In  the  change  which  has  thus  come  over  the  temper  of  the 
nation  there  is  much  ground  both  for  congratulation  and  for  self 
applause  ;  for  it  has  its  origin  in  the  spread  of  wiser  and  juster 
notions  than  formerly  prevailed.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  are 
more  alive  to  the  sin,  the  evil,  and  the  cost  of  war,  and  that  we 
measure  by  a  truer  standard  than  we  used  to  do  the  real  value  of 
the  objects  of  national  ambition^;  but  we  have  awakened  to  a 
clearer  perception  and  a  sounder  estimate  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  a  humbler,  and  therefore  juster,  apprehension  of  our  own 
position  and  its  claims  and  duties.  Many  circumstances  have 
combined  to  bring  about  this  wholesome  alteration.  The  fright- 
ful carnage,  the  enormous  expenditure,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  the  last  European  war,  startled  all  reflecting  men,  and 
the  perpetual  aiid  heavy  burden  which  that  war  entailed  upon 
us  has  acted  as  a  constant  and  salutary  memento.  The  yearly 
budget  forbids  us  to  forget  these  things.  We  had  never  before 
been  foolish  on  so  grand  a  scale,  or  paid  so  dearly  for  our  folly. 
Then,  in  all  things  we  hope  we  are  become  a  more  considerate 
and  sensible  people.  We  look  more  at  realities  and  less  at  con- 
ventionalities. We  are  more  governed  by  interests  and  less  by 
impulses  and  watchwords.  We  measure  more  accurately  than 
we  used  to  do  the  value  of  an  object  against  its  price.  We  are 
more  alive,  too,  to  the  essential  and  eternal  ordinances  of  mora- 
lity. We  estimate  human  life,  and  the  human  bein^  generally, 
more  highly  than  we  did.  We  have  a  higher  criterion  of  duty 
to  our  fellow-cxeatures — a  stronger  sense  of  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  possible  in  national  matters  to  approach  the  Christian  stan- 
dard. The  principles  of  the  Peace  Society — fanatical  as  they  are 
— have  unquestionably  gained  ground  among  us.  Statesmen 
shrink  from  war  now,  not  only  on  account  of  its  risks,  its  costs, 
its  possible  unpopularity,  but  from  a  new-bom  sense  of  the  tre- 
mendous moral  responsibility  which  lies  upon  those  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  bring  upon  humanity  such  an  awful  curse.  More 
alive  than  formerfy,  m  all  respects,  to  the  mighty  and  solemn 
obligations  attendant  upon  power,  in  this  respect  they  are  pecu- 
liarly so.  They  have  begun  to  feel  that  those  who  either  com- 
mence, facilitate,  or  permit  an  avoidable  war,  are  answerable 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven  for  all  the  guilt,  all  the  suflering,  all  the 
nameless  horrors,  all  the  fearful  contingencies  which  war  in- 
volves— a  liability  which  the  rashest  and  liottest  may  well  hesi- 
tate and  tremble  to  encounter. 

But,  more  than  all,  may  the  change  be  traced  to  the  political 
modifications  which  our  constitution  has  undergone,  and  the 
large  infusion  of  the  popular  element  which  it  has  imbibed  since 
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1832.  Not  only  have  our  commercial  relations  become  enor- 
mously more  extensive  and  complicated,  but  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  commerce,  and  who  conduct  these  world-wide  enter* 
E rises,  have  obtained  an  influence  in  the  Legislature  before  un- 
nown.  A  war  now  would  be  confusing  and  mischievous  beyond 
all  previous  parallel,  and  those  who  would  be  injured  or  ruined  by 
it  have  now  a  voice  potential  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  Then 
the  people,  who  pay  a  large  portion  of  the  taxes  which  a  war  would 
so  grievously  augment,  have  now  a  great  control  over  the  repre- 
sentation, and  would  not  fail  on  occasion  to  make  their  power 
felt.  So  obvious  is  all  this,  and,  indeed,  so  commonly  felt  and 
admitted,  that  we  may  feel  quite  certain  no  statesman  could  or 
would  dare  to  involve  this  country  in  a  war  unless  the  objects 
of  it  were  so  important,  and  the  justice  of  it  so  clear,  that  the 
whole  nation  shared  his  sentiments,  and  were  prepared  to  back 
him.  The  next  war  which  England  undertakes  will  assuredly 
be  both  a  just,  a  necessary,  and  a  popular  one ;  and  wo,  there- 
fore, to  those  who  force  it  upon  us.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
again,  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  into  public  afiairs,  an 
entirely  new  class  of  men,  accustomed  to  look  at  all  subjects 
from  a  common-sense  rather  than  a  conventional  point  of  view, 
fond  of  recurring  to  first  principles  and  of  eschewing  all  established 
formulas,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  a  shadow  of  respect  for 
the  traditional  maxims  which  for  generations  guided  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain — a  class  of  men  as  useful  as  an  ingre-^ 
dient  in  our  Legislature,  as  they  would  be  dangerous  did  they 
constitute  its  substance.  They  have  compelled  a  sort  of  re-exa- 
mination of  all  ancestral  rules,  predilections,  and  precedents^ 
have  insisted  upon  bringing  them  all  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and 
testing  them  by  the  standard — often,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  low 
one — of  direct  and  material  national  interest,  and  have  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  casting  discredit  upon  all  which  could  not  hold  their 
ground,  or  make  out  a  good  case  for  themselves.  By  this  course 
they  have  often  done  good  service,  and  have  succeeded,  partially 
at  least,  in  emancipating  us  from  too  close  and  formal  an  allegi- 
ance to  a  questionable  past. 

The  change  in  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the  nation  which  we 
have  thus  briefly  traced,  is,  beyond  question,  in  the  main  a  most 
hopeful  and  salutary  one.  But  it  is  important  to  note  it  and 
bear  it  in  mind,  because  it  indicates  that  the  quarter  from  which 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  tendencies  against  which 
we  have  to  guard,  have  been  entirely  shifted.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  this  or  that  individual  minister,  (who  may  have  his 
special  idiosyncrasies,)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nation  is  no  longer  aggressive  and  meddlesome,  bat 
rather  patient,  enduring,  indifferent,  and  prone  to  compromiae ; 
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and  those  who  continue  to  declaim  as  if  we  were  still  the  same 
petulant,  pertinacious^  ambitions,  intrusive  busy-bodies,  which, 
perhaps,  we  were  truly  represented  to  be  half  a  century  ago,  are 
rimply  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  anachronistic  nonsense  as  those 
who  are  even  now  crying  out,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
against  extravagant  official  salaries,  sinecures,  and  jobs. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  moreover,  that  this  pacific  disposi- 
tion which  we  have  described  as  having  come  over  our  country- 
men, is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  out  is  shared  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  all  continental  nations.  It  is  true  that  great 
difierence  of  opinion  exists  among  the  various  peoples  of  Europe 
as  to  what  objects  are  or  are  not  worth  fighting  for.  Some  will 
go  to  war  for  points  which  others  would  think  deserving  only  of 
a  dignified  remonstrance,  or  at  most,  perhaps,  of  a  temporary 
withdrawal  from  diplomatic  intercourse.  Some  governments 
are  much  more  ready  than  others  to  resent  insult,  to  demand 
explanations,  to  take  umbrage  at  suspected  ulterior  designs; 
but  all  are  far  more  disposed  than  formerly  to  shrink  from  quar- 
rels about  trivial  concerns,  to  accept  friendly  mediation  in  case 
of  disputes  arising  between  them,  and  to  concede,  conciliate,  and 
compromise,  wherever  the  national  honour  does  not  absolutely 
forbid  such  a  course.  The  general  prevalence  of  this  temper 
has  been  proved  on  numberless  occasions  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years:  misunderstandings  have  been  explained,  disputes 
have  been  adjusted,  breaches  have  been  healed,  animosities  and 
heart-burnings  have  been  allayed,  menacing  crises  have  been 
safely  got  over,  which  at  any  previous  epoch  in  European  his- 
tory, would  infallibly  have  encled  in  bloody  and  disastrous  wars. 
Half  a  dozen  times  since  1829  has  war  seemed  almost  inevit- 
able ;  yet  no  war  has  occurred  except  those  internal  ones  which 
arose  out  of  the  events  of  1848 — events  which  nothing  except 
the  universal  desire  among  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  to  remain 
at  peace  could  possibly  have  hindered  from  ripening  into  a  gene- 
ral conflagration.  The  truth  is,  that  since  the  Napoleonic  era 
the  commercial  connexions  of  nations  have  become  so  much 
more  extensive,  close,  and  confidential,  that  a  war  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  people  of  every  country  in  a  far  greater  degree 
even  than  formerly ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  would  be  so  would 
it  be  irapopular ;  and  even  the  most  absolute  governments  are 
obliged  to  respect  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  their  subjects. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  all  naturally  enough  take  pride  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  respective  countries,  and  they  hare  learned  at 
last  that  this  prosperity  depends  upon  the  arts  of  peace,  and  can 
never  be  really  prorac^ted  even  by  the  triumphs  or  the  trophies 
of  war*  Hence  we  see  that  if  the  faintest  spark  of  fire  snews 
itself  in  any  quarter,  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  rush,  as 
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by  common  consent,  to  tread  it  out,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
fan  it  into  a  flame,  as  was  their  wont  in  less  enlightened  times. 

Side  by  side  with  the  pacific  dispositions  which  have  gradually 
taken  possession  of  Englishmen,  has  grown  up  a  disinclination 
for  foreign  alliances  and  treaties,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Continental  States.  It  is  argued  that  these  lead  us  into  perpe- 
tual quarrels,  in  which  we  have  no  personal  interest,  and  are 
generally  formed  with  States,  as  Portugal  and  Turkey,  which 
can  offer  us  nothing  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  call 
upon  us  to  make,  and  which  would  be  utterly  powerless  to  assist 
us  in  case  of  danger.  The  member  of  Parliament  whose  pam- 
phlet we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  writes  thus,  and 
unquestionably  with  very  considerable  reason  : — 

*^  Whenever  (in  consequence  of  onr  alliance  with  Portugal)  that 
country  has  been  invaded,  she  has  always  appealed  to  this  country  for 
military  support  and  assistance,  which  has  ever  been  readily  afforded ; 
thus,  in  consequence  of  an  antiquated  treaty,  made  two  centuries  ago, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  for  merely  family  reasons,  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  for  ever  dragged  into  wars  when  neither  her  security, 
honour,  or  interests  are  in  any  way  possibly  concerned ;  and  this,  too, 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  insignificant  paltry  nationality  which  could 

not  reciprocate  our  support  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,     

It  is  time  this  was  put  an  end  to.  It  is  profitless,  expensive,  danger- 
ous, and  gratuitous.  There  ought  to  be  a  six  months'  notice  given  that 
the  treaty  shall  henceforth  be  cancelled,  and  that  we  bold  the  Portu- 
guese, *  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  the  worlds  enemies  m  tear — m  peace  friends.' 

^'  In  a  common  sense  point  of  view  there  should  always  be  a  mu- 
tuality of  advantages  in  every  international  alliance.  An  alliance 
should  never  be  entered  iuto  but  for  pure  state  reasons,  and  for  specific 
and  definite  objects ;  and  should  be  discontinued  when  the  circumstan- 
ces which  originally  made  it  imperative  no  longer  exist.  Our  alliance 
with  Portugal  is  continued  because  every  minister  who  comes  into  offi- 
cial harness  finds  it  in  existence ;  and  for  no  better  reasons  upon  earth. 
Portugal  has  everything  to  gain  by  the  connexion,  and  we  have  every- 
thing to  lose — she  could  not  bring  us  a  ship  or  a  regiment  in  our  hour 
of  need  (if  such  should  ever  arrive),  but  wants,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
petually supporting  and  covering  up ;  involving  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  partnership  without  one  equivalent" 

The  principle  of  foreign  policy  recommended  by  this  writer 
is,  to  "  leave  ourselves  (untrammelled  by  any  entangling  alli- 
ances) at  liberty  to  take  our  own  course,  and  improve  events  as 
they  arise  to  our  own  advantage."  He  would  not,  however, 
*'  have  Great  6ritain  utterly  indifferent  to  all  or  anything  that  is 

Eassing  on  the  Continent.  I  would  have  her  interfere  when 
onour,  duty,  or  interest,  necessitated  an  interference ;  but  in 
the  meantime  I  would  have  her  cast  clear  off  all  the  miserable 
alliances  Aie  has  formed,  (generally  with  little  or  weak  states,) 
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which  are  a  source  of  expense,  anxiety,  and  weakness ;  and  then 
let  her  deal  with  eveiy  international  question  as  it  arises — en- 
tirely on  its  own  merits."  That  is  to  say,  that  we  are  to  abandon 
all  idea  o£ protectorships  of  feeble  states,  or  to  exercise  such  func- 
tions only  in  conjunction  with  other  great  powers,  or  to  interpose 
on  behalf  of  our  smaller  and  weaker  neighbours  only  when  our 
own  interests  can  be  served  by  doing  so ;  but  to  enter  into  no 
engagements  with  them.  We  by  no  means  intend  here  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  upon,  this  new  guiding  rule  of  policy;  we 
merely  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  British  nation,  when  these 
reconmiendations  are  publicly  urged  by  men  of  station  and  re- 
pute, and  received  with  favour  by  a  large  class  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Another  indication  of  the  same  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
very  different  manner  in  which  our  supposed  interest  and  duty 
in  preserving  "  the  equilibrium  of  power"  in  Europe,  are  regarded 
now  from  that  in  whlcn  they  were  regarded  fifty  or  even  thirty  years 
ago.  Then  it  was  alleged  and  accepted  as  a  valid  ground  for 
constant  diplomatic  and  even  warlike  interferences  with  foreign 
states  :  npw  statesmen  are  beginning  to  be  rather  shy  of  using 
the  phrase,  especially  of  pronouncing  it  as  a  pretext  for  arma- 
ment or  action  ;  and  "  members  of  Parliament"  can  write  of  it 
thus: — 

"  Thirdly,  As  to  the  *  balance  of  power.'  This  is  too  absurd  a  pro- 
position to  be  seriously  entertained.  It  means  anything,  or  nothing, 
according  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  any  Court  or  Government ;  it  im- 
plies rights  which  do  not  exist ;  it  involves  dnties  that  belong  only 
to  tirne^  or  fate,  or  Providence ;  it  is  a  nebulous,  intangible  apology 
for  a  principle  which  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  diplomatist 
or  the  dreamer ;  it  is  a  question  upon  which  all  eminent  writers  dis- 
agree,— a  plain  proof  that  it  has  no  actual  existence  as  a  moral  or 
political  principle  at  all.  So  seriously  do  I  look  upon  this  political 
fraud,  '  the  balance  of  power,'  that  I  should  think  every  shilling  spent 
in  its  defence  was  to  that  extent  a  rohhery  of  the  people  of  England ; 
and  every  soldier's  life  sacrificed  in  any  attempt,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  carry  it  out,  morally  speaking,  to  be  a  murder.*^ — Thoughts 
on  our  Foreign  Relations, 

The  politician  who  has  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
altered  state  of  national  feeling  on  this  question  is  unquestion- 
ably Mr.  Cobden.  In  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Russia,"  pub- 
lished sixteen  years  ago,  he  devoted  a  chapter  to  a  caustic  and 
clever,  though  one-sided  analysis  of  "  the  chimera"  of  the 
balance  of  power.  He  shewed  up  with  great  effect  the  vague- 
ness and  variability  of  the  idea  involved  in  it ;  the  incomplete 
application  of  it ;  the  imperfect  and  vacillating  way  in  which  it 
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has  been  carried  out ;  and  the  crimes,  follies,  and  expenditure  of 
which  it  has  in  past  times  been  the  pretext  or  the  cause ; — but  he 
failed  to  perceive  the  germ  of  sense  and  truth  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  it,  and  without  which  it  could  never  have  received  the 
sanction  or  swayed  the  proceedings  of  all  our  great  statesmen, 
of  whatever  party — as  he  admits  that  it  has  done.  Since  the 
publication  of  his  first  onslaught,  his  course  has  been  persever- 
ing and  consistent :  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by  speeches  and 
by  letters,  he  has  unceasingly  denounced  all  connexion  or  inter- 
ference with  European  politics,  and  has  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  nations  to  the 
simple  element  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  his  views  con- 
tain so  much  that  is  sound,  and  so  much  more  that  is  plausible, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  they  have  spread 
among  the  middle  classes,  and  have  influenced  even  the  opinions 
of  statesmen  and  the  conduct  of  Cabinets.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  our  claim  to  hold  the  "  balance  of  .power*'  in  Europe  has 
often  been  dogmatically  and  haughtily  asserted  and  oflfensively 
carried  out ;  that  it  has  often  prompted  us  to  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference and  unjust  aggression ;  that  it  has  often  led  us  into  wars 
in  which  we  had  no  interest,  and  into  extravagant  expenditure 
for  which  we  obtained  no  equivalent ; — but  in  arguing  from  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  against  its  use — in  maintaining  that  England 
has  no  concern  with  the  conduct  or  aggrandizement  of  foreign 
states  as  long  as  she  hersdf  is  not  the  object  of  direct  attack — 
Mr.  Cobden  has,  we  think,  been  led  inta  a  false  and  untenable 
position,*— an  error  the  more  remarkable,  inasmaoh  as  diis  very 
system  of  '^  equilibrium,"  rightly  understood,  is  a  step  toi^iuxls, 
an  imperfect  substitute  for,  and  an  attempt  to  effect  the  objects 
of,  that  very  plan  of  '^  arbitration"  of  which  he  is  the  unwearied 
and  fitealous  apostle.  For,  the  very  purpose  and  idea  of  the 
system  was,  by  a  combination  among  all  the  States  of  Ettnipe, 
to  prevent  such  an  aggrandisement  of  the  power  of  any  one  of 
them  as  would  enable  that  one  to  impair  the  indepenclenee  or 
tlireaten  the  national  existence  of  any  of  the  others*  It  was  a 
barrier  against  universal  dominion ;  it  was  a  bulwark  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong-*-^  secure  that  by  association, 
consent,  and  a  general  law,  which  individual  and  isolated  States 
would  have  been  unable  to  secure  for  themselves.  These'  were 
its  objects :  and  it  is  no  derogation  from  the  importance  of  them 
to  allege,  that  tliey  were  often  ill*attaiiied ;  that  theTuies  kid 
down  tor  securing  them  were  often  viokted ;  that  the  metms 
employed  w^re  oi'ten  injudicious  and  ineffectual.  The  muntim 
of  the  system  was  in  itself  surely  a  wise  one,  had  it  only  been 
wisely  applied — obsta  pnndpiis :  do  not  postpone  resistance  till 
it  will  be  too  kte  to  resist  with  success;  do  not  wait  tiil  your 
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rival  actaally  attacks  yoa  with  overwhelming  force,  bat  arouse 
the  vigilance  of  the  great  Areopagitic  Court  of  nations  (of  which 
Mr.  Cobden  preaches  up  the  formation  so  earnestly,  but  which, 
in  fact,  this  very  abused  idea  of  political  equilibrium  long  shice 
tacitly  created)  in  time  to  prevent  that  force  from  ever  becom- 
ing overwhelming ;  interfere  on  the  first  encroachment  which 
intimates  an  intention  on  the  part  of  a  great  State  to  absorb,  to 
oppress,  or  to  reduce  to  dependence  its  weaker  neighbour, — 
partly  in  the  name  of  justice,  but  principally  because  your  own 
rotare  interest  or  safety  dictates  such  timely  prevention.  Let 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  for  example,  interpose  to  forbid 
France  to  annex  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Savoy, — partly  because 
such  annexation  would  be  a  spoiling  of  the  comparatively  feeble, 
which  would  outrage  all  pnvate  as  well  as  all  international 
mM^ty,  and  partly  because  it  would  give  (or  might  be  expected 
to  give)  to  France  such  an  accession  of  aggressive  power  as 
would  be,  and  would  be  felt  to  be,  menacing  to  other  States, 
and  would  compd  them  to  increase  their  defensive  armaments. 
Do  not  allow  Austria  to  seize  upon  the  Italian  pteninsula,  be- 
oaiMe  she  would  thereby  enrich  herself  enormously,  and  obtain 
a  raetage-ground  wliich  sooner  or  later  she  would  be  certain  to 
use  to  we  injury  and  emperilment  of  her  neighbours.  Do  not 
let  Kussia  dismember  Turkey,  and  take  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, becanse  that  would  at  once  untie  the  hands  of  a  Power 
which  wo  know  from  all  history  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  am- 
bhioiis,  and  the  most  boldly  and  perseveringly  encroaching,  and 
which  is  now  heki  in  check  only  by  the  circumstance  of  her 
one  great  sea-port  being  so  easily  Uockadable  by  her  maritime 
rivals.  We  give  these  only  as  examples.  Statesmen  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  assumption,  that  these  acts  of  aggrandizement 
(the  two  fiist  specified  at  least)  would  really  augment  the 
stssngth  of  the  nations  which  were  guilty  of  them ;  but  as- 
suredly there  is  nothing  ^  vague''  or  '^  senseless'^  in  the  idea 
which  prompts  us  to  prevent  them  in  the  outset,  rather  than 
qnietly  connive  at  their  perpetration,  and  then  abide  their  conse- 
qoences. 

Bendesythis  system  of  ^'  political  equilibrium"  ought  to  be,  and 
to  a. great  degsee  really  is,  that  very  ^  Peace  Congress"  which 
Mn  Cobden  so  uixiously  desires.  How  many  wars  of  temtorlal 
sggrandioement.and  mijust  encroachment  have  been  prevented 
by  tlw  knowledge  of  the  ambitious  potentates  who  meditated  them, 
ikaX  4he  guardittis  of  ^^  the  balance  of  power"  would  at  once  in- 
terpose to  foohid  the  realization  of  their  aims  I  How  many  State 
orinies  have  been  siRothered  in  the  conception,  because  it  was 
known  that,  in  the  face  of  this  derided  theory,  they  could  not  be 
committed  with  impunity  1     How  frequently,  especially  of  late^^ 
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has  the  peace  of  Europe  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  most 
menacing  crises,  by  the  general  fear  lest  a  war  should  derange  the 
system  of  mutual  equilibrium  which  it  has  cost  so  many  efforts 
and  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve!  Was  not  a  most 
threatening  danger  averted  not  two  months  ago,  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire  saved  from  a  struggle  in  which  she  must  ultimately 
have  been  crushed,  because  it  was  felt  by  all  the  powera  that  a 
general  war  would  almost  certainly  result  from  the  derangement 
of  "  the  equilibrium"  consequent  upon  the  dismemberment  of 
that  vast  and  tempting  State  T  Does  Mr.  Cobden  suppose  that 
Switzerland  would  not  long  since  have  been  seized  upon  by 
Austria  at  the  cost  of  a  cruel  and  a  crushing \war,  and  one  of 
the  worthiest  and  most  hopeful  nationalities  extinguished,  had 
she  not  been  guaranteed  and  protected  by  the  other  Grovem- 
ments  of  Europe,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  "  balance 
of  power  V*  Does  he  believe  that  Italy  would  not  long  since 
have  been  parcelled  but  between  Austria  and  France,  but  for 
the  obvious  impossibility  of  their  agreeing  about  the  division  of 
the  spoil,  and  the  certain  veto  that  England  and  Russia  would 
have  interposed  to  such  a  derangement  of  the  "  balance  of 
'  power  ?"  Does  he  not  know  that  Eussia  would  long  since  have 
been  mistress  of  Eoumelia  and  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  cost  of  a 
savage  war,  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  rich  harvest  of  future 
ones,  had  not  the  "  Peace  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  watches 
over  the  ^'political  equilibrium"  of  Europe,  beckoned  to' her' to 
withhold  her  hand  ?  Does  he  believe  that  France,  which  has 
so  lonff  hankered  after  Egypt,  would  not  long  ere  this  have  esta- 
blished herself  upon  those  fertile  but  now  wretched  and  desolated 
shores,  and  thus  have  pei*petrated  a  scandalous  robbery  iind  a 
great  crime,  but  for  the  knowledge  that  neither  we,  nor  our 
allies  and  colleagues  in  the  AreoJJagitic  Council,  could  have 
permitted  an  aggression  which,  by  cutting  off  our  nearest  access 
to  our  Indian  Empire,  would  so  greatly  weaken  England  and 
relatively  strengthen  France?  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  others 
that  might  be  adduced,  the  vigilant  and  zealous  interest  which 
each  State  takes  in  the  proceedings  of  its  neighbours,  and  wbieh 
Mr.  Cobden  denounces,  brings  about— imperfectly  it  is  true,  but 
often  most  effectually — that  system  of  control,  mediation,  arbi- 
tration, and  enforced  peace,  which  he  is  so  desirous  to  estaUrsh 
in  a  recognised  and  ostensible  form.  The  Five  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  m  fact,  unite  to  compel  any  one  of  thfem  which  iiiight 
be  disposed  to  seek  its  own  aggrandizement,  and  ^*'to  take  the 
law  into  its  own  hands,"  to  submit  the  case  to  their  consideratibn 
and  arbitrament :  they  do  habitually  and  tacitly,  and  by  a  sort 
of  necessity,  what  Mr.  Cobden  would  have  thewi  do  iri  virtue  of 
diplomatic  arrangements  and  formal  parchment  treaties. 
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There  is  indeed  one  weak  point,  one  decided  imperfection  in 
the  theory  of  the  "  balance  of  power,"  upon  which  both  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Lord  Brougham,*  with  the  usual  acuteness  which  distin- 
guishes them,  have  put  their  finger.  It  is  this: — The  relative 
strength  of  a  State — for  aggression  as  well  as  for  defence — may 
be  augmented  as  much,  or  even  more,  by  the  development  of  its 
internal  resources,  than  by  any  family  alliances  or  territorial  acqui- 
sitions ;  and  yet  this  is  a  species  oi  aggrandizement,  a  derange- 
ment of  the  equilibrium,  which  no  other  State  can  with  decency 
protest  against  or  forbid.  A  nation  may  make  no  new  treaty, 
contract  no  fortunate  marriage,  abstain  from  adding  one  square 
mile  to  its  dominions,  and  yet,  by  dint  of  wise  laws,  free  institu- 
tions, increasing  population,  intellectual  activity,  commercial  en- 
terprise, the  discovery  and  good  management  of  internal  wealth, 
may  spring  up  in  the  course  of  a  century  from  a  third  or 
fourth-rate  to  a  first-rate  power.  Mr.  Cobden  perceived  this, 
and  hastily  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that  therefore  the  whole 
theory  of  *^  balance  of  power*'  was  a  chimera  and  a  humbug. 
Lord  Brougham  perceived  it,  and  with  unflinching  logic  car- 
ries out  the  theory  to  the  assertion  of  a  right  in  rival  States  to 
interfere  in  the  case  of  this  natural,  internal,  and  righteous  de- 
velopment of  power,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an  aggressive  and  ac- 
quisitive one.  Both,  however,  adopted  these  strange  conclusions 
in  their  early  youth :  both,  we  hope,  have  modified  or  abandoned 
them  in  more  advanced  years*  The  conclusion  of  the  latter  is  a 
rooastrous  doctrine,  which  has  made  no  converts :  that  of  the 
former  will  be  adopted  by  few  statesmen  but  such  as  discern  no 
difference  between  admitting  limits  to  a  principle  of  action  and 
throwing  it  overboard  altogether.  The  natural  and  internal 
i^fgnHKUzement  of  States  is  a  thing  for  others  to  emulate,  not  to 
prevent ;  and  having  been  attained  by  wise  and  just  means,  is 
the  less  likely  to  be  made  use  of  for  unjust  or  a^ressive  ends. 
The  vfery  causes  which  have  led  to  this  prosperity  and  power 
will  shew  such  States  wherein  Ues  their  true  mterest  and  their 
real  strength ;  and  a  nation  which  has  grown  rich  and  formid- 
aUa  by  liie  arts  of  peace  will  be  the  last  to  jeopardize  its  new 
position  by  departing  from  the  antecedents  through  which  it  has 
attained  it*— ^Mr.  Ck^den^s  doctrines  have,  liowever,  so  far  taken 
powcosion  of  Uie  English  mind,  that  no  British  statesman  would 
now  dream  oS  engaging  his  ooontry  in  a  war  merely  on  the 
^t>mKl  of  maintaining  ^^  the  political  eqmlibrium  of  Europe," — 
independent'of  a  clear  ease  of  insult,  injury^  or  imminent  menace 
to  ofineives* 

Anetfaer  most  important  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  very 
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foundations  of  onr  foreign  relations  bj  Uie  adc^tion  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  unrestricted  freedom  into  onr  commercial  policy.  The 
triumph  of  free- trade  involved  many  most  momentous  collateral 
consequences,  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  fully  recognised  or 
realized  by  the  national  mind,  though  Mr.  Cobden  pointed  them 
out  clearly  enough  as  inevitable  corollaries  nearly  eighteen 
years  ago.  Formerly  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  m  one 
form  or  another,  was  the  motive  of  much  of  our  ambitious  and 
intermeddling  policy,  and  the  ruling  idea  in  the  minds  of  our 
diplomatists.  We  negotiated,  cajoled,  buUied,  quarrelled  with 
other  nations,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  peculiar  conunereial 
privileges  or  preferences.  We  persuaded  our  allies  to  accord 
advantages  to  our  merchants  or  to  our  manufacturers  which  they 
denied  to  our  rivals ;  and  hence  a  fruitful  source  of  disputes  jmd 
hostilities  with  the  latter.  We  aimed  at  territorial  a^^andiae- 
ment  for  the  sake  of  extended  markets  for  our  merchandise ;  we 
founded  colonies,  or  seized  the  colonies  of  others,  for  the  sake 
of  monopolizing  to  ourselves  the  supply  of  their  wants  and  the 
enjoyment  or  the  sale  of  their  products.  We  forbade  other 
nations  to  enter  their  harboors  except  upon  the  most  unfair  and 
disadvantageods  terms.  Our  diplomatists  were  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  negotiating  commercial  treaties^  treaties  of  reciproeity, 
treaties  to  secure  peculiar  favour.  In  ^t,  half  our  wars^  and 
neariy  all  our  protocols  and  ambassadorial  oorrespoodence,  had 
for  their  object  to  conqner  so  many  millions  more  of  customer. 
Now  all  this  is  altered.  We  trust  no  longer  to  arms,  bntU^  arts. 
We  rely  solely  upon  the  superior  quality  or  cheapness  of  our  goods 
to  secure  them  entry  into  foreign  ports.  We  admit  the  competition 
of  all  people.  We  allow  the  ships  of  every  nation  to  enter  our  har- 
bours on  the  same  terms.  We  receive  Uie  merchandise  of  eveay 
nation  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  our  own  dependencies^  We 
permit  foreigners  to  supply  oor  colonies  and  be  supplied  by  them 
as  freely  as  ourselves.  We  no  longm:  ask  for  any  exclusive  privi- 
leges or  peculiar  advantages  which  ^ips  of  war  are  needed  to<  ex- 
tort or  to  protect  All  that  onr  dipbmatists  have  now  to  do  in 
reference  to  commerce  is  to  see  that  justice  b  done  to  our  .peaoeful 
traders,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  foreign  nations  to  lower  dieir 
tariffs  in  imitation  of  our  ovm.  If  they  impose  heavy  (nt  paciial 
import  duties  on  our  goods  for  the  protection  of  their  own  manu- 
factures, we  do  not  menace:  them  with  war,  as.  we  should  ktttre 
done  fifty  years  ago,  n(»r  do  we  retalnte  by  liie  ianpiosttion  :of 
equivalent  duties  on  thetr  produce^  as  we  shcMld  have! done 
thirty  years  ago  :  we  sixaspky  leave  them,  afler  a  Demoilstarance 
and  a  lecture  on  economic  sciraoe,  to  the  self-^inflidied  mnlsh- 
ment  of  their  own  foUy.  We  no  longer  dream  of  estendmg  our 
markets  by  the  sword  (unless  India  may  be  an  exception)  ;  we 
no  longer  knock  men  down,  and  carry  them,  bound  hand  and 
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foot,  to  parcbase  at  onr  shop ;  we  no  longer  covet  the  colonies 
of  other  nations^  nor  desire  to  mnltiplj  our  own,  for  we  have 
found  out  that  they  are  troublesome  to  govern  and  costly  to 
defend,  and  that  our  commerce  with  them  may  be  just  as  pro- 
fitable if  they  are  either  independent  or  under  foreign  rule ;  and 
we  are  more  and  more  in  the  habit  of  measuring  every  question 
of  this  sort  by  merely  mercantile  and  pecuniary  considerations. 
The  grounds  of  dispute  with  other  nations  are  thus  enormously 
reduced ;  and  will  be  reduced  still  further,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  seeing  the  prosperity  which  our  commerce  has  attained 
under  the  ^ffime  of  freedom,  shall  adopt  our  principles  and 
follow  m  our  path.  Our  navy  is  now  needed  only  (so  far  as 
our  commercial  interests  are  concerned)  to  protect  our  merchant 
ships  firom  pirates  in  peace,  and  from  privateers  in  war,  and 
from  the  occasional  insolence  or  injustice  of  peevish  and  half- 
cirilized  governments. 

But  tiie  most  singular  and  perplexing  modification  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  states  is  that  which  has  arisen  out  of  the 
Ion;;  series  of  political  and  social  rerolutiom,  of  which  the  great 
Frendi  ecnvulsion  of  1789  was  the  commencement,  and  which 
have  ainoe^  on  vai'ious  oocasbns,  agitated  nearly  every  European 
oountry.  The  clianf^  may  be  stated  in  two  words :  formerly 
we  had  to  deal  only  with  govemmentt^^-^o'Wy  we  have  to  consider 
nations  likewise.  Before  the  date  we  have  mentioned,  our 
diploauK^y'^^ia  whatever  subtle,  slippery,  and  intiiguing  fashion 
it  miglit  be  carried  on-^was  in  its  Amdamental  principle  simple 
eDoogfa.  We  Jciie^'  nothing  of  petoples,  patriots,  or  parties. 
£adi  >counto7^  was  looked  upon,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  the 
private  estate  of  the  sovereign  house  which  ruled  it.  We  re- 
6bgni8ed  only  cabinets:  we  ignored  their  subjects; — and  this, 
not  from  any  afiectatton,  or  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  or  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy^  biEit  simply  because  we  never  thought  of 
them  ak  having  a  distinct  existence  and  possibly  even  a  separate 
or<  opposing  wiU.  We  did  not  deal  with,  or  think  of,  ^^  the 
Evenoh^^'  *'  the.  Bussians/*  '^  the  Spaniards/'  "  the  Austrians,"  or 
«^ld»  D«td>;'~but  ^  theOabinetf'  of  Versailles,  8u  Petersboi^, 
or  Madrid.  >«  the,  Hagn<  the  >^  Porte,"  the  "Court  of  St. 
Jaones^^/  and  to  «nu  These  were  iho  goYemmeBta  wJiich  wielded 
lint  pMrsr^  mani^ed  the  affairs^  represented  the  interests  and 
the  wishes. of  their  respeelive  nations^  and  with  these  alone^  as 
whh  indivUMul  unks^  we  w^re  coneemed.  We  had  only  to 
eonrides'tkeir  opinions^  ikraily  alliances,  traditional  poKcy,  and 
obviKMi^  kiterestSi  Hence  arose  a  system  of  tntemational  lela- 
iMnsy  diet  main  feature*  of  wiiich  were  not  difficult  to  nnder- 
ftandu  Our  nest  aeighbour,  as  the  one  with  whom  we  were 
most  likely  to  come  into  collision,  was  our  peculiar  rival — or,  as 
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it  was  then  phrased,  "  our  natural  enemy.'*  Our  next  neigh- 
bour but  oney  as  the  "  natural  enemy"  of  our  next  neighbour, 
was  our  "  natural  ally."  The  relations  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  2  and 
3,  3  and  4,  were  hostile,  or  at  least  watchful  and  suspicious : 
the  relations  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  2  and  4,  3  and  5,  by  the  same 
rule,  were  amicable.  France  was  the  natural  enemy  of  Eng- 
land :  Austria  and  Holland  were  our  natural  allies.  Rarely 
were  these  normal  and  traditional  relations  departed  from.  An 
alliance  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  or  between  France 
and  Austria,  was  regarded  as  something  monstrous  ;  it  was 
designated  as  ^^  unnatural"^  and  anti-national. 

How  entirely  these  ideas  were  the  basis  of  all  diplomatic 
science  is  curiously  shewn  by  a  document  which  has  recently 
come  to  light — a  memorial  on  the  arrangements  best  suited  to 
secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  presented  by  Talleyrand  to  Napoleon 
when  the  aecisive  victory  at  Ulm  seemed  to  give  to  the  French 
Emperor  power  to  carry  out  whatever  plans  he  might  approve.* 
It  is  contained  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  that  con- 
summate diplomatist,  read  by  M.  Mignet  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

"  Lui  exposant  alors  sea  vues,  il  ajoutait  qu'il  y  avait  en  Europe  qua- 
tresgrandes  puissances,  la  France,  FAutriche,  I'Angleterre,  lallussie — la 
Prusse  n'ayant  6t#  plac^  un  instant  sur  la  meme  ligne  que  par  le  g6nie 
de  Frederic  II. ;  que  la  France  etait  la  seule  puissance  parfaite,  (ce  sent 
see  expressions,)  parceque  seule  elie  r^unissait  dans  une  juste  proper- 
tion  lea  deux  61^nients  de  grandeur  qui  ^taient  inegalement  repartia 
entre  les  autres,  les  ricbesses  et  let  honmies ;  que  TAutricbe  et  I'Aingle- 
terre  ^taient  alors  les  ennemies  naturelles  de  la  France,  et  la  Ruasie 
son  ennemie  indirecte  par  la  sollicitation  des  deux  autres,  et  par  see 
projets  sur  I'empire  Ottonmn ;  que  rAutricbe,  tant  qu'elle  ne  serait  pas 
en  rivalitS  avec  la  Russiej  et  la  liussie,  tant  quelle  resterait  en  contact 
avec  la  Porte^  seraient  facilement  unies  par  TAngleterre  dans  une 
alliance  commune ;  que  du  maintien  d'un  tel  syateme  de  rapports  entre 
les  grands  Etats  de  TEurope  naitraient  des  cauaea  pcrmanentea  de 
guerre ;  quo  les  paix  ne  seraient  que  dea  tr^vea,  et  que  Tefiusion  du 
sang  buraain  ne  aerait  jamaia  que  auspendue. 

"  n  se  demandait  dea  lora  quel  4tait  le  nouveau  eyateme  de  rapports 
qui,  suppriniant  tout  principe  de  m^sintelligence  entre  la  France  et 
TAutricbe,  a^parerait  les  int^r^ts  de  rAutriche  de  oeux  de  I'Angleterre, 
les  mettrait  en  oppositioa  avec  cenx  de  la  Russie,  et  par  oette  oppo* 
aition  guarantirait  Tempire  Ottoman  et  fonderait  un  nouvel  6quilibre 
Europeen.  Telle  ^it  la  position  du  probleme.  Yoici  quelle  en  ^tait 
la  solution*  II  proposait  d'^loiffuer  lAutriche  de  ritalie  en  lui  dtasit 
tEtat  Vinitien^  de  h  Suisse  en  Im  6tant  le  Tyrol^  de  rAUemaane 
miridionale  en  lui  6tant  ses  possessions  en  Souabe,  De  cette  maniere, 
eUe  cessait  d^etre  en  contact  avec  les  Etats  fondds  ou  protiges  par  la 


*  He  urged  it  upon  him  agaio  after  the  battle  of  Autterlitz. 
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France^  et  eUe  ne  restait  plus  en  hostHiU  naturelle  avee  elle.  .  .  . 
Aprte  aroir  depouille  TAutriche  snr  an  point,  il  ragrandissait  snr  un 
anfcre,  et  Ini  donnait  dee  compeneations  territoriales  proportionn^  k 
see  pertes,  afin  que,  n  eftfouvant  aacun  regret,  elle  ne  fit  aucun  tenta- 
tive pour  reconyrer  ce  qui  lui  aarait  ete  enleve.  Ou  ^taient  places 
cee  compensations  ?  Dans  la  vallee  memo  du  Danube,  qui  est  le  grand 
flenve  Aotrichien.  Elles  consistaient  dans  la  Valachie,  la  Moldavie,  la 
Beesarabie,  et  la  partie  la  pins  septentrionale  de  la  Bulgarie. 

^^  Par  la,  disait-il  en  concluant,  les  Allemands  seraient  pour  toujours 
exclus  de  Tltalie ;  et  les  guerres,  que  leurs  pretentions  sur  ce  beau  pays 
avaient  entretenues  pendant  tant  de  sidles,  se  tronveraient  k  jamais 
6teintes ;  rAutriche,  poss^dant  tout  le  cours  du  Danube  et  une  partie 
dee  c6tes  de  la  Mer  Noire  serait  Doisine  de  la  Riusie  et  dis  lors  sa 
rivale — serait  Shignee  de  la  France^  et  di$  lore  son  alliie;  Tempire 
Ottoman  aefaeterait,  par  la  saorifioe  utile  de  proTincee  que  les  Runes 
araient  d^j4  envahies,  sa  siiret^  et  un  long  avenir ;  TAngleterre  ne 
tioiiTerait  plus  d*alli^  sur  le  Continent,  ou  n'en  trouverait  que 
d'iDutiles ;  les  Russes,  comprim^  dans  leurs  deserts,  porteraient  leur 
iaqai^tude  et  leurs  efforts  vers  le  midi  de  TAsie,  et  le  cours  des  Mne- 
mens  les  mettrait  en  presence  des  Anolaisj  transformant  en  futurs 
adversaires  ces  confed^r^s  d'aujourdhui/ 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  diplomacy  in  the  age  which  is  just  past. 
Bat  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  new  element  has  been  in- 
trodacedy  and  has  attained  (X)werand  recognition  in  the  relations 
of  European  states, — an  element  at  once  oif  discord  and  of  union 
— severing  old  alliances,  and  binding  together  ancestral  foes. 
Oat  of  the  wars  of  the  Freneh  Revolution,  and  the  fermentation 
of  ideas  which  preceded  thetti,  sprang  up  among  most  Eku*opean 
nations  a  desire  for  freer  institutions^  for  amended  laws,  and  for 
a  greater  participation  on  the  pairt  of  the  people  in  the  ftinctions 
of  the  government.  The  rulers  for  the  most  part  held  by  the 
old  system,  or  modified  it  but  sh'ghtly  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  their  subjects ;  but  the  people  began  to  express  inde- 
pendent volitions,  to  demand  constitutions,  such  as  France  had 
once  obtained,  and  England  and  America  had  long  enjoyed,  and 
to  feel  that  their  own  governments  might  be  their  worst  enemies, 
and  antagonist  and  rival  nations  their  traest  friends.  The  sove- 
reign in  each  ease  might  still  be  anxious  as  before  for  alliance 
with  princes  legitimate  or  despotic  like  himself;  but  the  nation, 
or  d  portion  of  it,  longed  rather  for  a  connexion  with  those  states 
who  resembled  it  in  the  interna)  institutions  after  whMi  it 
as{>ired.  Englatid,  as  fhe  freest  and  most  truly  constittftional 
state  in  Europe,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sort  of  natural  friend 
of  the  popular  party  in  every  contiriental  country ;  and  as  her 
own'  ^stem  became  more  and  more  liberal  and  democratic,  it 
was  impossible  that  she  could  avoid  sympathizing  in  her  heart 
with  those  who  were  desiring  and  struggling  for  the  political 
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blessings  which  slie  valued  so  highly^  and  not  eas^  always  to 
avoid  some  expression  of  that  sympathy.  This  reciprocal  feel- 
ing was,  however,  but  imperfect  and  subdued,  till  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830  came  to  shatter  in  pieces  so  many  hollow 
forms  and  conventional  relations,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  order 
of  things.  That  event  gave  France  a  really  constitutional  and 
popular  government ;  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  did  the  same  for 
England.  The  obvious  interests  and  mutual  sympathy  of  the 
two  free  nations  of  Europe  at  once  bound  them  together  in  a 
strict  and  cordial  alliance  which  bid  defiance  to  all  venerable  and 
musty  traditions ;  their  common  objects  and  feelings  as  freemen 
overpowered  their  ancient  hostility  as  rivals ;  and,  though  com- 
petitors still,  it  was  for  a  prize  that  both  might  win«  The  very 
same  circumstances  which  united  us  with  France,  severed  us 
from  Austria  and  Russia,  both  as  discrepant  in  feeling,  and  a$  no 
longer  needing  their  alliance  to  counterbalance  the  hostility  of 
France.  Portugal  and  Spain  obtained  nominally  constitutional 
governments ;  Belgium,  separated  from  Holland,  became  a  free 
parliamentary  state,  and  the  ally  and  proUgi  therefore  of  France 
and  England.  The  peace  of  Europe  was  preserved  by  a  great 
general  effort ;  our  old  alliances  were  formally  maintained ;  but 
the  unity  of  interest  and  cordiality  of  feeling  which  made  them 
something  more  than  a  mere  parchment  tie,  was  seriously  iox- 

f)aired.  The  alliance  between  France  and  England,  which  was 
bit  to  be  the  great  guarantee  of  freedom,  and  the  great  hope  for 
the  progress  of  European  civilisation,  was  maintained  throughout 
the  reign  of  Louis  Jrhilippe,  though  latterly  somewhat  shakea 
by  the  disposition  of  that  monarch  to  recur  to  old  dynastic  notions 
and  plans  of  family  aggrandizement,  in  place  of  purely  nattpnaL 
and  popular  considerations; — but  when  his  opposition  lo  the 
demand  of  his  people  for  a  more  genuine  Parliamentary  govera*- 
raent  led  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  esplo-^ 
sion  throughout  Europe,  it  became  plain  how  completely  th« 
sympathy  of  peoples  had  superseded  the  wishes,  or  interests,  or 
traditions  of  aovem^^,  as  the  groundwork  of  national  friendships. 
Though  dreading  the  consequences,  England  at  once  and  cor- 
dially accepted  the  Republic  in  France;  she  showed  and  avowed 
her  sympathy  with  the  stjruggliug  Italiiins,  offered  hcsc  advice 
and  mediation,  and  though  she  refused  to  aid  the  insm^nt 
patriots  by  her  arms,  she  waa  quite  pDepared  to  have  recognised 
their  independence  had  they  been  able  to  eatablisK  it.  She  die*- 
approved  of  Russian  interference  in  Huogaryi  though  she  tods 
(alas !)  no  step  to  prevent  it ;  she  wished  the  Auatriaos  to  have 
relinquished  Lombardy ;  she  proposed  a  constitutional  sovereign 
to  the  victorious  Sicilians ;  and  she  expressed  in  no  measured 
terms  her  utter  detestation  of  Neapolitan  barbarity  then  and 
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since.  Though  true  to  her  new  principle  of  non-intervention, 
the  savage  behaviour  of  Austria  m  Italy  and  Hungary  called 
forth  manifestations  of  her  feelings  which  that  power  can  never 
forgive,  and  is  now  resenting  by  every  petty  and  malicious 
wes^xm  which  she  dares  to  use.  The  ancient  alliance  between 
England  and  Austria  is  most  efiectually  though  not  nominally 
dissolved ;  we  now  abhor  that  power  more  than  any  other  in  the 
world;  we  recoil  from  her  benumbing  tyranny;  we  loathe  her 
mean  and  sanguinary  conduct  to  her  victims.  Russia  we  re- 
specif  while  we  maintain  a  vigilant  and  jealous  attitude  towards 
her;  but  we  sympathise  too  profoundly  with  the  stibjects  of 
Austria  ever  again  to  be  able  to  maintani  genuine  friendship 
with  her  government.  Henceforth,  it  is  felt  by  onr  people,  and 
banning  to  be  acknowledged  by  our  rulers,  that,  whatever 
may  be  o«ur  temporary  engagements  and  treaties,  our  ^^  natural 
en^mes**  are  despotic  powers,  and  our  "  natural  allies"  the  free 
governments  of  Europe. 

Smoe  1848  another  cause  of  modification  and  complication  in 
international  policy  has  acquired  prominence  and  strength — the 
sjririt  and  idea  of  nationality.  In  the  course  of  time,  by  con- 
quest, treaty,  or  famHy  inheritance,  it  has  happened  that  various 
pennies,  often  most  incongruous  in  character,  religion,  and  poli- 
tical instincts,  have  been  tinited  under  one  sovereignty ;  while 
in  other  cases  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same  language,  own- 
ing the  same  literature,  and  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  has 
beoome  split  into  several  states.  In  such  cases,  the  union  in  the 
fii«t  instance,  and  the  separation  in  the  second,  are  alike  felt  to 
be  unnatural  arrangements,  capable  of  being  maintained  only 
by  brute  force,  or  by  consummate  skill,  wi^om,  and  forbear- 
anee.  Still  such  had  long  existed,  and  were  sanctioned  and  even 
extended  by  the  great  settlement  of  181 5.  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  then  forced  mto  a  repulsive  eonnescion.  The  English  and 
the  Irish,  with  little  but  their  humanity  in  common,  had  long  been 
bound  together,  but  not  harmom'zed.  Austria  grasped  under 
her  rule  Germans,  Italians,  Sclavonians,  Croats,  and  Magyars, 
and  has  perpetually  but  vainly  endeavmired  to  blend  ana  fuse 
all  these  inmirmonious  elements  by  the  ibrce  of  an  iron  centrall- 
satton.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  unequally  yoked  together ; 
oil  the  other  band  the  Germans,  the  Sdaves,  and  the  Italians,  in 
spite  of  their  consanguinity,  their  common  language,  and  their  in- 
temal  affinities,  were  respectively  split  up  into  many  states.  The 
yeiir  1848  rfiewed  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  and  almost  instinc- 
tive tendeney  on  Khe  part  of  all  these  people  to  rearrange  them- 
selves anew  according  to  their  natural  ties,  in  distinct  and  com- 
prefaenaive  natiqnalitieb.  This  principle  had  already  divided 
Belgfum  from  Holland.   This  has  been  the  pretext,  and  in  great 
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part  tha  cause,  of  oar  Irish  difficolties  and  disturbances.  This 
entered  la^Iy  into  the  causes  of  the  creation  of  the  kimnlom  of 
Greece.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Frankfort  diet  and  the  Uolstein 
war.  This  showed  itself  in  the  Italian  straggle — ^in  the  march 
of  the  Romans  and  Neapolitans  to  join  the  Liombards — in  the 
gallant  bat  unsuccessAiI  efforts  of  Charles  Alt^ert — in  the  t^ipr 
poraiy  union  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont — and  in  the  energetic 
and  still  continued  exertions  of  Maz^ini  and  his  party  tq  mako 
Italy  '^  one  and  indivisible."  This  again  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
internecine  contest  between  Austria  and  Hungary;  apd  lay  in 
the  background  of  the  motives  which  induced  Kussia  to  aid  the 
former  country,  and  thus  to  acquire  a  sort  of  footing  among  ,th9 
Sclavonian  population  which  Austria  now  rules.  This  gre^t 
idea  will,  we  believe,  gain  power  and  distinctness  year  by  .year^ 
and  cannot  fail  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  future  con-? 
vulsions,  alliances,  wars,  and  re-arrangements  of  Europe.  ^^  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water;"  and  the  tie  of  a  common  origin,  and  a 
common  language  will  probably  be  found,  more  irres^tible  than 
any  despot  and  any  treaties. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  perplexities,  the  complica- 
tions, the  modifications,  the  bouleversementj  which  these  twQ 
causes — the  Revolutionary  and  the  Nationalizing  element — have 
introduced  into  the  international  politico  of  Europe.  In  virtue  of 
them  Great  Britain  has  become  isolated  from  all  cordial  and 
effective  continental  alliances,  and  a  singular  and  confusing 
metamorphosis  has  been  wrought  in  her  traditional  policy  and 
her  ancestral  friendships.  By  them  France  is  now  a  puzzle  to 
herself  and  to  every  one  around  her.  Her  mission,  (to  which  in 
spite  of  temporarv  eclipse  we  believe  she  will  yet  return,)  as  the 
great  apostle  of  aemocracy  and  the  ally  of  popular  movements^ 
led  her  to  sympathize  with  the  Italian  Revolution  of  1848  ;  her 
hereditary  instinct  of  jealousy  of  Austrian  influence  induced 
her  on  the  contrary  to  interfere  to  crush  the  Roman  Republic  in 
order  that  her  rival  might  have  no  excuse  for  doing  so.  Her 
Emperor  too  is  an  enigma  and  an  anomaly,  England,  while  re- 
cognising him  as  the  undoubted  choice  of  the  nation,  is  con- 
founded thus  to  find  herself  in  the  position  of  ratifying  and 
sanctioning  one  of  the  most  iron  absolutisms  in  the  world.  The 
continental  sovereigns  on  the  contrary,  while  rejoicing  over  the 
crushing  of  socialism  and  republicanism  which  he  has  effected, 
and  grateful  to  him  for  having  destroyed  their  bugbear  and  done 
their  work,  cannot  without  a  feeling  of  amazement  and  disgust 
welcome  to  their  fraternitv  a  sovereign  who  is  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  fill  the  throne  on  w-hich  a  legitimate  monarch 
used  to  sit,  and  who  openly  proclaims  that  he  reigns  ^^  by  the 
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will  of  the  people."  In  virtue  of  these  two  elements,  the  Aus- 
trian empire  is  hourly  threatened  with  dismemberment  and  dis- 
solution, while  she  is  severed  from  England,  her  close,  cordial 
and  feithful  ally  of  many  centuries, — incurs  a  quarrel  with  the 
co-German  power  of  Prussia,  which  reftises  to  admit  her  non- 
German  provinces  into  the  Confederation, — and  is  driven  for 
safety  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  most  formidable  and 
insidioos  rival,  namely,  Russia, — whom  she  dreads  with  only  too 
well-grounded  a  fear.  Austria  well  knew  the  danger  she  was 
encountering  when  she  invited  a  Russian  army  into  provinces 
peopled  by  Siose  very  Sclaves,  of  whose  dormant  nationality  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  the  natural  and  acknowledged  chief; — she 
dreaded  the  influence  which,  even  as  foes,  that  army  would  be 
able  to  obtain  over  her  Hungarian  insurgents,  by  the  contrast 
which  they  would  take  care  their  conduct  should  present  to  that 
of  die  Austrian  force.  The  result  has  fully  justified  her  fears; 
— ^but  the  imminence  of  the  peril  which  threatened  her  domin- 
ions, and  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  England  left  her  no  alter- 
native. She  feels  bitterly  and  indignantly  the  false  step  which 
she  has  taken ;  and  the  passive  share  which  England  had  in 
obliging  her  to  take  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  make  her  so 
fimous  against  us.  Russia  took  care  to  improve  the  occasion  to 
extend  her  influence  over  the  Sclavonic  population  of  the  Aus- 
trian provinces,  and  even  to  make  friends  among  the  Magyars, 
and  takes  no  great  pains  to  disguise  from  Austria  or  from  her- 
self the  species  of  suzerainet^  she  has  thus  established  ; — so 
that  the  feeling  and  secret  attitude  of  the  two  allied  courts  are 
in  reality  far  more  hostile  than  before  the  service  was  asked  of 
the  one  and  rendered  by  the  other.  Finally,  Russia,  prompted 
by  old  hosUh'ty,  and  by  ulterior  views,  to  leave  Austria  to  suc- 
cnmb  to  the  attacks  which  beset  her  on  every  side,  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  see  a  powerful  rival  weakened,  and  a  way 
opened  for  the  severance  from  her  of  provinces  which  might 
naturally  have  blended  with  her  own  kindred  subjects ; — ^but  on 
the  other  hand,  as  essentially  autocratic  and  anti-revolutionary^ 
she  could  not  see  with  tameness  or  with  complacency,  so  near  to 
her  own  infianmiable  Polish  dominions,  the  triumphs  of  a  people 
who  fought,  as  the  Magyars  did,  at  once  in  the  name  of  nation- 
aKty  and  of  popular  institutions.  Nicholas,  moreover,  was  far 
too  clever  not  to  perceive  the  danger  of  bringing  his  own  troops 
into  intercourse  (for  there  is  much  necessary  intercourse  even 
with  the  soldiers  you  fight  against,  the  prisoners  you  take,  and 
the  people  whose  country  you  invade)  with  men  as  enthusiastic  as 
die  Hungarians  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  constitutional  lights. 
As  a  fact,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hungarian  Cam- 
paign had  a  most  alarming  efifect  in  spreading  liberal  ideas  among 
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the  Boseian  officers  who  took  a  part  ia  it ;:  ontbeirretom  hoKae« 
five  at  least  were  shot)  and  manv  more  exiled  to  Siberia  in  cjon- 
seqmenceof  the  free  sentiments  mey  bad  imbibed  and  expressed* 

Soch  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  brongbt  abo^t^  the 
present  position  of  Great  Britain  in  referenoe  to  the  other  .powers 
and  nations.of  the  world.  It  is  one  quite  new  to  history,  and 
ongbt  to  be  well  understood,  and  thoroughly  realized.  We  are 
henoeforth  a  pacific  and  purely  defensive  State.  We  eschew 
a^d  dread  all  idea  of  territorial  ajj^i'andixement;  anythipf^of 
the  kind  that  takes  place.in  India  is  rarced  upon  us;  we  rqoiced 
over^  instead  of  regi^tting^  the  se?eraQce  of  Hanover ;  if  the 
fairest  p(H*tions  of  Europe  were  now  offered  to  jos  as  our  inherit* 
ance^  we  should  in  all  probability  de^^ine  the  gift  without  evien 
the  foru»ality  of  deliberation, — or  if  we  did  accept  it,  wei  sbojiidd 
do  fio--4K>wever  our  misint^reting  rivals  may  sneeir  *  at,  the>  «^ 
sertion-*-out  of  a  pure  regara  to  tl^  interests*  jof  civiUsatio^,  imd 
with  undissembled  fear  of  the  consequences  to  ourselves^  .  No 
State  can  seriously  pretend  to  dread  aggression  upon  our  part ; 
and  nothing  now  could  force  us  into  wtu:^  except  mtolerabi^  in- 
sult to  ourselves,  or  unnrovoked  attack  upon  our  allien ; — and 
even  then  wiar  would  be  not  as  of  old  our  firsts  but  our  last 
word.  Yet  we  stand  in  a  position  of  isolation  whicK  vre.  nav/w 
occupied  before.  We  are  in  a  state  of  nominal  and  ibnoal 
amity  and  allianqe  with  every  power  in  the  world,  except  the 
King  of  Ava ;  but  all  our  germns^  naiuraU  oiuf  cordiai  aUian^ss 
ar4  with  tlie  sxalleb  and  F££Bii£S  State$  of  JEurapey  inaomnch 
as  these  only  have  constitutional  governments.  Belgium,  Pied- 
mont, Norway,  Switzeriand,  may  be  said  to  be  our  Ciordial 
friends ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hollanc^  friends,  but  perhaps  npt 
^uite  so  devoted. ,  But  all  of  these  are  prot^49i  rather  than  effec- 
tive allies ;  not  one  of  them  could  render  us  an  v  prompt  aid  ; 
all  united  would  not  suffice  to  counterbalance  the  hostility  of  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In  case  of  any  exigency  tb^ 
would  demand  from  us  much;  they  could  recipirocate  littieu  .it 
ia  questionaUe  whether  we  should  npt  be  iar  ^afer  hi^dtwe,  no 
continental  allies  at  all.  Thoso  we  hgfve  might  easily  dmg  us 
into  wars  to  the  prosecution  of  which,  tl^y  could  contribute  tuo 
efficient  assistance.  Among  the  firstrch^s  States,of  Euxope  we 
are  the  sole  remaining  repres^tative  of  constitutioiud  fireedpm. 
Popular  institutions  have  taken  refuge  in  England  as  their  la^t 
asylum;  on  us,  alone  and  unsupported,  is, laid  the  glorious  but 
heavy  burden  of  defending  then^  Wo  tpid  shame  to  us  apd  to 
the  world,  if  we  are  iinprepared  for  the  crisis  lor  unequal  to 
the  dulyl-wf  we  quail  from  thp  0ncountc(r,  ,^, deep  on  the 
volcano,  either  from. the  blindness  that  will  see  no^  daogeps,  er 
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t^  deafbess  fehat  will  Inten  to  no  warning,  or  the  niggard  p«r« 
riimmjr  that  grndges  any  ondaj,  however  moderate,  for  any 
esQse^  howerer  grai^d,  or  the  sel&shness  that  cries,  *^  Am  I  my 
brothei^s  keeper  f "  or  the  short-sighted  policy  that  will  defend 
no  outworks,  but  waits  for  the  attack  npon  the  citadel  (fisebly 
doping  it  may  nerer  come)  <Mr  the  laziness  thiU  shirics  exertion, 
or  die  timidity  that  shrinks  from  peril,  or  the  slavery  to  pre- 
cedent that  dares  vesture  upon  no  courageous  or  unsanctioned 
novelty.  As  was  grandly  said  on  an  earlier  occasion — ^  As  far 
as^fae  interests  of  fi-eedom  are  concerned,  in  the  eastern  hemi* 
Bfhdke  ^t  least,  we  stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  repiesen^ 
ti^vee  of  the  human  race,  and  are  placed  for  their  defence  in 
ihe'Thermopybe  of  the  universe/^  Depositaries  of  the  most 
sacred  and  precious  treasure,  trusted  guardians  of  the  holiest  and 
i^itoblest  cause,  and  fece  to  face  and  alone  with  the  most  formid^ 
able  ibes  that  ever  menaced  the  one  or  coveted  die  other, — there 
are  yet  those  among  us  whose  recipe  for  the  conjuncture  is  to 
i^ore  the  danger,  to  repudiate  the  duty,  and  to  stick,  like  the 
ostrich,  their  head  into  the  blinding  sand ! 
^  With  regard  to  Austria,  as  we'  have  said,  our  attitude  is  one 
of  dbtant  coldness  aiid  unmeasured  disapproval  on  our  part)  and 
tif  undisguised  irritation  and  dislike  on  herii.  The  ideas  and 
principles  of  Russia  are  the  exact  antipodes  of  ours,  and  our 
views  and  objects  bring  us  into  inevitable'  rivaliy ;  but  we  re* 
spect^  abd  do  not  disKke  her.  Circumstances,  and  irreeoncil* 
rale  difibrences  of  political  creed,  but  no  feelings  of  hostility  on 
either  side^  keep  us  asunder.  Our  relation  to  France  is  singular 
mA  complidEited ;  it  is  difficult  both  to  ascertain  and  to  define, 
and*  indeed,  is  scarcely  yet  (fecided.  We  naturally  cling  to  her 
'idliatfce,  because  we  feel  that  we  have  no  interests  which  come 
nlueh  into  collision ;  her  conquests  are  in  Africa,  and  ours  in 
Ama ;  we  are  naval,  she  is  mihtarv ;  vre  have  the  supremacy  by 
sea,  but  should  not  dream  of  rivalmig  her  by  land ;  we  are  made, 
flterefore,  to  act  together,  if  only  our  objects  and  our  j^rinciples 
eoaM  harmonize.  We cKngto  her  alliance,  again,  because  we 
HbA  that,  with  £n^and  and^rance  cordicdly  unites],  the  peace 
ef  Surope  may  always  be  enforced,  and  the  progress  of  freedom 
md  civilisation  secured  and  promoted ;  because  we  cannot  but 
tbB^ve'that  a  nation  whidi  has  done  and  suffered  so  much  for 
ihe  cause  of  popular  rights  must  at  heart  sympatfaiae,  as  we  d<^ 
w|tb  the  strug^lng  and  the  oppressed  of  everf  country,  and  will 
ifclcMifer  ^r  later  join  ud'  in  plroclaiming  the  justice  of  their  claims ; 
aiUP'fitiaHy,  because  France  has  long  enjoyed  a  constitutional 
gorettiment  like  our  own,  and  the  majority  <^  her  most  emi- 
nent  and  mtellectual  men  are  still  attached  to  the  free  insti- 
foiicMQis  which  are'  for  a  time  placed  iii  abeyance.    We  c^nnoti 
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ho^  peroeivifi^  toor**<md  iZtittur  and  Austria  pereem  it  tattfM 
U8  we — that  tEere  is  this  wide  difierenee  between  tfae  elected 
sorereign  of  France  aod  the  legitimate  despots  of  Vienna  and  £it. 
Petersburg^  absolnte  m  they  all  are — that,  he  reigna  by  tbe*  mil 
of  the  people,  luid  they  by  divine  atfd  hereditary  right.  He  bati 
paid  homage  (roogh  and  violent  as  it  was)  to  that  prindbleof 
popular  sovereignty  ^nbiok  we  adopt,  and  which  A^r^pudiote't 
and  if  he  resembles  then  in  the  ierm  and  style  of  hts  got«nt« 
ment)  he  resembles  us  in  the  basis  on  which  that  govQvnm&alt 
anrowedly  reposes^  Between  an  autocrat  who  stands  upon  tb« 
ground  of  legitimacy,  and  a  dictator,  however  tyrannical,  <Ao$en 
by  universal  suffrage^  lies  a  great  guif,  which  only  time  oitn 
bridge  over:— between  two  nations,  both  of  which  choostot  theii 
own  government,  even  though  one  chooses  an  Imperial,  and  die 
other  a  Parliameatary  rule,  there  is  a  link,  though  an  imperfeet 
one— a  oonsanguinity,  though  not  a  ok»e  one*^-«a  ^sympathj^, 
though  a  mutilated  and  a  wondering  one/ 

With  the  French  nation^  therefore,  we  stiU  feel,  in  spite  of  «U 
that  has  passed,  as  if  we  were  in  a  natnrid  alliance.  With  tfae 
French  £mperor^  if  he  really  believes  that  he  is,  as  he  declares, 
the  creation  of  the  popular  choice,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  in  alUamce  also ;  nor  is  there,  we  think,  any  insn^ 
perable  difficulty  in  his  becoming  the  ally  of  the  patriots^**-as 
distinct  from  the  mere  insurgents  and  socialists  of  other  lands*^— 
always  assuming  that  he  is^  and  intends  tobejAe  real  head,  the 
choice,  t/ie  representadoey  of  the  people  wham  he  governs.  We  nMvy 
blame  his  conduct  as  we  blame  that  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  we  might  have  done  that  of  Italy  had  Maztitti 
succeeded  in  establishing  it.  We  may  wonder  and  regret  that 
the  French  should  pre£^  a  dictatotship,  or  that  the  Swiss  or  the 
Americans  should  prefer  a  democracy  to  our  miiwd  and  moderate 
form  of  f>oli^»  In  like  manner,  Louis  Napokon  may  di^ke  ^ 
republic  in  Italy  or  a  constitutional  monardiy  in  Belgiunr;  but 
if  ne  can  bring  himself  to  recognise  there,  as  he  professes  to  d^ 
at  home,  the  decision  of  the  popular  will,  he  may  yet  become 
the  ally  of  popular  as  opposed  to  diirine  autocratic  rule.  Pro» 
bably,  however,  circumstances,  mote  even  than  liis  own  deliberw 
ate  choice^  will  decide  for  him  whether  he  throws  him^f  into 
the  arms  of  liberalism  or  of  absohilasm.  On  his  Hfe  :«Bd  Jnd 
decimn  depend,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  destinies  of 
Europe  for  lesg  jrears  to  come. 

Great  Britain  has  a  difficu%  in  her  foreign  relatiouff  ftom 
which  im  her  rivals  are  exempt    Her  international  oouMKiOBS 

*  ^  In  eo  Iib«rte8  poeita  erat  |K>pqli  BomA&i  quod  non  nascebatur  sed  eligebatur 
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are  more  extoisive  ami  varied  than  those  of  any  otfier  European 
power,  France  and  Bnssia  have  no  otitlying  colonies,  or  none 
weiih  nientioning;  Austria  has  scarcdr  any  comnierce,  and  no 
connexion  with  the  East,  and. none  of  them,  except  ourselves^ 
have  ^dny  close  link  to  the  New  World.  But  we  are  mixed  up 
with  fcho  afiairs  of  both  hemispheres,  and  of  every  quarter  of  thd 
worid^  Our  Indian  possessions  render  all  the  movements  of 
Afliatio  DoUtics  matters  of  vital  concern  t6  us,  while  our  Cana* 
diaa 'and  West  Lidian  colonies  bring  us  into  the  closest  relation 
with  ABKrioa.  We  alone  of  all  nations  are  in  contact  with  all 
the  woi^W:  w©  alone  of  the  great  European  powere  are  near 
mighbonrs,  and  political  as  well  as  commercial  rivals,  of  the 
Uniled-^StateSi  in  addition  to  all  the  great  Continental  States, 
w^  hare  another  power  to  watch^  stronger,  more  encroaching, 
udfirareibrmfdabletban  they  a}l---of  more  boundless  resources, 
of  :more  insatiable  ambition.  Our  relation  with  the  United 
States  is  peculiar  and  interesting,  but  full  of  pei*p!exity  and 
aameasinesa*  The  two  nations  mutually  value  and  respect  each 
other;  they  are  bound  together  by  the  thousand  ties  of  a  com- 
merce 4he  most  vigorous  and  important  in  the  worH;  they 
speak  the  same  language,  and  enjoy,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same 
iastitutions,  and  they  find  an  additional  bond  of  union  in  the 
drcomstanoe  that  they  are  the  only  two  States  in  the  world  at 
once  free  and  powerful.  But  many  circumstances  come  in  to 
menace  the  cordial  alKance  which  these  considerations  should 
mttbtahi.  Our  frontiers  are  conterminous;  our  commercial 
interests,  neal  or  apparent,  constantly  come  into  collision ;  our 
pceten^ona  dash ;  the  Americans  are  jealous  of  our  power,  and 
covetous  of  oup  possessions;  they  have  long  cast  an  eye  of  greed 
on  *Ganada-and  the  West  Indian  Islanas;  they  are  touchy, 
boMtful,  vttin,  self-confident,  fond  of  putting  forth  the  most  vlh* 
Umtted  and  inadraiseib}^  daims,  and  as  prone  to  take  ofience  at 
omf  baiightines»  as  we  are  to  be  disgusted  with  their  insolence. 
Moreov^^  owing  greatly,  we  believe^  to  the  Irish  immigration, 
the  feeling  of  the  masses  towards  this  ^country  is  anything  but 
fiziendly,  and  the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  sense  of  justice  of 
the  government^  may  liot' always  be  powerfiil  enough,  in  such  ^ 
democratic  State,  to  restrain  the  people  from  conduct  which 
ihigkyMl  would  be  obliged  to  resent  and  oppose*  Cuba  is  a 
certain  bcme  of  contention  for  the  (probably  not  distant)  future  t 
and  the  constant  talk,  in  which  a  particular  iclass  of  Americans 
thiak  itto  iikblge,  of  ^^  absorbing^' Canada  and  the  West  Indi^ 
tmd  MOBopdUzing  the  whol*  western  hemispbere-^tasteless, 
vulgar,  and  discreditable  as  it  is — cannot  fail  to  keep  up  a  sort 
of  (chro^ic  irritation,  which  may  at  any  moment  assume  a  sharper 
form.    All  thoughtful  and  prophetic  statesmen  must  look  to 
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this  quaorter  with  ^reat  anxiety.  We  have  not  space  here-  te 
dwell  upon  the  subject  in  detail ;  but,  in  conclusioH,  we  will  ju«t 
intimate,  and  no  more,  one  circumstance  which  renders  AmeH^ 
especially  formidable.  She  alope  unites  all  the  resources  of 
civilisation  with  many  of  the  tastes,  the  habits,  and  the  parens 
of  barbarism.  She  combines,  in  an  unexampled  nranE^r,'  the 
commercied  and  the  warhke  spirit.  Her  wealth  and'  trade  are 
already  enormous^  and  are  rapidly  increasing;  her  resources  of 
every  kind  are  absolutely  boundless;  her  merchants  ore^thfe 
most  enterprising,  her  sailors  the  most  active,  her  pioneers  ihe 
most  restless  and  indefatigable  in  the  world,  and  lier  pe6|rfe 
unite  an  increasing  and  almost  morbid  energy  with  the  m^ddt 
shrewd,  selfish,  long-headed  sagacity.  While  the  Yattfe^eB  6f 
the  eastern  states  are  augmenting  the  riches  of  their  country'by 
the  zeal  with  which  they  urge  forward  their  manufacturki^  Md 
commercial  undertakings,  the  half-civilized  settlers  <rf  the  T^es- 
tem  and  south-western  portion  of  the  Union— inured  ^o  ha^ 
ships,  trained  to  arms,  practised  in  danger,  as  familiar  with  rifles 
and  revolvers  and  bowie^nives,  as  with  the  plough  and  the  *•*(&, 
insensible  to  fatigue,  violent  in  their  temper,  unscrapuloas  ih 
their  conduct,  recldess  and  unprincipled  in  their  aggressive  ten- 
dencies— are  the  very  men  to  he  always  prompt  for  any  ^riteir- 
prise  which  promises  either  plunder  or  excitement  A  peofAe 
at  once  so  indefatigable  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  so  readV'^ 
the  pleasures  of  war,  may  well  be  looked  upon  with  uneanmete 
and  distrust.  So  formidable  a  combination  of  quaUties  the  world 
has  not  before  seen  *  .        \ 

Having  thus  sketched  out,  as  broadly  and  concisely  as  ^ 
could,  the  changes  which  have  come  over  our  nationiEd  tertipto 
and  our  international  relations,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  potii- 
tion  we  at  present  hold-  among  the  great  powers  of  the  wtt^rid, 
we  must  proceed  to  consider  Iniefly  the  principles  which,  as-it 
appears  to  us,  ought  to  guide  the  foreign  policy  of  this  couoity 
for  the  future.  The  real  question,  which  embraces  or  ihv^rf^ 
all  others,  is  that  of  solidarity  or  isolation.  On>  this  alone  ^^to 
there  be  any  serious  controv^sy.  Of  course,  we  are  ii^  toaft- 
tack  or  encroach  upon  other  States ;  of  course,  we  are  to  defend 
ourselves,  our  possessions,  and  our  colonies,  against  aH  foreign 
assailants,  to  the  last  drop  of  our  bloody  and  the  last  g^incia 
of  our  treasuiy.  These  are  matters  which  ii  would  be  idle  and 
insulting  to  discuss.  But  are  we  to  confke  ourselves  strictly^fo 
our  own  immediate  concerns,  whatever  may  go  on  around  us? 

*  Niebulir  long  ago  predicted  that  England's  great  danger  lav  in  the  Weaiern 
Hemiftphere.    See « Esgland'b  Zaktmft,'' written  In  1821.  '  '^ 
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Axaf w^  tQ.t«ke  lui  mlafesi;  in  £he  internal  affiurs  of  oUwar  nationi^ 
imd  8  part  in  the  intemationtl  politics  of  Europe^  or  are  we  to 
nooaiii'  silent  and  inactive  spectators  of  both-*-to  withdraw  oor^ 
pelTes^&om  the  noisy  and  turbulent  aren%  a^  one  of  much  unr 
plie&swtness  m4  of  little  profit—to  let  others  do  as  they  will, 
B^  long  as  they  disturb  not  our  searene  repose — ^to  ^^  daff  the 
ifwid.  aside,  and  hid  it  paas  f  Are  we  to  be  content  with  NeimQ 
msimpmw  lac^sit  £or  our  motto?  or  to  adopt  the  nobler  and 
iOere-^neiPoiis  one  of  Nihil  hwnanum  a-  tne  alietmm  puto  ?  For 
aqrseilv^  we  confess  that  we  incline  rather  to  the  polioy  of  con*- 
n^^:^oa  than  to  that  of  isolation,  and  we  do  so  because,  while 
vacognisii^  the  unquestionable  element  of  justice  and  of  wisdom 
whi^  lifsa  at  the  root  of  the  latter,  we  bedieve  that  the  former 
invply^  a  profounder  wisdom  and  a  more  comprehensive  rde 

.It  is  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  (juestion  of  foreign 
interference  divides  itself  into  two  perfectly  distinct  branches**- 
that  ^  iaterferenoe  in  the  disputes  or  wars  of  independent  na- 
tiBf^a^  jand  that  of  interference  m  stru^les  between  a  people  and 
Iheiff.  rulers;   Let  us  bestow  a  few  minutes'  reflection  u{m>u  each. 

AH  Englishmen,  whatever  be  their  party  views,  will  agree 
^  witbocut  a  division"  that>  where  no  interests  of  our  own.  are 
threatened,  we  should  strictly  abstain  fix)m  taking  any  part  in 
4|Mivels  between  rival  nations  beyond  ofiering  our  &iend)y 
naediatipn  to  preserve  the  peac&  If  Austria  and  Prussia  chose 
to  go  to  war  on  any  mere  Crerman  question,  sooh  as  their  rival 
ZolboerehiB ;  if  Russia  and  Austria  thought  fit  to  come  to  logg^er- 
heads  about  their  respective  portions  of  the  spoil  of  Poland ;  if 
Skance  and  Austria  fell  out  m  consequence  of  some  diplomatic 
inimlt;  if  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  Belgium  and  Holland,  got  up 
41. .was  among  themselves;  we  should  of  counse  he  most  anidoos 
t^:P«c^  the  beUifs^onts,  and  persuade  them  to  prefer  arbitra- 
tian  to  an  appeal  to  arms^  But  we  shonld  never  dream  .of  mix- 
ii^  oai»»lves  up  with  the  dispute.  Tiiis  is  a  great  advaxvce 
to^Fards  non-interference  as  compared  with  our  former  prin^ 
qipka;  and  it  is  one  which,  we  trust,  we  shall  firmly  maintain. 
Xha  imly .exceptions  would  be  where,  we. were  bound  by  actual 
tioaty  to  assist  and  defend  one  of  the. parties  concemed-^where 
a  distinet  defensive  ^dliance  had  been  formed,  which  we  copld 
nc4  honourably  evade,  as  in  the  oase  of  Portugal.  But  there  is, 
we  thinky  a  Btn»)g  and  increasing  convicticm,  that  from  these 
kindinf;  and  isolated  alliances  we  ought  as  speedily  as.  possiUe 
to  sbaika  ^ourselves  loose,  so  that  we  may  never  be  mvolved  in 
another  nation^s  quarrel,  against  our  judgment,  and  without  our 
willing  assent  This  is  another  great  advance.  In  cases  of  the 
attack  upon  a  weak  State  by  a  strong  one,  which  might  end  in 
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its  opprdssidn  or  «bsofpti€«i,'we'  ahotiW  ^6bttWy  be  )[MMcMl^dM«i 
to  interfere,  by  protwt  certntaly^  titid  podsiUy  bytidtive  ^;  bdt 
hi  most  of  these  cases  other  powers  hare  join^  tis  in  promie^ 
«a^rt  to  the  State,  and' we  sfaonM  of  course  call  upon  tbMa 
tx>  join  US  m  a  remonstrance;  and  perhapsiift  a  prohibiuou^  <We 
i^honld  still  be  ready  to  do  onrpaart^  in  ednjunctidjv  i&ith  i^tfhrs^in 
maintaintn^  the  cause  of  international  r^ht  and  juMkfe;  bbtiM 
shonHno  longer  regard  onrselves,  a&*tr€i^o»ce'did,  as  tfce^  a^ 
pohited  rectifiers  of  all  wrong,  the  protectott  of  all  the" -weak;  tfte 
natural  aillies  of'all  the  menaced.  W^  should  wot  now'teterfkie 
alone  to  prevent  «n  aggrandifcement  bf  any  State  which  seeiti^d 
to  derange  the  ^balance  of  power,'*  unless  it  im-olved  obviotfe 
danger  or  immediate  injury  to  onrdelves.  This*  is 'the  third 
concession  made  by  "the  spirit  of  the  times'^  to  the  prJtid- 
pies  of  the  Peace  Society;  and  beyond  this  we  do  not  iMnk 
that  the  nation  is  prepared,  of  that  it  would'  be  wis*  cfr  right 

tOJgO.  .     '       :    .  'i.  M' 

Two  cases,  indeed,  might  occur  (and  nei^r  of  theih,  ^Wie 
fear,  are  impossible^  ooi^tmgencies)  where  tAie  fbeKngs  of  the 
people  and  the  opinions  of  statesmen  would  be  ^vided'  aa  "fo 
whether  this  t!oncessioh  could  be  maintained:  vi2.,if  Frattceweite 
to  seize  on  Belgium,  or  Austria  on  Piedmont,  either  wkh  a  vi^w 
of  annexing  them,  or  of  abolishing'  by  force  the  constittitionlil 
regime  therein.  It  is  possible  that  the  despotic  powers  of  Europe 
— their  mutual  jealousies  at  each  other's  aggrandizement  beihg 
overpowered  by  their  common  hatred  of  free  institutions— nifefct 
connive  at  such  a  felony,  and  that  Gbeat  Britain  might  find 
herself  the  sole  remonstrant.  What  then  ought  Ahe  to  d<>? 
What  course  would  her  new  principles  of  foreign  ipcAiff^  dietMe 
to  her?  It  cannot  be  said  that  our  own  selfish  interests  woviiil 
be  seriously  menaced  in  either  case;  forihough  fVaticd  wo»«iki 
find  iier  territory  greatly  increased  by  the  sei2ure  of  Belgiite,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  her  aggressire  strenff^  would  be  i^» 
creased  ih  an  equal  ratio,  if  we  cofnsider  the  number  «f  &«•• 
tresses  she  would  harve  to  man,  and  her  tmcertain  hold  upon  tiie 
k^untry  she  had  overrun.  It  is  true  we^  should  have  lost  a 
Ikithftil  ally,  and  France  would  hav^  .gamed  the  splendid  pcirt 
of  Antwerp;  but  a  war  would  weaken  aiid  impovericAt  tts  mfore 
than  the  possession  of  Belgium  would  enrich  and  strengdien  her. 
It  is  true  that  both  in  Belgium  and  hi  the  Sardinian  domi- 
nions a  prohibitive  would  l^  substituted -for  a  complirtftively 
liberal  commercial  policy ;  but  we  have  long  agp  decided  Hbat 
hostile  tariff}  are  not  admissible  as  grounds  of  war.  As  fier  as 
mere  cold  calculation  is  concerned— especially  if  that  calcula* 
tion  does  not  extend  to  remote  considerations — it  would  be  moat 
prudent  for  our  individual  and  imuiediate  national  interetotalo 
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«b9tuiLvfi^.0i)aibviim«g  the  quano^I.  of  th^  tmo  inrnved ,  States. 
iUr  indeed)  if  we  stood  alonei  oould  v^emhcaee  it  witii  eiS^t.  But 
mkAid  oUier  baad,  we  eie  thenatiuiil  allies  of  all  comtitqiional 
epi4-^ree  States;  ooi:  sympathies  go  with  tbeai';  we  feel  that  io 
tbeir  wainl^naaee  and  extension  are  involved  the  dearest,  inter* 
/9^t9  of  hninanitjr — civilisation  and  liberty ;  to  Uiese  interests  we 
1196} i^Yotedly  attached;  to  defend  thenv  is  the  fflorions, mission 
e£  our  race;  if  BeJgiuai  and  FiednioDt  go  without  a  sivn^j^j 
^itfiedandand  Noi*way  will  soon  foUow^  and  England  wiU  be 
J^'a)09c^  not  indeed  ^^iaher  glory/'  bnt  in  her  isohition  and 
hei^sbame^i  Would  not  the  circumstance  that  such  crimes  bad 
.^lefHi.'pefp^ratedy  and  that  she  had  suffered  thenn  weaken  her 
tpaofne  tban.twentjr  war&t  Would  not  even  Mr,  Cobden— who, 
|£4^.is  a- friend  of  peace,  is  a  friend  of  freedom  also-r-who,  if  he 
Jpiiee  commerce,  mu^h,  we  hope,  loves  jnstipe  yet  mgjre-^wonld 
Tilot^t aven.be  &el  that  these  are  evils  worse  than  war,  burdens 
heavier  than  taxation,  losses  more  irreparable  than  money,  in- 
tor^sta.  dearer  than  a  mere  trading  and  mglorious  repose  ?  .  We 
,WPtdd  encotuiter  and  sacrifice  evei^hing  in  defence  of  our  own 
i^-e^omf  ou(t  own  institntions,  our  own  independeoce*»are  we 
ifk  4a  and  venture  nothing  for  those  of  friends  and  neighbours  ? 
Ak  weirigidlyi  and  on  system,  to  refuse  aid  to  those  whose  in- 
jt^reit^  wnose  desires,  whose  aspirations,  whose  dangers  are 
j^ilar  to  our  own?  Is  this*  a  principle  which  it  is  wise,  right, 
Q^  .possible  to  carry  out?  Are  we  quite  certain  that  even  we 
ilMyjiever  need  that  assistance  which,  we  are  now  counselled 
i  «oldlv  to  refuse  ?  These  considerations  may  serve  to  shew,  tliat 
tbe  cioctrineof  non-interference  or  non*concem  with  European 
lyPbfars,  euept  wh^a^e  our  own  actual  iniereeU  require  it,  has  not 
*^p^mA  jprobably  never  will,  become  tmreeervedly  adopted  as  a 
'.  IMUpni^  iOt  onr  foreign  policy. 

r Again.'.  Intervention  in  iih^  qnarrels  of  other  nations  may 

become  A  nmtter  both  i^.duj^  and  necessity,  even  where  the 

^K>m9d0  of  the  dispute  and  the  interests  at  stake  are  in  them- 

.galv<es  wholly  indi&r^t  to  us,  if  the  probable  result  of  the  con- 

,.teet  will  be  either  the  dismemberment  or  the  virtual  loss  of  in- 

1  ffependenoe  of  the  conquered  State,  and  if  out  of  that  victosy 

mb  arise- envious  daofipc  to  ourselves  or  to  any  of  our  posses- 

aioni,-*-^*even  though  that  danger  be  not  immediate.    The  ]>re- 

ifflnt  position  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  offers  a  case  in  point 

ISbeva^jabut  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  An9tria  and  linssja 

:  jl^a  Dast  a  covetous  eye  upon  her  territories ;  and  it  is  certain 

>|h«4<njQthing  can  be  more  easy  for  them  than  to  destroy  and  dis- 

.ittembenher,  if  En^and  or  Eranee  do  not  interfere  and  forbid 

t^be  ini()QOltons  partniout    Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 

ai3QjM*9nd  by  positive  engfigements  to  upheld  th^  independence 
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of  Turkey:  bat  we  wiUanpfHW^itesp  eD«g»p<^ 
deference,  to  the  increaBing  stoea^  -  of  the  ii0ihdniieinr6nti(Hi 
principle  in  England.  Them  can  be  no  donbt^  either^  that<^ar 
commercial  intereata^^onr  inuaediate  and  obvious  onea  ,at  leaatrr-r 
sfaoiild  indnee  us  to4Rif>t)ort  Tushey  satber  than  h^.irivala>;.ic»tf 
die  has. the  fittest^  and  they  hme  the- most  prohibidye  tariffisr  m 
Enrope^*  and  oar  exports  to.hw  temtoriesaM  ne^ly  dpttUe 
thoee  to  Busaia  and  Austria  together,  aoad  are  inereasi^g^  ,wbil^ 
the  latter  ace  falling  ;off :  but  this  mroumstanoe  alonet  would  noli 
according  to  our  new  creed,  be  held  to  justify  iutecf(»7^pcis.^ 
arms  in  her  behalf.  We  th&nk  also  there  can  be  little  lea^^. to 
believe  that  either  the  moral  or  material  interests  >of^the0ejff(ir 
oottntries  would  benefit  by  a  transference  fromr  the  laDgui4  bu^#^ 
mmdcipaiinstitutitmsof  the  Ottoman  jcule,  to  thecrushipi^ftiitf 
benrnmbing  despotisam  of  Austria  or  Eusaia :  yet  ^consideratic^f  ^ 
diis  IdiMi,  we  allow,  would  not  now  be  held  to  justify  o«r  arjo^^d 
uiterporition  in  the  contest*  But  other  and  paooce  selfish  coospi)- 
derations  are  atstakey  to  which  none  wbo  aspire  to  the  araiil&.Qf 
statesmen  can  be  indifferent.  Egypt  is  a  portion > of  the;Q|tt^ 
man  dominions^  and  thcragh  E^p^  jdes  our  most,  direct  4n4 
speedy  communication  wid^  onr  JLudiaii  Empire*  It  iaof  ;4i# 
last  importance,  not  to  say  absolutely  essential,  to  oar  inteiieiBta 
and  ahnost  to  our  safety  in  that  quarter,  that  Egypt  should.be 
cipher  in  our  own  hands  or  in  those  of  a  power  which  can  by^aaio 
possibility  become  a  rival.  Our  principles  would  forUdua  t{) 
join  in  a  dismemberment  of  Turkey>  and. so  secure  Egy}^  £(h* 
our  own  share ;  and  if  it  fell  into*  the  hands  of  either  Bussia'fpr 
France,  our  closest,  easiest,  and  readiest  intercourse  mtb  In4ia 
would  be  at  their  mercy^  They  would  thus  obtain  acontn;! 
and  command  oyer  us  which  could  not  be  for  onemwic^.pi^r 
mitted,  or  even  contemplated.  En^and,  th^orefor^fTU^tiiefteih 
poee  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Turisey,  unless  she^Ji^ 
nnscmpulous  enough  to  aco^t  her  poortioo  of  the  spcnl.  E<^ 
it  is  obvious,  that  even  if  the  mezzo'termine  was  proposed,  that 
Egypt  should  be  independent  and  have  her  independence  guaran- 
teed, she  wodd  be  pifedseiy  in  the  same  pomfon  «s  Tukey  is 
now ; — u  e.y  she  would  exist  only  upon  sufferance,  and  be  cQ)ti- 
pelled  to  suboHt  to  the  demands  of  whichever  of  the  great  powers 
was  disposed  to  buUy  her  most  effectually  t  we  sfaouki  only  have 
transferred  the  seat  of  future  collision;  and  we  should  havd  to 
defend  Egypt  against  France  and  Bussia  in  place  of  defeodiiAg 

*  Turkey  levies  a  duty  of  3  per  cent  on  oor  mimufiMiarea,  where  Aufi^  leyi#» 
^  per  cent.    Our  exports  were  aa  f9Uow : — 

Tfi  Amttrit^  Tq  Bvniib  To  4)19  TwrWiT^fwnlitoni. 

JB46-7, £680,666  £1,785,000  £3,119,000 

ia^J^M..M £710^000  £I,S79(»090  ...... m. o.  «8»9^S|0S« 
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Iketkerwdtuit  Bmm^  and  Aaslria^t^with  less  pcmer  of  doing 
m.  What  tiwft  shotild  "we  k«v6  gained  bjr  our  inaction  ! 
'"  B«i-  Ihei^  is  another  point  from  which  :this  subject  may  be 
Tic^wed,  and  whence  a  similar  ^sondnsion  may  bo  dirawn.  The 
steadypolic^of  Afim'andi^emeBt  which  Bossia  has  pnrsoed  for  a 
oentory  and  a  baJ^and  the  singiilar.sucoess  of  ihatt  politgr^  ase 
w^  known*  Since  the  accenion  of  Peter  tiie  Great,  she  has 
OKtendod  her  frontier  7M  mles  towaids  Beriin  emd  Paris,  630 
Ibwflffds  Stockholm,  MO'  towards  Constaniinople,  and  1000  to* 
wards  the  capital  of  Persia  a9id  towards  our  Indian  po^seesionB,* 
Ih  tins  latter  direotion  she  has  extended  the  inflnence  of  her 
diplomaioy  much  Airth^re^en  than  her  frontier*  She  is  well 
aware  that  if  she  can,  either  dfaeody  or  through  the  medinin  of 
Persia,  approach  near  enongh  to  die  boundaries  of  onr  Castem 
Em^ii«  to  excite  ijitrigoes  among  our  subjects  and  hostility 
among  otn:  waiiike  neignboors  thcro,t  she  will  be  able  so  to  di&- 
tinsot  oar  attrition,  and  to  exhanst  oar  energies,  as  materially  lo 
weaken  oor  power  of  meetings  checking^  and  coontevaeting  her 
nvfioFope,  in  case  oor  mntoai  polioy^ould  bring  us  into  ooi* 
lision,  or  in  case  sheshonld  have  schemes  which  weonist  watch 
aikl  cocmterwoi^.  At  present  we  hare,  in  ooUoqnial  phraq^, 
^*  the  whip'hand  of  her."  We  can  bridle  her  <etteotuaUy,  in 
cisse  she  should  intrigue  against  ns  on  the  ivontiera  of  Hin« 
^dostam,  by  setiding  a  fleet  to  the  Sound.  She  has  only  one 
Buropean  access  by  sea*^*4hrongfa  the  Baltic;  and  only,  one 
great  port — St;  Petersburg.  led  blocks  this  up  during  die 
winter,  and  a  few  Hne^-battle  ships  stationed  in  the  narrow 
seas  of  Denmark  wonld^suffice  to  blockade  it  the  rest  of  the  year. 
•We  can  now  shut  np  the  coronnmication  of  Russia  with  the 
western  worid ;  bnt  if  she  had  possession  of  Constanttnople  and 
BotnneHs,  the  relailrve  position  of  the  two  countries  would  ibe 
entirely  changed.  She  would  have  nearly  die  finest  port  in  die 
world,  and  many  smaller  ewes,  sdways  open.    She  wonld  be 


•  Sm  ^'  FrM^ett  Mid  Present  PonUoa  ^f  Buasi*  la  ih^  BmV  wb^e  Ii^  «•- 
quiaitiQns  are  thus  summed  up  : — 

•<  Her  kequlsStlonsfrom  Sweden  are  greater  tli&n  ^ttt  remmiAs  of  timt  kjugdofiM. 

«  Hs^  moqomtieim  from  Pobud  «t«  neaiily  eqoal  to  tfa«  Anslriaii  JSmpiie. 

^  Has  fi9qi|intiom  frpqa  Turkey  in  Borope  are  «f  greater  es^teut  than  the  Pn)o- 
sian  dominions,  exclusive  of  the  Hhenish  provinces. 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Asiatic  Turkey  ate  nearly  e<iual  to  the  whole  of  the 
WMOkr  States  of  Cknnai^. 

<<  Her  acquisitions  from  Persia  are  equal  in  extent  to  England. 

*^  Her  acquisitions  in  Tartarv  have  an  area  not  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Greece,  Ttaly,  and  Spain. 

*^  The  acquisitions  slie  has  made  in  the  last  ^xty-fonr  years  (op  to  1896)  are 
eq«d  in  extent  and  importance  to  the  whole  Empire  she  had  in  Europe  before 
that  thne." 

t  Tbte  wai  %»  real  origin  of  the  misjndged  and  mimanaged  war  in  Aff^hanistao. 
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nearer  to  the  Meditenranean  than  we  ace ;  and^  anlesa  we  mma*- 
tained  a  vast  fleet  there,  woald  have  the  entire  command  of  the 
Levant  Nowi,  there  may  be  some  politicians  who  deny  tbe 
valae  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  -  are  willing  to  surrender  it, 
or  to  submit  to  have  it  wrested  from  v^;  but  no  one  who  does 
not  go  this  length  (and  with  aueh,  whatever  justice  Ihere  mAy 
be  in  their  notions,  we  are  not  now  arjguing)  could  see  wttfa  ia^ 
diflference,  or  without  active  interposition^  any  steps  whach  mxmt 
result  in  banding  over  Uie  city  of  the  8ultan  to  the  gratifiad;  ans^ 
bition  of  the  Caar. 

The  above  con8ida*atians  will  aaffiee  to  shew,  that  tfao  ^ffdi 
rule  of  non^nteifecence  in  the  dispatea  of  other,  natiooa^' lor 
which  Mr.  Cobd^n  and  bis  frjenda  contend,  cannot  be  made  ab4-v 
solute,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  abnegate  the  defence  «f  oar- 
possession!,  (or  to  abanoon  the  most  efiective  position  &r  de^*! 
fence,)  and  to  abjure  for  the  future  all  sympathy. in  the:fate^of 
the  free,  and  all  indignation  at  the  oppressions  of  the  efcron^j 
The  question  of  inter^rence  must  remain  one  of  discretkm  and 
degree.  Public  opinion  is  now  strong  enough,  and  has  a  UHU^edf 
enough  inclination  to  the  inactive  side,  to  make  all  our  stateameh/ 
shrink  from  interventioii,  unless  it  be  clearly  commanded  eitfaevt 
by  duty  to  ourselves  which  we  dare  not  tamper  with,  or  obliga^* 
tions  to  others  which  we  can  never  quite  shake  off.  i    ,  :  i 

The  question  of  intervention  in  the  internal  struggles  of  oilier 
states — where  subjects  are  rising  agatnst  tlieir  sovereigns  in 
order  to  extort  from,  them  ample  justice  or  freer  institutions^  oe 
where  princes  are  striving  to  crush  the  rights  and  repeal  tbe< 
liberties  of  citizens*-H^anas  quite  apart,  and  admits,  we  think,  «f 
much  readier  decision.    We  are  not  of  those  who  hold  thetom* 

E)litical  sympathies  ought  to  be  bounded  by  the  four  seas  of 
ritain.  It  is  natural  thait  we  should  feel  strongly  in  behalf-  of  * 
all  who  are  fi^bting  for  those  privileges  which  we  faavei^dn^' 
quered  or  inherited,  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  for  whiok 
we  are  so  reasonably  thankful.  It  is  impossible  that  we  shonU  - 
feel  otherwise.  Believing  that  with  civil  and  religious  emaiii!if4 
pation,  and  the  institutions  which  are  its  guarantees,  are  indtdv 
solubly  bound  up  the  progress  of  civiUsation,  the  diffusion  of 
happiness,  the  security  of  peace^  and  the  triumph  of  hunMuiily,  w>e 
look  upon  every  nation  wnich  succeeds  in  obtaining  them  as  & 
new  ally^  a  fresh  victo^,  a^  added  strength ;  ^id  upon  every 
defeat  which  struggling  patriots  incur  as  '*  a  heavy  biowandu 
great  discouragement"  to  the  cause  which  lies  nearest  to-  our 
hearts.  Nor  do.  we  pretend  to  disguise  from  ourselves  diirtroar 
more  personal  and  selfish. interests  are  very  generally  invoived 
in  these  patriotic  strifes,  and  seriously  affected  by  their  .temlina«»  * 
tion.    It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  slight  concern  to  ns  wfaither  the 
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iii8litntioii8'«f'*  tteigfabMting  ntA\tn  are  modified  in  a  direction 
vUcli  wiU  oatemlly  increaise  ito  congeniality  and  fHendly  feel^ 
hi^towahis  vs^  orin  a  direction  which  will  lead  it  to  look  upon  us 
with  koetility  and  distmsU  It  oannoi  be  a  matter  of  indiflerence 
tav^ns  <  ivbetmr  the  power  of  the  atate  is  wielded  by  the  party 
which  axlttim  tuB  or  the  party  which  abbofa  us.  It  cannot  be  a 
matt^ 'o£' indiflkreaee" whether  the  advocates  of  a  prohibitive 
tw£B  or  a  free  commercial  policy  become  victoriond  and  supreme. 
It'ootteema  us  greatly-^both  as  regards  security,  prosperity,  and 
peace — whether  the  rulers  of  France  are  Parliamentary  Constitu- 
tfisBidistd^  or  ambitious  soldiers — whether  those  who  sway  the 
deBtinsas  of  that  great  nation  are  such  as  will  throw  her  weight 
iato  the.  popular  or  into  the  despotic  scale,  such  as  are  likely  to 
stand: aide  hy  aide  with  lis,  or  face  to  fiice  against  us.  It  concerns 
uetgroaftly  whether  a  free  Prussia  interposes  her  patriotic  barrier 
betvKeu  Ike  feeble  liberties  of  Belgimn  and  Holland  and  the 
absohrtist  principles  of  Bussia— or  whether  she  calls  in  Cossack 
aUitocviuui  her  disoonta»ted  people,  and  pays  away  her  inde- 
penAawe  for  tfa«t.  aid.  It  concerns  us  greatly  whether  Italy, 
wbiob  might  be  so  rich  a  market  for  our  manuiactures,  shall 
be^taled  by  Austria  which  doses  all  her  ports  against  them,  or 
by  i&ea  Italians  who  would  admit  them  freely  and  by  preference. 
It  concerns  us,  too,  whether  the  Roman  States  be  governed  by 
83 'Sim tiff' whose  principles,  duty,  and  position,  make  him  the 
mtuniL  enemy  of  our  internal  peace,  wherever  be  has  the  power 
to*be  JO,  or  by  secular  ohiefd  with  whom  we  should  have  no  con* 
imioii  but  that  of  distant  alliance.  Finally,  it  concerns  us 
DMicik  aftd  seriously  whether  Hungary — with  her  vast  resources, 
her  kindred  constitu^n,  and  her  tine  strategic  and  political  po« 
sltion — shall  be  under  a  native  ^vemment  which  will  develop 
tli»se  nasourees  into  a  rich  equiv^ent  for  British  produce,  vrhich 
will^jnaiiiiain  and  sCren^tben  that  constituticm  till  it  becomes  in 
tko.  JSast  what  ours  is  m  the  West^^a  model  and  a  casket  of 
tMiperate  fi:iaedom,-*iind  which  will  use  the  critical  position  of 
theiff^country  to  render  her  a  ^heck  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
twa.  contiguous  empires;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
skall  be  ground  down' imder  ah  alien,^  a  leaden,  and  an  iguomi-* 
mooS'Seeptre  wiuefa  will  waste  h^  wealth,  crush  her  energies, 
annihilate  her  ancient  Parliament,  and  abuse  her  position  to 
pra89  upon  oar  Ottotnam  ally  and  menace  our  Indian  commu- 
nicationa. 
iiWe' admit  and  feel  the  full  force  of  idl  th^se  consideration^ ; 
bvl'Wiattaintain^  nevertheless,  that  all  principles,  both  of  justice 
and  eizpadieoMy,  pereropt(»ri)y  forbid  our  intervention  in  the  in- 
teflaalrevefaitionaiy  struggles  of  f(»reign  states — and  this  on 
tbiee  distinct  grounds,    ib  the  first  pl^,  we  should  not  for  a 
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moment  tolerafte  such  an  intetferefice  in  <mr  own  6«se.  If  a 
Chartist  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  England  in  1848,  and  been 
aided  by  French  sjfmpathizers,  or  if  the  Americans  had  sent  09- 
sistaiiee  to  the  Irish  insur^Ments,  we  should  have  pronotinced 
such  conduct  an  insolent  and  unwarrantable  meddling  with  tnat^ 
ters  which  did  not  concern  them.  We  should  not  «fm  b«v^ 
oondescended  to  argue  the  ^uestioB  of  proprietf  and  tigbltj  but 
lAiociki  have  told  oar  htm  neigbboun  that  they  had  BOthin^g'tb 
do  in  theaffiiir^  and  eouM  not  even  pretend  to  undisiMtafnd  it ; 
and)  indeed^  foreigners  can  very  rarely  be  competent  vealfy^^lM) 
oomprehend  to  the  bottom  the  rights  of  vuoh  eases.  The  fiMs 
are  seldom  fully  known  to  them,  and  their  principles  of  jtidg- 
ment  are  seldom  strictly  applicable.  Now^  a  liberty  which  we 
should  never  drdarm  of  allowing  to  others  we  must  not  exeMSise 
oursel ves«  In  the  second  place,  freedom  musti  be  won^ — not  CM^ 
ferred :  it  must  be  conquered  by  nations  with  their  own  right 
arms,  not  obtained  for  tfiem  by  foreign  aid.  And,  without  pr^ 
t^i^ding  to  deny  that  exceptional  cases  may  sometimes  occur,  thofe 
can  be  nodoobt  diat,  as  a  general  rule,  atiy  peopts  who  aito  ripe  for 
frse  institutions  nmy  extort  them  from  their  sovereign,  and  that  if 
tfaev  cannot  achieve  them  for  theitaselves,  neither  corM  th^ 
maintain  them  if 'won  for  them  by  others.  By  hictcthe  ^frinpan 
thy  to  cheer  the  strife,  by  fh'endiy  mediation  to  eflfebt  a  cooMO^ 
mise,  by  ready  recognition  to  reward  and  cortsoKdate  the  victory 
— these  are  the  limits  which  should  bound  our  interventhMi. 
For,  in  the  third  place,  if  we  went  beyond  this,  intervention  on 
one  side  could  but  lead  to  intervention  on  the  other ;  Europe  at 
large  would  be  dragged  into  the  conflict,  and  thd  coittbutania 
would  be  indefinitely  mtdttpHed  without  the  chances  of  the  issM 
being  materially  varied.  Oor  only  protect  of  f^iture  peace  Itea 
in  a  rigid  adherence  to  our  i*ule.  .    .      * 

But  here  a  question  -of  gr^t  difficulty  and  of  vast  importaAM 
pesenta  itself— the  great  practical  question  of  foreign  politics  in 
the  present  position  of  afl^irs.  Having  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple tibat  we  will  not  interfere  on  behSf  of  J^eedomj  are  we  to 
allow  other  powers  to  interfere  On  behalf  of  d^odsmt  Afe  We 
to  permit  to  them  a  privilege  which  we  have  istoicaliy  abnegated 
&r  ourselves?  Are  we  to  allow  to  tfie*  Wrong  an  adtantage 
which  we  deny  to  the  Right?  It  is  clear  thsct  th^  two  ciasea 
ought  'to  be  judged  of  by  the  same  lAiw;  Take  the  clAfe  -of  Han- 
gary.  The  principles  of  Russia  prompted  her  to  sympnth^ 
with  the  autocratic  claims  of  Austria;'  *  Her  irfteMSfs  nattiraUj 
made  her  dislike  the  idea  of  a  new  and  pe«feOI}yi|ndepidHdefit 
rule  established  among  or*  over  a  Slav6nie  race,^and'd^ead  th^ 
exanvple  of  a  sueecsssful  patriotic  straggle  on  the  bovithem  fiontier 
of  Pojand.    0«r  peeitioit  was  anidogous  bvt  afttagMistxei    We 


sympadiixedheartjljr  with  the  Magyar  caose,  and  tve  felt  ihat 
wdibould-nltimately  be  great  gainen  by  the  establishment  of 
Hungarian  independetfice.    The  right  and  the  motives  to  inter* 
t^ne-fW^jr^  similar^  if  not  eqnaj^  on  both  aidea    If  Bnsaia,  Hke 
Ottttetres,  had  abetahied  mm  all  participation  in  the  <:on(eBt, 
hmt  -widelj  diffearent  wonld  the  isme  have  been?    Hnngaij 
it€|ul4  have  been  fi^ee  and  happy;  Hesse  would  have  been-saved; 
Ffps^iti  v^o|^d  not  hanre  daced  to  deid  with  troth  and  freedom  as 
^^.ba^dMe'i  it  is  more  than  donbtfnl  whether  Anstria  could 
faav0  con«m?ed  liombardy ;  and  certainly  she  conid  not  have 
enrtendi^  ner  chains^  as  she  has  now-done^  over  nearly  the  whole 
^JUaly.    The.tfUirefuture  would  have  been  altered. 
,  /.  NoW)  /Without  going  so  fac  ^  to  promomiee  that  we  ought  in 
thisiease  to  have  ikpaitod  from  our  rule  of  nouHAterventiony  and  to 
Imvc  interposed  to  the  one  side  beeanseiBussia  interfered  on  the 
AtheTy  ov  that  we  ought  to  have  forbidden  her  intervention  under 
ijmfBt  of  war>  it  is  dear  l^Mut  this  rnie^  Uke  the  former  -one,  mo^ 
mi\bfi  .mad^  eb$obUe  vriihotd  being  made  uninereal  ahoi    We 
Mastf  not  prpclaiiia^-*— f  ^  Whatever  other  powers  may  do  in  such 
]$aM$)  t«^<  will  take  no  pairt — de^^eU  may  intevfere :  we  will  not 
AAtoerats  majr  lend  their  sitrengtb  to  enable  paralytic  hands  to 
jH^et  Anew  rusted  and  broken  chains-^-free  etates  will  lend  no 
4iemtervailing  help  to  awakened  nations  casting  off  their  fetters, 
14)4  buratti^  ftOKOr  their  gruve-olothes."    Bat  we  must  devote  all 
j9wr*exertion8-r-all  our  "  power^  might,  authority,  and  amitjr" — 
ill  th^.  jresoupees  of  our  wealthy  all  the  inflnence  of  our  diplomacy, 
f^  ihei  advantages  of  accident — to  procure  the  recognition  and 
ndpptieft  of  the  principle  of  non-xntebfrrbitcs  bbtwben  so- 
ITBKBIGNB  AND  sOBJXiew  ad  an  eaUUidbed  maxim  of  the  law  of 
ntfions      When  we  have  succeeded  in  this,  our  mission  will 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  we  shall  feel  no  an:dety  about  foture 
poi^qii^Qnces^    lu  the  meantime^  we  must  so 'far  ri^ly  adhere 
tp  the  principle  which  we  are  labauring  to  get  recognised,  as  to 
kA^ve  <HiJy  to  prevent  inier/erence : — Ae  when,  the  where,  the 
hpWf  and  the  how  far,  we.  are  to  do  evnn  this,  most  reattin,  like 
blither /points,  (^ne^ttons  of  discmticA  and  degree. 
.    rOn  pne  ,]>ou»t  of  our  international  relatkms  whnh  has  lately 
fKXOJuted  great  attention,,  the  !poliqy  of  England  is  explicit,  per- 
MMto<79  wd  iunalterably  fijoed,  viz.,.  the  ^hi  of  aeylum  to  the 
m^^rtuni^  of  •event  cou«lm  rof  evenr  class>  of  eveiy  shade  of 
ll^tAQAlTepinion^  i  Thia  has  long  be^n: her  proud  privilege ;  and 
ib»iWfU:retajnit(as:lotg  aa.she  remains  a  natiooi    Engknd  has 
sjiff^S;  been  the  Mnctuary**^-4K)metimes  the  sole  sstnctuary*-^ 
(ke  .world.  .  Against  <rimn'only*--^6uch  crime  as  tispoMshable 
}^jtb^  lawif  mi  condemned  by  the  moral  sense  of  aU  civiibed 
mtfionj— Jijw  she  cleeed  htf  doors*    To  mssfintune,  to  iaikre, 
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to  heresy,  to  imprudence^  to  political  iniqaity  even,  she  had 
always  afibrded,  if  not  a  welcome,  at  least  a  refuge.  Huguenots 
flying  from  the  fiery  inflictions  of  bigotry;  patriots  escaping 
from  the  wreck  of  baffled,  and  perhaps  indefensible,  rebellion ; 
monarchs  flying  from  the  vengeance,  just  or  unjust,  of  their 
subjects;  the  victims  of  brutal  tyranny,  the  victims  of  reaction- 
ary license— all  alike  have  found  in  England  a  shglter  and  a 
home.  The  unfortunate  of  every  country,  of  every  rank,  and 
of  every  cause,  have  been  received  indiscriminately,  without 
hesitation  and  without  inquiry.  Prime  rainistei^s  who  have 
grown  grey  in  despotism,  sovereigns  who  have  disgraced  their 
thrones,  regicides  and  revolutionists  who  have  stained  the  holy 
cause  and  dishonoured  the  great  name  of  freedom,  have  some- 
times found  themselves  side  by  side,  helpless  and  disarmed, 
petitioners  alike  for  the  protection  of  England*s  shield.  We 
sheltered  the  Bourbons  whom  the  first  French  Revolution  drove 
away;  we  sheltered  the  patriots  who  had  upset  them,  when 
their  more  brutal  colleagues  turned  upon  them ;  we  sheltered 
Charles  X.  after  his  wicked  ordonnances ;  we  sheltered  Louis 
Philippe  af);er  his  strange  discomfiture;  we  sheltered  Guizot. 
who  had  fallen  with  him ;  we  sheltered  Thiers,  who  had  helped 
to  overturn  him ;  we  sheltered  even  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis 
Blanc,  when  the  defeat  of  their  scandalous  attempts  at  a  bloody 
counter-revolution  drove  them  to  a  hasty  flight ;  we  sheltered 
Mazzini  the  patriot  of  Italy,  and  Kossuth  the  patriot  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  we  sheltered  Mettemich,  the  tyrant  and  enemy  of 
both.  We  asked  no  questions :  we  received  alike  those  with 
whom  we  most  sympathized,  and  those  whom  we  most  detested  : 
misfortune  and  danger  were  the  sole  Qualifications  needed. 

If  our  principle  of  reception  had  oeen  different ;  if  we  had 
been  discriminating  and  one-sided  in  our  hospitality ;  if  we  had 
afibrded  an  asylum  to  those  only  who  had  been  defeated  in  a 
good  cause ;  if  we  had  welcomed  only  the  fugitives  from  mon- 
archical oppression,  and  closed  our  doors  against  the  fugitives 
from  popular  vengeance, — it  is  clear  that  we  should  have  ceased 
to  be  protectors,  and  should  have  become  partisans.  In  that  case 
foreign  nations  might  well  have  looked  upon  our  partial  sanc- 
tuary with  an  evil  and  a  jealous  eye ;  they  might  have  felt  with 
justice  that  we  were  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  guise  and  under 
the  shelter  of  neutrality ;  and  have  denounced  us  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  ^ipreat  commonwealth  of  nations.  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  defend  such  an  inequitable  course  ot 
conduct ;  and  we  could  scarcely  have  complained  of  any  iniuA- 
tioes  and  annoyances  that  were  inflicted  in  retaliation.  But 
when  the  system  on  which  we  have  steadily  acted  has  been 
notoriously  the  reverse  of  this ;  when  the  rrime  Minister  o( 
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Austria^  whose  policy  we  detested,  and  who  now  dares  to  bully 
and  compUiny  found  a  sure  and  ready  refuge  on  our  shores ; 
and  when  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  conduct  we  all  condemn,  and 
who  has  sinco  threatened  both  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  was 
hospitably  sheltered  both  in  Switzerland  n"d  here,  and  made 
both  countries  the  starting-pointa  for  his  criminal  enterprises 
against  France, — what  ah  amount  of  strange  assurance  does  it 
not  show  in  these  governments  to  repiionstrate  against  tlie  liber- 
ality of  a  system  by  which  no  one  has  profited  more  largely  than 
themselves  I  But  they  may  rest  assured,  that  England  values 
her  Dz-iFilege  of  affording  shelter  even  to  the  guilty  and  ungrate- 
ful, far  too  hlghlv  to  enoure  the  smallest  curtailment  or  infringe- 
nnent  of  it;  ancf  that  when  tliQ  course. of  events  shall  again 
compel  iliQ  chiefs  of  Auatria  and  France  to  seek  the  sanctuary, 
"^hich  they  now  desire  to  Cmitor  to  close,  their  mBfortunes  only 
will  be  remembered,  and  t^eir  wapt  o(  courtesy  and  generosity 
forgotten.* 

W©  have  expressed  ourselves  t^e  more  strongly  with  respect 
to  the  universality  and  inviolability  of  the  rignt  of  sianctuary 
which  y^e  claipa  for  our  country,  because  we  liave  to  combat  an 
error  in  an  opposite  direction,  sometimes  maintained  by  the 
more  .airdent  and .  inconsiderate  lovers  of  freedom.  There  are 
some  among  us  who  contend  not  only  for  the  right  of  !Pngland 
to  shelter  refugees  from  any  cause,  but  also  for  the  right  of  these 
refug^  to  make  use  of  the  safety  from  pursuit  thus  afforded  to 
them,  to  plot  and  to ,  prepare  expeditions  against  the  govem- 
noents  from  which  we  are  protecting  tnem.  The  right  jto  rebel, 
to  ccaispire,  to  organize  insurrection,  they  consider  to  be  inalien- 
able in  patriots,  whatever  be  their  ;Qircumstance8  and  position; 
and, that  the  fact  of  their  e^ile  can  in  no  ws^v  place  that  right  in 
abeyance.  We  hold  this  doctrine  to  be  both  dangerdus  and  in- 
defensible ;  and  we-  think  it  is  very  important  at  this  conjunc- 
ture to  place  clearly  before  the  refugees  and  their  more  reckless 
upholders,  the  principles  which  both  justice  and  sound  policy 
proclaim. 

In  the.  first  place,  we  think  that  sentiments  of  decorum  and 
generosity  should  teach  those  whom  we  have  received  and  shel- 
toced  ia  their  misfortune,  jto  do  nothing  which  can  subject  their 
protectorSjto  embarrassment  or  annoyance.  To  act  otherwise  is 
tp  reti^TA.  evil  for  good-  There  s^ems  to  us  little  courage,  and 
leea  graUtude,  in  tho  inconsiderate  ancl  selfish  zeal  of  those 

*"     .ti";'  s ■tf.<..>..^ V    *t    .|>-   ■.■>     > ■  Iff    "     ■     t'      ■* 

♦"It'lB  htiifeYet  but  jtisttie'to'say,  that  the  French  Emper6t  htid  recently  re- 
f«lMto  loioi Anitrlft  in  her  ptotmi  agitnsfe  English  hmiiaKiT;  w  ih^rnxfinm 
gffKfsd  Ofttlie  dfi^.fhkh  1^  hima^  owed  t^  H  io  lopn^r  oa^ 
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patriots  who,  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  turn  round  on 
their  pursuers,  and  from  behind  the  broad  cloak  to  the  protec- 
tion of  which  they  had  fled,  discharge  or  prepare  to  disehar*^ 
weapons  which,  while  in  the  open  field,  they  had  been  unable  to 
wield,  or  which  had  broken  in  their  hands.  To  embroil  those 
who  had  saved  them  \vith  those  from  whom  they  had  been  saved; 
to  make  the  act  of  protection  one  of  needless  difficulty  and  dsm^ 
ger ;  to  make  the  sanctuary  a  basis  for  warlike  operations^ — 
seem  to  us  proceedings  from  which  honourable  and  noble-minded 
men  would  instinctively  recoil.  Twice,  indeed,  within  twenty 
years,  have  these  things  been  done,  and  both  times  by  the  same 
men.  It  was  reservea  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  repay  the  hospi- 
tality of  Switzerland  by  the  enterprise  of  Strasbourg,  and  that  of 
England  by  the  enterprise  of  Boulogne, 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we,  as  a  rcrld 
of  national  policy,  acknowledge  all  governments  de  factOy  how«> 
ever  they  originate,  and  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  based.  We  are  on  terms  of  amity,  and  in  alKance,  with  the 
rulers  of  every  country  with  which  we  are  not  at  war.  We  mny 
harbour  their  enemies  when  defeated — as  we  harbour  mariners 
when  shipwrecked — but  we  may  not  assist  them,  nor  allow  them 
to  make  use  of  us  to  injure  and  assail  our  allies.  When  we  sea 
two  men  fighting  in  the  street,  the  feelings  of  humanity  indiico 
us  to  open  our  doors  to  the  one  who  is  disarmed  and  overthrown, 
without  any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  or  the  justice 
of  his  cause ;  but  we  do  not  allow  him  to  fire  from  our  windows 
upon  his  baffled  and  exposed  antagonist ; — it  is  enough  if  we 
allow  him  to  recover  his  breath,  and  to  recruit  his  strength.  If 
we  do  more  than  this,  we  cease  to  be  merely  the  friends  of  mercy 
and  humanity,  and  make  ourselves  partkipes  crimiim.  We  d^ 
scend  from  a  proud  eminence,  and  take  up  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion. If,  indeed,  we  subjected  all  claimants  for  hospitality  who 
fly  to  our  shores  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  admitted  none  whose 
cause  was  not  just  and  whose  conduct  was  not  pure,  it  might 
be  urged  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  we  should  be  doing  no 
wrong  in  permitting  them  to  continue  their  warfare  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  our  entrenchments  and  our  walls  : — but  it  is 
notorious  that  w^e  do  not  do  this ;  and  if  we  did,  we  should  be- 
come partisans  and  not  protectors ;  we  should  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith  to  our  ostensible  allies,  and  should  make  oursdves 
sharers  in  the  vrar. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  it  is  hard  that  patriots  should  be  thus 
debarred  from  striving  in  the  cause  of  their  bleeding  country, — 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  witness  her  suffenngs  and  her 
wrongs,  while  forbidden  to  \iit  a  hand  or  strike  a  blow  on  her 
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behalf..  It  w.hard :  but  it  is  the  price  at  which  they  have  pur- 
cha0ed  their  eafeij^;  it  is  the  conditioii  af  the  asylum  in  whicli 
tl^jr  have  fotmd  refuge.  If  they  violate  the  condition^  they  fo]> 
feit  the  prDtection  of  the  saDCtoary.  They  must  xemember  that 
they  would  have  had  no  greater  freedom- of  action  elsewhere.  If 
tWjT  bad  fled  to  other  countries,  they  might  have  been  given  up, 
tmd  9t  all  events  would  have  been  more  watched  and  restrained 
than  hsnou  If  tibey  had  remained  in  their  own  laad>  and  been 
skuEtt  or  thrown  into  prison,  their  power  of  patriotic  action  would 
have  been  equally  destroyed.  They  roust  "  bide  their  time"  in 
patience  and  in  peace;  doubtless  it  will  come,  if  their  cause  be 
jiiat^  But  Great  Britain  can  no  more  permit  her  shores  to  be 
made  the  arena  for  the  plots  of  patriots  against  triumphant  and 
established  monarchs,  than  for  those  of  exiled  despots  against 
£ecia  and  popular  governments.  If  she  allowed  either,  she  would 
saoa  become  an  unendurable  annoyance,  and  an  anomaly  among 
saiaon&i 

.  Oar  laws  on  this  head  are  clear  and  just.  As  we  act  with 
v^$ti  to  our  own  subjects,  so  shall  we  act  towards  the  foreign 
rangees  who  have  sought  shelter  on  our  shores.*  To  neither 
do  we  allow  actual  conspiracies,  or  overt  acts  of  preparations 
a^Qst  allied  governments,  any  more  than  we  should  against 
ow  own.  We  enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to  the  purity  and  justice 
of  the  patriotic  cause,  or  the  villany  of  the  ruler  against  whom 
the  preparations  are  directed.  We  prohibit,  and  shall  punish 
them  with  eaual  peremptoriness,  whether  designed  to  act  against 
ctifi^tiitionai  governments  or  despotic  ones.  Troa  Tyriueve 
whi  iotUo  diecrimine  agetur.  We  are  not  judges  of  the  right — 
we  are  simply  keepers  of  the  peace  on  our  own  soil.  And  all 
wiio  value  the  inviolability  of  our  Island  Sanctuary,  and  the  im- 
partiality with  which  its  shelter  is  aflPorded  to  the  unfortunate  of 
every  sect,— all  who  as  Englishmen  regard  the  dignity  of  their 
countrj',  or  as  foreigners  regard  the  sacred  principle  to  which  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  they  may  one  day  owe  their  safety, — 
should  join  in  deprecating  in  the  strongest  manner  the  ungenex^ 
oas  ingratitude  of  those  who  abuse  our  hospitality,  and  who  repay 
the  benefit  by  compromising  the  benefactor. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  is  inipossible  to  believe  that  the 
existing  territorial  arrangements  of  Europe  are  destined  to  be 
permanent.     One  of  the  most  marked  political  features  of  the 

*  Ovr  Prhne  Minwter,  and  our  first  legal  authorities,  have  annouDoed  that  oor 
connwn  law  takes  oognizaBce  of  all  plota  asaiost  foreign  governments  concocted 
withia  this  realm,  and  is  qmte  competent  to  deal  with  them,  if  satisfactory  evidence 
of  ^elr  existence  can  be  procured. 
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present  time  is,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality— the  tendency  of  peoples  to  group  themselves  according  to 
their  natural  affinities.  Existing  arrangements  outrage  and  con- 
tradict this  spirit  in  every  quarter;  and,  inasmuch  fts  they  dost>, 
bear  their  doom  written  on  their  face.  The  military  occupation 
of  Lombardy  and  Hungary  by  Austria,  especially,  exists  in  de- 
fiance, one  might  almost  say,  of  the  laws  of  nature.  No  unions 
can  be  permanent  in  this  age  that  are  not  based  upon  con^n- 
guinity  of  some  sort.  Now  there  are  five  or  six  principal  races 
in  Europe,  on  the  due  combination  of  whose  scattered  eleknents 
depend  the  sole  conditions  of  a  lasting  and  beneficial  peacfe — the 
Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  British. 
(To  these  perhaps  we  ought  to  add  the  Magyars.  Of  the  tntaor 
ones — the  Swedes,  Danes,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Norwegians,  Swissj 
and  Spanish — we  need  not  speak.)  These,  amid  all  their  dia- 
lects, subdivisions  and  varieties,  yet  retain  their  several  pe^ 
culiar  and  strongly  marked  features.  Yet  how  they  are  now 
split  up !  Germany  does  not  embrace  all  the  Germans,  and  rules 
many  who  are  not  Germans.  The  rough  and  unharmoinirfng 
Teuton  extends  his  barbaric  sceptre  over  Sclaves,  Magyars,  and 
Italians.  Some  of  the  Sclavonians  are  under  Prussian,  some 
under  Austrian,  some  under  Turkish  rule.  France  agdrn  has 
Corsica,  which  is  essentially  Italian,  and  has  not  Savoy,  which 
in  most  characteristics  is  unquestionably  French.  These  reflec- 
tions all  point  to  some  not  distant  remodelling  of  the  European 
commonwealth,  and  to  the  importance  of  deciding  in  time  oti 
what  principles  we  are  to  deal  with  the  several  problems  of  the 
future,  as  they  shall  successively  present  themselves  for  sohition. 
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Aax.  III»^—Ba>poIvtu8  and  his  Age ;  ovy  die  Doctrine  and  Prac^ 

iiceof  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Comnwdus  and  Alexander 

,  tSevertis :  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Christianity  and  Divinity 

compared.    By  Christian  Charles  Josias  Bunsen,  D,C.L. 

4  vols.    Lanaon^  1852. 

yoiAJMEB  so  sLguificauty  iu  all  respects^  as  these  of  Dr.  Bun- 
t(^  could  not  fail  to  attract  wide  attention,  and  provoke  mach 
discoMion.  Apart  from  the  deeo  interest  of  their  subject,  they 
ppfi^sei^  a  pecuhar  interest^  as  addressed  to  the  English  public  in 
tbeir.'Own  language,  by  a  foreigner,  at  once  of  much  political 
e^WlexxQe,  and  of  varied  and  profound  accomplishments — above 
alJi  cf  acknowledged  learning,  earnest  convictions,  and  hi^h 
4i^!ty  and  pnrity  of  aim  as  a  Christian  scholar.  They  are  the 
prodact  not  merely  of  the  private  researches  of  the  author,  but, 
in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  of  the  remarkable  combination  of 
Of^rtunitie^  which  he  has  possessed  of  investigating  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  and  other  lands.  This  alone  gives  them  a 
character  of  unusual  importance.  It  is  rarely  that  we  hear  a 
thpcoughly  well-informed,  honest,  and  dignified  voice,  professing 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  one  country,  speak  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  relations  of  another.  There  has  been  so 
much  esdusiveness  in  Theology  as  in  other  matters, — so  much 
mutual  misinterpretation  of  religious  phenomena  both  of  Doc- 
trine and  Life,  tnat  it  is  something  quite  welcome  to  listen  to 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Bunsen,  on  great  Christian  topics 
of  paramount  interest  for  the  future  welfare  both  of  Germany 
ana  England.  It  were  strange  indeed,  if  such  a  man, — who  to 
the  deep  earnestness  and  fresh  ideality  of  the  Teutonic  mind, 
has  striven  to  unite  the  concrete  tastes,  and  homely  practicality 
of  the  English, — should  not  have  something  to  say  on  these 
subjects,  worthy  of  a  patient  and  attentive  audience  in  both 
countries.  For  ourselves,  we  own  we  looked  forward  to  Dr. 
Bunsen's  book  with  a  hopeful  confidence,  founded  on  such  re- 
flections ;  and  it  is,  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  that  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  what  he  has  written.  We  feel  bound  to  con- 
sider the  work  from  a  very  Catholic  pomt  of  view,  and  to  judge 
of  its  special  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  Christian 
science,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  large  and  liberal  spirit  that 
speaks  to  us  from  every  page  of  these  volumes. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of 
treatment,  and  from  our  special  standing  point,  to  dispose  sum- 
marily of  the  contents  ot  this  work,  here  in  a  friendly,  aod 
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there  in  a  hostile  spirit,  as  they  bear  upon  our  own  position ;  but 
such  a  mode  of  criticism,  while  utterly  uncongenial  to  ourselves, 
were  a  thankless  and  luiprofitable  task  for  our  readers*  We 
have  at  once,  we  hope,  too  much  humility,  and  too  much  candour 
to  act  in  this  way ;  while  our  keen  sense  of  the  exigencies  of 
Christian  science  at  this  time  in  our  own  country  were  suffi- 
cient, apart  from  any  other  consideration,  to  make  us  hail  this 
work  in  a  different  spirit,  and  discuss  it  after  a  different  fashicm. 

The  contents  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  four  volumes  are  of  a  very  mul- 
tifarious kind  ;  and,  on  a  first  view,  apt  even  to  seem  somewhat 
confusing.  A  closer  intimacy  with  them,  however,  brings  to 
light  the  thread  of  connexion  which  binds  them  all  togetber, 
or,  at  least,  the  common  and  noble  aim  in  which  they  all 
unite.  We  must  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time,  to  regret  that 
the  author  has  preferred  giving  us  the  fruit  of  his  researches 
into  early  Christian  history,  and  the  age  of  Hippolytus  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  present  fragmentary  and  detachcKl  shape,  to  any 
attempt  to  exhibit  a  complete  picture  of  that  age.  To  the  latter 
task  he  professes  his  incompetence.  But,  surely,  if  to  any 
Christian  scholar  of  the  day  we  might  look  for  such  a  work,  it 
would  be  to  the  author  of  the  present  volumes,  combining,  as  he 
does,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  depth  of  critical  research  and 
philosophical  spirit,  with  the  richest  gifts  as  a  writer — the  most 
lofty  yet  chastened  eloquence, — and  a  finely  descriptive  skill  when 
he  chooses  to  exert  it — ^the  comparatively  rare  endowments  of 
his  critical  and  philosophical  countrymen.  What  he  seems  to 
want,  however,  in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  (and  what  we 
fancy  serves  to  explain  their  deficiencies  in  point  of  fornty)  is 
that  quiet  harmony  of  power — that  sense  of  grace  as  wdl  as  of 
strength,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  so  pecoUarly 
English,  and  which  certainly  seems  to  come  much  more  naturally 
to  the  English  mind,  if  it  sometimes  be  at  the  cost  of  depth,  and 
a  far-reaching  speculative  insight. 

While  regretting  that  Dr.  Bunsen  has  not  seen  meet  to 
attempt*  in  a  more  perfect  literary  form,  the  delineation  upon 
which  the  whole  contents  of  these  volumes  yet  more  or  less  bear, 
it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  this  defect  is,  to  the  scholar,  perhaps 
more  than  balanced  by  the  direct  contact  with  the  sulyects*  of 
the  author's  research  which  his  plan  furnishes,  and  the  living 
and  penetrating  process  of  criticism,  to  which  he  sera  than  sub- 
mitted. There  is  a  freshness  and  reality  about  this,  that  may 
have  to  him  a  greater  charm,  than  any  mere  well  compacted  and 

*  It  has  been  regretted,  (and  we  think  with  jnetioe,)  oemnderioff  the  general 
character,  and  extent  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Bunsen  has  not  erobraora  in  it  (in  fuU 
luid  in  the  original)  the  recovered  treatise  attributed  to  Hippoljtot. 
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skilfully  limned  pictare.  And,  at  any  rate^  it  is  the  best  pre- 
para^n  for  such  a  work,  when  any  one  hereafter  may  have  the 
oourage  to  andertake  it. 

The  occasion  of  the  book  now  before  us  is,  no  doubt,  already 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  we  shall  therefore  only 
dwell  on  it  so  ^  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  us  to 
the  wider  and  more  significant  topics,  which  must  chiefly  en- 
ga^us. 

Amcmg  various  other  Greek  manuscripts  brought  from  Mount 
Atboa  to  Paris  in  1842,  and  deposited  in  the  Great  National 
Library,  there  was  an  anonymous  one  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
written  on  cotton  paper,  and  registered  as  a  book  "  On  all  Here- 
sies." It  failed  for  some  time  to  attract  any  special  notice ;  but 
the  attention  of  M.  Emmanuel  Miller,  a  functionary  of  the  insti- 
ttitioD,  being  at  length  directed  to  it,  bv  some  fragments  of 
Pindar,  and  of  an  unknown  lyric  poet  which  it  contained,  he  was 
led  to  examine  it  more  closely,  and  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that 
it  was  a  lost  treatise  of  Origen.  Under  this  persuasion,  he  offered 
it  for  publication  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  from  whose  press 
it  appeared  in  1851,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Miller,  and  bear- 
ing the  title  ^^  Origenis  Philosophumena  sive  omnium  haere- 
sium  refutatio."  Shortly  after,  it  was  studied  by  Dr.  Bunsen, 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  regarding  it,  were  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  present  work.  These  were  to  the 
following  effect,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  them : — 

Firsty  That  the  work  before  us  is  genuine,  but  not  by  Origen. 

Seoondly,  That  it  is  the  work  of  Hippolytus,  a  person  much 
celebrated,  but  very  little  known. 

Thtrdlyj  That  the  celebrated  father  and  martyr,  Hippolytus, 
was  a  Presbjrter  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  Bishop  of^  the  har- 
bomr  of  Rome  Portus,  but  neither  an  Arab,  nor  an  Arabian 
bishop,  as  a  Frenchman  imagined  he  might,  and  Cave  said  he 
must  have  been. 

Fourthly  J  That  this  book  is  full  of  valuable  authentic  extracts 
from  lost  writers. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  first  of  the  present  volumes,  which  con- 
sists of  five  letters  addressed  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  bears 
the  special  title  of  "  The  Critical  Enquiry,"  to  establish  these 
conclusions ;  and  there  can  scarcely  remain  any  doubt  of  the 
SQCoess  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  accomplished.*    In 


•  In  expreflshig  our  conviction  of  the  suoeesB  \nth  which  Dr.  Bunsen  has 
exeeuted  the  part  of  his  work,  relating  to  the  authorship  of  the  recorered  trea- 
tise, we  must  not  yet  be  supposed  to  concur  in  the  validity  of  the  whole  course 
el  eritinsni  by  which  he  has  reached  his  condusions.  As  will  afterwards  appear, 
we  •bjeet  to  maoy  portions  of  this  oriticisn].  That  very  portion  of  it,  on  which 
he  places  most  i-cliance,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  recovered  work  with  that  which 
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the  second  volume,  Dr.  Bunscn  pursues  Lis  task,  in  the  twofold 
form  of  a  series  of  "  Philosophical  Aphorisms"  and  "  Historioal 
Fragments," — the  former  having  a  very  genei'al  reference,  but 
possessincr  great  significance  in  regard  to  the  author's  whole 
scheme  of  thought  and  method  of  historical  research — the  latter 
setting  forth  some  special  points  of  interest  iu  relation  to  Hippo- 
lytus  and  his  age.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  caiTy  out  the 
subject  into  the  wider  field  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  and  Hippolytus,  save  in  ^*  The  Apologv,*"  which  opens 
the  fourth  volume,  appears  somewhat  in  the  background. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  in  dealing  with  this  mass  of  varied 
materials,  we  shall  be  best  able  to  grasp  something  like  theii* 
compass,  and  shall  certainly  best  enter  into  their  meaning  and 
intention,  by  considering,  in  the  first  place,  the  critical  method 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  work,  and  then  some  of  the  more 
prominent  results  which  it  presents  for  our  consideration.  To 
treat  amply  the  diflPerent  subjects  suggested  in  such  a  book  is, 
of  course,  equally  beyond  our  profession  and  our  space.  We  are 
only  anxious,  meantime,  to  present  a  few  of  its  more  imix)rtan[t 
aspects,  especially  in  their  bearing  on  some  questions  of  great  and 

1)resent  interest ;  an  application  of  the  work  which,  as  it  is  never 
ost  sight  of  throughout,  is  undoubtedly  the  view  in  which  it  prin- 
cipally claims  our  attention.  Some  of  the  investigations  in  the 
field  of  early  Patristic  literature  which  it  suggests,  may  subse- 
quently receive  attention  in  the  pages  of  this  JournaL 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  very  peculiar  importance 
which  Dr.  !Bunsen  attaches  to  the  critical  and  historical  inetliod, 
of  which  this  book  is  so  direct  and  distinguished  a  product,  if 
from  no  other  reason,  than  the  very  earnest  and  emphatic  way 
in  which  he  repeatedly  forces  it  upon  our  notice.  While  writ- 
ing in  English,  and  anxious  to  win  audience  from  those  sincere 


Photius  had  befoi*e  him,  we  think  very  doubtful ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  eii{»able  of 
formmg  an  independent  judgment  in  the  matter,  we  are  clearly  inclined  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Duncker,  that  the  *»  little  book  "  (/Si^X/^«^/«»)  spoken  of  by 
Photius,  was  not  the  present  larger  treatise,  which  (even  with  tlie  curtaihneiits  in- 
dicated by  Dr.  Bunsen)  could  scarcely  have  received  this  appellation,  but  tJut 
shorter  and  earlier  sketch  on  the  same  subject  to  which  Hippolytus  alludes  in  his 
preface.  This  suggestion  lias  the  merit  of  having  satisfied  Dr.  Jacobi,  who  in  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fUr  ChrisUioke  WisMntcka/t  %nd  OkHst- 
Itches  Leoen,  (2\%i  June  to  19tli  July  1851,)  on  the  present  wodt,  had  felt  the  diffi. 
culty  of  attributing  it  to  Hippolytus,  while  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  not  being 
the  production  of  Origen,  (BasUides  Sententias,  &e.,  illustravit  J.  L.  Jaeobt 
Berolini  :  1852.) — At  the  same  time  it  seems  in^yoesible  to  resist  the  ctudo- 
sive  effect  of  Dr.  Bunscn's  labours,  as  a  whole,  in  his  first  volume.  He  haa  esta- 
blished, beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  three  heads  witli  which  he  sets  out if 

he  has  yet,  we  thmk^  in  some  cases  piished  his  critical  confidence  to  au  unwarrant- 
able and  untenable  extent. 
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and  thoughtful  minds  among  us,  whose  ear  he  alone  solicits,  he 
takes  care  to  assure  us  that  the  inspiration  of  his  book  is  German 
— a  fact  which  at  the  same  time  is  patent  on  almost  every  page 
of  it. 

"  If  I  have  not  entirely  failed,**  lie  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  (p.  16,)  "in  my  efforts  to  elicit  truth  out  of  the  records  of 
thought,  and  out  of  the  annals  of  history,  which  are  now  opened  to 
us  for  the  first  time,  I  owe  it  to  the  resources  of  thought  and  learning 
which  I  have  found  in  the  standard  works  of  modem  German  divinity 
and  philology,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  apply  to  this  subject. 
Deeply  impressed  as  I  am  with  my  unwortliiness  to  represent  either, 
I  still  trust  to  have  by  this  process,  and  by  the  very  important  con- 
tents of  the  newly  discovered  book,  sufficiently  shewn  the  real  nature 
and  the  superiority  of  the  German  method  of  inquiry^  and  the  satis- 
factory results  already  obtained.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  believe 
also  that  I  have  enabled  every  thinking  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether  there  is  much  wisdom  in  ignoring,  and  whether  there  be  not 
great  injustice  and  presumption  in  calumniating  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Germany,  and  in  vilifying  Germany  and  German  divinity. 
I  frankly  own,  that  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  a 
Bolijeet  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  belonging  to  the  neutral  domain  of 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  a  problem  which  is  placed  at  the 
same  time  before  all  Christian  nations,  in  order  to  test  the  real  result 
and  worth  of  what  each  of  them  has  hitherto  done  in  that  field  of 
thought  and  research." 

We  cannot  mistake  these  and  similar  utterances,  which 
abound  in  Dr.  Bunsen's  work.  It  is  obvious  that  our  author, 
with  the  whole  school  to  which  he  belongs,  believes  that  he 
-wields  an  instrument  of  a  more  powerful  and  successful  kind 
than  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  field  of  historical  inves- 
tigation,— above  all,  in  its  relation  to  Christianity.  And  what- 
ever men  may  think  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  Ger- 
man research  applied  to  Christian  subjects — however  startling 
and  monstrous  may  be  the  conclusions  which  in  certain  quarters 
this  research  has  reached,  it  argues  equal  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption in  any  to  suppose  that  we  may  safely  disregard  the 
labours  of  our  neighbours  as  if  they  were  mere  intellectual  jeu^ 
cTesprit ;  or  that,  from  a  stem  distance,  we  may  denounce  and 
abuse  them,  as  the  mere  wantonness  of  unbridled  and  irreverent 
imaginations.  It  is  not  possible,  we  think,  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  true  progress  of  Christian  science  and  literature 
in  our  country  at  this  moment,  could  adopt  a  more  mistaken 
course  than  this  :  and  on  this  simple  ground,  that,  let  the  special 
character  of  German  theology  be  what  it  may, — and  sad  enough 
it  surely  is,  in  many  aspects,  to  the  Christian  heart,' — there 
is  yet  m  almost  every  present  phase  of  that  theolof^y,  and  cer- 
tainly not  least  in  the  most  revolutionary  phase  of  all,  a  spirit  of 
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earnestness,  united  with  a  living  idea  or  method^  which,  tinder 
whatever  opposition  and  abase,  (and  under  these  only  the  more,) 
will  continue  to  draw  to  itself  much  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
advancing  culture  of  our  age.  This  is  indeed  the  secret  of  the 
constant  inroads  of  Germanism  among  us,  in  spite  of  all  warn- 
ing and  defensive  strategy.  It  is  because  there  is  in  it,  to  the 
ardent  and  youthful  mind,  weary  of  controversy  circulating  in 
channels  in  which  intelligence  has  ceased  spontaneously  to  flow, 
a  freshness  and  unworn  strength,  directed  to  reach  a  deeper  and 
broader  resting  place  for  Christian  thought.  Pondering  often 
on  this  matter,  so  closely  connected  with  the  prospects  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  the  religious  life  among  us,  we  remain  firmly  of 
this  opinion, — while  convinced  at  the  same  time  how  much  mere 
vanity  and  spurious  liberality  also  mingle  in  this  German  move- 
ment. But  let  the  force  of  these  corrupting  elements  be  what 
it  may,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that,  in  the  heart  of 
the  prevailing  sympathies  to  which  we  refer,  there  is  to  be 
found  something  genuine^  and  suggestive  of  a  real  want  in 
our  own  habits  of  Christian  thought  and  research,— something 
therefore  which  no  Platonic  irony,  no  clever  reductionea  ad 
absurdum,  and  still  less  any  mere  denunciation,  are  able  to 
destroy.  This  genuine  impulse  after  principles  more  profound 
and  comprehensive,  in  the  region  of  Christian  thought,  than  our 
British  past  theology  presents, — a  phenomenon  which  as  it 
makes  itself  so  unmistakeably  evident  on  all  sides,  it  were  surely 
better  to  accept  as  a  facty  and  deal  with  as  such, — German 
research  meets  and  professes  to  satisfy ;  and  hence  undoubtedly 
lies  the  source  of  its  favour  with  many  minds,  whose  sincere  desire 
is  trutli.  It  is  well  for  us  then  to  have  a  clear  apprehension  of 
whatever  is  characteristic  in  this  German  method  of  research^  of 
which  we  have  frequent  recommendation  and  illustration  in  these 
volumes,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  vitally  influential. 

It  is  difficult  perhaps  to  define  this  method  in  so  many  words, 
as  its  character  only  comes  out  fully  in  all  its  bearings  in  contrast 
with  the  method  of  the  last  and  preceding  centurv,  whose  im- 
perfections it  so  strongly  reprobates.*  But  we  shall  not  mistake, 
we  believe,  if  we  express  its  animating  principle  to  be  ik(U  of 
reaching  Christian  truthy  as  it  presents  itself  in  Seriptare  and  in 
history^  apart  from  all  dogmatic  preconceptions^ — the  simple 
product  of  a  genuinely  critical,  historical,  and  philosophical  in- 

*  In  speaking  of  the  old  method  the  followiog  are  the  words  of  our  author — 
characteriaed  by  a  vehemence  which  strikes  upon  us  almost  painfully,  in  different 
pUces  of  his  work,  and  which  is  decidedly  objeetiouable,  if  ttom  no  othcv  eauiie 
than  the  one-sidedness  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  it  is  apt  to  lead, — "  The 
whole  method  is  un worthy  of  our  age,  and  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  with  all 
^e  perversities,  hypocrisies,  and  falsifications  of  the  seventeenth  century. ** 
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ditction.  It  aims  to  include  in  a  liigh  and  pure  form^  imperfectly 
known  to  previous  Protestantism,  these  three  factors,  whose  ap- 
propriate union  is  alone  held  to  constitute  a  scientific  spirit  in 
theological  investigation.  Criticism  does  not  merely  imply 
learning,  in  the  sense  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  authoi*s  that  may  be  the  subject  of  treat- 
ment,— a  merit  freely  conceded  to  the  laborious  Divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century, — but,  moreover,  profound  insight  into  the 
whole  linguistic  mode  of  the  writer,  and  his  individuality  as  a 
thinker,  which  places  the  critic,  as  it  were,  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  him.  Such  a  critical  method  already  clearly  embraces 
ttii  kistorioai  and  no  less  a  speculative  element, — it  being  im- 
possible to  deal  freely  and  successfully  with  the  language  of  an 
author  without  a  auick  perception  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and 
the  whole  train  and  genius  of  his  thought,  as  moulded  bv  the 
speculative  conceptions  amid  Which  he  lived.  Great  ana  un- 
ceasing |HX)minence,  however,  are  given  to  both  these  special 
dements  by  the  German  school,  and  we  cannot  perhaps  bet- 
tec  shew  this  to  our  readers,  than  in  the  words  in  which  our 
author  speaks  of  Dorner^s  great  work, — the  "  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  itself  so  signal  a  specimen 
of  the  method  in  question.  In  reference  to  this  work  Dn  Bun- 
sen  observes : — 

'^  I  tbiek  it  right  to  say,  that  although  it  is  his  (Domer's)  individaal 
merit  to  have  resoaed  Hippolytus  from  the  neglect  into  which  his  writ- 
iogs  had  £alieo,  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  spread  respecting  his  per- 
son, the  method  of  his  admirable  work  must  be  considered  as  merely  a 
iair  specimen  of  the  German  school.  I  mean  first  his  historical  method^ 
thcU  of  interpreting  every  postage  in  connexion  with  the  whole  range 
of  the  author* s  ideas^  and  every  teriier  as  a  portion  of  his  age,  to  be 
understood  from  the  language  and  ideas  of  his  time.  The  isolated 
discussion  of  single  passages  is  equally  inadequate  to  give  the  reader  a 
certainty  as  to  their  sense,  or  a  clear  image  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote.  DomePs  book  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  specimen  of  the  German  method,  in  the  speculative  spirit 
-which  distinguished  it  from  similar  inquiries  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  eeaturies.  Without  being  at  home  in  the  region  ofspecu- 
iation^  and  conversant  with  the  method  of  speculative  philosophy  y  nobody 
can  understand  the  metaphysiccd  controversies  of  that  time^  or  do  jus- 
iiea  to  the  writers  of  t/te  first  three  centuries,  Nay^  nobody  can  un^ 
derstand  the  first  three  verses  of  St.  John*s  Gospel,  without  being  at 
home  in  those  regions  oj  thought^  to  which  the  questions  respecting  the 
Logos  belong."— (Vol  i.  pp.  262,  263.) 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  great  force  in  this  representation  of 
die  comparative  worthiness  and  adequacy  of  tnis  method  of 
research.  Inquiry  in  theology,  as  in  everything  else,  to  be 
fruitful  and  instructive,  must  be  undogmatic, — must  strive,  apart 
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from  hjrpotheses  and  all  later  super-positionS|  to  ascend  to  tlie 
Truth,  as  it  appears  in  its  original  sources,  or  in  its  successive 
forms  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church.  To  have  recourse 
either  to  the  Bible  itself,  or  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  in  a 
different  spirit,  and  to  seek  in  them,  not  simply  for  the  Truth 
in  its  corresponding  and  appropriate  expression,  but  in  soi»8 
favourite  dogmatic  Torm  of  a  subsequent  age,  is  cleai'ly  at  once 
an  unhistorical  and  unphilosophicai  process,  in  which  much 
ingenuity  may  be  displayed,  but  by  which  truth  can  never  be 
elicited  and  advanced.  It  is  tainted  with  the  worst  vice  of  the 
old  method  of  physical  inquiry,  from  which  Bacon  initiated  our 
deliverance, — making,  as  it  does,  the  limited  ideas  and  idol  for- 
mulas of  some  one  age,  the  measure  of  that  objective  truth,  which 
transcends  them  all.  Nor  can  it,  we  conceive,  be  denied  that 
this  dogmatic  method  was,  to  a  large  extent,  characteristic  of  the 
Protestantism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  truth  is,  as  is  more  than  once  hinted  by  Dr.  Bunsen  in 
these  volumes,  that  the  free  spirit  of  Protestantism,  in  its  first 
movement,  underwent  a  speedy  collapse  and  reversion.  .  It  not 
only  failed  to  ascend  beyond  the  scholastic  formulas  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  but,  as  if  timid  at  its  flight  so  far,  it 
settled  in  a  sort  of  theological  impotence  upon  these,  and  set  it- 
self  (as  its  chosen  and  peculiar  labour)  to  the  task  of  further 
compacting  and  confirming  them.  The  Bible  was,  indeed,  its 
professed  guide  and  rule  in  all,  but  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  it 
was  in  a  great  degree  in  the  spirit  of  these  formulas  that  it  ap- 
proached the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  not  in  that  genuine  spirit  of 
freedom  which  alone  could  have  emancipated  it  from  scholastic 
control.*  All  know  how  entirely  the  living  mind  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  alienated  from  the  vast  scheme  of  theological  doctrine 
bequeathed  by  the  preceding,  and  nowhere  so  signally  or  deplor- 
ably as  in  the  home  of  its  uirth, — On  the  ruins  of  an  equally 
unchristian  and  unscientific  Nationalism,  which  knew  no  truth 
and  cared  for  none,  has  arisen  the  German  critical  and  histori-' 
cal  school,  of  which  Schleiermacher,  and  Neander,  and  Nitzch, 
and  Domer,  and  Miiller,  besides  many  others,  with  our  author, 
are  the  illustrious  representatives ;  and  it  became  not  only  na- 
tural, but  an  historical  necessity,  so  to  speak,  that  these  men 
should  take  up  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  early 
Protestantism,  to  which  they  yet  sought  to  attach  themselves  in 
a  true  and  living  manner.    It  remained  no  more  to  build  on  the 

*  We  speak,  of  course,  obviously  uot  of  Uie  spirit  of  the  Reformation  itself . 
which  was,  in  inanv  respects,  so  truly  and  freely  Scriptural— springing  from  the 
depths  of  the  popular  consciousneas  quickened  by  fresli  eooftact  with  IXvine  tmtli 
— but  of  that  theology,  less  free  in  its  spirit,  to  which  the  Reformation  gayo 
burtb. 
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old  dogmatic  foundations.  It  is  needless  to  regret  this^  even  if 
we  were  disposed  to  do  so.  Tlie  task  was  not  a  possible  one  for 
tbese  men,  in  their  circumstances.  A  far  more  difficult,  perplex- 
ing, and  self-sacrificing  one  awaited  them,  namely,  amid  prevail- 
ing unbelief,  to  seek  afresh,  in  Scripture  and  in  History,  for  the 
old  and  yet  ever  new  Truth,  in  the  Kght  of  their  own  revived  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  and  by  the  help  of  those  critical  and  historical 
implements,  at  once  more  potent  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  a 
previous  age,  which  God  had  given  them.  This  is  the  great  work 
to  which  the  present  school  of  scientific  Theology  in  Germany  has 
devoted  itself.  Looking  back  on  the  past,  it  aims  not  to  clotlie 
itself  in  any  of  its  worn-out  forms — to  dress  itself  out  in  the  faded 
garments  of  forgotten  speculation,  however  venerable  in  its  day ; 
but  rather,  through  a  living  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
lives  of  his  saints  of  all  times,  and,  above  all,  with  the  Life  of  his 
own  Son,  to  reach,  afresh  for  itself,  the  living  and  unveiled 
aspect  of  the  Truth.  Giving  honour  to  the  doctnnal  expressions 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages — the  defensive  monuments  against 
heresy  which  it  has  raised  all  along  its  course — it  is  not  yet  con- 
tent to  linger  with  any  of  these,  as  the  sum  of  its  belief,  but  as- 
serts its  right  to  revise  them  all,  and  "  to  rebuild  its  house  on 
better  foundations.'^    Already  Dr.  Bunsen  believes, — 

"  It  has  not  found  in  Christianity  less  truth  than  its  predeces- 
sors, but  more ;  and  it  must  and  will  finish,  not  in  weakening,  but  in 
strengthening  Christianity.  In  jadging  its  development  and  errings, 
it  moat  not  be  forgotten,"  he  adds,  *^  that  the  critical  school  of  Germany 
fonnd  Christianity  almost  given  up  in  the  conscience  of  mankind,  be- 
yond some  good  moral  truths  or  some  solemn  rites.  It  is  a  historical 
fact,  that  it  has  kindled  a  light  both  in  the  history  and  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Christianity,  and  shown  a  power  of  life  in  Scripture,  of  which 
the  K»rmer  irrational  method  had  no  idea,  no  more  than  the  magician 
has  of  spirituality,  or  the  fatalist  of  history.  What  would  have  been 
done,  if  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  by  the  vhole  of  Christian 
Europe?"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  moderate  the  somewhat  vehe- 
ment strength  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  language,  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
concur,  upon  the  whole,  in  his  value  for  the  method  which  he 
so  zealously  proclaims.  It  has  given  undoubtedly  a  new  life 
to  theological  inquiry.  It  has  begun,  wo  earnestly  believe,  a 
reconstructive  process,  which,  if  feeble  and  inadequate,  is  yet 

5 pregnant  with  a  principle  of  Christian  animation,  which  will  not 
ail  to  work  itselt  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  circle  of 
Christian  Truth.  It  holds  the  key,  we  think,  if  it  may  not  yet 
have  very  successfully  applied  it^  to  a  higher  conciliation  of  some 
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of  those  problems  which  hare  been  the  burden  of  Christian 
thought  in  erery  age.  It  has,  for  its  noble  aim  at  least,  to  dis- 
cover the  Truth  for  its  own  sake,  to  search  unweariedly  for  all 
its  hidden  harmony  and  comprehensive  beauty,  and  not  to  bow 
down  before  any  self-created  and  distorted  image  of  it. 

But  while  this  method  of  the  critical  and  Ustorioal  school  of 
Germany  possesses,  in  its  conception,  such  luidoubted  excellenciv 
it  is  yet,  we  must  observe,  fraught  with  danger  which  is  «ver 
apt  to  run  into  the  most  hazardous  extreme,  and  which  8cme  of 
its  zealous  supporters  seem  to  us  by  no  means  suiEciently  to 
estimate.  Our  autlior,  certainly,  is  far  from  doing  this ;  and, 
not  only  so,  but  he  has  laid  down  favourite  views  and  principles^ 
which,  with  all  deference,  we  are  inclined  to  think  are  so  fir 
from  being  in  its  genuine  spirit,  that  they  open  a  door  jost  to 
return  by  another  way  to  the  worst  evils  of  the  old  dogmatic 
system.  We  shall  immediately  explain  what  we  mean,  in  rela- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  notable  sections  of  the  present  work. 

The  danger  which  evervwhere  attends  the  method  itself  arisea 
from  its  very  freedom.  l*he  higher  criticism  which  it  involves 
is  a  two-edged  sword,  which,  wielded  by  too  venturous  or  ineixpo*- 
rienced  hands,  may  only  make  havoc,  where  it  intends  to  restore. 
The  subjectivity  of  the  critic,  brought  into  such  intense  play  in 
dealing  with  the  text  and  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  is  ever 
apt  to  overrun  itself,  and  become  arbitrary,  in  mere  wantonness 
of  power.  Invested  with  a  divining  skill,  and  exercising  with  such 
freedom  a  rehabilitating  function,  it  is  obvious  what  a  dangerous 
eminence  he  occupies,  and  what  genuine  reverence  and  judicial 
sobriety,  as  well  as  mere  erudite  discernment,  are  needed  to 
save  him  from  abusing  his  position.  And  it  is  here,  conse*- 
qucntly,  as  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
that  the  German  critical  school  has  fallen  most  into  error,  and 
that  even  some  of  its  mo^  illustrious  representatives  have  ex- 
posed themselves  fatally  to  assault.  In  the  actual  process  of 
criticism,  they  are  apt  to  substitute  mere  feeling — mere  subjective 
arbitrariness,  for  sober  and  well-founded  inductions.  Even 
Neander,  as  a  whole  the  most  deeply  and  devoutly  reverent  of 
them  all,  has  oflen  transgressed  here.  The  hushed  and  BLWsd 
humility,  with  which  his  great  yet  child-like  spirit  commonly 
dwells  witliin  the  sanctuary,  is  not  unfrequently  laid  aside  or 
forgotten  in  the  intense  exaltation  of  his  own  personal  consciousr 
ness  in  dealing  with  the  sacred  text. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  there  are  abundant  traoes  of  this  same 
undue  critical  subjectivity.  Relating  merely  to  uninspired  do- 
cuments, it  does  not,  indeed,  ever  appear  so  painfully  as  when 
applied  to  the  Bacred  ScripturoB ;  but  it  assumes  sometimes  a 
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eonfidraioe  and  authoritative  vehem^ce  which  are  very  far  from 
[rieasiog.  The  whole  examination  of  the  statement  of  Photius 
f^ardiog  that  Treatise  (m  Heresies  by  Hippolytus  with  which  he 
wa»  acquainted,  in  the  second  letter  of  the  first  volume,  may  Or- 
nish an  illustration  of  this.  It  is  marked  throughout  with  a  tone 
of  vefy  arbitrary  sel&assertion,  not  to  speak  of  the  strange  license 
ot  some  of  its  particular  statements,  which  have  been  elsewheref^* 
so  ttinutdy  and  bitterly  criticised  ;  and  there  is  particularly  a 
cut  and  disrespectful  summariness  in  the  mode  with  which  the 
teBtinumy,  both  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  Oonstantinopolitan  Patri- 
arch, to  a  special  point,  is  dealt  whh,  which  leaves  by  no  means 
a  satisfactory  imjuression  on  the  mind,  and  which,  we  presume 
to  think,  is  very  for  from  the  spirit  of  that  genuine  Criticism 
wfait*b  our  author  has  elsewhere  so  well  described,  f 

The  attempt  which  he  makes  to  attach  the  fragment,  hitlierto 
given  in  the  editions  of  Justin  Martyr^s  works,  as  the  end  of 
that  fine  relic  of  early  patristic  literature — ^the  ^^  Epistle  to 
Di^gnetu^' — to  the  recovered  treatise  of  Hippolytus,  as  its  pro- 
per conclusion,  is,  nerhaps,  even  a  more  remarkable  example  of 
wbat  we  mean*  Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  well  be  more 
arbitrary  than  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  his  judgment  in 
this  matter,  or  better  calculated  to  shew  the  reckless  character 
which  this  mode  of  criticism  is  apt  to  assume.  We  should  be 
disposed,  first  of  all,  to  take  exception  to  the  point  from  which 
he  starts,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  conjectural  restora- 
tion. The  case  he  puts  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  purely  hypothe- 
tical. Having  presented  the  present  conclusion  of  the  Treatise 
on  Heresies,  which  contains  Hippolytus's  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  which  obviously  terminates  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, he  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  Certainly  the  book  did  not  end  here, 
nor  vrith  this  period.  So  solemn  an  address  could  never  come  to  a 
ctese  without  the  doxology,  which  twminates  the  ^  Treatise  on 
the  Universe.' — (Opp.  i.  222:.)  How,  then,  can  a  book  of 
such  length  and  labour,  the  work  of  his  life,  have  ended  without 
it?  But,  moreover,  must  it  not  have  had  a  solemn  conclasion, 
worthy  of  what  precedes  ?  The  whole  winding  up,  the  real 
conclusion  is  wanting.  We  have,  at  the  utmost,  come  to  the 
closing  sentence  of  what  I  have  called  the  third  article  of 
the  author's  ^  Confession  of  Faith  :'  no  further,  if  so  far." — Vol 
i.  p.  186. 

Now,  while  there  cannot,  of  course,  exist  any  doubt  that  tlie 
Treatise  of  Hippol3rtus  did  not  terminate  in  the  manner  it  does 
in  the  recovered  MS.,  and  while  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
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lieve  that  it  would  terminate  in  a  worthy  manner,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  obvious  what  an  extremely  uncertain  basis 
of  inquiry  we  here  have,  as  to  what  may  really  have  been  the 
special  character  of  that  conclusion.  Nay,  what  an  unsup- 
ported supposition  is  already  ventured  upon,  in  the  assertion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  doxdogy  terminating  the  treatise  On  aU 
Heresiesy  in  like  manner  as  it  does  that  On  the  Unive9*se,  And 
the  process  by  which,  from  this  slender  basis,  our  author  passes 
to  tne  inference,  that  the  missing  conclusion,  with  the  appro- 
priate doxology,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fragment  already  referred 
to,  is  one  which  could  commend  itself  to  no  inductive  mind.  A 
tangible  thread  of  connexion,  something  on  which  to  rest  so  consi- 
derable an  inference,  cannot  be  said  to  be  exhibited  between  them. 
The  whole  resolves  itself  into  the  strong  sense  of  propriety  in 
the  connexion  felt  by  the  author,  which,  wliatever  weight  it 
may  deserve  in  the  present  case,  and  in  reference  to  a  mind 
so  deeply  imbued  with  early  Christian  culture  as  Dr.  Bunsen's, 
is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  for  all  general  purposes,  a  very  hazar- 
dous, as  it  will  be  ever  apt  to  prove  itself  a  very  mischievousy 
canon  of  criticism.  The  argument  of  our  author  is  summed  up 
in  these  words : — 

"  We  want  an  end  for  our  great  work  in  ten  books,  a  winding-up 
worthy  of  the  grand  subject,  of  the  author's  high  standing  and  preten- 
sions, and  with  the  solemnity  of  a  concluding  address.  Now,  we  find 
such  a  concluding  fragment,  which  wants  a  beginning  and  an  author. 
Whether  we  consider  its  contents  or  its  style,  if  it  is  not,  it  might  very 
well  be  the  close  of  our  work. 

"  The  author  of  the  fragment  takes  the  same  ground  as  outs.  He 
calls  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Logos,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles ;  so 
does  Hippolytus.  He  preaches  the  Logos  as  tite  all -inspiring  prin- 
ciple ;  so  does  Hippoljrtus.  He  attributes  this  spirit  to  the  Chuzeb, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  community  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  apostles ; 
so  does  Hippolytus.  The  working  of  that  spirit,  infused  into  the 
community  of  Christians,  will  lead  to  harmony  and  concord  respecting 
faith,  worship,  times  of  festivals.  All  this  is  just  what  Hippolytus 
lived  and  wrote  for,  as  our  next  letter  will  prove  still  more  closely  ; 
which  will  also  afford  us  ample  opportunity  of  shewing  in  detail  the 
unity,  not  of  doctrine  only,  but  also  of  style  and  language,  between 
our  book  and  the  fragment." — Vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Now,  in  this  statement,  there  is  really  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  proof,  as,  of  course,  granting  that  the  fragment  was  the  pro- 
duction of  an  early  orthodox  writer,  there  is  nothing  to  be  made 
out  of  the  mere  identity  of  doctrine  between  it  and  the  treatise 
of  Hippolytus ;  and  the  whole  Question,  tlierefore,  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  similarity  of  style  ana  language, — a  similarity,  indeed. 
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of  which  Dr.  Bansen  has  no  doubt,  but  which,  depending  so 
ranch  npon  literary  apprehension  of  a  very  refined  character, 
may  be  readily  disputed  by  others,  and  has  already  been  con- 
fidently denied. 

We  have  been  thus  detailed  in  reference  to  this  feature  of  the 
critical  method  under  discussion,  because  it  is  the  only  way  of 
bringing  out  clearly  the  danger  involved  in  it.*  We  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  that  onr  representation  may  be  met  from  two  oppo- 
site quarters.  It  may  oe  asked,  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Bunsen  and 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  must  we  then  disallow  this 
higher  critical  process  altogether?  And  again,  on  the  part  of 
many,  it  may  be  maintained  that  a  mode  of  criticism  so  hazard- 
ous, and  which  may  be  turned  so  easily  (as  it  has  already,  in 
fact,  in  Germany  been  turned  so  abundantly)  to  subversive  as 
well  as  restorative  purposes,  is  really  of  no  utility.  The  old 
method,  which  remained,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  its 
patchwork  of  collation  and  humble  drudgery,  is,  after  all,  the 
only  legitimate  one.  No,  certainly,  we  reply  to  both.  So  far 
from  disallowing  that  critical  process,  which  implies  a  divining 
and  constructive  skill  in  the  operation,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  entire  sympathy  with  it,  as  we  cannot  see  that,  without 
this,  Criticism  can  be  anything  but  a  mere  carrying  of  heavy 
and  aimless  burdens.  Moreover,  the  mere  difficulty  and  self- 
denial,  and  consequent  liability  to  abuse,  implied  in  a  task, 
can  never  constitute  a  pica  against  its  validity.  Let  it  be,  that 
tiie  German  school  has  still  much  to  learn,  and  that  hence,  its 
method  has  conducted  it  to  some  erroneous  and  some  dangerous 
e^ncluaions,  this  does  not,  and  cannot  impugn  the  method  itself. 
It  was  only*  to  be  expected  that,  in  learning  the  use  of  instni- 
mcnts.of  freer  edge,  and  moi*e  powerful  compass,  than  of  old, 
some  havoc  should  be  done.  Wnat  is  needed  to  deliver  the  me- 
thod from  all  risk,  and  crown  it  with  the  highest  success,  is  just 
what  the  English  mind  could  so  well  impart  to  it,  viz.,  a  more 
sober,  and  ])atient,  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  induction. 

There  is,  in  the  German  mind,  in  every  department  of  specu- 

*  While  eonfiinog  ourselves  in  the  text  to  one  illustration  of  the  arhitrary 
freedom  of  Dr.  Bunscn's  criticisn),  wc  have  yet  noted  various  other  inataiioes  of 
it  equally  deserving  of  remark ;  for  example,  his  explanation  of  Jerome's  professed 
ignorance  of  the  locality  of  Hippolytus's  diocese  and  residence,  as  a  simple  case  of 
won  ml  recordOf  (vol.  i.  p.  204),  an  explanation  purely  hypothetical,  and  not  par- 
tictilKrty  creditable  to  Jerome,  whom,  indeed,  he  treats  somewhat  oontemptu- 
o«Uy  throagbout ;  the  laciDty,  apln,  vrith  which  he  accounts  for  the  omission, 
from  the  recovered  treatise,  of  reter  of  Alexandria's  quotation,  regarduig  the 
QaartodeciiHanif  (contained  in  a  letter  on  the  Paschal  lime,)  and,  in  its  very  ab- 
MBee,  finds  a  proof  of  nathorBhip  quite  as  strong  as  its  presence  could  ftiniish, 
(toL  i  p.  15,  pj).  105, 1 1 1  ;)  also  the  authoritative  mode  in  which  he  would  supply 
the  lacuna  which  he  conceives  to  exist  in  the  Maratorian  fragment,  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
135439.) 
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lation,  and  even  of  letters,  an  impractical  boldness^-an  iatoxi* 
cation  of  strength,  so  to  speak,  which,  as  we  say  in  homely 
phrase^  "  runs  away  with  it,"  and  of  course,  as  a  necessary  con- 
seauence,  runs  often  into  exaggeration  and  error.     It  is  this  in- 
tellectaal  peculiarity  which  has  given  that  very  mingled  char- 
acter of  nchness  and  poverty — of  fresh  felicity  and  inspiring 
sufgestiveness,  united  with  tedious  misdirection  and  often  down<- 
ri^t  absurdity,  to  so  many  of  their  historical,  theological,  and 
philosophical  labours.     It  is  this  whicli  has  given  them,  at  this 
day,  after  all  the  lessons  taught  by  previous  aberrations,  a  Strams 
and  a  Bauer — men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  gone  into  the 
past  with  an  intellectual  eye  sharpened  by  the  rarest  culture, 
and  a  profound  speculative  mastery,  and  have  yet  brought  back^ 
as  the  fruit  of  their  researches,  only  tlie  most  perverted  image  of 
its  genuine  life — the  most  distorted  forms  of  untruth.     It  is  the 
same  peculiarity  which,  while  it  led  Niebuhr  (the  father  of  the 
method  in  question,  in  its  pregnant  application  to  classic  history) 
along  so  fresh  and  fine  a  field  of  discovery,  opening  up  views 
of  nch  intei*est  and  unexhausted  significance,  yet  betrayed 
even  him  into  so  many  unsupported  conjectures  and  impatient 
hypotheses.     And  our  author,  so  illustrious  a  pupil  of  Niebuhr, 
in  ms  strength,  must  also,  we  fear,  be  held  to  share  in  his  char- 
acteristic weakness.     With  a  highly-disciplined  critical  tact,  a 
freely-ranging  erudition,  and  a  quick  and  frequently  felicitous  in- 
sight into  the  Past, — he  combines,  at  times,  a  rashness  and  self-coa- 
fident  dogmatism,  which,  unbecoming  in  themselves,  are  danger- 
ous guides  in  his  favourite  investigations.     That  intellectual  har- 
dihood of  his  countrymen,  which  shrinks  at  no  obstacles,  but  is 
often  most  forward  and  venturous  just  where  there  is  most  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty,  he  undoubtedly  shares  in  no  small  degree ; 
and,  in  the  present  work,  this  is,  above  all,  the  source  of  the 
errors  into  which  ho  has  fallen.     The  correction  of  these  errors, 
however,  will,  we  believe,  come  most  efiectuallv,  and,  indeed, 
only  thoroughly,  from  a  more  legitimate  application  of  the  same 
method ;  just  as  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Niebulir's 
critical  system  has  proved  the  most  successful  refutation  of  many 
of  his  own  special  views.    The  old  spirit  of  mere  conservative  do^ 
matism,  and  polemic  interest,  will  certainly  be  found  unavailing 
for  this  purpose,  in   the  present  state  of  Christian   science. 
Christian  inquirers  must  meet  on  the  field  of  Christian  history 
— animated  by  the  same  pure  desire  for  the  Truth,  and  giting 
themselves,  with  the  same  critical  and  historical  impartiality,  to 
its  search.    The  English  mind  must,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  take  up,  more  comnletely  than  it  can  be  said  to  have  yet 
done,  at  least  in  the  department  of  theologj^,  the  method  so 
boasted  of  by  our  German  neighbours,  and  carry  it  out  more 
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happihr,  just  by  carrying  it  out  (as  it  has  in  fact  already  so 
signalfy^  done  in  the  region  of  classical  thought  and  life)  in  a 
more  reverent  and  cautious,  and  therefore  more  truly  scientific 
spirit. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  that  intellectual  self-confi- 
dence, which  we  have  remarked  as  a  prominent  and  misleading 
feature  in  the  mind  of  our  author,  as  of  his  speculative  country- 
men generally,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  tliat  important  section 
of  the  present  work  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Philosophical 
Aphorisms."  There  is  much  indeed,  both  in  the  thought  and 
style  of  these  "  Aphorisms,"  that  we  cordially  admire.  They 
express  some  noble  truths  in  very  noble  and  impressive  language ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  take  decided  exception  to  the  imperious  a 
priori  spirit  they  at  the  same  time  so  clearly  manifest,  and  to 
many  of  the  exaggerations  into  which  this  spirit  has  led  the 
author.  And  we  do  so,  above  all,  in  behalf  of  that  critical  and 
historical  method  wliich,  in  relation  to  its  employment  by  our 
author,  we  have  now  briefly  sought  to  explain  and  vindicate ; 
but  which,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  he  would  virtually  destroy, 
by  attaching  to  it  the  a  priori  conclusions  he  lays  down  with 
such  unhesitating  boldness  in  this  portion  of  his  work.  In  this 
i^espect,  he  obviously  thinks  he  has  made  an  advance,  and  given 
a  completeness  to  the  method  beyond  that  which  it  possesses  in 
the  hands  of  Neander,  for  example : — 

"  Neander,"  be  observes  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume,  **  was  the 
llrst  jto  give  as  a  bistory  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  and  not  simply  as  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system ;  of  Christian  life,  and  not  of  doctrine  only  5 
of  Christian  thought,  and  not  merely  of  scholastic  formularies.  But  he 
has  not  given  us  a  philosophical  history  iu  the  highest  sense ;  nor  have 
his  followers  or  his  antagonists.  A  philosophical  history  of  Christianity 
must  rest  upon  a  double  basis : — a  critical  history  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  a  general  system  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  first  has  been 
attempted  by  Strauss,  bui  has  confessedly  failed  :  not  only  because  he 
gives  iq>  the  problem  itself,  but  also  because  both  the  origin  of  the 
evangelical  accounts  and  the  primitive  history  of  Ciiristianity  would 
be  more  inexplicable,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Strauss, 
than  any  one  could  have  thought  they  were  before.  The  other,  a 
general  syrtem  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  has  not  hitherto  been 
even  attempted.  Yet  this  latter  is  as  necessary  as  the  first*  The 
Christian  must  know  as  a  feet  of  real  history,  illustrated  by  real  philo- 
sophy, what  Jesus  of  Naaareth  thought  both  of  Himself  and  of  His 
personal  divine  mission,  and  what  was  the  extent  of  that  holy  work 
for  which  lie  lived  and  died,  but  which  He  left  as  a  progressive  act  of 
the  divine  regeneration  of  mankind,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  among  His  believers.  Nobody  can  philosophically  appreciate 
what  has  been  done  in  these  eighteen  hundred  years  for  the  realisation 
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of  this  divine  ide%  unless  he  is  able  to  measure  it  by  the  standard 
placed  bj  Christ  Himself  before  His  followers.  But  the  faithful  and 
thinking  Christian,  in  the  second  place,  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
laws  and  principles  according  to  which  a  religious  idea,  as  such,  de- 
velops itself  in  history.  He  knows,  as  a  believer,  that  his  religion  is 
the  true  one  ;  but  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  important  circumstance, 
that  the  elements  which  act  in  true  religion  are  not  exempt  from  the 
general  principles  of  evolution  inherent  in  the  nature  of  those  elements. 
The  antagonisms  contained  in  them  are  capable  of  receiving  their 
solution;  the  defects  growing  out  of  the  natural  development  may  be 
corrected  ;  but  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  shews,  that  neither 
its  rites,  nor  its  records,  nor  its  forms  of  government,  are  exempted 
from  general  laws  as  to  their  origin,  to  their  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation, and  to  their  progress  and  decay.  This  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  theory  or  of  probability,  but  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  history." — Pp. 

In  what  he  here  says  of  the  necessary  lawB  according  to  whkJi 
religion,  and  the  Christian  religion  as  well  as  any  other^  de- 
velops itself  in  history,  we  entirely  concur ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
"Aphorisms"  throw  further  light  on  the  great /ac^  thrrs  ex- 
pressed, they  are,  we  believe,  ftill  of  truth  deserving  the  deepest 
consideration.  Only,  we  cannot  admit  for  a  moment  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  impression  that  would  seem  meant  to  be  conveyed, 
from  the  connexion  of  the  passage, — that  Neander,  in  his  great 
work,  does  not  sufficiently  recognise  this  fact.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  think,  its  brightest  and  most  prominent  lesson  all 
throughout — the  conception  which  so  peculiarly  underlies  it, 
and  imparts  to  it  organic  life  and  highest  interest.  Dr.  Bunser^ 
has,  however,  attempted  in  his  "  Philosophical  Aphorisms/'  a^ 
he  also  here  implies,  something  more  than  merely  setting  forth 
scientifically  the  great  principles  of  development  which  maik 
the  history  of  religion.  He  has  sought,  moreover,  to  lay  down 
a  theoretic  basis  of  that  historical  development,  in  the  necessary 
mode  of  the  Divine  Being  and  Manifestation.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  our  readers,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  idea  of 
what  he  has  thus  attempted,  and,  as  far  as  we  can.  in  his  own 
language.  In  the  second  section  of  these  "  Aphorisms,*^  under 
the  neacling,  "  God  and  Creation,"  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

^'  God,  the  infinite  Cause  of  the  universe^  mttst  both  exist  iacI  be  an 
intelligent  being.  Or,  Biore  philosophically  expressed,  the  idea.  of.  God 
in  the  Jkuraan  mind  implies  at  the  same  titne^  as  indiviaiUy  «mied|  tb0 
idea  of  the  primitively  existing  being  and  that  of  tlie.  primitive  int^ 
ligenco  or  absolute  reason.  The  saying  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  (Meta|di- 
A.,)  that  reason  (ff^y;j(r/f)  can  only  make  reason  its  object. 

"  The  object  of  the  thought  of  an  infinite  being  can  only  be  thought 
itself  ns  existence. 

"  We  are  thus  obliged  to  distinguish  in  God  the  consciousness  or 
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thought  of  Himsolfj  (the  ideality,)  from  his  being  (or  reality.)  Thus 
we  coniQ  first  to  an  original  twofoldnese  of  the  Infinite  Being.  His 
tliiukin^  Himself,  by  an  act  of  eternal  will,  is  identical  with  His  esta- 
blishing in  His  being,  by  this  spontaneous  act,  the  distinction  of  sub- 
ject and  object ;  the  subject  being  reason,  the  object  existence,  as  such, 
as  distinct  from  thought. 

'^  But  that  divine  act  implies,  at  the  same  time,  the  consciousness  of 
the  ever-continuing  unity  of  subject  and  object,  of  existence  and  reason. 

"  Thus  there  is  implied  in  the  one  thought  of  God  a  threefoldnesi;, 
centring  in  a  divine  unity. 

'*^  In  its  finite  realisation,  this  divine  thrcefoldness  of  the  mind  re- 
flects itself  both  in  the  psychological  process,  by  which  a  perception  or 
notion  is  formed  in  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  logical  process,  or  in 
the  formation  of  a  logical  proposition.  Man  cannot  think  himself, 
without  at  first  acknowledging  in  himself  the  diflerence  of  the  subject 
(he  who  thinks)  and  of  the  object  (he  who  is  the  object  of  that  thought,) 
and  at  the  same  time  without  being  conscious  of  the  unity  of  his 
benig.  ...  In  order  to  prove  that  this  psychological  fact  has  an 
oviologieal  reality,  and  is  the  substance  of  the  divine  mind,  Schelling 
and  Hegei  have  employed  a  metapbyaical  chain  of  reasoning.  There 
is»  however,  another  method  of  establishiug  such  a  proof,  by  shewing 
that  all  we  know  of  the  finite  realisation  of  mind,  viz.,  man  and  hu- 
manity,  bears  such  a  witness  of  this  truth,  as  to  oblige  us  to  6U|)pose 
that  a  unity  in  thrcefoldness  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  But  this  re- 
quires a  previous  examination  of  the  ideas  of  Creation,  of  Man,  and  of 
Mankind."— VoL  ii.  pp.  32-34. 

Accordinirly,  he  proceeds  to  consider  these  ideas  of  Creation, 
Man,  and  J^umaniti/, — the  result  of  his  examination  being,  that 
Creation,  ih  its  finite  aspect,  is  the  ever- continuing  evolution  of 
the  Divine  Being  and  Thought,  through  immediate  finite  agency 
—this  realization  of  God  in  the  finite,  however,  supposing  "the 
infinite  process  of  Creation  by  the  antithesis  of  Will  and  Reason 
In  the  "Divine  Being;  or,  to  speak  theologically,  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Word,  which  is  the  Son  in  the  highest ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  infinite  or  ideal  sense ;"  Man,  again,  being  the 
lu^Tiest  expression  of  this  divine  evolution  in  the  finite,  and 
Humanity  its  ever-progressive  realization.  "Humanity  is  as 
much  a  reality,  and  consequently  as  much  a  realization  of  divine 
Being  and  Thought  in  time,  as  the  individual  man  is." — P.  40. 

We  have  thus,  according  to  car  apprehension  of  Dr.  Bunsen, — 
as  the  problem  of  philosophical  history,  the  Triad  of  God,  Man, 
Humarrity,  which  he  denominates  "  the  Triad  of  the  Infinite  in 
tlic  process  of  realization  in  time,"  and  which  he  considers  to  be 
d€tii6ttitrBb\y  only  the  reflex  of  the  process  of  infinite  self-mani- 
festation, repriosented  by  the  ontological  Triad  we  have  already 
given  in  his  own  language.  His  conception  will  perhaps  appear 
more  luminously  to  the  reader  in  the  following  statement : — 
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**  Man  is  in  the  finite,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  visible  universe,  what  the 
thought  (or  Logos)  is  in  the  infinite  divine  mind ;  and  Humanity  is  to  the 
individual  what  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  Existence  and  Thought 
is  to  God — the  complete  form  of  the  divine  manifestation.  For  Hu- 
manity, as  such,  does  not  exist  in  bodily  reality ;  neither  is  it  only  the 
aggregate  of  individuals,  for  it  has  a  principle  of  evolution  independent 
of  the  individual.  It  can,  tlierefore,  only  be  explained  by  its  organic 
reference  both  to  man  and  to  God ;  to  Man,  so  for  as  he  is  the  apparent 
reality  of  Humanity ;  to  God,  as  the  eternal  cause  of  all.  The  develop- 
ment of  humanity  has  therefore  its  real  centre  in  the  eternal  Self- 
manifestation  of  the  divine  mind.  In  the  divine  mind,  the  complete 
consciousness  of  unity  presupposes  the  Existence  having  been  made 
objective  by  Thought  (the  objectivation.)  Thus,  in  the  demiurgio  pro- 
cess of  the  divine  mind,  Humanity  presupposes  man," — Pp.  44-45. 

It  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the  object  of  discusaiDg 
their  validity,  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  that  we  have  draum 
attention  to  these  "Aphorisms'*  of  Dr.  Bunsen.  This  is  far 
from  our  present  purpose.  Our  sole  object  is  to  examine  the 
validity  of  the  application  which  he  makes  of  them.  Whatever 
be  the  merits  or  the  vice  of  the  speculative  principles  here  ex- 
pressed, we  equally  object  to  them  in  relation  to  the  end  for 
wliich  Dr.  Bunsen  introduces  them  in  these  volumes,  and  for 
which  he  considers  them  to  be  especially  note- worthy,  viz.,  as  coa- 
stituting  a  theoretic  basisof  historical  Development.  A  Philosophy 
of  Religion  is,  no  doubt,  a  fair  efibrt  of  speculative  thought;  but  we 
altogether  demur  to  the  necessity,  so  strongly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Bunsen,  of  taking  our  stait,  in  Christian  history,  from  any  such 
accomplished  effort  of  speculation,  transacted  in  the  brain  of  any 
philosopher,  however  exalted.  We  cannot  see  in  this,  when 
fully  examined,  anything  else  than  an  attempt  to  bring  back,  in 
even  a  more  vicious  and  inveterate  form,  the  dogmatic  principle 
which  we  would  so  earnestly  discard,  as  the  bane  of  all  genuine 
historical  inquiry.  We  perceive  in  it  fas  has,  in  fact,  aU'eady 
been  so  fully  shewn  in  Germany)  only  tne  opening  of  the  door 
anew  for  a  perversion  of  the  whole  truth  of  history.  For,  if  we 
grant  Dr.  Bunsen  his  philosophy  of  religion  as  the  basis  of  his 
critical  and  historical  researches,  how  shall  we  deny  to  Hegel 
(without  an  elaborate  and  systematic  refutation)  his  philosophy 
of  religion  ?  It  is  well  known  how  completely  He^l  and  his 
school  have  made  history  do  the  most  servile  drudgenr  to  their 
philosophic  di^^a, — making  it  the  servant  of  a  lie*  They,  too, 
set  out  from  a  Trinity, — from  a  theoretic  logical  basis  expressed 
in  a  Trinitarian  form,  which  they  consider,  with  our  author,  to 
be  the  final  and  absolute  expression  of  all  speculation.  Banec^ 
too,  with  special  reference  to  Neander,  expressly  claims  the 
merit  of  having  raised  Christian  history  from  a  mere  empiricfd 
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to  a  speculative  point  of  view,  and  of  having  shown  it,  in  all  its 
manifestations,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  ever-striving  reali- 
zation of  that  speculative  conception  which,  to  him,  is  the  first 
and  last  of  all  truths — the  only  indubitable  truth.  And  what  is 
this  speculative  conception  ?  What  is,  with  him  and  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs,  the  all-absorbing  Triad,  of  which  history  is 
only  the  ever-recurring  wheel  of  manifestation  ?  Not  personal 
living  substances  or  realities  at  all,  but  mere  dialectic  phantoms^ 
mere  blank  categories  of  the  understanding.  It  is  true  that,  in 
cofltraat  to  this,  our  author's  speculative  principle  is  Christian 
in  its  character.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  our  author  has, 
(immediately  following  the  statement  of  his  own  views  which 
we  have  quoted  above,)  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  happily  ex- 
posed the  fundamental  errors  of  the  Hegelian  hypothesis.  He 
oixierves  (p.  34) — 

•*  To  make  the  logical  process  not  a  finite  type,  and  a  purely  pbeno- 
Htenolegical  lefiox  of  the  infinite,  bnt  the  real  essence  and  only  reality 
of  the  consciousness  of  God,  is  the  second  error  of  Uegel :  to  start 
from  the  abstract  notions  of  Existence  and  Thought,  and  not  from  an 
infinite  conscious  Will,  a  conscious  Being  who  wills,  is  the  first." 

'  lliis  is  very  true.  Hegelianism  is,  undoubtedly,  the  mere 
apotheosis  of  human  intellect,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  of  Existence ;  and,  in  trying  to  reduce  history  to  the  mere 
expression  of  its  own  abstract  rormula,  it  has  written,  with  its  own 
bands,  its  utter  'condemnation.  It  has  broken  and  shattei*ed 
itself  against  the  great  world  of  reality j  which  it  would  make  the 
mere  mimicry  of  its  own  proud  dream.  But  while  there  is  much 
that  is  reaJly,  after  a  Christian  manner,  well  founded,  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  true  idea  of  human  progress,  in  Dr.  Bnnsen's  own 
ftnrmula,  we  are  not  yet  any  more  disposed  to  accept  it  as  a  com- 
pJete  expression  of  Christian  truth,  or  as  having  any  title  to 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  history.  Nay,  we  believe  that,  in  his 
actual  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church,  (as  will 
afterwards  appear,)  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  vitiating  influence 
of  the  theoretic  views  which  he  has  so  confidently  laid  down. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  character  of  such  views  themselves,  it 
is  to  their  application  to  history  that  we  now  object.  Let  them 
be  what  they  may — Hegelian,  Comtean,  or  even  Christianly 
Trinitarian — we  would  grant  them,  as  abstract  speculations,  what- 
ever consideration  they  may  merit,  but  must,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  vindicate  history  against  their  dogmatic  application. 
There  is-  no  formulized  dogma,  however  exahed,  that  can  have 
right  to  stand  at  the  portals  of  history,  and  introduce  us  to 
all  its  magnificently  rich  and  varied  entertainment.  It  is,  we 
think,  a  radically  vicious  attempt,  to  measure  the  great  course 
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of  Thought  and  Life,  as  it  appears  in  history,  by  any  pre- 
conceived philosophy  whatever, — raising  history,  as  it  does,  from 
its  only  proper  and  solid  basis  otfact  into  a  region  of  spectdcUiony 
which,  whatever  certainty  may  be  yet  attainable  in  it,  remains, 
as  hitherto,  foil  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  We  earnestly  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  with  Christian  troth,  in  its  highest  philosophic 
expression,  the  whole  course  of  human  development  will  be 
found  finally  parallel  and  coincident ;  and  moreover,  that  theve 
is  latent  in  it  an  all-comprehensive  and  harmonious  philosophy 
of  religion ;  but  to  start  and  determine  history  frMn  an  already 
elaborated  scheme  of  speouktive  doctrine,  whatever  that  may 
be,  is  to  be  utterly  repudiated  by  all  who  would  not  see  history 
turned  from  its  appropriate  and  noble  function,  of  a  free  inter- 
pretation of  actual  human  Thought  and  Life,  and  made  the 
mere  savant  of  a  sectarianism,  not  the  less  hurtfel  that  it  may 
be  naore  cold  and  dignified  than  the  ecclesiastical  or  political 
partisanship  of  the  last  and  preceding  century. 

Nor  let  It  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  we  thus  make  history 
altogether  empirical,  and  degrade  it  from  a  scientific  position. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  then  only  be  enabled  to  assert  its  true 
position  as  a  science  when  it  is  left  to  utter  its  own  truth,— to 
teach  its  own  lessons  along  the  chain  of  world-facts  which  it 
records.  We  believe,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  a  truly 
divine  science  lies  imbedded  in  history,  and  may  be  drawn 
out  of  it.  We  cannot  doubt  that  all  history  will  shew,  in  the 
words  of  our  author,  that  "there  is  an  eternal  order  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  to  which  all  might  and  power  are  to 
become,  and  do  become,  subservient;  that  truth, justice,  wisdom, 
and  moderation  are  sure  to  triumph ;  and  that  where,  in  the 
history  of  individual  life,  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  case^ 
the  fault  lies  hi  our  mistaking  the  middle  for  the  end."*  W6 
believe,  even,- — although  not,  perhaps,  exactly  in  the  same  sense 
as  our  author,  that  '^  uiere  must  be  a  solution  for  every  compii*- 
cation,  as  certainly  as  a  dissonance  cannot  form  the  conclusion 
of  a  musical  composition." f  Nay,  there  being,  as  Neander^  has 
so  well  shewn,  preconceptions — of  which  that  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  undouotedly  one — which  underlie  and  constitute  the 
very  life  of  Humanity,  (so  that,  in  their  negation,  its  total  and 
comprehensive  conception  is  already  negatived,)  it  is,  therefore, 
not  only  allowable,  but  demanded,  that  we  approach  history,  as 
well  as  every  other  study,  in  possession  of  these  fundamental 
principtee ;  for,  in  fact,  the  absence  of  them  were  already  evi* 
dance  that  we  had  yielded  to  some  arbitrary  and  one-sided 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  5.  t  Ihid, 

t  Introduction  to  his  Leben  Jeso,  §  i.  9. 
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speculative  system.  But  this  is  certainly  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  approaching  history  with  a  preconceived  philosophic 
system,  such  as  we  nave  spoken  of,  and  such  as  Dr.  Bunsen 
obviously  means,  excositatea  a  priori^  and  constituted  a  priori 
the  determining  principle  of  historical  manifestation.  For  our 
own  part,  ju&t  as  we  value  history,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
and  conciliatory  lessons  which,  we  hope,  Christian  history  is 
yet  destined  to  teach,  we  feel  bound,  with  Neander,  to  cmim 
£>r  it  a  scientific  character,  apart  from  all  theoretic  specula* 
tioD^  and  humbly  to  rank  ourselves  with  his  great  and  ever- 
venerable  name,  as  the  earnest  advocates  of  that  method,  which 
he  so  firmly  upheld  as  the  juste  milieu  between  all  arbitrari- 
ne$Sj  alike  on  the  side  of  empiricism  or  of  speculative  dogma- 
tism. 

There  are  many  of  the  remaining  portions  of  these  "Aphorisms" 
on  which  we  should  like  to  have  mvelt,  pregnant  as  they  are  with 
a  deep  and  fruitful  meaning,  yet  too  frequently  running  into 
extravagance.  Unfamiliar,  however,  as  they  are,  from  the  tech- 
nological cast  both  of  their  thought  and  style,  to  our  current 
modes  of  apprehension,  they  could  only  be  treated,  with  any 
satis&ctory  result,  at  great  length,  far  exceeding  our  present 
limits. 

We  now  pass  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  work  before  ns,  in  their  bearing  especially  upon  the  present 
sliate  of  Christianity  and  tlie  Church.  As  we  have  already 
iadioated,  Dr.  Bunsen  has  availed  himself  of  the  recovered 
treatise  of  Hippolytus,  to  collect  around  it  a  great  store  of  in- 
quiries into  primitive  Christian  history — inquiries,  in  some  cases, 
as  he  tells  us,  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  although,  for 
the  first  time,  presented  in  a  combined  form  in  these  volumes. 
His  work,  which  was  probably  intended  at  first  to  be  of  a  more 
spe<»al  kind,  seetns  to  have  grown  upon  him  as  he  proceeded, 
till  it  swelled  to  its  present  consideration  and  magnitude, — a 
oircnmstance  which  may  also  serve  largely  to  explain  its  want 
of  that  literary  proportion  and  finish,  which  we  have  already 
remarked  as  so  much  impairing  its  interest  for  the  common 
reader.  Hippolytus,  while  the  centre  of  this  grouping  of  his^ 
toiieal  investigation,  and,  in  some  one  or  other  of  his  works, 
associated  witii  almost  every  part  of  it,  yet  occupies  a  very  un- 
equal prominence  throughout.  It  is  necessary,  however,  be£>re 
proceeding  to  some  more  general  Questions,  to  give  oar  read- 
en  a  brief  view  of  this  resuscitated  Christian  Father  and  bis 
writings. 

Previous  to  the  recovery  of  the  present  treatise,  Hippolytus 
can  be  said  to  have  had  little  more  than  a  mythical  existence. 
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His  name  was  indeed  a  celebrated  one  in  early  Christian  history. 
He  was  known  to  have  been  a  bishop ;  but  so  little  else  was 
positively  known  of  him,  that  it  remained  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  seat  of  his  labours  was  in  the  East  or  the 
AVest.  Neander*  considered  the  evidence  on  each  side  to  be 
pretty  equally  balanced. — Yet  it  appears  to  us,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  evidencef  clearly  inclined  in  favour  of  the  latter,  even 
before  the  recent  discovery.  The  conjecture  of  Le  Moyne,  that 
the  Portus  Bomanus  associated  with  the  name  of  Hippolytus 
was  Aden  in  Arabia — a  conjecture  which  Cave  so  authoritatively 
carried  out — Dr.  Bunsen  has  plainly  shown  to  have  rested 
on  no  better  foundation  than  a  misinterpretation  of  one  of  the 
passages  in  Eusebius,  in  which  Hippolytus  is  mentioned.^  At 
any  rate,  there  can  now  remain  no  doubt,  after  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Bunsen,  that  the  author  of  the  treatise  "  Affainst  all  the 
fferesies'^ — ^the  Hippolytus  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome — was  Bishop 
of  Portus,  the  new  harbour  of  Rome,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  lying  opposite  to  the  more  ancient  Ostia,  which,  at 
this  time,  had  become  a  place  of  considerable  population  and  im- 
portance ;  in  short,  a  bustling  harbour  of  all  nations.  Here 
Hippolytus  lived,  and  laboured.  His  Greek  education  under 
Irenjcus  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  io-act  as  a  sort  of  missionary 
bishop  among  the  representatives  of  the  various  nations  that  were 
hero  congregated.  While  occupying  a  perfectly  independent 
}X)sition  in  his  own  episcopal  sphere  of  labour,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  sliared  in  the  deli- 

*  Neander,  C  H.,  vol.  ii.  pw  471. 

f  The  two  best  known  references  in  early  Christian  literature  to  Hippolytus,  are 
those  of  Eusebius  (vl  22,  22,)  and  Jerome  (De  virw  illustr.  c.  61, J  who  both  give 
lists  of  his  works  contiuniDg  the  treatise  agaxn$i  all  the  kiretieBt  but  differing  in 
some  other  respects.  Neither,  however,  mention  the  place  of  his  bishopric. 
Jerome,  indeed,  saj's,  he  "  could  not  learn  "  its  name.  It  is  the  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  the  mention  of  his  name  by  these  two  authorities,  which  has  contii* 
buted  to  bring  the  identity  of  Hippolytus  into  so  much  di^te.  The  reference  of 
Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  (who  suffered  martyrdom  in  311,)  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Bunsen,  (vol.  i.  p.  15,)  and  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previous  note,  is  of 
course  earlier  than  either,  and  if  admitted  to  be  authentic,  (its  authenticity,  Br. 
Bunsen  says,  is  no  longer  questionable,  since  Mai's  disooTeriea,)  may  be  said  of 
itself  to  settle  the  question  of  his  locality.  For  however  we  may  explain  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  statement  regarding  the  Quartodecimani  as  quoted  by  the  Bishop, 
and  as  extant  in  the  recovered  MS.,  tliere  can  f^carcely  be  any  donbt  that  tlie  alhi- 
sion  is  to  our  author,  who  is  described  ae  **  the  witness  of  the  truth,  the  Bishop  oi 
Portus  near  Rome."  The  fact  of  a  statue,  now  in  the  Vatican  library,  having  been 
dug  up  in  the  year  1551,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery'  near  Rome,  described 
by  Prudentiua,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  as  tiie  burial  phee  ef  the 
martyr  Hipjpolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Ostia,  woald  seem,  moreover,  to  hftre 
prottv  sufficiently  established  his  relation  to  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  especially  as 
the  side  of  the  chair  on  which  tlie  figure  sits,  is  inscribed  with  many  of  the  same 
titles  of  works  that  we  have  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

t  Euseb.  vi.  20,  where  the  name  of  Hippolytus  immediately  follows  that  of 
Beryllus  of  Bostra,  on  which  simple  connexion  Le  Moyne  seems  to  have  based 
his  conjecture — a  very  absurd  one  surely  ! 
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beratioQs  of  the  Presbyterial  Council  which  met  in  that  city, — 
in  which  circumstance  there  is  nothing  really  surprising,  as  will 
afterwards  appear. 

In  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  recovered  work,  which  treats  of  the 
heresies  prevalent  at  Home  in  Hippolytus'^s  own  time,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  Noetus,  patronized  by  two  Roman  bishops, 
Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  and  zealously  opposed  by  Hippolytus, 
we  have  a  very  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  Eome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  upon 
which  we  willingly  would  have  dwelt ;  but  our  space  forbids. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Bunsen's  reproduction  of  it,  in  the 
third  letter  of  his  first  volume.  It  alone  seems  to  show  that 
the  author  of  the  recovered  treatise  must  have  been  a  Boman 
clergyman,  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  Church  controversy ; 
and,  alas  I  we  must  also  say,  of  Church  scandal  in  Bome  at  that 
time;  and  that  none  is  so  likely  to  have  been  the  author  as 
Hippolytus.  It  seems,  at  least,  clearly  to  disprove  the  supposed 
authorship  of  Origen,  who  merely  visited  Home  for  a  short  time 
during  thjB  episcopacy  of  Zephyrinus ;  for,  "how  could  he,"  as 
Dr.  Bunsen  has  well  put  it,  ^'in  his  literary  seclusion  have 
kQown  all  that  passed  many  years  later  in  the  bosom  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  or  the  Roman  Presbytery,  as  it  was  then  called  t 
all  the  ecclesiastical  coteries  and  chit-chat  of  Rome?  How 
should  he  know,  or  what  would  he  care,  Uiat  such  and  such  a 
Christian  banker  in  Victor's  time,  who  was  dead  when  young 
Origen  came  to  Rome,  lived  in  the  quarter  called  Piscina  pub" 
Uca  ?  How  could  he  know  what  Alcibiades  the  Syrian  talked 
at  Rome  under  Callistus  about  the  Elchasaite  impostures  ?  or  so 
many  other  things  and  facts  with  which  his  genuine  writings 
shew  no  acquaintance^ ' — Vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200. 

As  Hippolytus  re-appears  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  he  is 
undoubtealy,  in  all  respects,  a  distinguished  Father  of  the 
AntenNicene  Church.  Of  unwavering  moral  intrepidity,  ge- 
nuine honesty  of  character,  and  sense  and  talents  inferior  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Origen,  in  speculative  power  and  comprehension, 
as  well  as  in  oratoricaj  pretensions.  He  continued,  with  more 
depth  and  knowledge  tnan  his  illustrious  teacher,  the  philo- 
soi^ical  enlightenment  which  Irenseus  had  kindled  in  the  West. 
His  familianty  with  the  cause  of  Grsecian  speculation  was 
e3pecially  serviceable,  in  enabling  him  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
rations  heresies  to  whose  refutation  he  devoted  himself.  He 
was  the  first  preacher  of  note  in  the  Roman  Church ;  having 
elevated  the  mere  popular  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  which  was 
all  that  prevailed  in  the  shape  of  a  sermon  in  that  Church  be- 
fore his  time,  into  the  set  homiletic  address,  characterized  by 
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science  aud  eloquence,  which,  Dr.  Bunsen  says,  "wjis  his 
favourite  mode  of  treating  exegetical  and  polemical  subjects.*^ 
His  directly  exegetical  works  or  commentaries  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Bunsen,  (vof.  i.  pp.  281,  288,)  and  which  survive  merely  in 
fragments,  show  him  in  the  least  favourable  light,  thoroughly 
tainted,  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  by  the  usual  patristic  vice 
of  allegorical  lancifulness.* 

The  discovery  of  the  lost  work  of  so  illustrious  a  Father,  upo» 
a  subject  so  important,  could  not  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
early  state  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  It  would  not  readily, 
however,  in  any  other  hands,  have  shed,  all  around,  such  a  flood  of 
interest  and  meaning,  as  in  those  of  Dr.  Bunsen.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  a  question,  as  he  himself  seems  to  have  apprehended,  whether 
he  has  not  made  too  much  of  it.  There  is,  assuredly,  gi-eat 
diversity  in  the  certainty  of  tlie  results  which  he  has  sought  to 
establish  in  the  course  of  his  volumes.  We  consider  him  most 
successful,  where  he  has  confined  himself  to  strictly  historical 
criticism,  as  in  the  "Historical  Fragments"  in  the  second 
volume,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  interpretation  of  the  restored 
"  Apostolical  Constitutions'*'  given  in  the  third.  In  his  exhibi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  where  his  own 
deeply-seated  speculative  views  come  powerfully  into  play,  wq 
think  he  has  least  triumphed,  authoritative  and  earnest  as  aro 
his  own  convictions  on  tne  subject. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  such  a  general  review  of  his  work, 
as  we  have  sketched  out  for  ourselves,  to  enter  minutely  ijito 
the  examination  of  Dr.  Bunseirs  statement  of  the  Doctrine  of 
th^  Trinity,  as  he  conceives  it  to  have  existed  in  the  "  general 
consciousness  of  the  ancient  Church."  We  own,  indeed,  to  con- 
siderable hesitation  in  dealing  with  his  views  on  this  subject,  lest 
we  should  be  found,  after  a  somewhat  patient  study  of  them,  to 
have,  in  some  respects,  misapprehended  them.  We  certainly 
desiderate  clearness,  and  above  all,  order  and  consecutiveness  in 
his  treatment  of  it.  He  takes  it  up,  in  so  detached  a  manner,  in 
so  many  diflferent  places,  and  has  expressed  himself  regarding 
it  (especially  in  tne  Apology,  by  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus,) 
in  a  phraseology  so  indistinct,  or,  at  least,  so  esoteric,  that 
we  cannot  say  we  have  a  very  definite  impression  of  what  ho 
would  have  us  to  understand,  as  the  doctrinal  system  of  Hippo- 
Ivtus  and  the  early  Church.  He  is  so  far  from  denying  the 
doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  substantially  united — of  a 
Divine  Trinity  in  Unity — that  he  tells  us,  this  alone  was  "the 

*  Jerome  haa  presepved  some  specimena,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bunsen,  p.  2S7,  which 
are  certainly  very  childish,  and,  indeed^  not  very  reverent ;  but  our  author  refuses 
to  beUeve  that  these  fragments  Aimish  a  fair  spechnen  of  Uie  whole. 
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doctrinal  test  of  the  Apostolic  age.***  But,  then,  he  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  common  orthodox  expression  of  this  doctrine,  as 
preserved  in  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  symbols.     He  has  the 

freatest  contempt  for  the  common  teaching  of  our  British  ortho- 
oxy  on  this  head ;  which  seems  to  him  to  savour  of  materialism, 
— to  represent  "  Creation  as  a  process  of  manufacture,  and 
the  Fatner,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  three  historical  personages.*'! 
Now  it  appears  to  us,  witn  all  deference,  that  Dr.  Bunsen  has 
here,  as  m  certain  other  parts  of  his  work,  allowed  his  vehe- 
mence to  outrun  his  sense  of  justice,  and  a  genuine  philosophy. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  under  the  treatment  of  ordinary 
minds,  or  even  of  minds  hardy  and  clear  enough,  yet  untrained 
by  speculative  discipline,  the  transcendent  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
must  suffer  degradation  in  its  exposition.  But  Dr.  Bunsen  for- 
gets, (what  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  us  to  doubt,)  that  it  is 
only  an  approximating  expression  that  this  doctrine  can  receive, 
at  the  best,  from  human  language.  Nay,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
simply  inattention  to,  or  rather  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  dis- 
belief of  this  fact,  which  is  the  secret  of  the  confusion  which 
characterizes  this  part  of  his  labours,  and  which  has  led  him  to 
set  up,  so  autlioritatively,  his  own  conceptions  of  the  primitive 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  against  the 
later  formularies,  in  which  it  has  expressed  itself  on  this  mysteri- 
ous subject.  As  Dr.  Bunsen  himself  evidently  believes  that  this 
divine  Verity  is  one  which  the  human  mind  can  render  intelligibly 
to  Itself— and  indeed  speaks  very  scornfiillv  of  those  who  believe 
otherwise} — so  he  seems  determined  to  find,  in  the  frequently 


•  VdL  il.  p.  46.  t  ^o\,  iv.  p.  50. 

X  We  feci  bound  to  eater  an  eavoeet  prolesi  i^nst  the  langnago  tf  Dr.  Bunsen 
on  this  subject,  (vol.  i.  pp.  J  68,  174^  the  more  so,  that  it  contains  so  much  that  is 
true,  if  understood  in  one  way,  which  yet  regarded  from  another  point  of  view 
(ivhieh  would  soem  to  be  that  of  tlie  author  himself)  is  altogether  untenable. 
Speakiag  of  Hi^polj'tus's  Confession  of  Faith,  ^ontaited  iu  the  bst  book  of  the 
recovered  treatise,  and  regarding  it  for  what  it  may  very  well  be  held  to  be, 
a  philosophical  exphination  of  the  Prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel, — he  says,  "  Now, 
while  it  setma  to  me  that  this  commentary  is  as  intelligible  as  the  text,  (although 
not  90  full}«  I  have  the  feehag  that  many  of  my  readers,  divines  themselves,  will 
rather  tliink,  I  ought  to  say,  that  tho  commentary  is  no  less  unintelligible  than  the 
text  These  persons  ought  to  be  a>vare,that  in  saying  (or  thinking)  so,  they  place 
tbaiBBdres  00  the  side  of  the  infidels ;  for  what  is  not  int^llvjiUe  is  either  Hittnte 
or  u$eleu;  and  do  infidel  ever  said  more  against  Quistianity,^'  ..."  It  appears 
to  me  that  divines,  who  profess  a  faith  in  something  not  intelllgibU^  must  have  still 
less  respect  ix>r  the  sacred  records  than  the  dissentients  whose  doctrines  they  most 
abhoi*:^  .  .  «  *'  Tiieee  orthodox  divises  fbrget,  what  our  excellent  friend  Mau- 
rice has  for  many  years  endeavoured,  it  appears  in  vain,  to  impress  upon  them, 
that  revelation  reveals  truth,  but  does  not  make  truth — tiiat  truth  must  be  true  in 
itself.  Now,  if  true  iu  itself,  in  its  substance,  not  tlirough  any  outward  auUiority, 
revealed  truth  must  be  inteUig'thU  tonasonJ*  Now,  if  Dr.  Bunsen  means  here  by 
"intelligible,"  (what  he  seems  to  meau.) /ti%  comprehentibU  bjt  kttmamre<uom^  «e 
must  rank  ourselves  with  those  "  divines'' whom  he  reprobates.  We  certainly  believe 
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confused  and  even  conflicting  expressions  of  the  early  Fathers 
on  this  subject,  a  consistent  and  clearly  intelligible  doctrine, 
which,  while  answering  to  his  own  speculative  convictions,  is 
considerably  at  variance  with  the  later  and  more  definite  Faitb 
of  the  Church.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  imposes  his  own  views 
on  these  Fathers — which  were  so  complete  a  subversion  of  his 
own  critical  method — but,  simply,  that  believing  their  writings 
to  contain  a  clear  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity, — at 
unity  with  itself,  he  dwells  unduly  on  modes  of  language  which 
certainly  favour  his  views  ;  overlooking,  or  at  least  not  bringing 
into  prominence  others  which  are,  we  think,  with  equal  certainty 
opposed  to  them.  He  seems  to  us,  in  short, — instead  of  recognis- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  early  Fathers, — here  more  vague  and 
uncertain,*  there  more  definite,  evidence  simply  of  the  struggling 
consciousness  of  the  Church  to  apprehend  in  its  full  intellectual 
relations  the  Truth  committed  to  it-^to  interpret  those  fluctua- 
tions of  language,  which  speak  so  evidently  of  a  struggle  of  this 
kind,  all  on  one  side, — forgetful  of  those  expressions  which  show 
that  the  full  Nicene  Faith  was  not  unknown  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  ancient  Church,  if  it  had  not  as  yet  come  into  clear 
vision,  and  received  definite  intellectual  expression. 

The  main  difierence  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  representation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  he  believes  it  to  liave  been  held  by 
Hippolytus  and  TertuUian  (whose  essential  agreement  on  this 
subject  he  expressly  declares,  vol.  i,  p.  259),  and  the  Church  of 
their  time  generally,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  him,  consists  in  a 
virtual  denial  of  any  distinct  personality  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 


the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  unintelligible  in  this  sense — that  is  to  sar,  to  tran- 
scend our  intellectnal  conception.  If  there  is  anything  undeniable,  Tve  think  It  is 
this.  Human  reason  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  explain  or  construe  to  itself 
the  mode  of  the  Divine  Being.  But,  if  we  are  allowed  to  undcratand  •'intelligi- 
ble "  aa  simply  meaning  confunnahh  to  nason,  then  wo  believe,  as  firmly  as  Ijt. 
Bunsen,  that  the  doctrine  of  Ae  Trinity  is  •«  intelligible,**  (although  we  should  not 
apply  to  it  this  epithet^;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  orthodox  British  divines  who 
deny  its  intelligibility  in  this  sense.  As  the  last  results  of  speculation  everywhere 
prove,  there  is  in  the  intuitions  of  the  liuman  reason  much  that  answers  to,  and 
seems  to  bespeak  this  great  truth  in  Christian  theology.  The  distinction  is  surely 
one  easily  enough  recognised,  as  it  is  one  very  common  in  our  British  philosophy, 
between  a  truth  intelligible  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  is  to  say,  com  passable  in  all 
its  bearings  by  our  reason — and  a  truth  conformable  to  the  fundamental  Ihvrs  of 
that  reason,  (violating  none  of  them,  but  rather  answering  to  them),  and  yet  tran- 
scending its  clear  grasp,  outreaching  in  its  divine  fulness  its  power  of  scientific  con- 
struction. As  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Maurice  alluded  to,  however  much  it  may  some- 
times have  been  lost  sight  of  In  popular  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  there  are 
no  divines,  we  fancy,  who  dispute  H.  But  then  it  doen  pot  foUotP  that  the  truth 
*^ithlch  i$  true  in  itself j^  and  perfectly  harmonious  to  the  Divine  3find,  must  bf  T/j 
all  respects  de*irly  intelligible^  harmonvmsly  consistent  to  ours. 

*  He  ridicules,  in  fact,  (vol.  i.  p.  ^3,)  this  mode  of  regarding  tlie  language  of 
the  old  Fathers — the  idea  that  they  ^  minus  caute  locuti  sunt,** — and  ^-et  can  any- 
thing really  be  more  certain  than  this  ! 
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while  his  langnage  sometimes,  too,  would  seem  to  imply  doabts 
of  the  proper  personality  of  the  Word  before  his  incarnation. 
iNTow,  let  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  expressions  in  both  these 
Fathers  which  favour  the  representation  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  and 
clearly  enough  shew  that  the  doctrijie  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
expr^sed  in  the  later  formularies  of  the  Churcl],  would  have 
been  in  its  decisiveness  foreign  to  their  modes  of  apprehension, 
it  is  yet,  we  think,  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  they  have 
written  on  the  subject,  wholly  impossible  to  doubt  the  substan*- 
tial  orthodoxy  of  either.    For  the  proof  of  this  we  need  only 
refer,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  passages  from  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus  f^inst  Noetus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Burton  in  his  Te^ti- 
Tnonies  of  the  Anie-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
and  whose  very  marked  orthodoxy  led  Dr.  Eouth  to  select  it, 
with  others,  for  pubUcation  in  his  Scriptorum  Eccleda^ticorum 
Opuscula  as  representative  of  the  truly  Catholic  Faith — render- 
ing it  "  luculenter  et  accurate  turn  vero  scite  et  eleganter  ;"  * 
and  again  to  the  passages  quoted  by  the  same  writer  from  Ter- 
tuUian,  and  especially  to  the  whole  tenor  of  that  Father^s  treatise 
against  Praxeas — expressly  devoted,  like  that  of  Hippolytus 
againstNoetus,to  the  defence  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
against  Patripassianism,  of  which  heresy  both  Noetus  and  Prax- 
eas were  teachers.t    It  appears  to  us  indeed  that  Dr.  Bunsen'^s 

*  Br.  Routh'i  Addr«6s  to  the  Header.    Vol.  i. 

-f-  We  subjoin  the  mott  decisive  dassioi  loei  from  Hippolytua's  treatiee  againtt 
Noetus  ;  as  also  some  sentences  of  Tertullian  from  the  treatise  against  Praxeas, 
referring  our  learned  readera  in  both  cases  to  the  origiual  sources  for  their  satis- 
faction. 

<<  It  18  thus  that  we  contemplate  the  incarnate  Word  ;  through  him  we  form  a 
conception  of  the  Father ;  we  believe  in  the  Son ;  v:e  worship  tJi€  Holy  Spirit"-^ 

kylm  9'(»a'»uveufAif.  Agaiu,  in  defence  of  himself  from  the  Noetian  accusation  of  his 
being  a  Oitheist,  Hippolytus  says,  *<  I  never  speak  of  two  Goda,  but  one  ;  yet  1 
speak  of  two  persons,  and  a  thii'd  dispensation,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
the  Father  is  one  j  but  there  are  two  pei*sons  ;  because  there  Ls  also  the  Sou ;  and 
the  third  is  the  Holy  Ghost." — Auo  fiif  avx  i^Z  etevg  uxx*  K  ha,  v^ta^u,  Vi  %u^ 
eixstefiMf  ^  T^irtify  rny  X^i"'  ^''^  ayieu  IlvtoftaT«t.  Harii^  ftlf  yaf  tJfj  w^er^^ttt  2t 
^«,  en  xa}  0  v/«f,  r«  ll  T^tTcf  ri  &ytof  Unvfjut — ( Testimonies, &,c.|  pp.  85,  i]6.)  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  Bunsen  considers  these  last  words  an  intei*polatiou,  and  translates 
»txou4fita  in  the  previous  clause  differently  from  Dr.  Burton.  But  wo  cannot 
allow  the  iustice  either  of  his  criticism  or  of  his  version.  Certainly  his  version  of 
•txafOfitUf  Vi  r^irn* — "  and  as  the  Uiird  the  incarnation**  is  not  tenable  on  move  phi- 
lological grounds;  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  term  »iMf«fti»  was  used  both 
by  Hippolytus  and  Tertullian  in  an  expressly  technical  sense  to  signify  the  re- 
lotion  of  the  Trinity,  In  the  following  paasagn  of  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prnxean,  c.  J  3) 
it  has  this  meaning,  as  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Neander,  (Antignosticos,  p.  511,) 
—  Duos  quidem  deiiniuius,  Patrem  et  Filium,  et  jam  tres  cum  Spiritu  Sancto, 
secundum  rationem  oeconomise. — It  is  needless  to  multiply  passages  from  the 
treatise  against  Praxeas,  which  is  thi*oughout  of  so  clearly  Trinitarian  an  import 
We  give  one  other — His  itaque  panels  tamen  manifesto  distinctio  Trinitatis  ex« 
ponltur.  Bet  enim  ipse  qui  pronuutiat  ^piritus ;  et  Pater,  ad  quern  pronuntiat ; 
et  Filiiu^  de  quo  pronmi^t.    Sic  ceetera,  quoe  nnno  ad  Patrem  de  Filio  vel  ad 
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admission  of  the  substantial  agreement  of  Tertullian  and  Hippo- 
Ijtus,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  is  of  itself  quite  fatal  to 
the  distinctive  view  which  he  advocates.     For  it  is  impossible, 
we  think^  for  any  to  peruse  the  expressions  of  Tertullian,  so 
well  presented  in  Neander's  monograph  of  that  Father,  without 
feeling  that  he  is  really,  under  whatever  occasional  diversity 
of  expression,  substantially  orthodox   on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.     Here,  indeed,  as  in  many  other  things,  Neander  has 
expressed,  in  our  opinion,  the  whole  truth  of  the  case  (holding 
ever  that  just  mean  so  dear  to  him)  ;  and  especially  in  the  few 
paragraphs  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spint,  as  held  by  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  in  his  general 
Church  History.     The  "  notional  expression  of  the  doctrine,"  he 
says,  "  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  its  import  as  contained  in 
the  Christian  consciousness.     The  intellectual  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Divine  Essence  was  far  from 
being  thoroughly  apprehended  in  the  first  youthful  age  of  the 
Church,  when  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  yet  made  itself  to 
be  so  mightily  felt  in  the  life  as  a  new-creative  and  transforming 
principle."     but  he  expresses  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the 
view,  (according  to  the  Catholic  standard,)  which  lay  as  yet  un- 
expressed, in  its  full  intellectual  bearings,  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  early  Church.     "  If  we  except,"  ne  says,  "  the  Monar- 
chians  and  Lactantians,  men  were  agreed  in  conceiving  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  personal  being.     The  conception  of  his  reality 
and  objective  essentiality,  coincided  in  the  Christian  thought 
with  the  conception  of  his  personal  self-subsistent  existence." — 
(C.  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  371,  Torry^s  trans.) 

As  to  the  theological  views  of  Hippolytus,  apart  from  the  great 
central  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, — which,  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
in  so  very  predominant  a  manner  moved  the  consciousness  of  the 
early  Church,  Dr.  Bunsen  has  expressed  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  the  fii*st  of  the  historical  fragments  in  his  second 
volume.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
his  representations. 

"  Vossius  has  interrogated  Hippolytus  whether  he  taught  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  original  sin ;  and  he  extorts  an  affirmative  answer  from  his 
treatise  against  Noetus,  by  an  interpretation  which  he  would  never 

Fllium,  nunc  ad  Filium  de  Patrc  vel  ad  Patrem,  nunc  ad  Spiritum  pronuntiantur, 
nmimquamque  personam  in  ma  proprietate  constituunf. 

Even  in  such  classical  passages  ou  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — satisfactory  as 
tliey  must  be  admitted  to  be  as  a  whole — tlie  reader,  we  tliink,  will  not  fail  to  de- 
tect,  at  least  in  the  expi'essions  of  Hippolytus,  some  trace  of  tliat  confusion,  or  as 
yet  imperfect  conception  of  the  doctrine  which  wo  have  spoken  of  as  characteristic 
of  the  early  Fathers,  and  which  in  such  writers  as  Athcnagoras  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrious  is  seen  in  a  much  nioro  marked  and  striking  manner. 
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himaelf  haye  allowed  in  classical  philology.  But  ibis  doee  not  prove 
that  Hippolytus  would  have  been  a  Pelagian.  He  would  bave  raised 
many  a  previous  question  both  against  St.  Augustine  and  Pelagius ; 
and  finally  bave  intrenched  himself  in  bis  strong  position, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  free  agency  of  the  human  will.  He  would  bave  thought 
Luther's  theory  a  quaint  expression  of  a  truth  which  he  fully  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  as  to  Calvin's  Predestination,  he  would  have  abhorred  it, 

without  thinking  less  highly  of  God's  inscrutable  counsels 

There  is  nothing  in  bis  works  which  would  contradict  the  general 
principles,  and  the  polemic  or  negative  portions  of  Evangelical  doctrine. 
But  as  to  the  positive  expressions,  he  would  not  understand  much  of 
them.  .  .  .  He  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  necessity  of  opposing 
so  absolutely  the  doctrine  of  Justification  to  that  of  Sanctification,  ex- 
cept temporarily,  for  disciplinary  reasons,  as  an  antidote  against  the 
eonventional  doctrine  and  pernicious  practice  of  meritorious  works. 
To  be  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  love  of  God,  and 
the  divine  beauty  of  his  holiness,  to  lead  a  god-like  holy  life,  in  per- 
petual thankfulness,  and  perfect  humility,  this  is  the  last  word  of  the 
solemn  exhortation  at  the  end  of  this  great  work.  But  supposing  the 
point  at  issue  had  been  explained  to  him,  he  would  certainly  side  with 
the  doctrine  of  saving  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense,  against  that  of  meri- 
torious works." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  129. 

In  examining  Hippolytns  regarding  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  in  nis  time,  Dr.  Bansen  nnds  it  to  have  been  the 
same  with  that  which  we  have  in  the  "  Muratorian  fragment," 
if  we  suppose  the  obvious  chasm,  which  he  believes  to  exist  in 
onr  barbarous  translation  of  that  fragment,  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  f^pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  according  to  a  somewhat  bold  con- 
jecture which  he  proposes.  This  canon  corresponds  with  that 
presently  acknowledged  by  the  Church,  with  tne  exception  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
being  held  to  be  not  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  some  friend  of 
St.  Paul,  probably  Apollos.  On  this  latter  point,  as  constitu- 
ting the  belief  of  the  early  Church,  Dr.  Bunsen  is  very  positive 
in  his  assertions  in  different  places  throughout  the  present  work ; 
but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  settled  the  question  by  any 
additional  array  of  evidence*  He  is  equally  strong  as  to  the 
early  (ante-Domitianic)  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  opposition  to 
almost  all  its  commentators.  The  internal  evidence,  on  which 
he  bases  so  confidently  this  conclusion,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
so  unequivocal  as  to  set  aside  the  prevailing  external  evidence  in 
behalf  of  the  later  and  commonly  received  origin. 

In  reference  to  the  great  Protestant  watcnword — the  para- 
mount authority  of  Scripture  in  all  matters  of  Faith  and  Doctrine, 
Hippolytus  is  as  clear  and  decisive  as  could  be  wished.  The 
following  is  the  classical  passage  on  this  point  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bunsen  from  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  treatise  against  Noetus  :— 

VOL.  XIX.     NO.  XXXVII.  H 
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"  There  is  one  God,  my  brethreD,  and  Him  we  know  only  by  the 
Holy  Scripture.  For  in  a  like  manner  aa  he  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  cannot  accomplish  it  without  studying  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  philosophers,  thus  all  those  who  wish  to  practise  divine  wis- 
dom will  not  learn  it  from  any  other  source  than  from  the  word  of  God. 
Let  us  therefore  see  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  pronounce,  let  us  under- 
stand what  they  teach,  and  let  us  believe  what  the  Father  wishes  to 
be  believed,  and  praise  the  Son  as  he  wishes  to  be  praised,  and  accept 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  Hd  wishes  to  be  given.  Not  according  to  our  own 
will,  nor  according  to  our  own  reason,  nor  forcing  what  God  has  given, 
but  let  us  see  all  this  as  He  has  willed  to  shew  it  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures."— Vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

By  Holy  Scriptures  Hippolytus  understood  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  using  for  the  first  the  canon  and  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  These  Scriptures  he  held  to  be  inspired  in  a  genuine  sense 
— that  is,  to  be  the  production  of  men  who  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Theopneusty,  or  theory  of  In- 
spiration, of  Gaussen,  would  have  appeared  to  Hippolytus  as  a 
dangerous  Jewish  superstition.*  We  are,  of  course,  merely 
stating,  in  brief  form,  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  without 
professing  to  discuss  their  validity,  which  would  lead  us  into  a 
region  quite  away  from  our  present  purpose. 

There  is  an  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  which  has  been  so  clearly  vindicated  in  these 
volumes,  against  the  attacks  of  the  modern  school  of  Tubingen 
critics,  that  we  must  not  overlook  it ;  we  mean  the  great  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth  gospel.  According  to  the  favourite 
speculation  of  this  school,  the  Johanncan  type  of  Christianity, 
and  its  record,  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mystical  produce  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Origi- 
nally, in  what  they  consider  its  Petrine  and  Pauline  form,  a 
mere  species  of  improved  Judaism  or  Ebionitism,  it  was  only 
in  the  course  of  the  second  century  (about  165  or  170),  that 
Christianity  assumed  the  higher  and  more  speculative  form,  the 
expression  of  which  we  have  in  the  fourth  gospel, — being  a  mere 
efflux  of  Gnosticism,  in  the  transformation  which  it  thus  under- 
went. Such  is  the  extraordinary  hypothesis  of  Strauss  and 
Bauer,  and  their  followers.  It  is  now  clearly  evident,  however, 
in  Hippolytus's  arrangement  and  discussion  of  the  heresies  which 
he  refutes,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  contained  in  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  so  far  from  being,  in  any  sense,  the  produce 
of  Gnosticism,  is  already  pre-supposed  in  some  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  Gnostic  speculation.  In  extracts  given  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Treatise  on  Heresies,  from  Basilides,  who  taught 
about  the  year  120,  he  already  quotes  St.  John's  Gospel;  and  it 

♦  Vol  u.  p.  147. 
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la  also  evident  that  "  his  whole  metaphysical  development,  is  an 
attempt  to  connect  a  cosmogonic  system  with  St.  John's  pro- 
logue, and  with  the  person  of  Christ/'*  Many  collateral  points 
of  evidence  to  the  same  effect  are  scattered  throughout  Dr.  Bun- 
sen's  critical  discussion  in  the  first  volume ;  and  in  case  it  should 
be  thought  that,  within  so  short  an  interval,  (which  is  yet  really 
inconceivable),  there  was  any  room  for  such  a  mythical  develop- 
ment as  the  Tubingen  school  allege,  he  carries  the  proof  higher 
up.  He  presents  evidence  that  even  before  the  close  of  the 
first  century  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  already 
made  the  subject  of  heretical  perversion.  The  Ophites,  (whom 
our  author  would  identify  with  the  Heretics,  mentioned  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  who  indisputably 
belong  to  this  very  early  period),  "  all  know  the  Logos,  and  all 
worship  the  serpent  as  his  symbol,  or  that  of  the  Demiurg  op- 
posed to  him  ;  for  on  that  point  there  seems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
ference among  them.  They  refer,  however,  not  to  the  Logos  of 
Philo,  but  to  the  Logos  personified  in  man,  and  identified  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary.^'f  The  idea  of  Dr.  Bun- 
sen  clearly  is,  that  the  prologue  of  St.  John  does  refer  to  hereti- 
cal perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  not  to  later 
systems  of  the  second  century  (which,  as  in  the  case  of  Basilides, 
and  Valentinus,  are  found  expressly  to  look  back  to  it,  as  already 
the  recognised  statement  of  the  Catholic  doctrine),  but  to  early 
theories  of  Gnosticism  and  Ebionitism. 

"  Doubtless/'  he  says,^  "  the  gospel  docs  refer  to  theories  and  spe- 
cttlations  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  to  those 
whieh  sprang  np  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
That  event,  the  shock  of  which  had  an  echo  through  the  inhabited 
globe,  roused  the  infant  Christian  world  from  slumbering  dreams 
about  future  destinies  in  an  unknown  state,  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
world-conquering  Divine  vocation  upon  this  earth,  and  to  prophetic 
visions  of  new  kingdoms  and  new  nations,  directed  by  Christ's  spirit. 
It  brought  on  a  crystallization  of  the  floating  elements  of  Christian 
worship,  and  of  corporative  organization ;  and  it  roused  all  the  deptlis 
of  the  human  intellect  to  solve  the  great  enigmas  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  historical  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  human  race,  of  the  relation  between  history  and  the 
Divine  idea,  between  inward  and  outward  revelation  and  inspiration. 
How  can  any  one  wonder  that  those  theories  qirang  up  as  early  as  we 
are  told  ?  We  know  now  more  than  ever  authentically  that  they  did  ; 
and  we  can  understand  this  phenomenon  if  we  consider  those  ciroum- 
stances,  and  the  great  fermentation  into  which  the  decay  of  Judaism 
and  of  Paganism  bad,  for  a  century  or  two,  thrown  the  human  race." — 
VoU  i.  pp.  84,  85. 

♦  Vol.  I  pp.  87,  88.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  41.  t  VoL  i.  pp.  84,  85. 
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Among  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  results  of  Dr. 
Bunsen's  investigations  are  those  which  bear  directly  against  the 
later  pretensions  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  ninth 
book  of  the  recovered  work  of  Hippolytus  introduces  us,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  and  the  picture  we  be- 
hold, certainly,  in  some  respects,  not  a  very  flattering  one,  is  yet 
unmistakable  in  its  indications  of  the  true  position  and  usages 
of  that  Church  in  that  age.  Hippolytus  "  has  nothing  to  tell  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  decide  all  doctrinal 
questions  of  the  Universal  Cnurch,  and  to  govern  Christendom 
as  an  autocrat,  whether  it  be  by  his  own  decisions,  or  by  his 
privilege  of  confirming  or  annulling,  interpreting,  and  execut- 
ing the  decrees  of  Councils.  The  Roman  Church,  in  which 
Hippolytus  lived  and  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  was  to  him 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  even  places  that  Church  distinctly 
in  opposition  to  *^  the  Catholic  Church,"  in  his  great  work,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  teaching  of  Callistus,  and  of  the  school  he  had 
set  up  and  patronized  at  Rome.  Hippolytus  as  a  Roman  knew 
tlie  immense  influence  of  that  Church ;  but  as  a  man  who 
had  studied  under  Irenaeus,  the  uncompromising  opposer  of 
Victor's  pretensions,  and  as  the  historian  of  doctrinal  ChristianJty, 
he  also  knew  that  this  influence  was  a  moral  and  not  a  legal  one, 
and  that  it  was  controlled  and  resisted.  The  gradually  growinfij 
moral  supremacy  in  the  West  originated  in  the  political  position  of 
Rome  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  in  the  instinctive  talent  of 
government,  which  has  never  ceased  to  distinguish  the  Romans. 
But  that  supremacy  was  not  recognised  as  legal,  even  at  Milan, 
much  less  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  nor  later  by  Byzance. 
Even  in  the  West  it  was  controlled  by  the  free  agency  and  self- 
responsibility  of  the  influential  churches  of  Christendom.  Hip- 
polytus himself,  as  bishop  of  Portus,  was  one  of  the  moons  in 
the  planetaiy  system  of  Rome,  and  a  member  of  her  Presbytery ; 
but  in  his  own  town  he  would  not  have  allowed  the  agents  of 
Callistus  to  teach,  or  even  him  to  preach."* 

Dr.  Bunsen  has  shown  with  equal  clearness  that  Hippolytus 
knew  nothing  of  a  sacred  language  used  by  the  Church  in  pre- 
ference to  the  vernacular.  While  he  himself,  a  Roman  Pres- 
byter, wrote  in  Greek,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  also  preached, 
at  least  sometimes,  in  that  language,  (as  all  his  homilies  which 
have  been  preserved  are  in  that  language),  this  arose  simply 
from  the  fact  that  Greek  was  then  at  Rome  "  the  living  organ 
of  international  intercourse,  and  the  common  language  of  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.*'    It  was,   therefore,  ^'the  natural  organ  of 

*  Vol.  H.  pp.  122.123. 
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ChristiaQ  commonication,  and  the  moot  appropriate  language  for 
writing  a  book  to  be  perused  by  all  i-eading  Christians." 

"  The  Christian  congregation  at  Rome  from  the  beginning  consisted 
of  converta  from  Greeks,  who  were  the  bankers,  secretaries,  tutors,  and 
preceptors,  valets  and  agents  of  the  Romans*;  and  of  Jews,  who  spoke 
that  language  as  they  now  generally  speak  Qerman.  Tliese  elements 
were  united  by  sacred  records  written  in  Greek,  and  were  governed 
Bioetly  by  members  of  Greek  descent.  The  very  names  of  the  bishops 
before  Urbanos  (the  successor  of  Callistus)  are  Greek,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  Clement  and  of  Victor,  ^nd  even  of  these  two  Clement 
vrote  Greek  in  the  name  of  Uie  Romans,  as  St.  Paul  wrote  Greek  to 
the  liomans ;  and  in  the  same  language  Viotor  wrote,  as  did  Cornelius 
a  whole  century  later.  The  real  Latin  Church  was  the  African,  con- 
sisting of  colonized  Romans,  using  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  noble  families  of  Rome  remained  unconverted  even  under 
Tbeodostus  the  Great,  as  the  complaints  of  Prudentius  show,  who  wrote 
more  than  1 50  years  after  Ilippoly tus.  If,  therefore,  Greek  was  at 
that  time  the  ecclesiastical,  and,  perhaps,  the  liturgical  language  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  was  not  because  Greek  was  a  sacred  tongue,  un- 
known to  the  people,  but  because  the  majority  understood  it  better,  or 
as  well  as  that  of  Latium."* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25. 

In  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  the  evangelical 
liberty  so  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  was^  in  the  time  of 
Hippolytus,  to  some  extent  infringed;  but  there  was  still  no 
trape  of  the  later  corruptions  which  arose,  and  were  so  speedily 
and  universally  propagated  in  the  Church.  A  presbyter,  un- 
married at  bis  appointment,  was  not  expected  to  marry  during 
his  office,  and  a  presbyter  who  lost  his  wife  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  again;  and  of  these  restrictionsf  Hippolytus  constituted 
himself  the  champion,  to  (in  this  matter)  the  more  Christian 
proceeding  of  Callistus.  In  reference  to  this  Dr.  Bunsen  has 
observed  (vol.  i.  p.  313) — 

**  In  the  time  of  Hippolytus  the  ecclesiastical  office  was  so  far  from 
giving  an  indelible  character  that  neither  a  presbyter  nor  a  bishop 
would  have  been  prevented  from  quitting  his  office,  and  marrying  like 
any  other  Christian.  The  whole  theory  of  the  canonical  is  of  a  later 
date.  The  learned  Christian  kept  his  pallium,  the  philosopher's  cloak, 
when  he  accepted  an  office  in  the  Church,  which  might  be  that  of  epis- 
copus  as  well  as  of  a  presbyter.  He  kept  the  old  pallium  when  he 
retired  from  the  office." 

If,  from  these  mere  accidental  aspects  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Hippolytus's  day  to  that  vast  system  of 
error  which  it  became,  and  continues,  we  pass  to  those  essential 


*•  1  Tim.  ill.  2  ;  Titui  L  7.  t  Aposl.  Com.  toL  iiL  p.  58. 
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ideas  of  Churchy  and  Priesthood,  and  Sacrifice^  which  (not  merely 
in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome)  are  of  such  vital  interest  in 
our  present  ecclesiastical  discussions,  we  find  in  these  volumes  a 
wide  and  richly  fruitful  field,  from  which  we  can  only  glean  a  few 
of  the  more  important  particulars.  Of  a  Church,  in  the  mere 
priest-sense,  as  constituting  the  clergy — upon  whom  a  special 
spirit  of  sanctity  and  ghostly  privilege  is  supposed  to  rest — Hip- 
polytus  knew  nothing.  "  He  must  have  abhorred  the  very  idea 
of  this  as  much  as  Irenaeus,  his  teacher,  and  all  his* contempo- 
raries did.  The  Church  was  to  them  the  Christian  people,  the 
Ecclesia  in  the  Greek  sense."*  The  evidence  which  Dr.  Bunsen 
has  furnished  of  this  is  of  the  clearest  character,  everywhere 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  his  four  volumes.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  to  rest  especially  on  those  "  contributions  towards 
the  restoration  of  an  authentic  picture  of  the  age  of  Hippolytus,*^ 
with  which  he  lias  furnished  us  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes. 
The  foundations  of  this  picture  of  the  community-life  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  Church,  are  the  restored  texts  of  the  **  Church  and 
House-Book  of  the  early  Christians,"  and  of  the  "  Law-Book  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Church."  The  peculiar  relation  of  Hippolytus 
to  these  books,  Dr.  Bunsen  believes  himself  to  have  found  in  the 
introduction  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  common  Greek  text  of  the 
"Apostolic  Constitutions,"t  which  he  regards  as  substantially 
representing  part  of  the  last  work  of  Hippolytus  on  The  Apos- 
tolic Tradition  respecting  the  Gifts  (Charismata)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Dr.  Bunsen  believes  that  he  has  proved  the  very  early  origin, 
and  even  substantial  apostolicity  of  the  so-called  "Apostolic 
Constitutions."  The  fiction  of  their  name,  and  of  their  form  of 
composition,  is,  indeed,  obvious  enough  ;  but,  so  far  fictitious,  he 
regards  them,  in  the  restored  form  in  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  present  them,  (basing  his  restoration  not  on  any  mere  sifting 
or  analysis  of  the  corrupted  Greek  text,  but  especially  on  three 
other  texts — the  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Syrian,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  respectively  original,  and  of  superior  authenticity), 
to  be,  in  a  genuine  sense,  the  very  rules,  customs,  and  traditions 
which  had  descended  from  the  Apostles.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
fiction  he  believes  to  be,  "  that  whatever  in  those  ordinances  fa 
not  directly  the  work  of  the  Apostles  must  be  considered  as  apos- 


«  Vol.  M.  p.  125. 
r  f  «<  The  Greek  text  contains  three  distmct  collectionB ;  the  first  six  books,  the 
seventh,  and  the  eighth."    «  The  vulgar  text  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Greek 
Constitutions  is  a  corrupt  and  interpolated  recension  of  the  text  exhibited  in  the 

Vienna  and  Oxford  manuscripts  ;  exactly  as  Grabe  had  maintained." Vol  ii.  p. 

*2b2.    It  is  the  introduction  to  this  book  which,  in  Dr.  Bunsen's  opinioOi  especial- 
ly connects  Hippolytus  with  the  Apoetolic  Constitutions. 
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tcJic,  as  coining  from  their  disciples,  who,  with  their  followers,  in 
the  next  generation,  had  continued  their  work  in  the  same  spirit, 
Clement  of  Rome  being  the  first  and  most  prominent  among 
them  ;*  and  who  naturally  came,  therefore,  to  be  represented  in 
the  fiction  as  the  author  or  compiler  of  them.  This  book  of  the 
*'  Doctrine,**'  or  *^  Ordinances,"  or  "Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,^' 
(for  it  was  known  under  all  these  several  names).  Dr.  Bunsen 
believes  to  have  been  very  highly  prized,  and  of  paramount 
authority  in  the  early  Church. 

**  It  was  a  book,*'  be  says,t  "  more  read  than  any  one  of  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  in  church  matters  of  greater  weight  than  any  other ; 
the  book  before  the  authority  of  which  the  bishops  themselves  bowed, 
and  to  which  the  Churches  looked  up  for  advice  in  doubtful  cases." 

The  writings  of  the  early  fathers  everywhere  presuppose  its 
circulation  and  knowledge  among  the  Christian  brethren,  and 
this  explains  why  they  give  us  so  few  direct  gUmpses  of  the 
universal  Christian  life,  so  little  intimation  "  oi  what  was  re- 
quired for  a  Christian  man  or  woman  to  know,  or  to  confess,  to 
pray,  to  do,  to  practise,  or  to  avoid,  and  what  was  in  general 
tlie  custom  and  order,  as  well  of  domestic  and  private,  as  of 
common  Christian  life,  both  in  worship,  and  in  government  and 
discipline."  J 

Dr.  Bunsen's  labours  in  the  restoration  of  this  "  Church  and 
House  Book  of  the  Early  Christians,"  as  well  as  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  canons,  and  his  farther  labours  in  the  I'estoration 
of  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Church,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  second  part  of  his  concluding  volume,  (and 
with  such  a  passing  allusion  to  which  we  must  at  present  content 
ourselves,)  are,  undoubtedly,  to  be  regarded  among  the  most 
valuable  results  of  his  present  work,  and  as  constituting  among 
his  highest  claims  to  eminence  as  a  critical  investigator  of  primi- 
tive Christian  history.  It  is  impossible  for  any  to  appreciate 
fully  what  he  has  thus  achieved,  without  a  very  minute  study  of 
the  subjects,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  chaos  into  which 
he  has  cast  historical  light  and  life.  The  fruitfulness  of  his  re- 
searches in  this  important  field  makes  us  doubly  regret  the  un- 
due exaltation  which  he  is  disposed  to  give  to  his  mere  specula- 
tive views,  in  reference  to  any  part  of  that  restorative  critical 
process  in  which  he  is  so  highly  skilled, — and  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  his  critical  restorations  in  the  one  case  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  any  suspicion  that  may  attach  to  them  in  the  other. 
It  18  worthy  of  observation,  indeed,  how  his  speculative  views  on 
the  Trinity  have  been,  in  certain  quarters,  seized  and  exclusively 

♦  Vol.  ii,  p.  22ff.  t  VoL  ii.  p.  220.  %  Vol  ii.  p.  221-2. 
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dwelt  upon,  in  order^  as  it  were,  to  cover  the  hopelessly  dama^ 
ing  effect  of  his  researches  into  the  primitive  character  and  eoH" 
stihition  of  the  Church,  in  relation  to  certain  proud  and  food 
fancies  of  Anglicanism. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  any  more  the  fresh  and  purely  apostolic 
picture  of  the  Church  that  we  behold  in  Dr.  Bunsen's  ^'  Church 
and  House  Book  of  the  Early  Christians."  It  is  not  the  picture 
we  have  in  St.  Paul's  Pastoral  Letters,  in  which  we  see  only 
two  orders  of  office-bearers,  presbyters  (called  also  bishops)  and 
deacons,  and  in  which  the  conjgregation,  the  body  of  faithful 
people,  is  the  "highest  organ  or  the  spirit  as  well  as  power  of 
the  Church."  In  the  representation  of  these  "  apostolic  ordi- 
nances," we  find  the  popular  congregational  element  already 
cmsiderably  weakened,  and  the  system  of  three  orders, — bishop^J^ 
presbyters,  and  deacons, — ^fully  established.  A  hierarchy  is  al^ 
ready  seen  developing  itself,  but  it  is  still  only  of  a  very  modi  Bed 
character,  borne  upon  on  all.  sides  by  the  yet  living  popular  ele- 
ment. The  power  of  the  congregation,  if  practical!}'  diminished, 
yet  receives  the  clearest  theoretical  recognition.  The  element 
of  mere  Clericism,  shooting  up  rapidly  into  strength  along  with 
the  decay  of  the  genuine  church  me,  yet  nowhere  obtrudes 
its  pretensions  in  an  authoritative  manner.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Bunsen : —  , 

"  The  congregation  elects  its  Bishop,  and  invites  the  bishops  of  the 
neighbouriDg  localities  to  institute  him  into  his  office  with  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands.  If  the  congregation  is  still  to  be  formed^  the 
bishop  names  the  Elders,  three  at  least,  and  inducts  them  with  prayer 
and  a  benediction.  They  form  with  him  the  Congregational  Council. 
The  bishop  elects  at  least  one  Deacon  as  his  assistant,  and  appoints 
widows  and  young  women  to  take  care,  both  spiritually  and  bodily, 
of  the  orphans,  the  sick,  and  the  poor.  If  the  bishopric  of  a  congre- 
gation, already  formed,  become  vacant,  the  form  of  episcopal  election 
remains  the  same ;  the  clergy  elect  with  the  people ;  there  is  no  form 
of  election  prescribed,  consequently  none  is  excluded.  If  the  office  of 
Presbyter  is  vacant,  sometimes  the  bishop  and  clergy,  sometimes  the 
whole  congregation,  fill  it  up.  The  bishop  consecrates  the  presbyters, 
as  he  is  himself  consecrated  by  his  brother  bishops.  Their  ordination 
(dedication  to  God  by  prayer^  with  imposition  of  hands)  is  the  same : 
only  that  the  elders  have  no  throne,  or  raised  chair,  in  the  apse  at  the 
end  of  the  church,  but  sit  upon  benches  on  bath  sides.  Between  the 
clergy  and  the  congregation  stands  the  communion-table^  then:  unity 
and  connecting  link.'* — Vol.  iii.  pp.  220,  221. 

The  episcopate,  which  we  thus  see  so  clearly  recognised  in 
the  Church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Dr.  Bunsen 
believes  to  have  been  introduced  by  St.  John  in  Proconsular 
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Asia  (Ionia)  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Its  original 
character^  as  he  himself  has  described  it,  was  simply  ^^  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  a  city  clergyman^  presiding  over  the  congre- 
gation, with  the  neighbouring  villages,  having  a  body  of  elders 
attached  to  him."*  This  constituted,  in  the  primitive  sense,  a 
compkte  church — a  bishopric.  The  country  clergymen,  whose 
immediate  field  of  dutjr  lay  in  the  villages,  were  "  most  probably 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  council,"  or  Presbytery  of  the  city 
church.  In  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  dioceses,  which,  frarn 
a  very  early  period,  had  incorporated  with  them  a  consider- 
able portion  ot  the  adjoining  province,  the  bishops  of  the  sub- 
urban towns  also  formed  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  council, 
over  which  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  presided.  This  is  what 
we  find  to  have  been  the  relation  of  Hippolytus  to  Bome.  He 
was  at  once  bishop  and  presbyter,  occupying  an  independent 
sphere  of  pastoral  labour  at  Portus,  and  forming  a  member  of 
tne  Presbytery  of  Rome,  over  which  Callistus  presided.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  this  fact,  as  Dr.  Bunsen  has  well 
shewn,  save  for  the  unhistorical  confusion  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  involved.  It  is  only  what  we  might  expect  at  this 
particular  stage  of  the  development  of  the  Church  constitution, 
that  a  Roman  clergyman  should  be  called  a  presbyter,  as  a 
member  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  should,  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  charge  of  the  church  at  Portus,  for  which 
there  was  no  other  title  than  the  old  one  of  bishop — 

"  For  such  was  the  title  of  every  man  wbo  *  presided  over  the  con- 
gregatfon'  in  any  city, — at  Ostia,  at  Tusculam,  in  the  other  suburban 
cities.  And  what  is  rather  curious,  they  have  bishops  now,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery  of  tbo  city  of  Rome,  with  the  body  of  certain 
presbyters  and  deacons  of  which  they  form  the  governing  clerical 
board  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  relation  of  those  suburban  bishops 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  have  been  analogous 
to  that  which,  in  later  times,  existed  between  the  suffragan  bishops 
and  the  metropolitan ;  but  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  parti- 
culars. That  a  town  like  Portus  must  have  had  its  own  bishop, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  doubted,  as  even  much  smaller  towns  had  their 
bishop ;  their  city  was  called  their  diocese,  or  their  paraecia^  and  the 
members  of  their  congregation  or  church  their  plebs" — ^Vol.  i.  p.  207. 

In  this  associated  relation  between  the  metropolitan  and 
suburban  bishops,  there  is  undoubtedly  to  be  recognised  the 
commencement  of  that  later  and  more  fully  developed  hierarchy 
which  received  the  appropriate  name  of  metropolitanismy  met- 
ing finally  in  the  rival  pontificates  of  the  East  and  West.  So 
soon  as  the  interests  of  the  Church  came  to  be  determined  by 

♦  Vol  iu.  p.  246. 
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merely  clerical  assemblies,  the  aristocratic  and  priestly  element 
grew  rapidly  into  importance.  From  being  the  representa- 
tive organ  of  the  believing  people,  the  bishop  speedily  began 
to  assume  a  sacerdotal  and  autocratic  authority, — wielded  not 
far  the  people,  but  over  them,  as  the  direct  gift  of  heaven. 
Amid  the  advancing  decay  of  the  congregational  life  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  in  which  the  fundamental  notions  about 
Christian  offices  underwent  that  gradual  metastasis^  or  change 
of  centre,  which  Dr.  Bunsen  has  so  clearly  described  in  relation 
to  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  ideas,  the  Church  yet  retained 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  action  of  the  congregation, 
namely,  that  of  the  services  of  charity.  It  is  thus  happily  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bunsen : — 

"  The  office  of  Deacon,  or  helper,  implies,  ia  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  the  attendance  on  the  poor  and  the  sick.  To  offer  spiritual  as 
well  as  bodily  aid,  and,  indeed,  to  supply  all  common  wants,  was  the 
individual  duty  of  every  Christian  ;  and  this  divine  idea  of  services  of 
charity  had  so  deeply  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  Church,  that  the  office 
of  deacon  and  deaconess  grew  out  of  it.  The  latter  were  ordinarily 
widows,  and  the  sisterhood  of  Widows  is  nothing  more  than  that  of 
Deaconesses.  Tlie  recently  recovered  Coptic  collection  of  Apostolical 
Church  Ordinances  furnishes  most  precious  and  original  information 
upon  this  point  also.  The  deacons  had  the  charge  of  the  poor,  the 
deaconesses  of  the  sick,  and  they  attended  indiscriminately  upon  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  consolation  and  assistance,  A  significant  Egyp- 
tian legend  attributes  to  Christ  a  speech  addressed  by  Him  to  Mary 
and  Alartha,  in  a  sense  which,  at  all  events,  is  deeply  Christian  and 
strictly  Apostolical  (1  Pot.  iii.  7),  namely,  that,  in  the  Christian 
community,  woman's  weaker  nature,  when  strengthened  and  elevated 
by  the  respect  and  honour  of  the  man,  develops  a  new  and  pecnliar 
power,  namely,  that  of  serving  and  suffering  love. 

"  The  opulent  provided  for  their  poor;  to  which  purpose  the  gifts 
offered  at  the  common  table,  which  became  an  altar,  as  the  symbol  of 
a  vow  of  self-dedication,  were  especially  applied.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  system  of  community  of  goods  among  the  early  Christians,  which 
had  remained  as  a  sacred  custom.  The  first-fruits  of  com  and  wine, 
and  whatever  was  titheable  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  servedfor  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  In  all  our  collections,  the  validity  of  tlie 
apostolic  injunction  on  that  head  is  recognised,  and  especially  the  one, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  om  which  treadeth  out  the  com.'  lo  the 
re-written  text  of  the  first  Greek  Collection,  also,  this  precept  is  applied 
as  signifying  that,  as  the  oxen  by  that  means  do  not  eat  up  all  the  corn 
on  the  threshing-floor,  so  the  clergy  should  only  appropriate  to  them- 
selves a  very  small  portion  of  the  gifts  of  the  congregation,  or  church 
property." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  230-232. 

The  picture  which  Dr.  Bunsen  has  drawn  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  is  faithfully  filled  in  from  the 
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outlines  given  in  the  "Apostolical  Ordinances;"  and  cannot 
wefll  be  disputed  in  any  of  its  essential  features.  The  only  point 
which  he  seems  to  us  to  have  left  in  obscurity,  (if  indeed  his  own 
conviction  is  perfectly  formed  on  the  subject,)  is  the  apostolic 
authority  which  he  ascribes  to  Episcopacy.  That  the  Episco- 
pate was  already,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  widely 
established,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  we  desiderate  any  clear 
historical  proof  of  its  introduction  by  St.  John,  as  he  asserts. 
That  it  certainly  did  not  exist  in  the  first  and  purely  apostolic 
age  of  the  Church,  he  plainly  holds,  as  indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  the  opposite,  save  by  the  worst  species  of  that  un- 
critical and  dogmatic  interpretation  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  history.  The  Presbyterian  notion  of 
the  bishop,  as  the  first  among  his  peers,  {primus  inter  pares,) 
may  be,  as  Dr.  Bunsen  considers  it,  unhistorical — an  induc- 
tion resting  on  a  deficient  basis  of  historical  facts ;  but  he  can 
not  be  said  to  have  proved  this.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he 
recognises  the  clearly  apostolic  character  of  the  Presbyterian 
idea  of  elders  (presbyters)  as  both  an  officiating  and  a  ruling 
body.  The  original  idea  of  the  Church  was  indeed,  as  he  has 
pointed  out,  that  of  a  self-governing  community^  of  which  the 
presbyters  were  magistrates.  So  far  from  teachina  having  been, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  view,  the  original  function  of  the 
ministers  or  officers  of  the  Christian  Church — "  teaching  and 
praying  were,''  in  the  words  of  our  author,  "  open  to  every  one 
in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles ;  every  man  acting  as  a  priest  and 
anointed  of  the  Lord.  According  to  our  ordinances,  the  laity 
may  still  teach  the  Catechumens  and  dismiss  them  even  with  a 
blessing  after  the  public  service;  for  all  (it  is  said)  have  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord."* 

The  picture  presented  in  these  volumes  of  the  worship  of  the 
early  Church,  in  its  yet  fresh  and  vigorous  life  and  its  char- 
acteristic forms,  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  the 
whole.  On  the  representation  given  by  our  author  of  primi- 
tive Baptism  we  could  have  wished  especially  to  dwell.f    It  is 


*  Vol.  iil  p.  232--**  He  that  teacheth,  although  he  be  one  of  the  laity,  yet  if 
he  be  aldlftil  in  the  Word,  and  grave  in  his  naannets,  let  him  teach ;  for  Ikey  tkaU 
he  oil  taugfit  of  God."— (Greek  Const  boolk  viii.)— Vol.  iii.  p.  8.  «  When  the 
teacher,  after  the  prayer,  shali  kiy  his  hands  npon  the  Catechumens,  let  him  pray, 
dismissing  them ;  whether  he  be  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  layman  who  delivereth  it, 
let  him  do  so."— (Copt  Can.  pp.  11,  48,  44.)— Vol.  iil  p.  IS. 

f  The  correctness  of  the  picture  of  ancient  baptism  ffiven  by  Dr.  Bunsen  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  present  work,  (which  is  indeed,  wiUi  more  careful  minuteness, 
just  that  given  by  Neander,)  will  not,  we  apprehend,  be  disputed  by  any  one  who 
is  content  to  accent  the  mere  facts  of  the  case.  That  the  recognised  baptism  of 
the  ancient  Churon  was  that  of  adulU — of  those  whom  the  Church  only  received 
into  her  fold,  after  a  long  course  of  systematic  catechetical  instruction — cannot 
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now  imposaible  for  us,  liowerer,  even  in  the  most  cursory  way, 
to  do  this.  We  can  only  point  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  what  Dr.  Bunsen  has,  >vith  so  much  force  and  clearness, 
shewn  to  have  been  the  animating  principle  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian worship  in  all  its  forms,  the  idea,  namely,  of  saori/ice^  or 
the  thankful  offering  of  the  self-will  to  God.  If  there  is  any 
service,  indeed,  more  peculiar  than  another  which  our  author 
can  bo  said  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  a  Chris- 
tian scholar,  it  is  his  repeated  noble  vindication  of  this  idea  of 
sacrificey  as  constituting  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  and  of 
all  Christian  worship.  It  is  the  divine  root  from  which  sprang 
the  whole  divine  activity  of  the  Church  ;  the  central  idea  which 
pervades  it  all,  whether  expressed  in  what  we  more  especially 
call  worship — the  order  of  divine  service^  or  in  that  which  is  not 
less  really  worship — the  order  of  the  daily  Clvrietian  life.  Praise 
and  prayer  are  just  its  expressions  in  immediate  relation  to  God ; 
Christian  virtue,  its  expression  in  relation  to  God,  through  our 
Christian  brethren  or  the  world.  It  is  the  fundamental  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Christian  worship,  in  opposition 
equally  to  Jewish,  or  Pagan,  or  mere  deistic  worship ;  that  it  is 
thus  a  living  and  ever  thankful  sacrifice,  springing  from  and 
resting  on  the  great  fact  of  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice.  It  is 
this  latter  fact  which  alone  renders  the  other  possible,  and  which 
gives  it  all  its  meaning.  Man,  cursed  by  the  taint  of  sin,  and  of 
conse(juent  estrangement  from  God,  could  never  have  offered  up 
a  sacrifice  of  grateful  piety y  save  through  an  initiatory  sacrifice 
of  propitiation.  But  this  sacrifice  of  atonement  ^beyond  man's 
own  power,  from  the  very  helplessness  of  guilt  wliich  rendered 
it  necessary)  having  been  accomplished  in  his  behalf,  his  whole 
life,  rising  from  the  happy  centre  of  reconciliation  with  God,  and 
united  in  a  true  sense  with  the  Life  of  Christ,  just  constitutes 
such  a  sacrifice.  In  and  through  Christ,  as  their  ever  faith- 
ful High  Priest,  and  whose  they  are  as  His  mystical  body, 
the  Church  or  faithful  people  are  ofiered  up  continually  to 
God. 

Dr.  Bunsen  has  traced  very  felicitously  the  perversion,  or 
complete  change  of  centre,  which  this  great  idea  of  Christian 
sacrifice  underwent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  so  that  what 
constituted  originally  the  spiritual  offering  of  the  believing 

indeed  admit  of  any  doubt  The  admission  of  this,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
bear  with  it  the  sommary  denial  of  the  existence  of  infant  baptism  in  the  early 
Church.  Dr.  Bunsen  indeed  asserts  confidently  that  it  was  quite  unknown  ;  but 
we  cannot  hold  this  to  be  wholly  determined  by  anything  he  has  advanced  ou  the 
subject  To  those  who  really  know  anvthing  of  the  matter  we  need  not,  of  course, 
say,  that  the  question  of  the  validity  uf  infant  baptism  is  one  separated  fiom  that 
of  its  direct  apostolic  aatbority. 
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le^  in  thankfulness,  and  love,  and  active  self-denial,  came  to 
supposed  the  mere  magical  act  of  the  priest  transacted  in  be- 
half of  the  people.  In  the  Romish  doetnne  of  the  mass,  'we  see 
this  perversion  in  its  highest  development.  There  the  most 
living  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church  is  actually  in- 
vert^, and  its  perpetual  sacrifice  declared  to  be  one,  not  of 
praise  and  of  spiritual  self-offering,  but  of  ever-renewed  mimic 
propitiation : — 

"  No  change,"  says  Dr.  Bnnsen,  "  ever  was  greater,  no  perversion 
had  ever  more  pernicious  results  for  the  whole  history  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  still  none  was  caller,  was  more  natural,  and,  as  it  were, 
necessary,  so  soon  as  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Churchy  Prittthood^ 
and  Sacrifice  were  perverted  from  tlieir  highest  spiritual  sense  to  the 
outward  and  heathenish  one,  according  to  which  the  Church  is  the 
governing  body  of  Christ's  faithful  people.  Priests  are  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  and  therefore  sacrifice  is  the  sacred  work  or  action 
wbich  these  priests  perform  as  such.  As  soon  as  the  promises  made 
to  the  real  Church  of  God  (which  is  contained  in  the  external  Church, 
as  the  belifivere  were  in  the  ark)  are  applied  in  all  their  extent  to  this 
external  Church,  and  even  its  governors^  aud  as  soon  as  the  right  and 
duty  of  spiritual  priesthood  excrciseil  by  every  Christian  under  the  one 
great  High  Priest  are  superseded  by  the  acts  and  privileges  of  the 
officiating  ministers  of  that  Church>  the  communion  becomes  an  acces* 
aory  only  to  the  consecration,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  formal  net  of  the 
priest ;  and  the  perpetuity  of  sacrifice,  taught  by  Malachi  and  by  the 
whole  Scripture,  as  well  as  by  the  Fathers,  instead  of  being  found  in 
the  ever  now  act  of  self-offering  of  regenerated  souls  in  tlie  holy 
fellowship  of  Christ's  (/"hurch,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  never  ceasing 
repetition  of  that  aet  of  consecration,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  one 
great  act  of  atonement  made  on  the  cross." — YoL  li.  pp.  212,  213. 

The  true  relation  of  the  Communion  to  the  pervading  idea  of 
sacrifice  h  equally  well  shewn  by  Dr.  Bunsen.  It  was  only  na- 
tural and  appropriate  that  the  Church  should  associate  the 
thankful  offering  of  herself  with  the  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death,  on  which  alone  it  rested.  And  even  so,  it  was  very  na- 
tural that  some  of  the  Fathers  should  have  used  very  strong 
language,  in  speaking  of  this  eucharistic  offering  made  to  God 
through  Christ,  in  the  very  act  of  the  commemoration  of  His 
willing  death  of  love.  Thus  they  may  have  even  spoken  of  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament; 
"  but  how  else  than  in  the  mind  of  the  faithful,  united  into  one 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  offering  their  prayer  and  vow  of  thankful 
self  sacrifice."  Fixed  as  the  view  of  the  early  Church  so  entirely 
was  on  the  great  spiritual  reality^  it  might  well  speak  of  it  in 
lofly  language,  ignorant  that  ^^  later  dark  ages  should  so  en- 
tirely lose  sight  of  the  centre  of  Christian  consciousness,  as  to 
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mistake  matter  subject  to  corruption,  destined  for  food,  for  the 
only  objective  reality  in  religion,  the  incorruptible  God."* 

Dr.  Bunsen  believes,  with  a  hopeful  earnestness,  that  the  out- 
lines of  Early  Christian  life,  which  he  has  sketched  in  these 
volumes,  will  be  among  our  best  guides  in  that  new  transforming 
process  which  the  Church  seems  destined  everywhere  to  under- 
go. The  ^*  Church  of  the  Future,"  while  claiming  in  its  de- 
velopment that  freedom,  which  is  so-  essentially  Christian,  will 
yet  start  into  healthiest  vigour,  from  the  vital  appropriation 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  Past,  and  especially  of  all  that  looks 
out  upon  us  with  fresh  and  pure  lustre  from  the  mirror  of 
its  youthful  age. — We  sympathize  in  his  confidence,  and  join 
in  his  hope.  It  is  undoubtedly,  by  being  at  once  progressive 
and  conservative,  that  the  Modern  Church  will  yet  accomplish 
its  high  mission  and  triumph  over  all  opposition.  It  is  at  once 
by  looking  boldly  forward  with  a  clear  faith  in  God  as  of  old, 
and  by  looking  reverently  backward,  with  a  genuine  love  for  all 
that  is  holy  and  true  in  its  varied  history,  that  it  will  be  best 
fitted  to  enter  on  the  new  career  which  seems  opening  before  it. 
They  who  would  violently  separate  themselves  from  the  past 
development  of  the  Divine  Life  in  Humanity,  and  they  who 
cling  superstitiously  to  the  expiring  forms  of  that  development, 
are  equally  wrong.  Gtjnuine  progress  is  never  destructive ;  and 
in  vain  shall  we  look  for  life  among  the  mere  earthly  memorials 
of  a  forgotten  activity.  If  there  is  any  lesson  more  impressive 
than  another  taught  by  these  volumes  it  is,  that  there  can  be 
no  life  without  free  development.  It  is  not  possible  simply  to 
adhere  to  the  past  as  the  sum  of  all  Truth.  "V\  e  cannot  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles.  And,  while  the  world  lasts,  we  shall  still 
have,  with  every  new  age,  the  new  wine  of  intellect  and  feeling 
pouring  afresh  its  living  stream  into  all  channels  of  religious  ami 
literary  activity;  and  moulding  into  more  harmonious  forms 
the  problems  of  the  world's  thought.  That  we  are  at  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  new  era  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  One  thing  is  sure,  that  we  are  at  the  termination 
of  an  old  and  perishing  one, — that  there  are  spreading  all  around 
us  the  sytitems  of  decay  and  extinction.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  speak  in  the  language  of  exaggeration,  or  that  we  should 
not  feel  deeply  soiTowful  that  the  old  landmarks  of  our  Fathers'* 
faith  should  no  longer  receive  the  reverence  of  their  children's 
children.  Yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  before  us. 
We  cannot  say,  peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace.  Our 
author  has  perhaps  represented  the  matter  in  a  strong  light ; 

V  *  Vol.  iv.  pp.  90,  91. 
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bat  earnest  and  vehement  as  is  his  langnage,  we  feel  we  cannot 
here  make  any  valid  exception  to  it : — 

"  Is  it  not  time,"  he  says,  "  in  truth,  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  our 
misery?  to  point  to  the  clouds  which  rise  from  all  quarters,  to  the 
noxious  vapours  which  have  already  well-nigh  suffocated  us  ?  to  tear 
off  the  mask  from  hypocrisy,  and  destroy  that  sham  which  is  under- 
mining all  real  ground  beneath  our  feet  ?  to  point  out  the  dangers  which 
•sarmoant,  nay,  threaten  already  to  engulf  us  ?  Is  the  state  of  things 
satisfactory  in  a  Christian  sense,  where  so  much  that  is  un^Chrtstian 
ptredominates,  and  where  Christianity  has  scarcely  begun  here  and 
there  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  common  life  ?  Shall  we  be  eatis^ 
fied  with  the  increased  outward  respect  paid  to  Christianity  and  the 
Chnroh  ?  Shall  we  take  it  as  a  sign  of  renewed  life,  that  the  names  of 
God  and  Christ  have  become  the  fashion,  and  are  used  as  a  partv 
badge  ?  Can  a  society  be  said  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  in  which 
material  and  selfish  interests  in  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  masses, 
gain  every  day  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  ?  in  which  so  many 
tJiinking  and  educated  men  are  attached  to  Christianity  only  by  out- 
ward forms,  maintained  either  by  despotic  power,  or  by  a  not  less 
despotic  half  superstitious,  half  hjrpocritical  custom  ?  When  so  many 
Churches  are  empty  and  satisfy  but  few,  or  display  more  and  more 
outward  ceremonials  and  vicarious  rites  ?  AVhen  a  godless  schism  has 
sprung  up  between  spirit  and  form,  or  has  even  been  preadied  up 
OS  a  means  of  rescue  ?  When  gross  ignorance  or  confused  know- 
ledge, cold  indifference  or  the  fanaticism  of  superstition,  prevails  as  to 
the  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  to  the  history,  nay,  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity  ?  When  force  invokes  religion  in 
order  to  command,  and  demagogues  appeal  to  the  religious  element  in 
order  to  destroy?  When,  after  ail  these  severe  chastisements  and 
bloody  lessons,  most  statesmen  base  their  wisdom  only  on  the  contempt 
of  mankind ;  and  when  the  prophets  of  the  people  preach  a  liberty, 
the  basis  of  which  is  selfishness,  the  object  libertinism,  and  the  wages 
are  vice  ?  And  this  is  an  age  the  events  of  which  shew  more  and  more 
fatal  symptoms,  and  in  which  a  cry  of  ardent  longing  pervades  the 
people,  re-echoed  by  a  thousand  voices !" — Preface,  vol.  iii.  p.  xvii. 

"What  is  the  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Either  a 
conrse  of  blind  obstructiveness,  or  of  violent  revolutionism  ? 
Neither  certainly,  as  we  believe  in  God  and  in  the  divine  ever- 
recreating  power  of  Christianity.  It  is  just  in  such  crises  of 
human  opinion,  that  the  Gospel,  pre-eminently  approving  itself 
to  be  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  world's 
salvation,  takes  up  the  entangled  thread  of  human  History,  and 
bears  it  on  with  a  nobler  force  than  heretofore.  It  is  just  when 
old  forms  are  perishing,  and  a  new  creation  is  yet  slumbering  in 
embryotic  darkness,  that  the  Divine  Light  is  seen  breaking  in 
more  lovely  and  perfect  radiance  over  a  benighted  world.  Then, 
when  the  conflicting  elements  of  society,  heaving  to  its  centre 
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from  new  and  oncontroUed  impulses,  seem  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  all  religion,  is  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  which  shines  forth 
in  Christianity,  destined  to  manifest  its  rarest  strength,  and 
achieve  its  brightest  triumphs.  It  is  of  the  very  secret  of  its 
power  to  seize  upon  such  opposing  principles,  and,  touching  them 
with  a  living  and  ennobling  harmony,  thereby  to  carry  forward 
the  world's  progress.  It  will  thus  show  itself  in  time  to  come, 
as  it  has  shown  itself  in  time  that  is  gone,  to  be  the  one  Restorer 
of  ruined  Humanity, — the  beacon-liglit  of  an  onward  civilisation 
that  shall  never  expire  I  Looking  into  the  Future,  then,  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  dark  as  it  may  seem  to  the  present  eye  of  sight, 
we  have  no  fear;  but  with  a  hearty  trustfulness  echo  the  words 
of  our  author,  addressed  to  all  earnest  Christian  spirits, — "  But 
ye,  the  children  of  light,  go  fearlessly  onward.  To  imagine  a 
return  of  mankind  to  that  infantine  state,  in  which  tradition  and 
revelation  are  secured  as  things  external  to  man,  is  like  seeking 
in  the  wilderness  for  Christ,  who  is  near  you  and  in  you.  Such 
a  return  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  You  have  not  to 
choose  between  faith  and  I'eason,  nor  between  superstition  and 
irreligion.  But  you  have  to  make  your  choice  between  light 
and  darkness.  On  that  side  are  indifference,  scepticism,  servi- 
tude, and  all  the  other  attending  night-mares  of  humanitv ;  on 
this  side  self-responsibility,  faithful  inquiry,  liberty,  all  the  at- 
tending genii  of  light. 

"  The  first  natural  day  of  reformed  theology  and  Protestant 
Church  government  is  gone.  Children  of  light  1  sit  not  in  dark- 
ness, and  sleep  not  the  sleep  of  death.  Lieut  your  torches  at 
that  intellectual  sunbeam  in  Scripture,  and  within  yourselves, 
which  both  nature  and  universal  history  majestically  reflect; 
and  awaken  the  dawn  of  the  young  day  of  the  earth  by  intellec- 
tual hymns  of  praise,  responded  to  by  a  life  of  self-sacrificing  love 
for  the  growth  and  advancement  of  truth  and  justice. among 
mankind,  the  only  but  the  indestructible  foundation  of  social 
union,  ot  political  freedom,  and  of  all  earthly  happiness.'* 
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Art.  IV, — 1.  Herman  and  Dorothea^  translated  into  English 
Heaameters  from  the  German  Hexameters  of  Goethe,  London, 
1849. 

2.  Herman  and  Dorothea^  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  By 
James  Cochkane. 

3.  Louisay  from  Hie  German  of  Voss.  By  James  Cochrane. 
1852. 

4.  English  Hexameters.  Translations  from  Schiller^  Goethe^ 
Homerj  Callinus^  and  Meleager,     London,  1847. 

5.  Evangeline;  a  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Boston,  1848. 

6.  TTie  Bot/iie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich.     By  A.  H.  Clough. 

There  has  no  more  wonderful  revolution  taken  place  in  the 
use  of  human  language,  than  that  by  which  the  versification  of  ' 
modem  Europe  took  the  place  of  the  versification  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Kome.  The  testimonies  and  evidences  are  too 
numerous  and  coherent  to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  the  cultivated 
nations  of  ancient  Europe  derived  their  rhythmical  pleasures 
from  certain  successions  of  svllables  diflfering  as  long  and  short ; 
those  syllables  being  long  which  contained  a  diphthong,  a  vowel 
before  two  consonants,  and  the  like.  It  is  still  more  certain,  for 
we  have  for  it  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  that  our  modem 
European  versification,  and  especially  that  of  our  own  country, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  succession  of  long  and  short,  but  of 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables :  as  it  is  often  expressed,  our 
verses  are  governed  by  accent,  theirs,  by  quantity.  This  is,  we 
repeat,  a  cnange  amounting  to  a  complete  revolution  ;  for  it  has 
gone  to  the  extent  of  making  the  foraier  state  of  things  incon- 
ceivable to  us.  The  English  ear  has  no  perception  of  the  rhythm 
of  verses,  except  so  far  as  it  is  produced  by  the  alternation  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented,  or,  as  we  may  rather  call  them,  strong 
and  weak  syllables.  It  is  only  by  converting  long  into  strong, 
and  short  into  weak,  that  the*  verses  of  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
verses  to  us.    The  first  line  of  the  ^neid  must  be  read, — 

"  Arma  vimmqae  cano  Troj»  qui  primus  ab  oris/' 
in  order  to  make  it  a  rhythmical  line  to  us ;  though  we  say  cdno 
and  TrCjae  in  reading  prose.     The  celebrated  galloping  line, 

"  Qoadrapedante  patrem  sonitu  qaatit  unguis  campam," 
must  be  made  dactylic  in  our  pronunciation, 

*'  QoadrupedaDto  putrem  soDitu  qoEtlt  UDgula  carapam/' 
in  order  that  the  pace  of  Pegasus  may  be  perceived  in  it.     For 
if  we  pronounce  the  words  as  we  do  in  prose,  piltrem,  sOfiUti^ 
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qucUitj  we  have  a  movement  in  which  a  stringhalt  only,  and  no 
steady  pace  is  felt.  And  equally  insensible  are  our  ears  to  the 
necessity,  that  a  diphthong  or  a  vowel  before  two  consonants 
should  necessarilv  produce  a  strong  syllable.  The  smoothest  of 
our  modern  English  versifiers  habitually  make  syllables  weak  in 
spite  of  such  conditions.    Thus,  take  Moore's  anapestic  versCT : — 


\^  _  W  V^        —       N-/        V-/ 


"  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 

As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet ; 

Oh  the  last  ray  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 

Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fiide  from  my  hearL" 
Here  such  words  as  worldy  whosey  rays^  must^  ehallj  are  short 
syllables  in  the  rhythm ;  waters  is  two  short  syllables.     Other 
versifiers  go  much  further  in  this  direction.     Thus,  Byron  says 
(of  Ireland) : — 

v/  \^  -.        y^      \^  —  Kj  \j     — .  v^     w  — 

<*  True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone, 

The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  would  pause.** 
Here  tnte  is  short,  and  briefs  are  two  short  syllables,  ramboto-Uke 
is  a  dactyl. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  quantity  for  accent  which  has 
thus  become  the  leading  principle  of  versification,  we  retain  the 
ancient  names  of  feet  by  quantity,  to  describe  analogous  feet  by 
accent,  as  has  been  customary  among  persons  writmg  on  this 
subject.  And  employingthis  phraseology,  we  would  make  one 
or  two  other  I'emarks  on  English  versification  before  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  works  of  which  tha  titles  stand  at  the 
head  of  our  article.  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  remark, 
that  several  writers,  and  especially  Moore,  have  been  in  the 
habit  recently  of  mixing  together  trisyllable  and  dissyllable  feet. 
Take,  for  example,  "  The  Legacy ;" 

"  When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear— 
Tell  her  it  liv'd  upon  smiles  and  wine. 

Of  the  brightest  hue  while  it  lingered  here. 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow, 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  bright, 
But  balmy  drops  from  the  red  grape  borrow, 

To  bathe  the  relic  from  mom  to  night." 
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Snch  verses  were  in  former  times  of  English  poetry  called 
tumbling  verses.  But,  in  fact,  their  tumbling  movement  may  be 
subordinated  to  a  pervading  principle  of  rhythm,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble dancing  rather  than  tumbling.  Of  course,  for  this  purpose, 
all  the  feet  must  be  of  nearly  equal  rhythmical  value,  like  all  the 
bars  in  a  strain  of  music ;  and,  consequently,  the  weak  part  of 
the  dissyllable  feet,  consisting  of  one  syllable,  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  each  of  the  two  weak  syllables  of  the  trisyllable 
feet ;  and  if  the  syllable  be  such  as  not  to  bear  this  weight,  the 
verse  has  all  the  more  propensity  to  tumble.  This  remark,  of 
course  implies,  that  among  the  weak  syllables  some  are  less 
weak.  And  this  any  one's  ear  will  readily  inform  him  is  the 
case;  for  though  neither  accumulated  consonants,  nor  long 
vowels,  nor  diphthong,  can,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  pre- 
vent syllables  from  being  weak,  that  is,  analogous  in  the  rhythm 
to  the  short  syllables  of  the  ancients ;  yet  weak  syllables,  so 
weighted,  have  a  cumbrous  and  heavy  movement.  Short  sylla- 
bles so  lengthened,  though  they  do  not  destrov  the  essence  of 
the  verse,  do  very  much  mar  its  smoothness.  They  do  not  make 
it  cease  to  be  verse,  but  they  make  it  to  be  very  harsh  verse. 
And  dissyllable  feet  may,  by  this  weighting  of  the  light  syllables, 
approach  to  the  nature  of  spondees,  or  continuations  of  two 
equally  strong  syllables.  They  can,  however,  only  approach  to 
this  standard ;  for  in  modem  verse,  depending  as  it  necessarily 
does  upon  the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak  syllables,  spondees, 
— combinations  in  which  two  strong  syllables  succeed  each  other 
with  no  alternation,  cannot  regularly  occur.  And  here  the  con- 
trast between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  feeling  of  rhythm  again 
comes  into  view.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  intelligible, 
as  rhythm,  to  an  English  ear,  a  succession  of  feet  of  which  a  con- 
siderable part  were  spondees.  In  order  to  make  them  verse,  the 
spondees  must  be  read  as  trochees ;  just  as  in  music,  a  succes- 
sion of  notes  of  equal  length  is  perceptibly  separated  into  bars 
by  an  accent  on  tne  first  note  of  each  bar. 

The  difference  of  principle  between  ancient  classical  and 
modem  English  versincation  being  so  great,  it  is  plain  that  our 
verses  are  iambics  or  trochaics,  dactylics  or  anapestics,  so  far 
only  as  this  analogy  or  substitution  of  accent  for  quantity  makes 
them  such.  But  with  this  substitution  of  the  modem  for  the 
ancient  principle  of  versification,  we  find  our  English  poetry  to 
consist  of  masses  of  verse  which  we  may  describe  with  the  most 
perfect  propriety  by  the  ancient  terms.  There  is  no  reason  on 
earth  wny  we  shotfld  not  name  our  verses  trimeters,  hexameters, 
nentameters,  and  the  like,  according  to  the  number  of  feet,  or 
oars^  to  use  the  musical  expression.  And  thus,  English  hexa- 
meters really  differ  from  tne  most  common  kinds  of  English 
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vwrse,  precisely  in  the  same  way  and  d^ree  in  which  these  kindfl^ 
diflTer  from  one  another. 

Indeed,  hexameters  are  among  the  most  common  kinda'/of 
English  verse.  Thus  the  measure  of  Shenstone's  /Vweofa&iis 
really  anapestic  hexameters,  though  divided  into  two  tri- 
meters:—  •' 

"  0  ye  woods'spread  your  hrancbes  apace,  to  your  deepest  recesses 


N-/      — 


I  fly, 

I  would  bide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase,  I  would  vauisk  ffoi^ 

every  eye.*' 

This  is,  as  Lindliey  Murray  remarks  of  it,  one  of  the  moat  {Jib- 
ing and  familiar  of  English  measures.  TheVriting  the  two  lines 
as  one  cannot  alter  the  nature,  or  even  the  grace  of  the  rkythu). 
It  is  (when  the  trimeter  rhyme  is  not  insisted  on)  a  difference  t# 
the  eye  only,  and  not  to  the  ear ;  it  depends  upon  typographical 
fashion,  like  the  printing  of  the  old  iambic  line  of  fourteen  sylUr 
bles  in  one  line,  m  tlie  old  form  of  the  psalms,  and  in  two,  in 
the  new.     Thus  we  have, — 

^^  The  Lord  descended  from  above,  and  bowed  the  heavens  fai^fay 
And  round  about  his  feet  he  cast  the  darkness  of  the  sky/' 

But  in  the  more  modern  form-^ 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise." 

But  the  English  hexameter,  especially  so  called,  is  dactylic  rather 
than  anapestic,  inasmuch  as  it  always  begins  with  a  strong  syl- 
lable. It  would  be  easy  to  transpose  Shenstone's  verses  into  this 
type.     Thus: — 

—  v-/  <^       I        _-        v^      v^  I     _         w         w      I     —       v^       V-'l—     ^    \J\   —       — 

"Woods  spread  your  branches  apace,  to  your  deepest  recesses  I  hiettie, 

Hid  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase,  I  would  vanish  from  eveiy  gazen 

This  is  the  measure  of  the  best  of  our  modem  hexameters.  Thus 
Mr.  Longfellow's  charming  poem  Evangeline  opens : — 

"  This  is  the  forest  primeval,  the  rourmnring  pines,  and  the  hen)h»cks» 
Bearded  with  moss^  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight.*' 

In  the  second  line  we  have  already  an  instance,  garmenU^  of 
a  dissyllable  foot  inserted  among  the  dactyls.  But  this  is  also, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  common  feature  of  the  most 
current  English  dactylics.  Moore's  verses,  which  Nve  have 
already  quoted  to  illustrate  this  practice,  may  easily  be  converted 
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into  iiexameters  by  the  omission  of  a  few  words^  which  do  not 

alter  the  general  rhythm. 

^  Wheti  in  deAth  I  redine,  O  bear  mj  heart  to  my  mistress ; 

'  Tel)  faer  it  lived  upon  smiles  of  the  brightest  hue  while  it  linger'd  ; 

Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  to  sully  a  beart  so  brilliant ; 

Drops  of  the  red  grape  borrow  to  bathe  the  relic  for  ever." 
We  are  not  concerned  to  maintain  that  the  diction  of  the  pas- 
sages which  we  have  thus  hexameterized  suffers  no  damage  by 
the  change;  but  it  must  be  clear  to  every  reader  that  the 
slight  change  by  which  they  became  hexameters  cannot  convert 
th^  from' smooth,  dancing,  acceptable  English  verses,  into  such 
harsh,  tuneless,  intolerable  measures  as  all  English  hexameters 
are  by  some  critics  declared  to  be.  The  general  current  of  the 
versincatron,  in  the  two  forms,  the  licenses  taken  in  making  syl- 
lables strong  or  weak,  and  in  varying  the  strong  with  one  or 
with  two  weaker,  are  absolutely  identical.  No  doubt  the  pause 
by  which  one  long  line  is  separable  into  two  shorter  is  a  differ- 
ence ;  but  the  long  line,  when  it  assumes  the  liberty  of  changing 
tfce  place  of  this  pause,  does  not  alter  its  rhythm,  but  only  ac- 
quires a  new  element  of  variety  and  dignity,  as  we  see  in  our 
heroic  and  Alexandrine  lines. 

Where,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  disfavour  with  which  some 
of  our  critical  brethren  receive  the  modern  examples  of  Eng- 
lish hexameters  t  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  we  think,  very 
curious,  and  capable  of  being  very  fully  substantiated.  English 
hexameters  were  attempted  oy  the  poets  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  upon  false  principles,  and  have  never  quite  got  over  the 
odium  which  this  mistake  drew  upon  them.  Sidney,  Spenser, 
and  their  friends,  with  their  heads  full  of  the  rules  of  Latin 
quantity,  and  their  ears  familiar  with  the  violence  done  to  the 
ordinary  pronunciation  of  Latin  words,  in  order  to  read  them 
into  hexameters,  began  to  construct  English  hexameters  subject 
to  the  same  rules,  and  requiring  the  same  licenses ;  subject  to 
rules  in  which  the  Englisn  ear  recognised  no  real  force ;  claim- 
ing licenses  which  revolted  the  English  sense.  They  thus  pro- 
duced lines  which  could  not  be  read  as  verses,  without  subvert- 
ing the  common  pronunciation  of  the  words ;  as  we  have  seen 
that  we  must  do  violence  to  the  ordinary  accent  of  Latin  words 
in  order  to  make  them  run  in  Latin  hexameters.  Thus  we  have 
such  verses  as  these  of  Spenser : — 

*^  See  ye  the  blindfolded  pretty  god,  that  feathered  archer 

Of  lover's  miseries  |  who  maketh  his  bloody  game. 

Wot  ye  why  his  mother  with  a  veil  hath  covered  his  face? 

Trust  me,  lest  he  my  love  |  happily  chance  to  behold." 
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(We  take  our  examples  from  hexameters  with  pentameters, 
or  elegiacsy  as  classical  scholars  call  them ;  for  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  both.)    Here  we  have  false  English  accents  in  blind* 

folded,  laversy  miseries^  mothers^  his  facsy  which  make  the  veones 
deservedly  ridiculed.  But  though  we  have  these  licenaos^  we 
have  a  carefol  attempt  not  to  violate  Latin  rules ;  for  pretty  is 

conceived  to  be  prety  with  a  single  consonant,  and  the  first  syl- 

lable  of  bloody  is  conceived  to  have  only  a  single  vowel,  as  in 
pronunciation  it  has. 

Sidney,  in  the  elegiacs  and  hexameters  which  his  Arcadia 
contains,  adheres  to  niis  pedantical  refinement  with  wonderfiil 
pertinacity.  There  are,  in  his  verses,  very  few  examples  of  syl- 
lables used  as  short  which  in  Latin  would  be  long.  Even  such 
light  words  as  and,  must^  and  the  like,  are,  we  believe,  never 
made  by  him  to  stand  in  the  place  of  short  syllables ;  and  he  is 
equally  careful  as  to  the  endings  of  his  words.  Thus  he  says — 
"  Let  not  a  puppet  abuse  thy  spright,  king's  crowns  do  not  help  them.** 
But  he  would  not  have  said — 

^'  Let  not  a  puppet  abuse  thy  spright,  king's  crowns  do  not  profit.'* 

because  not  would  then,  according  to  the  Latin  grammarians,  be 
long  by  position.  In  like  manner,  we  find  Spenser's  correspon- 
dents on  this  subject  complaining  of  the  difficulty  which  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  second  syllable  of  carpenter 

long.  To  the  spontaneous  judgment  of  the  ear,  carpenter  is,  of 
course,  a  dactyl ;  nor  does  the  mere  English  reader  perceive  any 
difference  between  the  dactylic  distinctness  of  such  a  word,  and 
one  free  from  any  such  combination  of  consonants ;  for  instance, 
pewterer.  On  the  other  hand,  Sidney  forces  the  pronunciation 
of  English  words  without  remorse.     Thus  : — 


KJ    \J    ^       ^  KJ        -.       \J  \J 


^<  Fortune  thus  gan  say,  misery  and  misibrtano  is  all  one ; 
—  ^   —        . 
And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift*' 

Here  we  have  misery  with  a  false  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  and 

misfortune  with  the  accent' on  the  first  and  last,  instead  of  or 
the  second  syllable,  as  it  properly  stands  in  the  first  line.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  verses  like  these  found  no  acceptance 
with  English  ears,  when  presented  by  the  side  of  the  steadv 
rhythm,  according  with  the  general  usage  of  pronunciation,  which 
Spenser  employed  in  his  Faery  Queen,  and  which  was  vigorous* 
ly  followed  out  by  his  contemporaries  and  successors  in  varioas 
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fonos.  Among  these  forms  there  was  no  reason  why  dactylic 
lines  of  six  feet  should  not  be  as  gratefiil  to  the  ear  as  iambic 
lines  of  five  or  of  six  feet,  which  were  generally  adopted.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  a  poet  of  tolerable  powers  of  poetical 
inTention  or  narration,  had  composed  a  long  poem  in  this  mea- 
sccpe,  iQ  good  English,  and  observing  well  the  sway  of  English 
accent  to  which  our  popular  measures  owe  their  popularity,  the 
£nglish  hexameter  might  at  this  time  have  been  as  favourite  a 
kind  of  verse  as  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

In  proof  of  this  opinion,  we  may  observe,  that  the  hexameter 
so  treated  is,  even  now,  a  measure  highly  relished  by  the  greater 
part  of  those  who,  having  good  ears  for  versification,  have  not 
had  their  taste  prejudiced,  and  their  memories  occupied,  with 
Latin  and  Greek  hexameters.  It  is  so,  for  instance,  with  most 
women  who  are  lovers  of  poetry ;  and  how  sensible  such  persons 
aire  to  the  music  of  good  verse,  eveiy  one  knows,  as  the  poems 
which  they  themselves  write  abundantly  prove.  Who  oi  such 
persons  ever  found  anything  to  offend  in  the  verses  of  Evange- 
Kne  T  What,  indeed,  readers  of  this  class  are  startled  and  ois- 
turbed  with,  are  the  spondees,  which  modem  hexametrists,  with 
a  lingering  bias  to  classical  models,  still  occasionally  introduce. 
Such  reacfers  would  not  like  such  a  line  as  this — 

''  After  the  excellent  pastor  discreetly  had  question'd  the  old  man.'^ 

CThe  inversion  of  the  natural  accent,  old  many  which  the  verse 

requires,  for  old  marty  which  is  the  natural  ntterancfe,  seems  to 
them  harsh.  And  accordingly,  our  smoothest  hexameters  are 
those  in  which  such  accents  are  avoided.  But  while  hexame- 
ters^ free  from  spondees  and  forced  accents,  fall  welcome  on  the 
common  ear,  a  more  erudite  class  of  critics,  full  of  Latin  gram- 
mar and  of  Virgil,  are  intolerant  of  all  such  attempts.  They 
can  see  nothing  in  English  hexameters  but  abortive  imitations 
of  Latin  hexameters ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  depend 
on  quite  different  principles,  and  are  governed  by  different  rules. 
They  declare  that  we  cannot  have  this  kind  of  verse,  because  we 
have  no  spondees  in  our  language ;  the  feet  being,  that  we  have 
an  unlimited  supply  of  spondees,  but  that  they  are  svstematically 
excluded  from  all  English  verse.  They  complain  that  their  ears 
are  offisnded  by  diphthongs,  and  clusters  of  consonants  made 
abort,  and  short  vowels  made  long ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  dis- 
tinotion  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  English,  though  it  affects 
tkJB  smoothness  of  verse,  does  not  touch  its  essence ;  and  diph- 
thongSy  and  the  like,  are  habitually  admitted  in  the  weak  syl- 
lables of  all  English  verses  by  our  smoothest  versifiers.  These 
criticB  are  fond  of  quoting  the  grotesque  fancies  by  which  some 
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of  Spenset^s  contemporaries  expressed  their  sense  of  the  pen- 
v^rted  rhythm  of  such  hexameters  as  were  produced  in  his  \acs^ 
such  as  we  have  given  examples  of;  the  lines  are  like  lame  dogs, 
lame  ducks,  a  colt  yoked  with  an  ass,  and  many  other  images  o(f 
baiting  and  unrhythmical  movement ;  and  tb^  imof^  ^PP^Tv 
indee<^  to  such  hexameters  as  we  have  quoted,  as  they  oo  to 
lame  lines  in  all  other  measures ;  but  they  are  not  more  appU* 
cable  to  good  modern  hexameters  than  they  are  to  modem  heroic 
verse;  nor  half  so  much  as  they  are  to  many  of  Speuser^s. 
Alexsondrines. 

We  have,  we  conceive,  no  small  proof  that  English  hezame* 
tera  have  nothing  in  them  ungenial  to  Enjj^ish  ears,  when  we 
thus  find  that  the  condemnation  of  them  proceeds  only  from 
tbose  whose  ears  have  been  Latinized ;  or  rather,  who  judge  of 
verse  by  the  eye,  in  disregard  of  the  efiect  on  the  ear.  And 
diis  proof,  thus  drawn  from  the  grammar-school  prejodioee  oC 
our  own  countrymen,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  historv  of  versi^ 
fication  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  almost  identical  with  our  own 
in  the  rhythm  of- its  language,  but  not  governed  by  the  same 
prejudices.  In  Germany,  as  is  well  known,  the  hexameter  has 
been  introduced,  received  with  great  favour,  and  employed  by 
the  greatest  poets  of  that  people,  in  poems  which  have  reached 
the  highest  aegree  of  popularity.  And  why?  Because  in  Ger^ 
many,  the  hexameter  had  not  to  struggle  with  the  absurd  recoW 
lections  and  lingering  traditions  or  the  pedantic  experiment 
made  by  the  Elizabethans.  In  almost  every  other  kind  of  verse 
the  Germans  have  followed  our  lead.  Percy's  BeUques  gave 
the  tune  which  the  Ballad  of  Germany  has  been  delightedly 
singing  ever  since.  The  German  Melpomene  has^  in  like  man* 
ner,  adopted  the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher.  But  in 
the  epic,  the  German  muse  has  ventured  to  disregard  the  pre- 
judices  of  her  elder  sister,  and  to  echo  the  strain  oi  the  Odyssee 
and  the  iSneid.  >  And  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  tlie  Mj&^ 
fksSx  of  Elopstock,  the  Louisa  of  Yoss,  the  Herman  and  Doro^ 
thea,  and  the  Beineke  Fuchs  of  Goethe,  the  Hannchen  of  Eber^ 
hard,  will  deny  that  she  has  in  this  way  combined  a  Homeric^ 
dignity  and  reality  with  a  genuine  German  rhythm.  It  would 
occupy  us  too  long  to  give  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  in  Germany,  and  of  the  reception  which  it  has  met  with 
in  the  various  instances  which  we  have  mentioned ;  but  we  may 
the  more  readily  combine  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  with 
our  criticism  of  the  English  attempts,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the 
Em^lish  hexameters  berore  us  are  translations  of  the  most  noted 
ana  successful  of  die  above  mentioned  German  poems. 

It  was  not  without  encountering  some  obstacles,  that  the  Gker- 
man  hexauMter  made  its  way.    Klopstock,  in  bis  Prafaoe  loithe 
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Messiah,  apologizes  for  it^  and  speaks  of  Crist,  in  Leipzig,  who, 
like  our  Elizabethans,  '^  prescribed  to  the  German  hexameter  the 
rulesof  the  Homerian."  But  Klopstock's  Messiah  established  the 
reigR  of  hexameters  in  Germany.  Keligious  poetry,  when  it  obtains 
any  popularity  at  all,  is  far  more  read,  and  is  made  far  more  fami- 
liar to  the  reader,  than  poetiy  which  deals  with  merely  mundane 
matters.  The  interest  of  the  most  solemn  trains  of  thought,  and 
the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  which  the  human  mind  is  ca« 
pabky  is,  in  such  poetry,  added  to  the  ordinary  charm  of  feeling 
and  imagination.  The  poet  soars  '^  far  above  the  Aonian  mount;*' 
dives  far  beneath  the  surface  of  daily  life.  His  strain  searches 
tlie  heart,  as  well  as  stirs  the  fancy;  puts  in  movement  each 
man^B  vastest  hopes  and  fears  about  his  own  immortal  part,  as 
well  tB  his  sympathies  with  heroes  and  heroines.  Hence  the 
pemsal  of  such  poetry  becomes  a  religious  exercise,  as  well  as  a 
gratification  of  taste.  The  currency  which  Follok's  Course  of 
Time  a  few  years  ago  obtained  may  serve  to  exemplify  this  ten* 
deacy.  When  Klopstock  wrote,  Milton^s  Paradiae  was  an  old, 
and  X  oung^s  Night  ThoiAghta  a  new  object  of  admiration  among 
the  readers  of  English  poetry.  Those  poets  were,  in  their  re- 
flective spheres  of  thought  and  invention,  the  models  which  be 
imitated;  but  his  rhyUim  was  borrowed  from  Virgil's  Pollio; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  Yida's  Chriaiiady  though  a  poem  of  a 
subject  80  closely  approaching  his  own,  had  any  mfluence  upon 
hinu 

Klopstock^s  Messiah  became  very  popular  in  £ngland,  even 
in  a  prose  translation.  If  the  twenty  thousand  hexameters  of 
iHiteh  it  consisted  had  been  converted  into  the  same  number  of 
En^sh  hexameters,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  popu- 
larity would  have  been  less ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  tMt,  in 
such  a  case,  the  currency  of  hexameters  among  us  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present  William  Tavlor  of 
Norwich,  the  fnend  and  correspondent  of  Southey,  inserted  in  the 
reviews  of  that  day,  translations  of  some  specimens,  which  give 
a  very  fair  representation  of  the  original ;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  first  steps  made  in  England  to  the  proper  use  of 
this  measure.  The  following  passage  (a  simile)  may  serve  to 
exemplify  the  character  of  these  translations : — 

'^  So  at  the  midnight  hour  draws  nigh  to  the  slumbering  city 
Pestilence.     Coucb'd  on  his  broad-spread  wings  lurks  under  the 

rampart 
Death,  bale-breathing,  as  yet  unalarm'd  the  inhabitants  wander ; 
Close  to  his  nightly  lamp  the  sage  yet  watches ;  and  high  friends 
Over  wine  not  unhallowM,  in  shelter  of  odorous  bowers, 
Talk  of  the  soal  aad  of  friendship,  and  weigh  their  immortal  dnratioD. 
But  toaioen  shall  firightful  death  in  the  day  of  affliotieii 
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PouQciBg,  over  tbem  spread ;  in  a  day  of  moaning  and  aogiish ; 
When,  with  wringing  of  hands,  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  loud 
wails." 

These  lines  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  smoothly  rhyth*- 
mical  enough  to  satisfy  any  unsophisticated  ear,  but  graced  with 
a  significant  variety  of  pauses,  such  as  we  admire  in  Milton's 
blanK  Terse.  In  the  last  Kne,  however,  we  have  not  only  « 
spondee  in  the  sixth  place,  (Jmd  wails,)  which  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  stumblingblock  to  an  ordinary  English  reader;  but  aisd 
In  the  fifth  place  a  dissyllable  foot  (bridegroom^)  instead  of  tha 
regular  dactyl.  Such  exceptional  lines,  especially  called  spon^ 
daic  lines,  occur,  as  every  scnoolboy  knows,  in  Latin  poems :— * 

Q^  Cara  deum  soboles  magnani  Jovis  incrementum  :*^) 

and  when  sparingly  used,  may  be  made  very  rignifioant,  as  the 
line  in  KlopstocK  may  not  unreasonably  be  held  to  hk  But 
these  hexameters  of  Taylor^s,  being  only  detached  specimen^ 
and  appearing  in  the  pages  of  Beviews,  (often,  alas  I  we  feaf^ 
a  very  transitory  vehicle  of  the  treasures  committed  to  them,) 
seem  to  have  made  little  impression  on  the  English  public, 
and  the  hexameter  epic  was  left  to  pursue  its  course  in  Ger- 
many, uncheered  by  any  sympathy  or  curiosity  among  the  Eng- . 
liah  readers  of  poetry. 

Yoss  continued  the  supply  of  German  hexameters  whiek 
Klopstock  had  begun.  Tlie  first  three  cantos  of  the  Messiah 
were  published  in  1748.  In  1781,  Yoss  published  his  celebrated 
fac-simile  translation  of  the  Odyssee,  in  which  a  fidelity  of  imi- 
tation was  attempted,  such  as  appears  at  first  sight  impossible. 
The  Greek  was  rendered  not  only  line  for  line,  but  pause  for 
pause,  and  often  with  a  mirror-like  reflection  of  the  original 
wording  and  rhythm.  This  curious  effort  was  not  without  its 
direct  influence  upon  German  poetry ;  but  probably  still  more 
important  was  the  effect  which  it  produced  in  moulaing  an  ori- 
ginal poem  of  the  author,  his  Luise.  Even  in  this  poem, 
which  oecame,  and  is,  highly  popular  in  Germany,  we  see  how 
well  the  hexameter  lends  itselt  to  the  Odyssean  reality  of  life  in 
all  ages ;  giving  a  Homeric  circumstantiality  and  homeliness  of 
detail,  with  no  small  share  of  Homeric  earnestness  and  dignity. 
Undoubtedly  the  action  of  this  poem  ia  trivial,<^being  nothiog 
moos  iban  a  pic-nic  coffee  drinking,  held  in  the  wood  ttoar  the 
banks  of  Lake  Euttn,  to  celebrate  Luise's  eighteenth  birthday; 
the  oompany  comprising  her  parents,  her  young  brodier  Charies, 
and  her  betrothed  Walter :  and  afterwards,  the  mansage  in  pre^ 
sence  of  the  Countess^  their  neighbour,  and  Amelia,  her  dasgb* 
ter^  Luiae^a  firiend.  Thus  the  triviality  of  domestic  detail  and 
cHrdinary  talk  ia  not  elevated  by  contact  with  weighty  interette 
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and  deep  straggles  of  sentiment,  as  is  the  case  in  Herman  and 
Dorothea ;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  in  reference  to  this  un^ 
raised,  unidealized,  everyday  character,  that  eminent  German 
ciWea  prononnce  the  Luise,  as  we  have  heard  one  of  them  do, 
"  etwas  philisterisch."  Yet  we,  who  admire  Cowper's  Sofor^ 
his  tea-table  and  his  green-hoose,  and  Crabbers  still  homelier 
particularities,  may  condescend  to  tolerate  the  pastor  of  6ni«- 
naa'*8  dinner  and  after-dinner ;  and  even  (in  consideration  of  his 
German  breeding)  his  pipe  and  his  afternoon  nap.  We  are 
now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cochrane,  able  to  refer  the  English  reader 
to  an  adecj^uate  reprodaction  of  this  poem  in  our  own  langaa^; 
and  we  think  our  countrymen  who  have  a  taste  for  idyllic  sim- 
plicity and  epic  reality  will  find  in  this  tale  much  to  enjoy.  In 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Messiah,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Survey  of 
German  /Wty,  has  given  specimens  of  translation ;  and  perw 
hapa  the  comparison  may  not  be  without  its  interest,  if  we  col* 
late  some  of  those  earlier  fragments  of  our  English  Louisa  with 
Mr.  Oochrane's  full-length  copy.  This  is  Mr.  Taylor's  trans- 
lation : — 

**  TVing'd  were  the  steps  they  now  took ;  winds  blowing  the  robes 
of  the  maiden 
Close  to  her  well  form'd  limbs,  and  disheyelling  curls  on  her  shoulders. 
Now  from  the  stem  of  the  boat  the  pastor  descried  them,  and  cried  ont : 

*  Deeeiitly,  children^  and  soffcly ;  yon  ran  like  the  fowls  in  the  court- 

yard, 

When  6ook  flings  them  some  crumbs  and  a  handful  of  barley  or  oat- 
meal : 

Cautiottsly,  daughter,  you'll  stumble  else  over  the  roots  of  the  bushes.' " 

This  is  Mr.  Cochrane's  version  of  the  same  passage : — 

^*  This  time  they  turned :  the  breese  from  the  water 
Blowing  her  gown  which  rustled  and  flapped  round  the  feet  of  the 

maiden, 
Tripping  along,  while  her  ringlets  of  dark  hair  waved  on  her  shoulders. 
Nodding  and  signing  the  pastor  exclaimed  more  loud  from  the  shallop : 

*  Grently  and  softly,  you  children !  you  really  run  like  the  chickens 
Over  the  court  when  the  maid  at  the  back-door  scatters  the  barley ; 
Slowly,  Louisa,  be  careful  and  see  you  don't  trip  'mong  the  bushes.* " 

Bat  perhaps  we  shall  give  a  fairer  impression  of  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  if  we  hasten  to  the  catas- 
trophe, which  is  brouj^t  about  by  Amelia  indaeing  her  friend 
to  pot  on  her  wedding  attire  the  evening  before  the  intended 
diy  c^  the  marriage ;  which  she  does  in  an  interview  held  be- 
tween the  two  girls  in  the  ^^  snug  confidential  room  in  the 
moonlif^"  on  ike  ground  of  the  necessity  of  seeing  how  it  will 
look. ^Her.  appearance  delights  the  prompt  brid^maid }  and 
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when  at  the  moment  tbe  bridegroom  knodcs  at  the  door,  riie 
caimot  refrain  from  letting  him  share  her  admiration. 

*♦  Rattled  the  door;  loud  laughing,  Amelia  towards  it  bounded, 
Tomitig  the  key,  and,  delighted,  the  bridegroom  entered  the  chamber. 
Gently  Amelia  seizing  the  hand  of  the  bride,  as  she  blushing 
Stood  all  tremblings  presented  her  now.  to  the  wondering  Walter, 
And  then,  slightly  iaelining,  in  happiest  humour  began  thus : 

*  Bridegroom,  thus  will  Louisa  to-morrow  appear  at  the  bridal ! 
Sayj  have  I  dressed  her  with  taste  ?     Look  carefully :    is  she   not 
lovely?* 

Ended  Amelia :  speechless  the  bridegroom  stood  with  avuueoieni. 
So  in  a  country  retirement  a  man  whose  kindliest  feelingjs 
Nature  and  spells  of  enchantment  have  nourished,  and  r^dcffed 

ecstatic, 
Looks  on  an  apple-tree,  now  in  its  first  full-blossoming  beauty, 
Planted  in  youth  by  himself  in  the  most  loved  spot  of  the  garden,  <fec. 
So  stood  Walter,  entranced  with  the  charms  of  his  lovely  Louisa, 
Dressed  as  a  bride,  and  a  thrill  of  delight  pervaded  his  bosom." 

He  cannot  resist  the  joy  of  shewing  her  thus  immediately^  to 
her  parents.  The  father  is  equally  delighted  and  affected  ;  and^ 
after  some  reflections  on  marriage,  and  recollections  of  his  ewn^ 
which  soften  him  still  more,  he  adds : — 

**  Say,  shall  I  marry  them  now  ?  it  could  not  be  better  to-morrow^** 

which  accordingly  is  done  with  all  due  formalities,  though  evety 
body  is  taken  by  surprise :  the  good  pastor  declaring  tha  mar- 
riage to  be  valid  in  the  most  official  manner,  and  adding  (in 
Mr.  Taylor's  abridged  translation  of  the  passage) — 

"  Were  it  arraigned  by  the  voice  of  the  General  Superintendant,     " 
General  Superintendent,  I'd  answer,  the  marriage  is  valid." 

The  description  of  the  impression"  produced  by  the  suddeii 
news  of  the  marriage  upon  Hans  tbe  houseboy,  tbe  ^^  preitty 
Susannah"  the  housemaid,  and  other  affectionate  depeQdeot9 
and  neighbours,  with  their  consequent  extempore  festivitie&y  close 
the  poem ;  not,  however,  leaving  unsung  the  decorations  of  th^ 
bridal  chamber,  and  the  bridegroom's  el^ant  dressing-gown^' 

^*  Also  the  slippers  of  crimson  morocco  bespoke  for  the  wedding,.    . 
Namely,  for  each  one  a  pair,  and  the  two  placed  neatly  jbogether«'^ 

and  other  appointments  for  the  occasion  no  less  appropriate,  and 
no  less  carefully  described. 

The  Lm$€  shewed  how  well  the  hexameter  was  adapited  to 
the  domestic  epic ;  and  gave  occasion  to  another  poem  Of  the 
tame  kind,  but  of  far  higher  excellence.  W«  speak  vamtt 
Goethe's  Herman  and  Dorothea ;   which  eotldbits   the  aane 
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H<mwo  hooieUnesB  of  detail,  (mooh  moda?ated  howevar  in  iU 
proportion  to  Uie  whole  poem,)  the  same  rediitT  of  hooseh^ 
conversations  apd  natural  fiE^mil^  affections ;  and  besides  theaB, 
a  Shakespearian  truth  of  dramatic  character,  and  a  story  whicn^ 
thongn  its  incidents  pecnliarly  mark  the  cJoge  of  the  eightjaenta 
century^  have  a  hreaath  and  simplicity  of  human  intecest  T^ich 
might  have  been  bonrowed  from  the  patriarchal  histories  of  Jssa^ 
and  Bebecca,  or  Jacob  and  Rachel.  This  poem  has  also  been 
translated  by  Mt.  Cochrane,  who,  however,  has  had  at  least  two 

eredecessors  in  the  work,  besides  the  portions  which  Mr.  Taylor 
ad  translated.  This  tale  is  so  well  known,  even  in  England, 
that  we  slndl  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  narrate  it/  But  we 
will  give  a  specimen  which,  we  think,  may  oorwct  an  impression 
^nerally  current,  that  the  hexameter  poet  is  at  home  onlv  in 
homely  details  of  external  things.  Herman  has  found  Dorothea, 
a  beautiful,  afiectionate,  and  mtelligent  damsel,  in  a  crowd  or 
exiles  who  are  flying  the  country  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
horrible  events  of  the  war  of  the  French  Kevolution.  He  is 
deeply  smitten  with  her,  and  wishes  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but, 
not  daring  to  tell  her  so,  brings  her  to  his  father's  house  with  a 
sort  of  ambiguous  invitation  that  she  is  to  assist  his  mother  im 
boueehold  matters.  The  father,  who  wishes  his  son  to  raarr^^ 
but,  being  an  ambitious  man,  has  made  up  his  mind  with  dimv 
culty  to  such  a  match  as  this,  nevertheless  tries  to  receive  her 
with  well-meant  jocularity.  Then  follows  the  description  of  the 
impressiovi  produced  upon  her  by  this  reception  :-^ 

'^^  Bat  the  surprised  young  maid,  much  wouaded  and  vexed  by  thd 
'banter, 
Which  she  imagined  was  spoken  in  ridicule,  merely  to  hart  her, 
Stoodv from  her  oheek  to  her  shoulder  suffused  all  over  with  blushes; 
But  she,  4H>Hecting  herself,  soon  full  selfopossession  recovered, 
And  thus  answered  the  father,  although  her  chagrin  scarce  hiding. 
Well!  a  reception  like  this  your  son  did  not  lead  me  to  look  for, 
Wbo  represented  his  father  a  good,  kind,  courteous  burgher  ; 
And*  I  am  sure  that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  one  who  is  civil, 
And  who  saits  his  demeanour  to  answer  the  person  he  speaks  to. 
Bat  it  appears  vnto  me  that  yon  sympathy  want  for  the  maiden 
Wk^  oow  eiioeaee,  a  stnanger,  your  threshold,  hired  as  a  servant ; 
Otherwise,  surely,  you  never  would  mock  her  with  jesting  unkin^lyi 
Far  less  rude,  howsoever  inferior  she  is  in  station. 
True  'tis,  t  enter  your  dwelling  with  only  my  clothes  in  a  bundle, 
Wbi9h  weare  it  properly  fnnusbed,  would  confidence  give  to  the  inmatee ; 
But  still  knowing  myself,  well  know  I  what's  due  to  my  station. 
Kiild.  I  am  sore  it  is  not,  to  receive  me«  on  ent'ring,  with  banters, 
Forcing  me  almost  to  turn  at  the  door,  where  a  home  I  expected/' 

HeoMin  18  on  the  rack  all  this  while,  as  may  be  supposed ;  but 
tittrjnatter  ia  made  apparently  worse  by  the  pastor,  who  rebokei 
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her  for  shewing  a  temper  unfit  for  her  position.  This  attfu^ 
brings  out  a  further  display  of  the  state  oi  her  heart : — 

^  Thns  he  addressed  ber :  his  searching  remarks  much  woanded  the 

maiden, 
Who  no  longer  her  feelings  restrained,  bat  betrayed  ber  emotion 
Visibly ;  sighs,  in  her  bosom  suppressed  long,  audibly  borsting : 
And  while  the  big  warm  tears  from  her  eyes  streamed  down  she  thus 

answered : 
Little  the  seemingly  wise  man  knows,  of  a  truth,  who  in  sorrow 
Counsel  would  give,  how  weak  are  his  efforts  to  comfort,  or  lighten 
Aught  of  the  woes  irresistible  destiny  lays  upon  mortals. 
Happy  is  your  lot,  then  no  wonder  a  joke  you  delight  in  ! 
Sufferers  cannot  so  feel ;  jests  seemingly  innocent  pain  them  : 
No,  and  it  nothing  would  serve  me,  although  I  could  even  dissemble. 
Better  that  now  should  appear  what  later  would  double  my  angoisfa. 
Making  me  pine  'neath  a  slowly  consuming  but  fatal  disorder. 
Let  me  away  then.     Here  no  longer  I'll  think  of  remaining.'' 

And  having  thus  resolved  to  go,  she  declares,  as  the  ground  of 
her  determination,  that  she  had  been  so  taken  by  Herman'^s 
appearance  and  manner,  that  she  could  not  bear  to  live  where 
sne  might  see  him  the  wife  of  another.  This  confession,  of 
course,  orings  about  a  general  explanation  and  an  immediate 
betrothal.  We  think  no  one  can  deny  either  the  affecting  nature 
of  Dorothea's  position  in  this  case,  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
brought  about,  or  the  natural  pathos  of  the  sentiments  which 
she  utters,  and  of  which  our  limits  allow  us  only  to  give  a  small 
portion.  Nor,  we  think,  will  any  reader  of  poetry  hold  that 
these  feelings  could  have  been  expressed  in  ordinary  couplets, 
with  so  much  of  homely  reality,  without  falsetto  or  exaggeration, 
as  in  the  measure  in  which  Goethe  expressed  them. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  of  Mr.  Longifellow's  Evangeline  along 
with  the  Hei'man  and  Dorotheay  for  they  are,  so  to  speak,  parallel 
poems.  As  Goethe  describes  the  effects  of  a  war  m  Germany, 
as  felt  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  country,  so  does  Mr.  Long- 
fellow narrate  the  effects  of  an  American  war  upon  American 
domestic  life ;  and  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem  has  an  especial  in- 
terest to  the  lover  of  English  hexameters,  as  being  an  original, 
not  a  translated  poem,  and  as  guided  in  its  rhythm  more  by  a 
true  poetical  ear  than  by  imitations  of  other  models.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, as  might  be  expected  from  his  other  poems,  is  true  to 
the  character  of  the  domestic  epic ;  true  to  its  homely  details  and 
its  natural  feelings,  graced  with  fanciful  images.  The  poem  is 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  will  only  tran- 
scribe a  few  lines,  to  revive  its  tones  in  their  recollection.  Here 
is  a  family  group : — 

/^.^oon  was  the  game  begun*    In  friendly  contention  the  old  men 
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Laughed  at  etch  inckj  hit  or  onsucoeasfiil  manoeuyre ; 

Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the 

kiDg»iew. 
Meanwhile,  apart  in  the  twilight  glow  of  a  window^s  embrasure, 
Sat  the  loyers,  and  whisper'd  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows. 
Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
.  Blossom'd  the  lovely  stars^  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels.'* 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  story  in  Evangeline  is  so  sad, 
and  the  course  of  events  so  aimless ;  so  that  the  impression  left 
by  the  whole  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  innnmerable  passages  which  occur  in  it.  If  the  same  engag- 
ing, wxitw  woula  take  up  a  national  tale,  in  which  the  incicbntB 
are  marked  and  striking,  and  the  catastrophe  satisfactory,  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  too  much 
to  expect  that  it  might  rival  the  fame  of  Herman  and  Dorothea, 
great  example  of  a  national  poem  as  that  is. 

We  have  been  unfortunate,  in  recent  as  well  as  in  ancient 
times,  in  the  original  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  hexa- 
meters in  England.  Southey''s  Vision  of  Jndgment  combined 
almost  every  fault  which  can  repel  the  lover  of  poetry.  Politics 
and  political  intolerance,  religious  images  and  expressions  border- 
ing upon  profaneness,  machinery  strange  and  yet  mean,  a  mul- 
titude of  personages  and  no  drama,  with  the  utter  want  of  poetical 
interest,  would  have  weighed  down  the  most  musical  lines.  But 
besides  these  faults,  the  Laureate'^s  hexameters  were,  we  are 
obliged  to  declare,  tainted  with  the  most  shocking  heresies  in  the 
artide  of  versification,  of  which  we  may  hereafter  have  a  word 
to  say.  Passing  over  several  minor  essays  in  the  same  measure, 
all  of  which  were  more  or  less  sportive,  and  therefore  tended  to 
diffuse  a  persuasion  that  hexameters  could  not  be  earnest,  we 
may  notice  a  little  production  which,  though  partly  tinged  by 
the  same  spirit,  has  still  some  remarkable  characters  in  its  com- 
position*  We  speak  of  Mr.  dough's  Bothie  of  Toper-iia-Fuosich. 
The  strange  name  by  which  this  composition  is  designated  be- 
longs, it  seems,  to  a  rude  dwelling  which  stands  in  some  region 
of  the  Scotc/t  Ilighlandsj  and  which  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  an  Oxford  reading  party  who  spend  the  summer  in  its  neij^h- 
bourhood.  In  its  versification,  Air.  Clough's  "  Long  Vacation 
Pastond"  is  so  uncouth  and  licentious  as  often  to  repel  the  most 
indulgent  reader;  for  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  how  the 
author  intended  his  lines  should  read  as  hexameters,  and  not 
unfrequently,  as  appears  to  us,  impossible  so  to  read  them  by 
any  force  of  false  accent.  Lideed,  Mr.  Clough  seems  to  have 
redded  his  performance  mainly  in  the  light  of  a  good  joke, 
and  to  have  retained  extravagancies  of  accent,  phraseology,  and 
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imagery,  as  part  of  the  jest.  Yet,  !a  spite  of  these  blemishesy 
there  is  a  tone  of  reality,  culture,  humour,  and  viracity  in  the 
poem,  which  give  it  a  considerable  charm.  The  character  of 
the  several  Oxonians,  their  eager  colloquial  discussions  of  the 
widest  subjects,  their  several  nicknames,  and  other  fragments  of 
a  special  language,  which,  after  the  manner  of  such  young  men, 
they  have  conatracted  fbr  themselves  during  their  season  of 
domestic  intimacy,  their  amusements,  and  their  mode  of  treating 
their  studies,  are  given  with  a  truth  which  any  one  who  has 
taken  part  in  such  an  adventure  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by. 
This  land  of  domestic  life,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  family  of  toe 
Pastor  of  Grttnau  and  the  Host  of  the  Golden  Lion,  cooU  only 
be  faithfully  given  in  the  measure  of  the  Odyssee.  The  main 
acticm  here  ccuisists,. first,  in  the  colloquial  speculationa  of  tke 
Biffty  concerning  the  place  of  women  in  society,  and  afterwards 
m  the  practical  application  of  these  by  Philip  Hewson^  one  of 
the  party ;  who  marries  a  Scotch  lassie  who  dwells  in  the  Bothie 
of  Toper-na-Fuosich,  and  then  goes  out  to  New  Zealand  as  a 
settler.    Hewson  is  a  democrat. 

"  Philip  Hewson  the  poet, 
Hewson,  the  radical  hot,  hating  lords  and  scorning  ladies. 
Silent  mostly,  but  often  reviling  in  fire  and  fury 
Feudal  tenures,  mercantile  lords,  oompetition,  and  bishops.** 

Hewson  is  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  to  his  friends  against 
the  helpless,  artificial  character  which  is  imposed  upon  women 
by  modern  habits,  and  the  trifling  of  modern  gallantry. 

'*  Still  as  before  (and  as  now)  balls,  dances^  and  evening. parties^ 
Shooting  with  bows^  going  shopping  together,  and  hearing  them 

singing. 
Dangling  beside  them,  and  turning  the  leaves  on  the  dreary  piano, 
Offering  unneeded  arms,  performing  dull  farces  of  escort, 
Seemed  like  a  sort  of  unnatural  up-in-the-air  balloon  work, 
(Or  what  to  me  is  as  hateful,  a  riding  about  in  a  carriage,) 
Utter  divorcement  from  work,  mother  earth,  and  objects  of  livii^, 
As  mere  gratuitous  trifling  in  presence  of  business  and  duty^ 
As  does  the  turning  aside  of  the  tourist  to  look  at  the  landscape. 
Seem  in  the  steamer  or  coach  to  the  merchant  in  haste  for  the  city. 
Hungry  and  fainting  for  food,  you  ask  me  to  join  you  in  snapping-— 
What  but  a  pink  paper  comfit  with  motto  romantic  inside  it. 
Wishing  to  stock  me  a  garden,  I'm  sent  to  a  table  of  nosegays ; 
Pretty,  I  see  it,  and  sweet;  but  they  hardly  would  grbw  in  my 

borders. 
Better  a  crust  of  black  bread  than  a  mountain  of  paper  confections ; 
Better  a  daisy  in  earth  than  a  dahlia  cut  and  gathered  ; 
Better  a  cowslip  with  root  than  a  foreign  carnation  without  it.** 

The  tutor  of  the  party,  "  the  grave  man,  nicknamed  Adam,** 
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attempts  to  answer  this  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  women ;  and, 
among  other  matters,  to  retort  tlie  illustration. 

However  noble  the  dream  of  equality — mark  you,  Philip, 

Nowhere  equality  reigns  in  God's  sublime  creation. 

Star  is  not  eqiul  to  star,  nor  blossom  the  same  as  blossom, 

Herb  b  not  equal  to  kerb  any  more  than  planet  to  planet. 

True^  that  the  plant  should  be  rooted  in  earth  I  grant  you  wholly, 

And  that  the  daisy  in  earth  surpasses  the  cut  carnation. 

Only  the  rooted  carnation  surpasses  the  rooted  daisy. 

There  is  one  glory  of  daisies,  anotlier  of  carnations. 

We  might  go  on,  for  the  discussion  continues  in  an  amusing 
and  spirited  manner.  But,  as  we  have  said,  Hewson  does  not 
confine  himself  to  speculative  discussion.  Having  determined 
wi  his  own  mind  that  woman  must  do  something  and  be  some- 
tiring,  not  a  mere  doll,  he  finds  enough  of  his  ideal  to  engine 
his  thoughts  in  more  than  one  case.  First,  he  says,  in  earlier 
Yonth^ 

"  Chanced  it  my  eye  fell  aside  on  a  capless,  bonnetless  maiden, 
Bending  with  three-pronged  fork  in  a  garden  uprooting  potatoes," 

who  produces  a  movement  in  his  heart.  Now,  in  the  course  of 
a  holiday  which  the  youths  give  themselves  from  their  studies, 
to  ramble  in  the  mountains,  he  comes  to  a  farm  by  the  loch-side 
of  Rannoch,  where  he  is  "  smitten  by  golden-haired  Katie,  the 
youngesit  and  comeliest  daughter."  But  from  her  he  tears  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  tlie  passing  glance  of  another  damsel ; 
and  soon  alter,  his  companions  hear  of  his  falling  away  from  his 
republican  sternness.     One  of  them 

"  Came  and  revealed  the  contents  of  a  missive  that  brought  strange 
tidings ; 
Came  and  announced  to  the  friends,  in  a  vtuce  that  was  husky  with 
.  wonder, 
Philip  was  staying  at  Balloch,  was  there  in  the  room  with  the 

Countej»f, 
Philip  to  Balloch  had  come,  and  was  dancing  with  Lady  Maria." 

This  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  aristocracy  does  not,  however, 
long  continue.  Soon  after,  Philip  is  heard  of  at  the  Bothie  of 
Toper-na-Fuosich.  He  writes  thence  to  his  tutor  concerning 
his  having  found  Elspie  Mackaye — 

"  She  whose  glance  at  Rannoch 
Turned  me  in  that  mysterious  way  ;  yes,  angels  conspiring 
Btowly  drew  me,  conducted  me,  home,  to  herself;  the  needle 
Quivering,  poises  to  north." 

His  tutor  goes  to  him;  approves  his  choice.      We  have  tlie 
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wooing,  the  father's  consent;  and,  after  a  certain  interval, 
during  which  he  takes  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and  after  a  eonti^ 
naation  of  bis  discussions  with  his  tutor  on  the  object  of  human 
life,  we  have  his  wedding  and  his  emigration* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  poenv  because,  notwitV 
standing  its  great,  and  indeed,  wanton  rudeness  of  execution^  it 
seems  to  shew  that  the  measure  in  which  it  is  written  maj  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  a  representation  of  the  realities  of  life,  better 
than  any  more  familiar  form ;  more  real  and  true,  and  yet  not 
destitute,  when  managed  by  a  poet,  of  poetical  grape  and  idfal 
elevation.  The  conversation  pieces,  in  Uiis,  as  in  Heirn^^  an4  i^  ^ 
Louisa,  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  conversatioa  tlian  0^yf\^^, 
Table  Talk,  Pope's  Satires^  Grabbers  Talesy  or  any  vensifi^, 
attempts  at  familiar  and  argumentative  dialogue  in  the  l^i^pagej 
And  as  we  have  already  said,  the  very  novelty  of  the  me^i^De. 
makes  us  willingly  accept  a  style  in  which  the  usual  couveur 
tional  phrases  and  dim  generalities  of  poetical  description  Mxe 
replaced  by  the  idioms  and  pictures  of  common  life. 

But  in  order  that  this  measure  may  be,  or  may  deserve  to  b^^ 
acceptable  to  the  English  ear,  the  rule  must  be  carefully  ol>r 
served  of  not  forcing  the  natural  accent  which  belongs  to  the 
words  used.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  lines  m^y  possibly  be, 
read  as  dactylic  hexameters ;  they  should  be  such  as  are  natur- 
ally so  read,  or  at  least,  easily  so  read.  One  of  Mr,  Cochraoe's 
rival  translators  of  Herman  and  Dorothea  appears  not  to  have 
been  sufficiently  attentive  to  this  rule.  For  instanc^^  to  take  a 
specimen  from  a  passage  which  we  have  already  given  in  Mr. 
Coehrane''s  translation,  namely,  Dorothea's  speech,  we  find  such 
lines  as  the  following  : — 

"  How  little  thiDks  the  worldly-wise  man  who  seeks  to  console  us, 
That  his  cold  words  have  no  power  to  touch  the  depth  of  our 
sorrow ! " 

Any  one  reading  this  without  seeking  to  make  vei'se  of  it  would 
undoubtedly  accent  it  thus  :— 

^'  How  little  thinks  the  worldly-wise  man  who  seeks  to  console  us, 
that  his  cold  words  have  no  power  to  touch  the  depth  of  our  sorrow !  '* 
Whereas,  if  we  rightly  apprehended  the  translator's  purpose^  he 
would  have  us  make  dactyls  of  How  little^  worldly-wise^  That  his 

W  —  WW 

cold  words  have  no ;  and  thus  he,  at  eveiy  step,  does  violence  to 
the  natural  pronunciation ;  and  three  lines  later  we  have  a  phrase 

which  we  should,  of  course,  read — ^^  No,  there  is  no  help  for 
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me,  ©Yen  if  I  eould  dissemble."    What  a  perveraion  is  it  to  read 
this  as  a  hexameter  t 


'*  No,  there  is  no  help  for  me,  even  if  I  oould  disseiuUe." 

We  miffhfr  point  out  innumerable  similar  acts  of  violence  in  this 
translation.  So  long  as  such  Knes  are  dflfered  to  the  world  as 
specimens  of  English  hexameters,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  readers 
of  poetry  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  the  critics  bend  their  brows  into 
an  awfm  frown. 

'  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  rules  with  regard  to  hexa- 
meters which  would,  if  followed,  prevent  such  harshnesses.  But 
stich  rules  are  no  more  needed,  and  no  more  likely  to  be  ob-i 
served,  than  the  like  rules  in  any^  other  kind  of  English  verse; 
The  main  rule  in  these  dactylics  is,  as  it  is  in  the  anapestics  of 
Shenstone,  or  Beattie,  or  Moore,  or  Byron,  that  the  verses  must 
of  themselves  read  easily  and  smoothly  into  their  appropriate 
metre.  No  doubt,  either  dactyls  or  anapests,  where  the  short 
syllables  are  loaded  with  diphthongs,  accumulated  consonants,  or 
emphasis  arising  from  the  sense,  will  be  rough  and  unwieldy, 
and  will  be  made  to  move  in  the  prescribed  rhythm,  only  by 
strong  pressure,  like  a  lame  horse  under  a  robust  rider.  But 
this  is  what  any  one  who  can  make  or  read  verses  at  all  will 
learn  from  his  own  ear ;  and  from  the  same  authority  he  will 
learn  how  for  such  harshnesses  are  tdlerable,  or  even  graceful ; 
for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  possible  for  verses  to  err  by 
being  too  smooth.  Many  persons  tnink,  with  the  author  of  the 
"  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  tliat 

*'  Pope  spoilt  the  ears  of  the  town 
With  his  cuckow-note  verses,  one  up  and  one  down ;" 

and  the  regular  trot  or  canter  of  a  series  of  perfect  feet,  either 
iambuses  or  trochees,  anapests  or  dactyls,  is  in  the  end  weari- 
some. When  the  ear  is  familiar  with  the  normal  hexameter,  it 
accepts  with  gratification  the  variety  produced  by  the  dissyllable 
feet,  and  even  the  trisyllable  feet,  which  are  not  quite  smooth ; 
in  addition  to  the  variety  produced  by  the  various  places  of  the 
pause,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

Still  there  is  a  certain  movement  in  the  dactylic  hexameter 
which  ought  never  to  quit  the  ear ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  of 
this  movement  is,  that  every  verse  should  begin  with  a  strong 
syllable.  This  we  hold  to  bie  a  rule  that  admits  of  no  exception  ; 
and  Southey,  by  violating  this  rule,  as  in  other  ways,  has 
dainage4  the  cause  of  English  hexameters.  He  asserts  specu- 
lative^ '^  the  license  of  using  ^y  foot  of  t^o  or  three  ^Uable^ 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line."  But  though  he  gives  us  a  reason, 
that  without  this  the  verse  would  appear  exotic  and  forced,  he 
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has  used  this  license  in  not  more  than  half  & dozea lineaof  ihis 
poem,  if  in  so  many.     We  have  these  lines  :*—  - 

^^  And  Shakespeare^  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself  hath  erected  an 

empire ;" 
when  plainly  the  verse  would,  to  say  the  lea3t,  be  much  .i;n- 
proved  by  the  omission  of  the  first  syllable. 
^'  Upon  all  seas  and  shores  wherever  her  rights  were  offended. , ,    * 

Here  lost  iu  their  promise,   •    . 

Andprime^  were  the  children  of  art  who  should  else  have  deliVfeWI 
Works  and  nndying  name  to  gratefal  posterity's  keeping;" 

The  last  example,  if  it  is  to  exemplify  the  license,  h(\s  only 
five  feet.     It  may  be  forced  into  a  hexameter: — 

"  And  prime,  were  the  children  of  art  who  should  else  have  deWverMy* 

but  either  way  it  can  hardly  be  held  as  improving  the  generril 
current  of  the  rhythm. 

Yet  Southey  has  in  this  poem  many  passages  well  versified  j 
for  instance  the  passage  begmning : — 

**  Then  a^s  it  swell'd  and  rose,  the  thrilling  melody  deepened,  / 

Southey  also  asserts  the  trochee  to  be  the  proper  foot  for  the 

last  place :  and  such,  no  doubt,  it  is  in  general ;  and  nothing 

more  completely  separates  the  hexameter  from  our  ordinary 

verses  than  to  have  a  spondee  in  the  last  place.     This  would  be 

made  more  evident  if  hexameters  were  ever  rhymed,  which  they 

might  be  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  verse.     Mr.  Tennyson  had, 

in  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  some  hexameters  which  rhymqd 

at  the  middle  and  the  end,  like  the  leonine  verses  of  the  Rfiddle 

Ages.     Mr.    Milnes  has,  among  his  poems,  some  hexameter^ 

with  final  rhymes.     And  the  beginning  of  Virgil's  first  eclogue 

has  been  translated  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Tityrus,  you  at  your  ease,  where  the  beech  broad  shadow  is  flinging 

Rest,  to  the  sylvan  muse  your  oat-pipe  melodies  singing  : 

AYe,  from  the  fields  we  have  tillVJ,  from  the  homes  we  liave  lovej, 

go  as  rangers, 
We  g^o  a?  (yx\)o^  afar,  to  nwnrn  'mid  the  dwellings  of  strangerfi.** 
But  the  jicrpctiial  continuance  of  this  double,  or  as  theTVench 
and  Gerrrums  call  it,  female  rhyme,  is  somewhat  undignified. 
Still  surh  lines  shew  the  natural  cadence  of  the  hexameter;  and 
such  a  cadence  is  most  familiar  to  the  common  ear.  Whethex*, 
howevL^r,  the  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  epic  which  the  findl 
spondee,  us^ed  srjaringly,  may  give,  be  not  sometimes  a  grace,  we 
sljall  not  lit?re  discuss.  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  whose  ear  we  have 
great  confidence,  does  not  shun  it : — 

"  When  from  tlie  forest  at  night  through  the  starry  silence  th^  tc^fres 
hotcled, 
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FiMei^nittlj  carved  in  oak  on  the  bank  of  his  arm-chair ^ 
So  in  each  pause  ^  the  eoBg  with  meoaured  motion  tbe  clock  clicked, 
,  When  through  the  curling 

Smoke  of  the  pipe,  or  the  forge,  thy  friendly  and  jovial/oc^^/^aww. 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize^  hung 
■  tover  his  shouMers;  his  forehead  was  high ;  and  glasses  with  hGrn  dows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal ." 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  amuse  our  readers  with  specimens 
of  EngHsTi  hexameters  written  for  jocose  purposes ;  of  which 
p^ui^  clever  bits  are  current,  the  productions  of  eminent  judges 
learned  in  the  law,  and  others.     Several  sucji  pieces  of  vierse 
have  appeared  in  Punch.   These  examples  have  diffused  a  notion 
tiiSit  the  hexameter  is  naturally  jocose ;  the  fact  being,  that 
parodies  in  any  other  measure  equally  prove  the  jocose  nature 
6f!  the  Jdaeaatire ;  while  the  frequency  and  currency  of  these  pavo- 
cUes  shew  how  easily  the  English  ear  takes  hold  of  the  hexa- 
meter rhythm.     Perhaps  too,  there  is  a  poignancy  added  to  the 
j^t  in  such  cases,  by  the  mock  pedantry  of  imitating  the  versi- 
fication of  Virgil  and  Homer,  to  which  is  generally  added  a  cor- 
responding cast  of  phraseology.     We   may  reckon  Viscount 
Maidstone  s  "Free  Trade  Hexameters"  among  those  which  aim, 
among  other  things,  at  raising  a  smile ;  though,  lik^  other  paro- 
dies, they  have  also  other  objects.     They  begin  thus,— 

^  ^hen  came  trooping  together  the  well -booted  sons  of  the  fanners; 
'  Larger  and  bigger  were  they  than  the  lank-bellied  spinners  of  cotton, 
'  Sodden  in  vaporous  mills,  and  husky  with  dust  of  the  devil,"  Ac. 

One  of  the  publications,  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  shews  that  persons  of  eminence,  and  eminence  of 
various  kinds,  have  not  disdained  to  swell  the  hexameter  chorus. 
We  believe  we  are  telling  the  public  nothing  which  it  does  not 
know  already,  in  stating  that  the  translations  from  Schiller, 
Goethe,  &c.,  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  are  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
the  present  rrovost  late  Master  of  Eton,  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Mr. 
Lockhart,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Arch- 
deacon Hare.  Some  of  them  are  excellent  specimens  of  hexa- 
meters ;^  some,  a  little  harsh ;  among  which  we  may  note  the 
trapslatiou  of  "  Herman  and  Dorotuea."  The  translations  of 
Homer  are  singularly  faithful,  spirited,  and  flowing.  But  per- 
Baps  we  shall  do  best  to  select  a  case  in  which  the  hexameter 
(with  th/B  pentameter)  can  do  what  no  other  measure  can  do. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  epigram  of  Schiller,  {Co- 
Iumiw)y  which  could  not  be  rendered  to  any  purpose  in  any 
pther  measure, — 

^^  Still  steer  on  brave  heart !  though  witlings  laugh  at  thy  empriae> 
And  though  the  helmsmen  drop,  weary  and  nerveless,  their  hands, 
Westward,  westward  still !  there  land  must  emerge  to  the  vision ; 
There  it  lies  in  its  light,  clear  to  the  eye  of  thy  mind. 
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Trost  to  the  power  that  guides  ,*  press  on  o'er  the  convex  of  ocean ; 

What  thou  seek'st — were  it  not — jet  it  should  rise  from  the  wave, 
Nature  with  genius  hokls  a  pact  that  is  fixt  and  eternal : 

All  which  is  promised  by  this^  thai  never  fails  to  perform." 

The  latter  distich  was  aaoted,  with  great  effect,  by  an  illusUjious 
German^  in  speaking  ot  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  by 
an  English  and  a  French  mathematician,  before  it  had  oeen  dis- 
closed oy  observation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Miss  Winkworth  has,  in  the  recently 
published  Uiird  volume  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr, 
annexed  translations  to  some  of  the  curious  passages  from  poets 
of  the  eighth  and  twelftli  centuries,  illustrating  his  sketch  of  the 
Jiistory  of  the  city.  These  also,  we  think,  could  not  be  suitably 
rendered  in  any  other  measure.  This  is  of  the  eighth  century, 
^ven  by  Muratori, — 

''  Built  10  ancient  days  by  the  noble  labours  of  Patrons, 
Verging  to  ruin  now,  Rome  thou  art  subject  to  slaves ! 

Xipgs  that  reigu'd  so  long  io  thy  walls  have  left  thee  for  ever : 
I^eft  them  and  gone  to  the  Greeks ;  gone  with  thy  glory  and  gi»oe. 

Constantinople  is  cherish'd :  New  Rome  is  the  name  that  they  call  her, 
Thou,  old  Rome,  must  decay — old  are  thy  ways  and  thy  walls.** 

This  of  the  twelfth,  by  Bishop  Hildd>ert  of  MaB%— 

"  Rome,  even  now  unequall'd,  ev'n  now,  when  beheld  as  a  ruin : 
Here  in  thy  fragments  we  see  how  thou  wast  great  as  a  whole. 
Time  has  humbled  thy  pomps,  and  levell'd  the  walls  of  thy  GsMars, 

Yea,  and  the  fanes  of  thy  gods  cumber  the  slimy  morass. 
Fairn  are  the  works  of  thy  power,  the  works  on  which  distaiit 
Araxes 
Trembled  to  gaze  as  they  stood,  mourns  to  reflect  in  th^  faJK^ 

The  whole  elegy  is  full  of  a  noble  sadness. 

^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  breathes  the  same 
strain. 

**  Rome,  I  love  to  ponder,  and  sadly  to  gaze  on  thy  ruins ; 
In  thy  ruins  to-day  see  I  thy  glories  of  old,"  &c. 

Here  we  have  not  so  much  to  note  the  poetical  beauty  or  anti- 
quarian interest  of  these  verses,  as  to  remark  that  any  translation 
except  one  in  the  original  measure,  would  give  the  English 
reader  a  very  imperfect  impression  of  their  tone. 

We  have  not  thou^t  it  unworthy  of  our  critical  dignity  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  this  suligect ;  for  though,  as  critics  aocua- 
tomed  to  the  established  and  received  forms  of  art,  we  are  natur- 
ally somewhat  impatient  of  novelties  in  poetical  fkshions,  and 
especially  in  versification,  yet  we  think  we  have  shown  reasons 
for  holding,  that  in  this  case  the  novelty  is  very  slight,  and  the 
recommendations  considerable. 
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Abt.  V. — Rutli :   A  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  Maky 
Babton.    3  vols.    London,  1853. 

The  story  of  "  Ruth**  is  the  simplest  possible — that  of  a  se- 
duced milliner's  apprentice,  and  of  her  illegitimate  child.  We 
see  her  first,  beautiful,  innocent,  ignorant,  friendless ;  then  lov- 
in^  betrayed,  and  deserted,  when  already  about  to  become  a 
mother;  then  trained  into  virtue  out  of  ignorance,  rather  than 
restored  to  it  out  of  conscious  sin,  by  the  kindness  of  friends 
and  the  duties  of  motherhood,  but  at  the  same  time  made  to 
occupy  a  false  position,  for  the  sake  of  her  helpless  babe,  by 
beii^g  passed  off  as  a  widow  ;  then  overwhelmed  with  reproba- 
tion through  the  discovery  of  her  sin ;  and  lastly,  redeeming  her 
own  name,  and  restoring  her  son  to  self-respect,  by  spotlessness 
of  life  and  self-sacrifice,  and  dying  of  a  fever  caught  in  attending, 
as  a  sick-nurse,  on  her  early  betrayer,  whose  hand,  when  at  the 
summit  of  her  past  good  fortune,  she  had  rejected,  because  she 
felt,  or  thought,  she  loved  him  no  longer,  and  because  she  saw 
Lim  to  be  unworthy  of  being  the  father  to  her  child. 

The  most  marking  characteristic  of  the  book,  we  should  say, 
is  its  perfect  simplicity,  truthfulness,  its  following  out,  step  by 
step,  of  nature  in  all  its  parts,  together  with  its  exquisite  purity 
of  feeUng  in  dealing  with  a  subject  which  so  many  would  shrinK 
from.  Eor  instance,  the  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  shews 
us  Kuth  living  with  her  seducer  at  a  Welsh  inn — a  grand  oppor- 
tunity £or  commonplace  moraUsts  to  picture  to  us  terrible 
struggles  of  conscience  in  one  or  both  of  them — the  debasement 
of  the  one,  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  other.  The  wife  and 
mother  who  wrote  ^'  Ruth"  does  no  such  thing.  Ruth  is  still 
the  simple  girl,  country- bred,  delighted  with  the  new  sight  of 
mountam-scenery,  with  all  her  sympathies  not  deadened,  but 
heightened,  by  the  new  power  which  nas  been  developed  in  her, 
the  entire  devotion  of  a  most  humble,  most  trustful  love.  Mr. 
Bellingham  is  no  Don  Juan,  but  a  young  gentleman  with  a  new 
toy,  which  he  very  much  admires  for  its  beauty,  but  sometimes 
grows  tired  of;  addressed  as  ^^Sir"  by  her  whom  he  calls 
**  Bathie  f  trying  to  amuse  himself  in  rainy  weather  by  teach- 
ing her  to  play  cards ;  and  at  last,  when  laid  up  with  fever  and 
under  his  mother's  care,  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  companion 
as  an  incambrsnce,  provided  the  thing^n  be  done  handsomely, 
without  his  taking  any  trouble  about  it.  And  yet,  when  the 
bitterness  of  trial  is  come,  and  with  it  the  inculcation  of  a  higher 
mocality,  not  by  the  reproof,  but  by  the  example,  the  love^  the 
idlf-devotioo  of  a  Dissenting  minister  and  his  sister,  (Mr.  and 
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Miss  Benson^)  who  take  the  deserted  one  into  their  house  as  a 
distant  relation,  Ruth  is  able  to  look  back  upon  this  period  of 
outward  sunshine  and  inward  ignorance  as  one  of  guilt  and 
sinfulness,  and  bears  her  life-long  penance  of  self-abasement 
always,  and  latterly  of  outer  abasement,  as  the  just  wages  of  her 
fault.  She  "  was  alive  without  sin  once ;  but  when  the  com- 
mandment came,  sin  revived,  and  she  died." — Another  exqui- 
sitely natural  development  of  circumstances  alike  and  of  charac- 
ter is  shewn  in  the  well-meaning  untruth  of  the  Dissenting 
nnnister  and  his  sister  as  to  Ruth's  history.  They  remember 
the  wild  looks  of  an  illegitimate  son  on  seeing  his  baptismal 
certificate.  The  poor  girl's  sin  has  been  one  evidently  moa^e 
of  ignorance  than  of  unchastity.  Must  her  yet  unborn  babe 
be  punished  for  it  by  the  world's  scorn,  even  if  she  must? 
Will  it  be  nrare  than  Christian  charity  that,  when  taken  to  a 
new  place,  established  in  a  new  sphere  of  action,  she  should 
not  be  haunted  and  dogged  by  the  shame  of  her  one  fault  I  "  It 
was  the  decision,  the  pivot  on  which  the  fate  of  yeai*s  moved," 
and  Mr.  Benson  "  turned  it  the  wrong  way."  Ruth  Hilton,  the 
^^  single  woman,"  as  she  would  be  described  in  legal  phi^aseology, 
becomes  Mi's.  Denbigh  the  widow ;  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
his  sister  burden  their  lives  with  an  untruth.  They  try  to 
conceal  it  from  their  faithful  old  servant,  who,  unknown  to  them, 
has  been  hoarding  up  her  wages  for  thirty  years,  that  she  may 
die  "  an  heiress,"  and  leave  all  to  "  Master  Tburstan  ;"  they  see 
her  peering  curiously  at  Ruth's  fingers  for  the  wedding-ring ; 
they  learn  of  her  cutting  off  Ruth's  flowing  hair  almost  by  main 
force,  and  dressing  her  in  a  widow's  cap.  Years  after,  Mr. 
Benson  is  stopped  in  his  lectures  to  young  Leonard,  Ruth's 
boy,  on  the  sin  of  falsehood,  by  old  Sally  i-eminding  him  that  he 
is  no  worse  than  his  betters,  when  they  speak  of  Mrs.  — — . 
The  first  falsehood  needs  to  be  proppetl  up  by  others ;  Ruth's 
husband  must  assume  some  reality  as  a  deceased  surgeon  ;  Faith 
Benson  has  to  be  stopped  by  her  brother  from  telling  more  un- 
truths than  are  strictly  necessary,  so  easily  do  they  come.  Then 
the  leading  member  of  Mr.  Benson's  congregation,  the  rieli 
Pharisee  Mr.  Bradshaw,  so  proud  of  his  own  int^rity,  so  severe 
against  sin,  becomes  an  especial  patron  of  the  young  widow, 
takes  her  into  his  own  house  as  governess  to  his  cliildren,  em- 
ploys her  as  a  sort  of  go-between  witli  his  headstrong  eldest 
daughter,  who  will  have  her  own  way  about  a  "  suitable  match*^ 
witn  her  father's  junior  partner ;  and  all  the  while  Mr.  Benson 
dare  not  reveal  the  secret,  which  he  knows  would  forfeit  the 
poor  girl  her  position,  whilst  he  knows  her  also  to  be  well  worthy 
of  it.  The  guilt  of  this  evil  done,  that  good  may  come,  weigl&s 
upon  his  whSe  life,  makes  him  nervous,  hesitating,  apprehensive 
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of  consequences.  And  then  the  discovery  does  come  at  last : 
poor  Rutn  is  covered  with  the  most  undeserved  reproaches ;  her 
child  cowers  beneath  the  shame  of  his  birth ;  the  great  pew  of 
die  Bradshaw  family  becomes  vacant  in  chapel,  though  the 
pew-rent  is  ostentatiously  continued  to  be  paid.  The  perfectly 
Bimple,  necessary,  logical  evolving  of  consequence  after  conse- 
quence is  here  obvious  to  any  one.  You  see  that  the  temptation 
to  the  first  falsehood  is  almost  iri'esistible ;  you  feel  instinctively 
tbdt)  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  found  out.  You  know  that  the 
Rio]%  blarmelesB  is  Buth^s  conduct,  the  more  she  will  justify  the 
world's  good  opinion  in  her  assumed  character  as  a  widow,  and 
die  more  dreadful  will  be  the  shock  of  the  discovery  of  her  sin, 
the  more  bitter  the  worid^s  anger  at  having  been  so  deceived 
in  her. 

The  dramatic  power  of  the  authoress  of  "  Mary  Barton^'  was 
not  to  be  doubted.  But  what  marks  "Ruth"  is  her  extreme 
sobriety  in  the  wielding  of  it,  the  common  incidents  out  of  which 
she  evolves  it,  the  distinctive  abstinence  from  exa^eration  in 
her  most  highly- wrought  and  pathetic  passages.  The  nerving 
ef  rt  young  girl  to  self-control  through  the  sudden  illness  of  her 
lover,  her  despair  and  attempt  at  suicide  when  deserted  by  him, 
her  sudden  meeting  with  him  in  after  days,  when  she  has  risen 
to  new  conceptions  of  duty,  although  occupying  a  false  position, 
her  rejection  of  his  renewed  suit  for  her  child's  sake,  the  shame, 
less  for  herself  than  for  that  child,  of  the  discovery  of  her  past 
sin,  her  own  revelation  of  that  sin  to  her  child,  and  finally,  the 
impulse  of  seemingly  renewed  affection  which  makes  her  wait 
upon  her  sick  lover,  her  catching  the  infection  from  him,  and 
her  deaths — these  are  surely,  almost  without  an  exception,  ele- 
mdnts  of  dramatic  interest  which  never  even  approach  the  outer 
verge  of  likelihood,  scarcdy  transcend  the  painful  realities  of 
everv  day.  And  the  setting  is  as  simple  as  the  picture.  The 
mosi  harrowing  stru£tglc  of  the  book,  perhaps,  takes  place,  as  it 
might  in  common  life,  in  a  drawing-room  by  the  sea-*sid6, 
amidst  all  the  amenities  of  social  life — we  mean  that  between 
Ruth  and  Mr.  Donne,  (the  Mr.  Bellingham  of  former  dajrs), 
when  the  latter  recognises  her  as  a  governess  in  his  host's  house 
at  Abermonth.  This  would  be  too  long  to  quote;  but  let  us 
take  a  specimen  from  that  class  of  descriptions  which  are  per- 
ham  the  greatest  of  all  stumbling-blocks  to  mere  pathos-mongers 
— Knth's  deathbed  scene,  as  she  lies  delirious : — 

**  Sbe  displayed  no  outrage  or  discord  even  in  her  delirium.  TLere 
she  lay  in  the  attic-room  in  which  her  baby  had  been  born,  her  watch 
over  him  kept,  her  confession  to  him  made ;  and  now  she  was  stretched 
eu  the  bed  in  atter  helplessness,  softly  ^i^^g  at  vacancy  with  her 
opeo^  uneonscioufl  eyes,  hom  which  all  the  depth  of  their  meaaSng  had 
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fled,  and  all  they  told  waa  of  a  sweet,  child-like  insanitj  within.  The 
watchers  could  not  tench  her  with  their  sympathy,  or  oome  near  her 
in  her  dim  world ;  so,  mutely,  but  looking  at  each  other  from  time  to 
time  with  tearful  eyes,  they  took  a  poor  comfort  from  the  one  evident 
fact,  that,  though  lost  and  gone  astray,  she  was  happy  and  at  peace. 
They  had  never  heard  her  sing ;  indeed,  the  simple  art  which  her  mother 
had  taught  her  had  died,  with  her  early  joy  ousness,  at  that  dear  mother's 
death.  But  now  she  sang  continually,  very  soft  and  low.  She  went 
h^m  one  old  childish  ditty  to  another  without  let  or  pause,  keeping  a 
fltrange  sort  of  time  with  her  pretty  fingers,  as  they  dosed  and  nn- 
elosed  themselves  npoa  the  eonnterpane.  She  never  looked  at  any  <me 
with  the  sli^tfst  glimpse  of  memory  oir  intelligence  in  her  faoe^^e, 
not  even  at  Iiean<iird. 

'^  Her  strength  faded  day  by  day,  but  she  knew  it  net.  lior  sweet 
lips  were  parted  to  sing,  even  after  the  breath  and  the  power  to  do  '/^ 
had  left  her,  and  her  fingers  fell  idly  on  the  bed.  Two  days  she  Un« 
gered  thus — all  but  gone  from  them,  and  jet  still  there. 

"  They  stood  around  her  bedside,  not  speaking,  or  sighing,  or  moan- 
ing ;  they  were  too  much  awed  by  the  exquisite  gracefulness  of  her 
look  for  that.  Suddenly  she  opened  wide  her  eyes,  and  gazed  intently 
forwards,  as  if  she  saw  some  happy  vision,  which  called  out  a  lowly, 
rapturous,  breathless  smile.     They  held  their  very  breaths. 

^^  ^  I  see  the  light  coming,'  said  she.  *  The  light  is  coming,'  she 
said.  And  nueiag  herself  slowly,  she  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  then 
fell  baek,  very  still,  for  evermore." — Vol  iii.  p.  289. 

Does  not  the  shadow  of  Ophelia  seem  to  flit  aroand  that 
death-bed  ?  aud  would  not  Shakspere  himself  have  acknowledged 
the  scene  as  a  distant^  but  not  unworthy  outgrowth  of  liis  own 
genius? 

The  perfect  naturalness  of  development  in  the  story  of  Kuth 
results  necessarily  in  a  perfect  clearness  of  purpose,  from  what- 
ever side  the  work  is  looked  at ;  a  purpose  not .  ticketed  in  the 
shape  of  a  morale  but  inwoven  witn  the  whole  texture  of  the 
booK^  and  as  much  part  of  it  as  the  softness  of  a  cashmere  shawl, 
or  the  delicate  design  of  a  Lyons  silk.  That  purpose,  so  far 
as  respects  the  Bensons — after  Euth,  the  leading  characters  .of 
the  book — is  the  inculcation  of  the  plain  old  English  masim, 
^^  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil."  Let  U8  have  no  chari- 
table Jesuitry,  it  tells  U3,  no  doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come ; 
no  paltering  with  the  world's  prejudices.  If  you  want  it  to  ad- 
mire a  self-devoted  woman^  don'*t  flatter  it  by  telling  it  she  is  « 
respectable  widow,  whereas  she  is  nothing  but  a  poor  betr^ed 
girl ;  compel  it  to  love  and  reverence  God's  grace  in  the  sinner ; 
It  is  only  thus  that  you  will  daunt  its  Pharisaical  pride. 

Again,  in  the  unfolding  of  Kuth's  character  another  truth 
shines  out,  clear  and  bright  as  day;  the  old  truth  which  David  ex- 
pressed in  a  nobk  psalm — the  truth  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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fcmd  bss  boldly  embodied  in  her  service  of  the  churching  of 
women,  every  Avord  of  which  is  as  applicable  to  a  harlot  who 
has  become  a  mother  as  to  the  Qaeen  of  England  on  her  throne 
— the  truth  that  "  children  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an 
heritage  and  gift  which  cometh  of  the  Lord."  A  very  stranf^ 
truth,  indeed,  now-a-days — a  truth  denied  by  every  advertise 
ment  asking  or  offenng  the  services  of  married  men  or  women, 
"  without  incumbrances," — a  truth  denied  by  the  fearfully  ia- 
creasiog  number  of  cases  of  child^poisoning^  child^murder,  aban- 
ikmm^nt  of  children^  and  perhaps  still  more  so  by  the  perpetual 
verdiets  of  ^^  concealment  of  birth."  But  the  authoress  of  Buth 
is  a  mother,  and  the  duties  of  hallowed  motherliood  have  taught 
hep  own  pure  soul  what  its  blessings  may  be  to  the  fallen. 
Kuth  the  seduced  girl  is  made  a  noble  Christian  woman  by  the 
very  consequences  of  her  sin.  Satan  sent  the  sin — God  sends 
the  child.  The  new  sense  of  responsibility  which  his  birth 
brings  forth,  the  feeling  of  the  wrong  she  has  done  to  him,  of 
the  joy  which  he  is  to  her,  of  the  evil  which  she  must  keep  him 
from,  of  the  good  to  which  she  must  train  him,  these  are  the 
means  of  her  sanctification.  Is  there  a  harlot  mother  in  whom 
the  germ$  of  these  feelings  cannot  be  found,  if  we  only  look 
deep  enough  for  them  ?  But  no.  It  is  so  mnch  easier  to  point 
the  lesson  of  the  sin  through  its  consequence,  to  insist  on  the 
shame,  on  the  trouble,  on  the  expense  of  the  unlawful  mother- 
hood I  Another  time,  perhaps,  a  tiny  corse  will  be  found  in  the 
>cess-pool. — Why  should  you  wonder?  Is  it  not  one  ^^incum- 
brance" the  less  in  this  world,  both  to  the  mother  and  to  the 
country  at  large,  over-population  being  taken  into  account  t 

But  the  tracing  out  of  the  influence  of  Ruth's  motherhood 
upon  herself  is  but  a  part,  we  take  it,  of  the  larger  and  more 
general  purpose  of  the  book — of  that  lessee  which  it  inculcates, 
dong  with  every  penitentiary,  ill  or  well  regulated,  in  the 
world,  for  those  who  choose  to  read  the  lesson — that,  as  the  sin 
of  unchastity  in  the  woman  is^  above  all,  a  breaking  up  or  a 
loosening  of  the  family  bond — a  treason  against  the  family  order 
«if  Ood's  world — so  the  restoration  of  the  sinner  consists  mainly 
in  the  renewal  of  that  bond,  in  the  realization  of  that  order,  both 
by  and  through  and  around  herself  We  are  beginning  to  learn 
Imt  whipping  nnchaste  women,  or  putting  them  in  prison,  are 
not,  a»  our  forefathers  thought,  sufHcient  safeguards  against  vice '; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  if  Newgate  ever  produces  upon  them  any 
efifeot  for  good,  it  is  only  when  a  Mrs.  Fry  or  a  Sarah  Martin 
comes  into  it,  to  tell  of  something  which  is  not  Newgate,  but 
exactly  the  reverse  of  it— of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  the  babe 
JeauB  growing  into  the  adorable  Saviour,  the  eternal  Bridegroom 
of  the  everlasting  Bride,  the  elder  Brother,  first-born  among 
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many-— of  earthly  hoasebolds^  framed,  as  far  as  man's  poor  en-* 
deavours  can  reach;  upon  the  pattern  of  thai  heavenly  one^^ 
righteous  fathers,  and  pure  mothers,  and  loving  wives,  aiKl^^eade 
Kttle  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters  walking  hand  in  hand 
through  life.  And  we  ai'e  also  banning  to  learu  that,  whatever 
effect  all  tb^e  new  influences  may  Imve  npon  the  poor  sinner  in 
the  prisoi,  their  weight  is  tenfold  when,  instead  of  acting  mere- 
ly as  an  adventitious  mtttgatioin  of  the  penalties  of  earthly  low, 
diey  become  the  boal  mam-^prings  of  aedoo  around  her;  iwken 
she  finds  herself  surrounded  in  the  penitentinry,  net  by  nMtoe^ 
ntny  turnkeys  and  matrons,  but  by  devoted  women,  wliOi,ifbrljhe 
kyve  of  Christ,  have  come  to  spend  their  very  lives  with  lier  and 
the  like  of  her,  whether  calling  themselves  deaconesses  or  sistenr^ 
as  the  lowly  workers  of  Kaiserswertb,  of  the  Bue  de  IfieuiUy  «t 
Paris,  of  Ciewer,  or  elsewhere,  or  without  any  distinedve  tide. 
Then  it  is  that  discipline  assumes  foi*  the  penitent  its  true  mean- 
ing and  worth ;  then  it  is  that  she  will  sometimes  submit,  of  lier 
own  ii^ee  will,  to  poorer  living,  and  coarser  clothing,  and  harder 
work,  than  philanthropy  would  dare  to  impose  on  her  in  a  gaol,  and 
feel  that  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  able  to  call  herself  a  nMuber 
of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  world  besicles. 

^  Kow,  if  the  authoress  of  Buth  had  been  a  mere  profesBedpbi-i 
lanthropist,  a  setter  up  of  systems,  she  would  have  placed  her 
scene  of  action  in  some  model  penitentiary,  and  shewn  us  her 
notions  of  the  regular  macliinery  to  be  set  at  work  for  manun 
facturing  virtuous  women.  And,  no  doubt,  she  knows  as  weU 
as  we  do  that  a  vast  deal  of  machinery  is  needed  in  this  poor 
world,  even  for  the  sake  of  making  people  virtuous ;  that,  so  long 
as  the  churches  do  not  lay  hold  upon  the  week-days  and  their 
work,  as  well  as  upon  the  Sabbath  and  its  rest— do  not  claim 
as  their  sphere  of  action  the  whole  of  man's  social  life,  the  whole 
of  his  moral  nature,  system  must  often  take  the  place  ^  oif^- 
ntc  growth,  societies  must  spring  up,  and  apportion  amongst 

^^emselves,  in  somewhat  higgledy-piggledy  ikshion,  many  of  the 
duties  which  should  flow  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  fbrm  part  of  its  regular  order ;  that,  in  this  age  of 
ours  above  all  others,  penitentiaries  are  needed  for  the  increa^g 
numbers  of  poor  creatures  whom  our  depraved  social  state,  and 
especially  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  system,  are  constant- 
ly throwing  about  the  streets.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  she  knows  quite  as  much  as  you  or  we,  friena  reader,  are 
Kkely  to  know,  about  the  working  of  infant-schools  and  ragged- 
schools,  factory-schools  and  servant-schools,  day^nurseries,  and 
penitentiaries,  and  sisterhoods,  and  all  the  other  appliances  of 
nineteenth  century  philanthropy,  and  has  helped  in  not  a  few  xsi 
them,  and  will  help.    But  she  knows  also,  we  should  imagine. 
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that  all  these  saBie  apfdiaaoea  of  philantibropy^  howev^  praise^ 
worthy^  utdU^  fiwasy  are  but  palliatiTeflh-remedies  applied  to 
m^pent  8]nBptoixt%  whilst  we  cannot  or  dare  not  strike  at  the 
disease  itsetf^-sbifls  and  eonlrivances  to  supply  the  place>  to  imi^ 
tatQ«the  workings  of  natvure  (in  &ct,  if  the  comparison  be  admifi- 
sibley  net  uniike,  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  action^  to  those 
^^jeeoaledbioDs'^  for  the  hatching  of  parentlcss  eg^s,  and  those 
arlifieial  hens  for  the  nursing  of  motherless  eluckens,  so  eharac^^ 
teiistic  among  the  fnaterial  raree^hows  of  our  age);-— that  the 
vioblion  of  wd's  fiunily  order  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  social 
evtil»^that  there  would  be  no  need  of  dayniittrseries  or  infantr 
iofaDoh '  if  mo^rs  would  or  eoold  do  their  duty — no  need  of 
ragged-schoek  if  parents  in  general  fulfilled  theii^s — no  need  uf 
prnifcentiories  if  the  holiness  of  marriage  were  undetsiood-^no 
need  of  sisterhoods  if  men  felt  that  they  were  brethren ;  that  the 
sneoesa  of  aU  oharitable  institutions  depends  exactly  upon  the 
closeness  of  their  imitaiien  of  those  processes  of  moral  nature  of 
which  they  are  to  supply  the  want;  upon  the  approximation  of 
the  infaot^sdioolmistress  to  a  gentle  and  careful  mother^  of  tlie 
siehoolmaster  to  a  wise  and  loving  father,  of  the  matron  to  a  ten- 
der and  motherly  sister.  And  so  she  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  places  poor  erring  Ruth  in  a  family^  between  a 
bvother  and  sister,  and  their  old  servant,  with  her  wronged  in- 
noceat  child  before  her  for  a  monument  of  past  sin  and  life-long 
duty.  And  thus  the  enring  girl,  as  we  said,  grows  up  into  a  noble 
Chvi^an  woman,  aivd  outlives  the  discovery  of  her  shame  to  re* 
c^ve  dianks  from  clergymen  and  medical  men  for  her  devotion  to 
the  sick  in  time  of  fever,  and  to  die  from  attending  on  the  man 
who  rained  her.  We  are  quite  sore  that,  by  a  course  like  this,  tlie 
aniihoresa  will  have  done  tar  more  real  service  to  the  cause  (as 
the  cant  phrase  is)  of  penitentiaries,  and  nurses'  instituticms, 
ainct  sisterhoods,  and  deaconesses'  institutes^  and  the  rest,  than  if 
she  had  ^^  taken  up"  any  one  of  those  subjects ;  simply  because 
she  has,  as  it  were,  lifted  the  veil  from  off  their  working,  to  shew 
ns  the  principle  by  which  alone  they  can  stand  or  fall. 
-  The  anthoress  of  ^^  Ruth"  is  one  who  looks  at  life  so  simply, 
with  so  h'ttle  of  partiality  or  one-^sidedness,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  her  characters  to  be  as  natural  as  the  development  of 
their  actions.  Bhe  has  not,  indeed,  the  wondrous  Shakspere- 
like  gift  of  Mrs.  fieecher  Stowe,  of  throwing  off  a  character  in  a 
few  touches,  so  that  the  whole  man  rises  at  once  b^re  yon,  and 
yoafeel  frem  henceforth  his  individuality  throughout  all  he  says 
or  does,  aa  clearly  as  if  yon  knew  him  in  actual  life ;  a^ipft  so 
veinaricable  in  her,  that  one  would  say  sl»  absolutely  could  not 
aee  asyof  h^  prsonages  in  the  abstract,  as  mere  walking  gen- 
Bui  tne  difference  between  the  personages  of  the  two 
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writers  is  not  that  between  real  men  and  wom^i  and  abstract, 
but  simply  between  snnakine  and  shadow ;  or^  periiaps^  ratkcr 
between  tliat  clear  dry  atmosphere  of  ^^  the  States,"  siicli  as  tra* 
Tellers  describe  it  to  ns,  biignt  and  hard  in  its  ocrtUnes,  and  in 
colouring  like  that  of  die  south,  and  our  own  mistier  skies,  and 
the  soft  blurred  lines  of  our  hills,  and  the  £unt  sunshine  and 
light  shadows  of  our  summer,  and  the  tender  shadings  and  neu^ 
tral  tints  of  our  landscapes.  The  dicu^oters  in  ^  B«th"Tare  all 
real  characters,  even  when,  like  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Earquhar  (Mr. 
Bradshaw^s  partner),  Jemima  Bridshaw  (his  daughter),  they 
grow  slowly  upon  our  view,  half*riddles  at  tlie  first.  But  long 
before  the  Look  is  over  we  know  them  all  well,  and  ooold  tell 
each  again  out  of  a  thousand.  Ruth  herself-^^iie  tendbr^  lot* 
ing,  humble  Kuth,  so  brave  against  everything  but  -re{Hx>of — 
Mr.  Benson,  the  deformed  minister,  led,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
his  half-motherly  sister.  Faith,  in  practical  matters,  but  shewing 
his  own  manly  dignity  as  the  ^^  head  of  the  woman,"  wheievca- 
moral  authority  has  to  be  asserted,  so  pure  and  lofty^^iaded, 
and  yet  fettered  and  burthened  for  years  with  the  sense  of  his 
one  untruth  : — ^Faith  Benson,  the  shrewd,  kindly,  warm-hearted, 
active-minded  maiden  sister,  yet  still  enough  a  slave  to  conv«i« 
tional  respectability  to  be  at  first  more  shocked  at  tl)e  prospect 
of  Ruth's  becoming  a  mother  than  at  the  knowledge  of  her  past 
sin,  and  who,  after  suggesting  the  first  untruth  to  save  appear^ 
ances,  ends  by  treating  it  as  a  positive  cruelty  lo  shrink  firoiii 
acting  npon  that  untruth  to  the  uttermost,  when  Mr.  Bradsfaaw 
ofiens  to  take  the  exemplary  young  widow  into  his  house  as  a 
governess : — old  Sally,  the  maid^servant,  with  her  quaint,  harm- 
less Phariseeism  of  Churchwomanship^  her  vast  contempt  for 
Dissenters  in  general,  her  reverence  tor  her  own  masters,  and 
her  lifelong  devotion  to  the  child  whom  she  has  maimed,  whilst 
yet  she  is  still  at  times  the  nurse-maid  over  the  grown  man :— « 
hard  Mr.  Bradshaw,  patronizing,  self-^righteous,  stricken  in  his 
most  cherished  pride  by  the  criminality  of  his  son :— ^Jennma, 
his  daughter,  proud  and  self-willed  herself,  steeling  herself 
against  her  love  for  her  father's  partner,  because  she  tmnks  it  is 
made  by  him  and  her  father  only  a  trade  airangement,  then 
finding  it  grow  the  more,  the  more  she  estranges  him  by  her 
caprices ;  learning  to  hate  Ruth,  whom  she  loved  once  with  all 
a  girl's  passionate  friendship,  because  she  sees  Mr.  Fai^uhar'a 
affections  gradually  shifting  to  her;  and  then  recovering  sud* 
denly  all  her  own  nobleness  of  nature  and  afiection  for  Ruth 
when  her  father  upbraids  the  poor  innocent  hypocrite  in  her 
presence;  and  recovering  with  her  own  better  self  Mr.  Far* 
uhar's  attachment : — ^Mr.  Donne,  indifierent  nearly  to  every^ 
'  ing  except  outward  beauty,  negatively  rather  than  positively 
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corrupt,  anxions  to  "  do  the  thing  handsomely'*  with  Rath 
wlwn  Jiis  mother  carries  him  away  from  her ;  capable  of  offer- 
ings her  marriage  when  he  meets  with  her  again,  a  governess  in 
a  tradesman's  &mily,  enongh  of  a  gentleman  to  forego  blasting 
her  character  when  she  has  spurned  him  from  her ;  not  enough 
of  ft  man  to  do  anything  but  regret  that  she  should  have  loved 
him  so  much  when  he  sees  her  dead  on  her  bier^-^not  to  speak 
of  minor  characters  more  dcetchiiy  dashed  in,  such  as  Mrs.  Ma-< 
son  'the  dressmbker,  Mrs.  Bellingham,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Hughes,  the  two  contrasted  Wekh  hostesses — all  these  are  real 
nten  and  Women,  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves.  And  the  scenery 
and  the  society  in  which  thef  move  are  equally  real.  The  scenery, 
indeed,  but  slif^tlv  diversified,  two  country  towns,  the  Welsh 
hiU^  and  a  sea-ade  bathing  place — here  a  dressmaker's  work* 
shop,  and  the  county  assembly-rooms — there  the  poor  dwelling 
of  a  dissenting  minister,  with  its  little  garden  behind,  and  the 
constant  struggle  against  straitened  circumstances,  as  it  is  car- 
ried oa  every  aay  with  such  heroism  in  our  middle  classes,  by 
dint  of  the  most  rigid  economy  and  the  most  God-fearing  cheer- 
fUsesa.  The  society,  the  middle-class  society  of  every  day  in  a 
snail  town,  especialty  in  dissenting  circles,  with  the  poor  mi- 
nisler  and  the  rich  shopkeeping  pew-holder,  and  Christian  duty 
constantly  presenting  itself  in  the  sharp  tangible  shape  of  a  sac- 
riBce  of  pew-rents,  where  pew-rents  are  all  the  ministei^s  life, 
varied  only  by  a  contested  election,  and  the  putting  up  for  dis- 
senters' candidate  of  a  *'  very  lax  churchman,"  and  the  bribing 
for  the  sake  of  purity  of  election  hereafter.  All  this  is  done  most 
singly,  truthfully,  candidly,  in  such  a  way  as  to  offsr,  we  should 
imagine,  a  text  to  very  opposite  sermons.  See  the  daily'  seM- 
devoticm  of  our  ministers,  would  a  Volautary  say,  see  how  real 
and  earnest  must  be  their  piety !  these  are  Christ's  real  soldiers, 
and  not  your  {greedy  archdeacons,  the  naughty  boys  who  want 
"  more  good  things,'^  who  *^want  all."  See  how  false  yonr  sys- 
tem is,  would  the  defender  of  Church  Establishments  reply;  see 
how  it  docs  evil  that  good  may  come ;  placing  the  minister  in 
the  dependence  of  his  people  in  order  to  try  his  independence ; 
selling  him  into  slavery  to  Mammon,  in  order  that  he  may 
break  his  chains  tf  he  be  a  man,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ! 

We  have  not  taken  up  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
fault  with  it^  but  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it,  learning  what  it 
bad  to  tell  us,  and  having  learned  this,  and  only  then,  of' judging 
of  it  by  its  fruits.  We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  one  or  two  pro- 
vincialisms of  style,  which,  indeed,  have  passed  away  from  our 
memory,  and  would  cost  us  more  trouble  to  fish  up  again  than 
the  criticism  would  be  worth;  nor  yet  one  piece  of  forgetftil- 
nen,  of  which  the  authoress,  we  dare  say,  is  well  aware  by 
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this  time.  We  might  caution  her,  as  we  would  caution  Mw. 
Stowe,  against  the  too  frequent  use  of  eulogistic  epithets,  such 
as  *^  pretty,"  **  beautiful,"  &c.,  which  grow  to  be  almost  catch- 
words. A  graver  artistical  defect,  as  it  seems  to  Us,  lies  in 
the  length  of  the  work,  and  in  the  eking  out  of  it  by  the 
love-story  of  Jemima  and  Mr.  Farquhar.  This,  indeed,  is 
in  itself  almost  perfect,  and  wrought  out  with  the  truth  and 
finish  of  a  Miss  Austin.  But  the  character  of  Ruth  herself 
and  her  fortunes  are  of  too  overwhelming  an  interest  to  allow  us 
to  dwell  with  complete  satisfaction  on  this  side-plot,  which  after 
all  scarcely  advances  the  action,  since  Jemima,  though  the  firat 
to  learn  of  Ruth's  fault,  yet  has  no  hand  in  revealing  it.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  have  been  introduced  as  a  relief  to 
others,  nay,  that  it  may  have  been  worked  out  by  the  writer  as 
a  relief  to  herself,  fi'om  the  intense  painfulness  of  the  main  plot. 
But  this  would  only  show  that  that  painfulness  has  been — not 
overstrained,  for  the  severest  criticism  would,  we  think,  fail  to 
detect  one  moral  suflFering  of  Ruth  which  is  not  the  logical  and 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  her  fault,  and  the  simple  pathos 
of  her  death  touches  without  harrowing  at  the  last — but  over- 
lengthened.  May  we  hint  to  her  that  *^  Deerbrook"  is  surely  a 
not  unworthy  example  of  how  a  good  novel  may  yet  gain  by 
curtailment? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  who  will  object  to  the  painfulness  of 
"  Ruth  "  as  a  positive  defect.  "  I  don't  think  1  shall  go  on  with 
it,"  said  one  very  dear  to  us,  after  the  reading  of  the  first  twenty 
pages,  "I  am  sure  it  is  not  going  to  be  pleasant!"  And  this 
feeling,  that  novels  ought  to  be  pleasant^  is  one  so  often  met  with, 
that  really  it  seems  to  deserve  a  critic's  attention.  You  will 
find  it  conjoined  alike  with  the  utmost  levity  and  the  deepest 
feeling ;  in  those  who  never  take  any  practical  concern  in  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  in  those  who  spend  their 
lives  in  tending  upon  them.  Why  should  people  be  made  mi- 
serable about  fictitious  woes,  say  some,  whilst  there  are  so  many 
real  ones  to  find  out  and  to  relieve  ?  You  do  but  pander  to 
sentimentalism,  and  enervate  the  active  sympathies ;  it  is  a  crime 
to  evoke  feeling,  without  showing  it  at  once  a  way  to  action ; 
better  laugh  your  fill  over  a  pantomime  than  sit  at  home  over  a 
sad  novel,  if  you  have  to  deal  with  all  the  stem  stuff  of  life  on 
the  morrow. — The  world  is  sad  enough  already,  say  others  ;  why 
make  it  sadder  ?  I  do  grieve  every  day  over  real  miseries ;  why 
must  I  weep  afresh  over  imaginary  ones?  If  I  have  ever  time 
to  spend  over  a  novel,  let  me  at  least  escape  to  some  better  and 
brighter  world  than  this  great  gloomy  one  of  every  day — let  me 
brace  up  my  hopes  and  energies  by  being  shown  how  happy  and 
sunny  a  thing  life  might  be  made — how  virtue  might  find  a  re- 
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ward-^liow  trtie  love  might  run  smooth-^bow  the  kicked  might 
find  .«n  e^nhly  doom.  And  then  the  worldling  ohimea  in^ 
Sorely  i  have  trouble  enough  in  this  world  without  being  bored 
witb  doleful  atoviesy  when  I  am  sick  and  weary  for  want  of  some 
aouaem^nt !  Of  oeurse  there  most  be  very  wretched  people 
in  ,the  world,  but  why  ahonld  I  be  told  of  it  ?  I  don't  know 
imm  I.coruld  relieve  them,  and  shouldn't  have  time  to  do  so  if 
i  dki  knov ;  and  besides,  I  am .  sure  it  is  all  very  much  exr 
^ffwrated. 
Tiloiw  we  ate  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  we  koow  of  few 
fthitigs  more  contemptible,  than  an.  autlior  who  deliberately  sits 
dofwn  to  write  %  sad  Btory^  for  the  purpose  of  exlubttimg  his  ow« 
pathos,  and  playing  upon  the  feelings  of  others,  as  he  would  upon 
«n  Aooordion.  We  are  equally .  ready  to  denounce  that  morbid 
attite  of  mind  in  which  persons  make  up,  sometimes  during  their 
liieJo»g^  for  an  utter  indifference  to  sad  reality,  by  a  perpetual 
foaling  over  sad  fiction.  We  are  equally  far  from  denying, 
Jl^t  a  mind  overburtheoed  with,  the  contemplation  of  daily  wo 
and  oppression  will  sometimes,  as  it  were^  need  the  stimulant  of 
a  picture  of  fictitious  righteousness  and  bliss.  But  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  condemn  the  use  because  of  the  abuse ;  still  more 
so,  not  to  draw  the  exception  into  a  rule.  We  do  not  treat  the 
physician  as  a  murderer  when  he  uses  laudanum,  because  yester- 
daya  mother  poisoned  her  child  with  it.  We  do  not  (unless  indeed 
we  be  teetotallers)  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  because  men  get  drunk 
upon  it  But  neither  do  we  argue  for  the  habitual  use  of  brandy, 
beeause  the  jaded  frame  may  sometimes  need  it  on  a  sick-bed. 
The  novelist's  true  answer  seems  to  be : — I  have  to  paint  God  s  ] 
world  as  I  find  it,  and  above  all,  to  shew  others  those  portions  of 
it  on  which  I  think  they  ought  to  look;  a  duty  the  more  incum** 
bent  on  me,  if  I  am  acquainted  with  holes  and  crannies  which 
others  have  not  pryed  nito,  and  which  contain,  nevertheless, 
aiglita  which  they  should  see.  The  sadder  you  say  the  world  is^ 
the  sadder  I  must  paint  it.  Wo  be  indeed  unto  me,  if  for  the 
paltry  sake  of  artistical  effect,  I  tamper  with  its  sadness,  darken 
Its  shadows,  exaggerate  its  miseries,  so  that  the  original  shall  no 
more  be  recognised  from  the  portrait,  or  shall  be  turned  away 
from  as  being  itself  the  liar  of  the  two  I  But  wo  to  me  also,  if 
for  the  sake  of  your  poor  pleasure,  and  an  equally  paltry  trick  of 
brightness,  I  sun  over  the  deeper  shadows,  paint  out  the  tears 
and  the  wrinkles,  daub  up  the  tatters,  and  restore  the  ruins  I 
That,  by  your  own  showing,  were  a  worse  lie  than  the  otlier ; 
and  why  should  I  have  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?  It  might  have 
been  far  pleasanter  for  me,  as  for  you,  to  have  shewn  you  Ruth 
Hilton  overcoming  by  degrees  all  worldly  evil  without,  as  well 
as  all  spiritual  evil  within ;  to  have  left  her  at  the  end  of  the 
VOL.  XIX,     NO.  xxxvii.  h 
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third  volnme  the  wife  of  a  loving  hnsbend^  a  happy  and  prof* 
perons  mother.  But  look  around  you,  and  ask  yourself  how 
ofiien  the  complete  spiritual  restoration  of  a  fallen  woman,  as  I 
have  depicted  it,  is  ever  accompauied  by  complete  worldly  Msf 
toration  ?  Or  ask  yourself  rather,  how  seldom  either  will  oocmr 
alone ;  and  then  see  if  in  shewing  you  the  painfuUer  pietfire,  I' 
hare  not  shewn  you  also  the  truer  (me. 

And  we  venture  to  think  that  the  authoress  would  be  right  in 
so  pleading.  But  indeed  there  is  another  test  which  may  ha 
tised,  and  a  simpler  one.  The  book  is  above  all  one  written  for 
ah  earnest  purpose ;  written  less  for  those  that  are  whole,  than< 
Ibr  those  that  are  sick,  or  bear  the  seeds  of  disease  within  them. 
Is  there  one  girl  who  would  be  tempted  cwr  encouraged  to  shi  by 
the  picture  of  fallen  Ruth's  ultimate  holiness?  Is  there  ono 
ftillen  woman  who  would  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  eon  by  the^ 
picture  of  penitent  Ruth's  sufferings  and  death  %  If  we  can  say 
yes  to  neither  of  these  questions,  perhaps  we  had  better  say  no 
more  about  painfulness,  lest  people  should  become  too  inqdisi^ 
tive  about  the  state  of  our  own  eyes,  and  the  reasons  for  our 
rubbing  them. 

We  certainly  do  not  feel  qualified  to  teach  ethics  to  the  aa^ 
thoress  of  "  Ruth."  But  there  is  one  point  of  her  story  on  whiob 
we  have  felt  some  moral  doubt,  ana  hereby  submit  it  to  her; 
Is  she  quite  sure  that  Ruth  has  the  right,  when  Mr.  Donne 
offers  to  marry  her,  and  give  their  son  aU  the  advantages  of  hii 
position,  to  reject  bis  offer  ?  Is  she  quite  sure  that  there  is  not 
something  of  wilfulness  in  the  plea — I  love  you  no  longer,  ad- 
dressed by  a  woman  to  the  man  by  whom  she  is  a  mothef— 
something  of  pharisaism  in  the  plea.  You  would  corrupt  wj 
cbild,  addressed  to  that  child's  father?  Granted  that  Mr. 
Donne  has  wronged  and  deserted  her.  Granted  that  her 
beauty  is  the  main  occasion  of  his  present  suit.  But  after  all,  fan 
is  suing  for  leave  to  atone  for  his  own  wrong,  both  to  her  and  to 
hie  child.  After  all,  he  is  just  now  nearer  to  doing  a  righteous 
act — nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  God  than  he  ever  has  been  in 
this  life.  It  is  just  no  doubt,  strictly  just,  for  her  to  reject  him« 
He  has  no  right  to  complain  of  his  punishment.  But  is  it  ex* 
pedient,  in  the  high  Christian  sense  of  that  expediency,  which 
IS  not  lawfulness  but  the  law  itself t  However  slender,  com* 
pared  with  his,  her  share  in  the  sin  of  former  days,  does  it  not 
create  on  her  part  an  obligation  toward  him  which  outstretcliea 
as  it  were  mere  justice  ?  Is  it  for  nothing  that  this  fellow-man 
has  been  brought  of  old  into  relations  with  her  such  as  ape, 
when  they  do  not  typify,  the  divinest  of  mysteries ;  is  it  fer  no- 
thing that  he  is  again  brought  face  to  face  with  bet,  brought  to 
humhle  himself,  at  least  intellectually,  before  her ;  but  ite  muat 
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be  est  icbrifty  delivered  over  as  it  were  uBto  Satan  ?  Wibo  will 
save  him  froni  lib  own  unrighieousneas  if  she  will  notT  Who 
will  seek  lum  oat  when  she  tnrns  away  ?  Is  it  so  very  oertaiu 
tfaa^  there  are  no  roots  of  goodness  in  him^  which  her  hand^  that 
her  now  bows  to,  might  qnuJcen  into  life?  Is  it  so  very  certain 
thai  the  child  would  be  corrupted  by  the  &ther,  and  not  rather 
that  the  father  would  be  regenerated  through  the  child  *?  Is  he 
not  the  father  i  £ven  if  he  have  no  claim  on  the  child,  has  not 
tbs  child  a  claim  on  him,  and  for  him  1  Has  siiQ  such  complete 
fi— [linion  ever  Leonard  that  she  dares,  of  her  own  choice,  dei^v« 
him  of  his  £ither  ? 

1 1  We  ask  these  questions  in  all  humility.  We  do  not  deny 
that  Iluth's  rejection  of  Mr.  Donne  is  naturaly  and  we  acknaw-< 
kdffe  it  just.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  Christian,  whether,  in 
Goi's  eyey  she  be  not  his  wife,  and  forbidden  to  turn  from  him 
when  he  turns  to  her ;  whether,  in  fact,  her  refusal  of  him  be 
Bet  simply  the  sign  that  she  has  not  self-sacrifice  enough  in  her 
to  devote  her  life  to  the  man  who  has  wxonged  her,  though  she 
saagr  have  self-sacrifice  enough  to  die  for  him.  And  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  makmg  Ruth  die  of  a  fever  caught  by 
Mr.  Donne's  bedside  is  after  all  a  little  bit  of  unconsciotts,  invo*- 
kuitary  poetical  justice  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  when  they  parted  she  left  him  her  debtor  before  6od« 
Kay,  when  she  knows  that  he  is  lying  ill,  does  she  not  herself  as 
i^  were  forget  that  she  loved  him  no  longer  ? 

We  have  been  hitherto  looking  at  **  Kuth"  in  itself.  If  we 
oompare  it  with  the  author's  other  works,  and  especially  yritk 
^*  Mary  Barton,"  we  shall  find  it  present  itself  under  some  new 
aspects.  Between  "Mary  Barton"  and  "Ruth"  there  is  an  evi- 
doit  kindredness  of  scope.  Both  describe  the  temptations  of  a 
jMing  girl  of  the  working-classes,  the  type  chosen  in  both  in* 
stances  being  that  of  tlie  dressmaker.  In  the  one  she  is  saved 
by  love  for  a  man  of  her  own  clsas.  In  the  other,  she  foils,  but 
xiseB  again.  But  "Mary  Barton,"  although  deeply  true  to 
bnman  nature  in  its  essential  constitution,  and  not  m  its  evan* 
esoent  phenomena,  was  yet  an  occasional  novel,  if  we  may  so 
call  it.  Its  main  interest  lay  in  those  terrible  class-rivalries, 
and  class-hatreds,  and  class-miseries,  which  are  the  direct  out* 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  system,  while  as  yet  unsoftened, 
imporified,  unharmonized,  by  Christian  duty  and  Christian  love ; 
in  the  treating  of  factory  girls  as  a  bevy  of  Circassians  for  his 
haxeem  by  the  mill-owner's  son  ;  of  factory  hands  in  general  as 
a  equad  of  slaves  by  the  mill-owner ;  in  the  struggle  with,  and 
a*  lasl  the  breaking  loose  from  temptation,  of  the  slave  girl ;  in 
the  mnrderous  reven^  of  the  slave.    But  in  "  Ruth,"  the  occa- 

' — ^  element  occupies  the  very  smallest  possible  space.    The 
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milliner^s  workshop^ — the  county  ball  and  the  milliner^s  appreo* 
tices  looking  upon  the  luxury  and  the  pleasures  from  whica  tkey 
are  excluded, — are  the  merest  introduction  to  what  follows ;  the 
rest  of  the  story  lies  far  from  all  class- feelings^  from  all  the  sub* 

{'ects  for  blue-books  and  commissions  of  inquiry.  Although  we 
lear  of  Ruth,  while  at  the  Bensons,  earning  a  little  money  by 
plain  needlework,  the  writer  takes  no  trouble  to  conduct  us  to 
the  warehouse,  to  shew  us  the  needlewomen  waiting  for  orders, 
and  the  foreman  bullying  or  fining  them.  She  knows  well  that 
such  scenes  would  but  distract  us  here  from  her  main  purpose, 
the  growth  of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  the  fallen  woman^  of  th^ 
much-tried  penitent  In  this  clear  conception  of  her  object,  in 
this  resolute  avoidance  of  temptations  which  lay  very  dose  to 
her  way,  we  acknowledge  an  evidence  of  high  power  and  self- 
mastery  ;  and  we  shall  be  all  the  better  disposea  another  timey 
if  she  choose  it,  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  some  work  having 
for  its  object  the  delineation  of  some  of  those  special  social  evils 
of  which  she  knows  so  much,  by  this  evidence  of  her  entire  foee- 
dom  from  all  cant  of  philanthropy.  Of  this,  however,  her  sweet 
"Moorland  Cottage"  was  evidence  enough  already  to  all  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  it. 

There  is  indeed  a  family  likeness  between  the  characters  of 
"  Mary  Barton"  and  of  "  Ruth,"  not  suiEcient  in  anywise  to  im-' 

Eair  thfiiijndividuality,  but  rather  to  bring  it  out  more  delicately 
y  slight  contrasts."xTms  Mr.  "Donne  reminds  us  of  Henry 
Carson ;  Mr.  Bradshaw  of  Mr.  Carson  not  a  little;  Jemima  of 
Mary  Barton  herself,  whilst  Ruth  seems  often  only  a  younger 
and  lowlier,  and  less  humble  Alice.  Of  the  "  Moorland  Cot- 
tage" we  are  reminded,  more  through  the  incident  of  the  forgery 
by  the  favourite  child,  (can  the  ofience  be  so  common  among  the 
middle  classes  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  as  to  warrant  the 
repetition  of  the  means  in  two  successive  works  by  the  same 
author?)  and  through  the  picture,  though  from  opposite  points 
of  view,  of  the  social  relations  between  the  poorer  and  richer 
members  of  the  middle  class,  than  by  any  particular  character. 
But  with  these  resemblances  the  differences  are  also  great. 
"  Ruth"  is  far  more  finished,  more  even,  more  artistic  and  less 
melodramatic  (if  we  dare  use  so  harsh  a  word)  than  "  Mary 
Barton.**'  There  is  also  developing  more  and  more  in  the  writer, 
as  the  "  Moorland  Cottage"  gave  evidence  alread v,  a  very  strik- 
ing power  of  describing  the  aspects  of  nature,  such  as  is  equalled 
by  very  few  of  the  writers  of  the  day.  We  might  take  for  in- 
stances, if  they  had  not  been  hackneyed  already  by  Quotation,  the 
scene,  from  the  story  of  Ruth's  excursion  to  Wales  with  her 
lover,  in  which,  standing  by  a  sheltered  mountain^pool,  be  decks 
her  hair  with  water-lilies,  (a  passage  which  has  strangely  ro4 
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mitided  ns  by  contrast  of  a  famous  description  in  George  Sand's 
•^TeVeriho,"  as  the  trial  scene  in  "Mary  Barton"  recalled  a 
sitAilsr  one  in  **  Mauprat**) ;  and  again,  the  description  of  Rnth'^s 
watching  by  night  at  the  Welsh  inn  during  her  lover's  illness, 
when  shut  out  of  his  room  by  his  mother. 

But  there  is  another  quality  developed  in  "  Ruth,*'  of  which 
we  saw  only  the  faint  glimmerings  in  "  Mary  Barton," — humour. 
There  are  those — Schiller  for  instance — who  have  thought  that 
the  vis  comiea  was  the  very  highest  reach  of  genius.  Certain  it 
is.  that  a  sense  of  humour  comes  out  generally  more  and  more 
with  the  ripening  of  man's  nature,  and  that  a  perception  of  the 
ludicrous  side,  even  of  great  acts  and  righteous  conduct,  ay, 
ahd  even  of  human  misery,  (at  least  in  one's  own  self,)  appears 
to  be  an  element  of  the  very  kindliest  and  truest  wisdom,  as 
enabling  us  to  find  excuses,  or  at  least  explanations  for  the  ridi- 
^le  which  they  excite  in  lower  minds,  open  perhaps  to  this  one 
perception — a  ridicule  which  to  younger  and  more  fervid  hearts, 
80  fall  of  admiration  as  to  have  no  room  left  for  humour,  may 
seem  absolutely  fiendish.  Now  there  was  a  quiet  subdued 
faumonr  in  "  Mary  Barton,"  especially  in  the  scenes  between  old 
Job  and  Will  Wilson  the  young  sailor.  But  in  "Ruth"  there 
h  one  character  genuinely  humorous,  the  old  maid-servant 
Sally ;  besides  a  good  deal  of  the  same  quality  about  the  strong- 
minded  Miss  Benson.  Here  is  a  sample,  ft'om  a  conversation 
between  the  old  woman  and  Ruth,  whom  she  quarrels  with  for 
Ber  melancholy  way  of  doing  her  duty. 

**  Why !  dear  ah  Die !  making  a  bed  may  be  done  after  a  Christian 
fashion,  I  take  it,  or  else  what's  to  come  of  such  as  me  in  heaven 
^ho  Ve  had  little  enough  time  on  earth  for  clapping  ourselves  down 
on  oar  knees  for  set  prayers  ?  When  I  was  a  girl,  and  wretched 
enough  about  Master  Thnrstan,  and  the  crook  on  his  back  which 
eatfiie  of  the  fall  I  gave  him,  I  took  to  praying  and  sighing,  and  giving 
1^  the  World;  and  I  thought  it  were  wioked  to  care  for  the  flesh, 
eo  I  made  heavy  puddings,  and  was  oarelees  about  dinner  and  the 
roeois,  and  thought  I  was  doing  my  duty,  though  I  did  call  myself  a 
miserable  sinner.  But  one  night  the  old  Missus  (Master  Thurstan's 
mother)  came  in,  and  sat  down  by  me,  as  I  was  a-scolding  myselff 
without  thinking  of  what  I  was  saying ;  and  says  she,  '  Sally !  what 
ai^e  you  blaming  yourself  about,  and  groaning  over  ?  We  hear  you  in 
tlie  parlour  every  night,  and  it  makes  my  heart  ache.'  '  Oh,  maam  T 
fl^ys  I,  '  I'm  a  miserable  sinner,  and  I'm  travailing  in  the  new  birth.' 
*'Was  that  the  reason,'  says  she,  *  why  the  pudding  was  so  heavy  to- 
day V  *  Oh,  maam,  maam  !*  said  T,  *  if  you  would  not  think  of  the 
HAngs  of  the  flesh,  but  trouble  yourself  about  your  immortal  soul.' 
Avd  I  sat  a-sbaking  my  head  to  think  about  her  sonl.  <  But,'  says 
dh^  in  her  sweet  dropping  voice,  ^  I  do  try  to  think  of  my  sonl 
every  honr  of  the  day,  if  by  that  you  mean  trying  to  do  the  will  of 
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God ;  bat  we'll  talk  now  about  the  pudding ;  Master  Tfauritan  )oe«U 
not  eat  it,  and  I  know  you'll  be  sorry  for  that.'  Well,  I  was  sonryj 
but  I  didn't  ohooee  to  say  so,  as  she  seemed  to  upset  roe, — so  says  I^ 

*  It's  a  pity  to  see  children  brought  up  to  care  for  things  of  the  flesh  ;* 
and  then  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out,  for  the  Missus  looked  so 
grave,  and  I  thought  of  my  darling  little  lad  pining  for  want  of  his 
food.  At  last  says  she,  *  Sally,  do  you  think  God  has  put  us  into  the 
world  just  to  be  selfish,  and  do  nothing  but  see  after  our  own  souls,  or 
to  help  one  another  with  heart  and  hand,  as  Christ  did  to  all  who 
wanted  help?'  .  .  .  Well,  I  would  not  give  it  up,  I  was  so  pig- 
headed about  my  soul ;  so  says  I,  '  I  wish  folks  would  be  content  willt 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  leave  other  folks  in  peace  to  work  out 
their  salvation ;'  and  t  groaned  out  pretty  loud  to  think  of  'ULimosfk 
soul.     I  often   think  since  she  smiled  a  bit  at  me;  but  she  said^ 

*  Well,  Sally,  to-morrow  you  shall  have  time  to  work  out  your  salva- 
tion ;  but  as  we  have  no  locusts  in  England,  and  I  don't  think  they'd 
agree  with  Master  Thurstan  if  we  had,  I  will  oome  and  make  tbt 
puddii^.' " — Vol.  ii,  p.  60. 

We  might  have  quoted  two  other  capital  narrations, — that  of 
Sally's  oners  of  marriage,  and  that  of  her  will-making.  A  moi^ 
delicate  bit  of  hnitiour  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  wise  conversatioii 
between  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  two  youngest  girls  as  to  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  love  in  their  sister  jemima, — how  exquisitely  true  to 
little-girl  nature,  let  lady  readers  judge,  if  they  will  be  honest 
enough  to  recollect  their  past  selves. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that  the  humour  of  "  Ruth,"  like  thai 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  disappears  before  the  end  of  the 
book ; — as  if  the  engrossing  contemplation  of  the  suflferings  of 
the  leading  personage  had  gradually  worked  upon  the  writer 
herself,  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  power,  or  at  least  of  the  wish, 
to  exhibit  the  gayer  aspects  of  life.  Something  of  this  feeling 
is  perhaps  to  be  traced  in  yoting  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  this  may  be  the  one  grain  of  truth  in  that  otherwise  moal 
insolent  saying,  that  "  if  Shakspeare  had  not  killed  Mercutio, 
Mercutio  would  have  killed  him."  It  is  only  the  very  highest 
and  ripest  genius  which  can  dare  to  bring  out  the  ludicrous  and 
the  pathetic  at  once  to  the  last, — as  in  that  one  marvellous  scene 
in  Vani^  Fair,  where  a  description  of  a  certain  meeting  at 
Ostend  from  a  steamer  in  the  midst  of  the  rain,  and  of  the 
"bobbing"  of  a  rather  foolish  and  no  longer  young  woman 
under  the  old  threadbare  cloak  of  a  dull,  awkward,  elderly  man 
named  Dobbin,  has  made  those  feel  their  eyes  water  who  other- 
wise rebel  most  stoutly  against  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's greatness.  The  last  we  see  of  Sally  in  "  Ruth**  is,  how- 
ever, a  piece  of  homely  pathos,  quite  as  true  and  characteristic 
as  her  earlier  humour.     She  is  standing  by  Ruth's  coffin  in  Mr. 
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Donne's  presence, — not  knowing  of  his  previons  relaiiions  witk 
her: — 

"  '  And  I  was  not  kind  to  you,  my  darling/  eaid  she,  paflsion- 
aiely  itddressing  tke  motionless,  serene  body, — ^  I  was  not  kind  to 
you.  I  frabbed  you  and  plagued  you  from  the  first,  my  lamb !  I 
came  and  cut  off  your  pretty  locks  in  this  very  room,  I  did,  and  you 
eaid  never  an  angry  word  to  me — no,  not  then,  nor  many  a  time  at 
after,  when  I  was  very  sharp  and  cross  to  you.  No !  I  never  was 
kind  to  you,  and  I  dunnot  think  the  world  was  kind  to  you,  ray  dar- 
ling ;  but  you  are  gone  where  the  angels  are  very  tender  to  snob  as 
3Poa — you  are,  my  poor  wench !'  She  bent  down  and  kissed  those  lip% 
Aom  whose  marble,  pnyielding  touch  Mr.  Donne  recoiled,  even  in 
tfconght"— Vol.  iii.  p.  297. 

On  tbe  whole,  we  take  it,  our  authoress  has  written  a  good^ 
fighteoofi;  true  book ;  such  a  book  as  shews  that  she  has  taken 
her  calling  as  an  author  in  Christian  earnest,  and  means  to  go 
on  in  it  from  strength  to  strength ;  such  a  book  as  befits  her  own 
«wee|  spirit,  and  will  make  her,  if  possible,  somewhat  more  lover 
able  to  all  who  love  her  already.  But  we  fancy  we  hear  some 
oiM  saying,  '^  Women  authors  indeed  I  why  must  we  have  women 
authors  ?  If  a  woman  is  a  wife,  and  a  mother  above  all,  how  can 
she  find  time  to  write  books?  what  business  has  she  to  write 
them?"  Now,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  have  no  partiality 
whatsoever  for  women  authors,  as  such ;  that  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  recollections  of  our  visits  in  old  days  to  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  is  that  of  certain  creatures  of  the 
female  aex,  with  ink  half-way  up  their  fingers,  and  dirty  shawls, 
and  frowsy  hair,  whom  we  usea  to  see  there ;  nay,  that  the  fact 
qS  a  woman's  having  written  a  book  would,  for  ourselves,  be  dor 
cidedly.  a  reason  naiher  for  going  out  of  her  way  than  for  going 
in  search  of  her.  But  we  have  to  notice  the  fact,  that  at  this 
particular  period  of  the  world's  history,  the  very  be$t  novels  in 
several  great  countries  happen  to  have  been  written  by  women ; 
that  there  is  no  American  novel  to  be  mentioned  side  by  side 
with  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom ;"  no  French  novj^ 
that  approaches  the  grandeur  of  George  Sand's  '^  Consuelo,"  pr 
the  perfect  grace  and  beauty  of  her  three  '^  idyls,"  ^^  La  Mare 
an  Diable,''  "  Fran9ois  le  Champi,''  and  "La  Petite  Fadette;" 
that  Miss  Bremer  and  Mrs.  Carlen  share  the  crown  of  Swedish 
novelism  ;  and  that,  setting  apart  the  two  great  popular  writers 
of  English  contemporary  fiction,  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  (whom 
vre  might  perhaps  best  characterize  by  saying,  that  the  works  of 
tb^  one  are  unacted  and  continuous  comedy — Dantesque  if  yoa 
will— and  those  of  the  other  unacted  and  continuous  meIodram% 
^tber  than  true  novels,)  the  two  novels  which  are  perhaps  most 
likely  of  all  to  survive  in  England  from  the  present  day,  are 
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^'  Mary  Barton"  and  "  Jane  Eyre."  This,  we  take  it,  is  a  fact, 
and  conseqnently  has  a  meaning,  which  God  has  put  into  it. 
Our  two  English  lady-novelists  are  certainly  barely  equal  together 
to  either  of  their  two  great  foreign  rivals,  if  they  are  to  be  so 
called.  Compared  with  the  epic  vastness  of  '^  Uncle  Tom,"  or 
the  mythic  dilogy  of  "  Consuelo,"  "  Maiy  Barton,"  "  Ruth," 
and  "Jane  Eyre"  are  but  single  cantos  or  acts,  or  as  detached 
groups  beside  the  huge  page  of  a  Last  Judgment  or  a  Marriage 
of  Cana.  But  still  these  works  do  far  more  than  stand  their 
ground  beside  those  of  even  veteran  masters  like  "  the  Caxtons," 
or  of  new  ones  like  "  Alton  Locke."  Fourier  used  to  say  that 
one-seventh  of  each  sex  was  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  the  other. 
And  if  George  Sand,  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  authoress  of  "  Jane 
Eyre"  and  "  Mary  Barton,"  stood  alone  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, we  might  feel  tempted  to  take  up  with  an  arith- 
metical rule,  rather  than  go  forward  in  search  of  a  reason.  But 
in  France  (in  spite  of  the  nature  of  French  female  education) 
Madame  Charles  Keybaud  comes,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
only  behind  G^eorge  Sand  in  point  of  permanent  literary  wortli 
as  a  novelist ;  in  America,  Miss  WetherelFs  "  Wide  Wide 
World"  and  her  "  Queechy"  are  now  only  second  in  popalarity 
to  "  Uncle  Tom  ;"  and  with  us  the  lady-novelists  are  so  numer- 
ous as  almost  to  defy  enumeration — from  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lerton,  the  authoress  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,"  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Norton,  and  Miss  Jewsbury,  through  Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss 
Lynn,  Miss  Mulock,  even  down  to  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mrs,  Trol- 
lope,  not  to  speak  of  the  past  efforts  of  Miss  Martineau  and  Mrs. 
Jameson,  or  of  what  is  felt  by  many  as  the  imperishable  fresh- 
ness of  Miss  Austin.  It  is  quite  clear  that  successful  noveW 
writing  amongst  women,  as  compared  with  men,  whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  success,  is  now-a-days  much  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  novel  to  be  the  picture  of  human  life 
in  a  pathetic,  or  as  some  might  prefer  the  expression,  in  a  sym- 
pathetic form,  that  is  to  say,  as  addressed  to  human  feeling, 
rather  than  to  human  taste,  judgment,  or  reason,  there  seems 
nothing  paradoxical  in  the  view,  that  women  are  called  to  the 
mastery  of  this  peculiar  field  of  literature.  \  We  know,  all  of  us, 
that  if  man  is  the  head  of  humanity,  woman  is  its  heart ;  and  as 
soon  as  education  has  rendered  her  ordinarily  capable  of  express- 
ing feeling  in  written  words,  why  should  we  be  surprised  to 
find  that  her  words  come  more  home  to  us  than  those  of  men, 
where  feeling  is  chiefly  concerned  ?  There  seems  nothing  im« 
probable  in  the  thought,  that  this  supremacy  of  woman  over  the 
novel  is  one  which  will  go  widening  and  deepening,  and  that 
only  through  her  shall  we  learn  what  resources  there  are  in  it 
for  doing  God's  work  upon  earth. 
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But  now  a  question  arises,  not  to  be  flinched  from.  What 
women  ought  to  write  novels,  that  novels  may  be  such  as  really 
ought  to  be  written  ?  A  very  common  feeling  suggests,  that  in 
our  social  state,  wherein  the  supply  of  educated  women,  fit  or- 
naments for  rich  men^s  houses,  but  unmeet  helps  for  poor  men's 
toils,  so  far  exceeds  the  demand  for  wives,  (polygamy  being  for- 
biddien  by  law,  in  spite  of  plutonomic  wisdom  and  the  acknow- 
ledged blessings  of  laissez-faire)^  hterature  is  a  fit  refuge  for 
their  activities  and  aspirations — an  honourable  employment  of 
their  aolitary  leisure — a  praiseworthy  source  of  worldly  inde- 
pendence«  But  yet,  when  we  look  at  female  writers,  we  cannot 
Im^P  being  struck  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  married,  as  a 
class,  over  the  single,  even  from  the  days  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  downwards ;  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving that  the  woman'^s  book  of  the  age — "  Uncle  lom's 
Oabin" — is  that  of  a  wifo  and  a  mother;  and  even  if  ^e  con^ 
trast  the  two  names  more  immediately  before  us,  those  of  the 
authoresses  of  "  Jane  Eyre"  and  "  Alary  Barton,"  many  of  us 
at  least  can  hardly  repress  the  feeling,  that  the  works  of  the 
former,  however  more  striking  in  point  of  intellect,  have  in  them 
a  something  harsh,  rough,  unsatisfying,  some  say  all  but  un- 
womanly, as  compared  with  the  full,  and  wholesome,  and  most 
womanly  perfection  of  the  other.* 

Is  there  anything  strange  in  this?  Would  not  the  reverse 
be  strange  rather  ?  K  the  novel  addresses  itself  to  the  heart, 
what  more  natural  than  that  it  should  then  reach  it  most  use- 
fully and  perfectly,  when  coming  from  the  heart  of  a  woman 
ripe  with  all  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  full  of  all  wifely  and  motherly 
experience  ?  No  doubt  a  young  lady — and  even  an  old  young 
laay — can  write  with  the  tear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  and  be^ 
come  a  great  and  good  novelist ;  but  somehow,  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  she  would  find  it  much  easier  to  write  in  the 
fear  of  God  if  she  had  already  to  write  in  the  fear  of  husband 
aad  children.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  love,  which,  after 
all,  must  form  the  staple  of  all  novel-writing,  an  unmarried 
woman  must  either  draw  upon  imagination,  or,  at  least,  upon 
what  one  may  call  the  prescience  of  the  heart ;  or  if,  indeed,  she 
draws  upon  her  expenence,  that  must  be  a  bitter  one,  and  one 
which  she  can  hardly  refer  to  without  departing,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  fair  and  becoming  reserve  of  her  sex.  So  that  she  is  per- 
petually swaying  between  these  three  dangers ;  of  being  abstract, 

*  The  foregoing  pages  were  in  the  Editor's  hands  before  we  bad  read  "  Villette.*' 
The  ooufirmation  which  that  work  affords  to  the  views  above  expressed  is  almost 
MunfiiL  We  entreat  the  aathoress  not  to  be  deladed  by  the  flatteries  of  joamal- 
latB,  into  a  belief  that  she  has  done  service  to  God  or  man  by  publishing  a  work 
so  unequal,  so  imperfect,  so  constantly  untrne  to  itself  and  to  her  own  great  powers, 
•••^Viilewe." 
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or  morbid)  or  something  like — we  must  mentioa  the  word— im- 
modest. And  although  love,  in  its  typical  form,  must  be  the  ff^9j^ 
stumbling-block  for  girl-novelists,  yet  the  same  applies,  more  or 
less,  to  all  affections  connected  with  it,  and  especially  the  parental 
ones.  And  we  think  it  will  be  found,  on  examining  most  of  tii9 
best  novels  by  the  best  unmarried  female  novelists,  such  as  those 
of  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Bremer,  Miss  Martineau,  Miss  Edgewortb, 
that  their  excellence  lies  always  away  from  the  depths  of  the 
most  passionate  human  affections,  and  consists  either  in  a  Dutcb 
painter's  accuracy  iu  desci^ibing  the  surfaces  and  outer  aspects 
of  social  or  domestic  life — in  the  development  of  some  individual 
character,  or  of  some  family  history — ^in  the  embodiment  of 
some  moral  or  economical  principle ;  or  lastly,  in  the  rendering 
of  the  harsher  passions.  Compare,  for  instance — to  choose  a 
foreign  instance — Miss  Bremer  with  Mrs.  Carlen,  and  the  ter- 
rible heart-struggle  of  the  "  Birthright"  with  the  sweet  "  int6- 
rieurs,"  as  the  French  would  say,  of  the  "  Home""  or  the  "  Neigh* 
hours,"  and  you  will  soon  see  the  difference.  The  one  has 
indeed  entered  into  life's  heart-battle ;  the  other  has  looked  at  it 
from  afar,  or  paints  it  at  second-hand. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  active-minded, 
quick-penned  young  ladies,  especially  if  devoid  of  those  precious 
safety-valves  to  youthful  hearts — intimate  female  friends — may, 
without  much  danger,  spend  their  leisure  (if  any)  in  scientific 
treatises,  histoiical  works,  and  the  like,  whether  original  or  tran- 
slated, specially  eschewing  novels  and  poetry,  at  least  "  Lyrics 
of  the  heart,"  and  abstaining,  if  any  way  possible,  from  print  \ 
provided  always,  that  upon  their  falling  in  love  they  do  put  aside 
all  such  labours,  and  only  wake  up  to  a  consciousness  of  having 
achieved  them,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  unknow- 
ingly done  so,  by  the  time  they  have  to  teach  their  children  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  the  difference  between  a  fixed 
star  and  a  planet,  a  snail  and  an  oyster,  a  steam-engine  and  a 
fire-engine.  By  this  time,  with  family  cares  upon  their  han<i% 
and  the  moral  responsibilities  of  their  now  completed  life  upon 
their  consciences,  to  write  aud  to  print  will  be  no  mere  temptar 
tions  to  their  vanity,  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  judge  whether 
they  are  really  called  upon  to  say  sometluDg  to  the  world**- 
wbether  they  have  that  to  say  which  their  husbands  will  gladly 
hear,  which  their  children  will  never  blush  to  read ;  and  whether 
their  calling  be  to  works  of  fiction,  or  to  the  severest  exercises  of 
thought,  we  are  sure  that  the  little  flaxen  heads  at  their  knees  will 
add  a  truth  and  a  charm  to  matter  and  style  alike,  though  it  be 
only  through  the  instinctive  erasure  of  those  hard  words  which 
Willie  does  so  cry  over  in  his  lesson.  And  the  world  will  receive 
such  works  with  a  righteous  deference.     All  will  feel  that  the 
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tfe  and  mother  can  have  no  time  to  lose ;  that  if  she  speaks,  it 
is  because  she  is  in  earnest,  and  mast  speak.  ' 

\  Bat  still,  what  is  to  become  of  the  women  who  remain  an- 
i^atried,  and  yet  have  gifts  sach  as  folly  qualify  them  to  do  good 
Service  in  literature  ?  Gently,  and  with  all  reverence  must  we 
fell  them — Endeavour  to  find  for  your  gifts  other  employments. 
Precisely  because  your  lot  is  a  solitary  one,  do  not  make  it  more 
so  by  literary  labours.  Precisely  because  you  are  denied  the 
most  blessed  enjoyments  of  the  heart,  strive  not  to  blight  your 
capacity  for  such  as  remain  to  you  by  giving  yourselves  up  to 
those  of  the  intellect.  Be  assured  oiP  this,  that  the  more  yon 
do  so,  the  more  you  will  be  exposed  to  unsex,  and  unhuma* 
nize  yourselves  by  degrees ;  to  become  pedantic  and  hard,  or 
sentknental  and  false.  Therefore,  try  to  make  to  yourselves,  if 
need  be,  living  and  practical  affections  and  duties,  in  the  place 
of  those  yOn  lose.  Because  you  have  leisure,  which  the  wife  and 
mother  has  not,  spend  that  leisure  upon  others,  in  that  way  in 
which  they  will  feel  most  sure  that  it  is  upon  them  that  you  are 
spending  it.  To  you  belongs  the  daily  working,  the  drudgery 
of  all  charitable  institutions.  The  adoptive  motherhood  of  the 
school  may  be  yours,  yours  the  adoptive  sisterhood  of  the  Nurses* 
Institution,  of  the  Penitentiary,  of  the  simple  district-visitor. 
Here,  together  with  the  household  of  your  own  parents,  of  your 
own  brothers  or  sisters,  is  the  sphere  within  which  your  heart 
HHiy  preserve  itself  fresh  and  lovely,  and  mellow  every  year 
m^yre  and  more.  Who  does  not  know  some  one  old  maid  who 
is  the  blessing  of  a  whole  circle?  Do  not  be  afraid  of  any 
talents  which  God  has  given  to  you  being  wasted  in  these  exer- 
cises, in  the  sincere,  conscientious,  life-long  struggle  to  make 
yourselves,  if  wives  you  cannot  be,  yet  the  best  of  sisters,  friends, 
and  all  but  mothers.  Would  you  learn  how?  Let  us  point 
yon  to  this  description  of  one  devoting  herself  to  perhaps  the 
most  painful  at  first  of  all  womanly  tasks  to  the  ladi/j  the  voca- 
tion of  a  sick-nurse  : — 

**  At  first  her  work  lay  exclusively  amoug  the  paupers.  At  first, 
too,  there  was  a  recoil  from  many  circumstances,  which  impressed  upon 
her  the  most  fally  the  physical  sufferings  of  those  whom  she  tended. 
But  she  tried  to  lose  the  sense  of  them,  or  rather  to  lessen  them,  and 
mak*  tbem  take  their  appoiDted  places — in  thinking  of  the  individuals 
UMmailvea,  as  separate  from  their  decaying  frames ;  and  all  alosg  she* 
bad  eaougb  self-command  to  control  herself  from  expressing  any  sigD 
of  repugnance.  She  allowed  herself  uo  nervous  haste  of  movement  or 
touch  that  should  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poorest,  most  friendless  crea- 
ture who  ever  lay  a  victim  to  diseajse.  There  was  no  rough  getting 
over  of  all  the  disagreeable  and  painful  work  of  her  employment. 
When  it  was  a  lessening  of  pain  to  have  the  touch  careful  and  delicate, 
and  the  ministration  performed  with  gradual  skill,  Ruth  thought  of 
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lier  charge,  and  uot  of  beraelf.  As  she  had  foretold,  she  found  a  us 
for  all  her  powers.  The  poor  patients  themselves  were  unoonsoLoiislj 
gratified  and  soothed  by  her  harmony  and  refinement  of  manner^  ro' 
and  gesture.  If  this  harmony  and  refinement  had  been  merely  snpei;] 
ficial,  it  would  not  have  had  this  balmy  effect.  That  arose  from  itfo 
being  the  true  expression  of  a  kind,  modest,  and  humble  spirit.  By 
degrees,  her  reputation  as  a  nurse  spread  upwards,  and  many  sougbt 
her  good  ofiices  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  them.  AVhatever 
remuneration  was  offered  to  her,  she  took  simply,  and  without  com- 
ment. .  .  .  She  went  wherever  her  services  were  first  called  for. 
If  the  poor  bricklayer,  who  broke  both  his  legs  in  a  fall  from  the 
scaffolding,  sent  for  her  when  she  was  disengaged,  she  went  and  re- 
mained with  him  till  he  could  spare  her,  let  who  would  be  the  next 
claimant  From  the  happy  and  prosperous  in  all  but  health,  she  would 
oocasionally  beg  off,  when  some  one  less  happy  and  more  friendless 
asked  for  her,  and  sometimes  she  wonld  ask  for  a  little  money  <  .  .  W 
give  to  such  in  their  time  of  need.  But  it  was  astonishing  how  much 
she  was  able  to  do  without  money. 

*'  Her  ways  were  very  quiet ;  she  never  spoke  much.  .  .  .  And 
yet,  Ruth's  silence  was  not  like  reserve ;  it  was  too  gentle  and  tender 
for  that.  It  had  more  the  effect  of  a  hush  of  all  loud  or  disturbing 
emotions,  and  out  of  the  deep  calm  the  words  that  came  forth  had  a 
beautiful  power.  She  did  not  talk  much  about  religion ;  but  those 
who  noticed  her  knew  that  it  was  the  unseen  banner  which  she  was 
following.  The  low-breathed  sentences  which  she  spoke  into  the  ear 
of  the  sufferer  and  the  dying  carried  them  upwards  to  God. 

*'  She  gradually  became  known  and  respected  among  the  roughest 
boys  of  the  rough  populace  of  the  town.  They  would  make  way  for 
her  when  she  passed  along  the  streets,  with  more  deference  than  they 
used  to  most ;  for  all  knew  something  of  the  tender  care  with  which 
she  had  attended  this  or  that  sick  person ;  and  besides,  she  was  ao 
often  in  connexion  with  death,  that  something  of  the  superstitious  awe 
with  which  the  dead  were  regarded  by  those  rough  boys  in  the  midst 
of  their  strong  life,  surrounded  her. 

"  She  herself  did  not  feel  changed.  She  felt  just  as  faulty,  as  far 
from  being  what  she  wanted  to  be,  as  ever.  She  best  knew  how  many 
of  her  good  actions  were  incomplete,  and  marred  with  evil." — Tol.  iii. 
p.  171. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  unmarried  woman,  any  more  than  any  other  mem<^ 
ber  of  the  human  fisimily,  is  exempt  from  that  great  Christitn 
equity  which  makes  knowledge,  talent,  genius,  trusts  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  We  do  not  say  that  when,  doing  her  duty  in 
the  state  of  life  to  which  God  has  called  her,  she  nas  gathered 
up  treasures  of  experience  which  she  feels  will  be  useful  to 
others,  whether  in  the  practice  of  art,  or  in  tuition,  or  in  the 
discipline  of  charity,  it  is  not  her  business,  if  she  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  communicate  those  treasures  to  others,  by  print  or 
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otherwise.  Naj,  if,  after  all,  she  still  feels  upon  her  the  unmis- 
takable call  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  her  readers  in  the  repre- 
aentatioo  of  homan  life  through  the  novel,  and  has  made  up  her 
mind  beforehand  as  to  the  limits  of  her  vocation,  God  forbid 
that  we  shonld  deny  her  the  right  of  exercising  it.  Who  would 
wish  that  gentle  Frederika  Bremer  had  never  written,  old  maid 
though  she  be?  But  before  you  hope  to  write  as  Frederika 
Bremer  has  written,  see  first  what  she  is ;  see  through  her  books, 
if  not  in  friendly  intercourse  with  herself,  the  tender,  kindly 
nature  of  the  woman,  and  how  she  has  schooled  herself  into  all 

Saceful  cheerfulness  and  sympathy,  and  from  what  a  long  and 
tbful  experience  flow  her  ever  charming  descriptions  of  family 
life  and  its  duties.  To  be  as  good  a  writer  as  Frederika  Bremer, 
a  girl  must  first  be  as  good  a  woman,  and  she  will  hardly  become 
so  till  she  finds  herself — not  very  much  younger. 

We  are  writing  here  for  our  age  and  country,  for  Christians 
and  for  Protestants,  in  a  society  which  brooks  of  no  monastic 
siBclusions,  in  which  the  active  duties  of  charity  sit  fair  and 
seemly  upon  the  unmarried  woman,  in  which  no  man  would 
dare  to  think  worse  of  a  lady,  because  he  met  her  coming  forth 
alone  from  a  poor  cottage.  There  have  indeed  been  times,  there 
are  countries  and  states  of  society,  and  of  religious  feeling,  in 
which  women,  especially  young  women,  have  not  this  blessed 
English,  and,  above  all,  Protestant  freedom  to  do  good,  or  are 
barely  allowed  to  do  so  under  the  penalty  of  soul-destroying 
vows.  Where  this  is  the  case,  we  have  no  heart  to  condemn 
the  poor  nun  for  any  literary  effort,  however  bizarre  or  pedantic 
it  may  be,  and  have  little  doubt  that  sometimes  through  litera- 
ture alone  will  some  noble,  womanly  soul  find  utterance  for  her 
choked  and  stified  yearnings  towards  all  loving  righteousness. 
Nay,  the  reading  of  "  Ruth"  has  strongly  called  to  our  mind, 
sometimes  by  analogy  of  subject,  sometimes  by  contrast  of  treat- 
ment, a  strange  work  of  the  tenth  century,  the  plays  of  the  nun 
Hrotsvitha,*  of  the  Abbey  of  Gandesheim  in  Swabia,  two  of 
which,  the  "  Abraham"  and  the  ^'  Paphnutius,"  are,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  earliest  womanly  pleading  for  the  reformation 
of  erring  women — a  pleading  only  heard  centuries  later,  and 
realised  in  the  Romish  female  penitential  orders.  In  the 
"  Abraham,"  she  shews  us  an  old  hermit  going  forth,  in  secular 
costume,  to  rescue  a  niece  from  a  life  of  sin,  tenderly  striving 
with  h^  for  her  own  redemption,  chiding  her  for  not  telling  him ' 
that  she  was  lost,  that  he  and  his  fellow  hermit  might  have  done 
penance  for  her ;  bidding  her  take  heart  in  her  self-reproaches, 
since  "  who  ever  was  exempt  from  sin,  save  only  the  Son  of  the 


*  See  ^  Th^tr«  de  Hrotsvitha,  religieuse  ftllemande  du  dixi^ii(e  sitele,  par 
Charles  Magnin."    Paris,  Dnpmt,  1045. 
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Virgin  V — appealing  to  her  own  better  nature  by  insisting  on 
his  own  love  for  her,  which  had  made  him  leave  the  wilderness, 
break  the  rule,  mingle  with  the  dissolute ;  entreating  her  to  have 
pitY  on  the  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone,  and  to  lay  asider 
^^  that  dangerous  despair,  a  heavier  weight,  I  know,  than  all  the 
sins  which  thou  hast  committed/'  She  yields  at  last,  and  he 
exclaims,  "  Now  art  thou  really  mine  own  daughter ;  now  will 
I  love  tnee  above  all  things."  They  start  on  their  journey,  and 
she  says  she  will  follow  his  horse.  '^  Not  so,"  he  answers,  ^  but 
I  will  go  a«fi>ot,  and  place  thee  on  my  horse,  lest  the  roo^ 
road  cut  thy  tender  feet."  Think  of  what  a  nun's  life  is,  and 
of  what  a  nun's  heart  must  be ;  think  of  the  almost  unoonqaer** 
able  self-righteousness  of  professed  chastity,  and  then  measure 
the  depth  of  earnest,  womanly  sympathy  which  must  have  been, 
beating  in  the  heart  of  this  poor  Swabian  nun,  to  make  her  pot 
fiwtli  such  loving  words,  words  so  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  dear 
Roth  herself  I  And  if,  in  the  '^  Paphnutins,"  her  other  play  oo 
a  similar  subject,  which  exhibits  the  conversion  of  the  haiiot 
Thais  by  another  hermit,  she  describes  the  holy  man  as  acting, 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  spirit  of  the  rudest  monkish  severity,  and 
imposing  on  the  penitent  the  most  austere  penance,  and  oae 
which  wears  her  life  away,  the  true  woman  bursts  forth  at  the 
last.  A  disciple  of  Anthony  sees  in  a  vision  ^^a  bed  strewn 
splendidly  in  heaven  with  white  garments,  over  which  four 
radiant  virgins  preside,  and  seem  to  guard  it  by  their  presence,"'* 
and  which  he  thinks  must  be  destined  for  ^^  his  father  and  lord, 
Anthony."  But  a  divine  voice  tells  him,  ^^  Not,  as  thou  hopest, 
for  Anthony,  but  for  Thais  the  harlot  is  this  glory  reserved." 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  more  "  respectable"  nuns  of  Oandes- 
heim,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Mr.  Bradshaws  of  the  day,  male  and 
female,  were  not  shocked  at  such  doctrine,  which  actually  placed 
a  penitent  harlot  above  a  saintly  hermit? 

So  Hrotsvitha  wrote — she  could  do  no  more ;  and  for  such 

words  as  these  we  will  gladly  overlook  many  a  page  of  pedantry*. 

But  suppose  Hrotsvitha  amongst  us,  a  Protestant  woman,  and, 

if  you  like  it,  an  old  maid.     Do  you  think  she  would  be  con* 

tented  with  tcriting  about  the  reformation  of  her  erring  sisters  f 

or  would  she  not  rather  do  it,  and,  so  far  as  other  duties  would 

allow,  give  herself  up  to  the  doing  of  it,  heart  and  soul  ?     Or 

if,  being  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she  had  but  a  few  crumbs  of 

leisure  to  spare  for  this  blessed  purpose,  then,  indeed,  might  we 

expect  her  to  make  the  most  of  ner  experience  for  the  benefit  of 

others,  to  teach  by  preaching  when  she  could  not  by  example ; 

h.'*^d  in  that  case,  covering  painful  fact  with  the  garb  of  iact^like 

discipii.  ,,j^^ijgj.  ^[jaQ  borrowing  a  legend  as  a  vehicle  for  her  own 

tunity,  to  ^^j  desires,  we  might  very  likely  find  her  writiog  a 

^  novel's  name  would  be — "  Ruth." 
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Abt.  YL^BuUetin  de  la  SocUt4  de  FHistairs  du  PtoUstan- 
ikfM  Fran^oM.  Documents  historiques  inSdUs  et  oriffinaux. 
1^  mnie  1862.     No.  1  et  2.     Paris. 

Thb  present  century,  among  other  instances  of  progress,  hasj 
been  particnlarly  distinguished  by  that  which  has  been  made  in 
the  art  of  writing  History.  The  historian  of  the  present  day,  if 
he  desire  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  public,  must  not  content 
bhiMelf  with  merely  copying  bis  predecessors,  but  he  must  have 
reecmrse  to  original  sources  of  information,  documents  hidden 
away  firom  pulmc  sight  in  the  archives  of  governments,  or  ia 
the  chests  of  private  families.  Those  relating  to  the  same  events, 
he  must  compare  with  critical  skill,  and  sift  the  evidence  which 
they  present  to  him.  However  difficult  it  may  be  for  a  historian 
to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from  all  bias  in  certain  matters 
which  deeply  interest  him,  yet  it  is  expected  frem  him  that  he 
shall  not  write  as  a  partisan.  We  now  require  truth  above  alt 
things  in  studying  the  transactions  of  bygone  days,  and  the 
writer  who  seems  to  transgress  its  bounds,  is  certain  to  meet  with 
explorers  in  the  same  field  to  do  battle  with  him. 

■  One  benefit  which  this  critical  method  of  writing  history  has 
prodnoed  to  us,  has  been  the  raising  of  Archasology  into  a  useful 
science.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  often  was,  a  mere  amusement, 
it  has  become  an  instrument  for  clearing  up  the  state  of  former 
ttme9.  Antiquities  of  various  kinds  are  now  not  merely  objects 
to-be  gazed  on,  but  they  are  used  as  illustrations  of  the  records 
cf  history ;  and  manuscripts,  instead  of  lying  in  public  and  pri- 
vate museums,  as  matters  of  curiosity  to  visitors,  and  of  vanity 
to  possessors,  are  not  only  diligently  sought,  but  carefully  copied, 
ana,  if  necessary,  translated,  and  thus  rendered  available  to  the 
student,  and  made  of  great  utility  to  the  historian. 

Every  civilized  country  has  now  its  societies  for  collecting 
and  preserving  the  documents  which  throw  lieht  upon  its  his- 
twy.  Many  of  these  have  been  already  published,  and  have 
been  found  of  great  value  in  a  historical  point  of  view ;  and  as 
oW  societies  are  becoming  more  zealous  and  active,  new  ones  are 
springing  into  existence  with  specific  objects,  limited  fields  of 
inquiry,  which,— just  because  they  are  limited,  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  efiect  on  historical  science,  by  directing  parti- 
cular attention  to  them. 

Among  the  countries  where,  in  modern  times^  history  has 
been  cultivated  in  a  critical  spirit,  certainly  France  may  claim 
a  distinguished  rank.     Men  like  Daru,  Barante,  Thierry,  Miche* 
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let,  M^rirafee,  Thiers,  and  the  learned  ex-Professor  of  History  at 
the  University,  Guizot,  help  to  shed  a  lustre  upon  any  country. 
In  France,  also,  have  been  published,  by  the  liberal  assistance 
of  former  governments,  and  by  societies,  extensive  series  of  his- 
torical records,  including  the  best  collections  of  memoirs  and 
letters  throwing  light  upon  various  periods  of  European  history.* 
It  is  obvious  that  the  researches  thus  made  and  brought  to  light 
by  the  industry  of  a  number  of  fellow-workers,  not  only  facilitate 
the  labours  of  those  who  afterwards  combine  these  elements  into 
regular  histories,  by  presenting  to  them  the  documents  which 
they  require  in  an  accessible  form,  instead  of  having  to  search 
for  them  in  various  repositories,  and  decyphering  manuscripts 
often  difficult  to  read ;  but  many  interesting  pieces  have  been 
published,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  even  known. 

It  is  because  we  appreciate  the  utility  of  societies  ha\'ing  for 
their  object  the  collection  of  historical  documents  and  informa* 
tion,  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  the  one  the  title 
of  whose  first  bulletin  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  But  we 
will  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  our  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  tlie 
specific  end  of  this  Society  of  the  history  of  French  Protestant- 
ism,— the  formation  of  a  body  of  documentary  evidence  concern- 
ing the  history,  as  well  of  French  Protestants  within  France,  as 
of  those  who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  country  in  times  of 
persecution,  together  with  the  various  fortunes  of  their  descen- 
dants in  foreign  lands.  There  is  no  history  that  can  surpass  in 
interest  that  of  the  different  phases  of  Protestantism  in  France ; 
its  rfse  and  struggles  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  its  prosperity 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth ;  the  attempt  at  ex-* 
tirpating  it  at  the  end  of  the  latter  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century ;  and  its  re-establishment,  as  a  church  recognised 
by  the  State,  since  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Whatever  can 
bring  to  light  fresh  information,  whether  from  manuscripts  or 
from  forgotten  printed  works,  to  put  those  important  events  in 
a  clear  point  of  view,  must  be  of  the  utmost  interest. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  congratulation  among  Protestants — 
and  it  is  often  admitted  by  the  more  liberal  of  their  adversaries — 
that  the  reformed  religion  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  But  it  has  not  been  quite  so 
clearly  perceived  that  the  Reformation  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  reawakened  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind  to  exercise  its  jod^ 
ment  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance.     Accordingly, 

*  The  "  Soci^t<5  de  PHiatoire  de  France"  was  founded  in  1 884  by  Meflsra.  Gnisot, 
Barante,  &c.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Comity  des  Documens,*'  instituted  by 
M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  From  these,  historical  setence 
has  deHved  great  benefits. 
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Mi  ita  nsoy  tminbers  of  thinking  men  in  erecj  conntiy  oi  Europe 
^adlj  embraced  its  doctrines ; — openly,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  safety,  or  privately  in  those  countries  where  dissent  from 
the  ruling  Church  was  crushed  by  the  most  cruel  punishments, 
Thusy  in  France  during  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  all  the 
leaming  and  talent  was  on  the  Protestant  side,*  as  the  side  of 
progress,  unless  in  cases  where  interest  interfered ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  numbers  of  the  nobility,  including  the 
BcHirboos  and  the  Cond^,  adopted  the  reformed  creed*  It  may 
be  easily  understood  that  many  of  these  persons  were  not  actu- 
ated by  a  deep  dense  of  religion.  The  assumptions  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  and  of  the  hierarchy,  the  absurdity  of  the  superstitions 
promoted  by  them,  the  unreasonableness  of  many  of  their  doo* 
trines,  and  the  loose  lives  of  some  of  the  clergy,  disgusted  many^ 
and  are  quite  enough  to  account  for  a  portion  of  the  progress  of 
the  Beformation«  Much  of  what  we  have  mentioned  still  appears 
to  our  eyes  in  the  Church  of  Home ;  but  it  has  been  so  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  Keformation  that  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  scarcely  have  recognised  it  in  the  eighteenth,  as 
it  shewed  itself  in  Protestant  countries  and  in  France,  t  Al- 
though civilisation  was  advancing  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  literature  was  reviving,  soon  to  produce 
aome  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  human  mind,  yet  there  remained 
still  much  coarseness  of  manners,  turbulence,  and  even  ferocity. 
The  perpetual  wars  which  raged  in  various  parts  of  Europe  had 
ffreally  impede  the  soothing  effects  of  literature  and  of  the  arts. 
When  the  Befermation  began,  the  dominant  Church  regarded 
the  persecution  of  innovators  as  a  sacred  duty ;  nothing  but  the 
mtirpoHon  o£  heretics  was  thought  of.  Heresy  was  conudered 
not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  crime.  Even  in  subsequent  times,  in 
^  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  by  the  Jesuit  Maldona- 
laa — a  text-book  in  many  Bomanist  seminaries,  and  recently 
beautifully  printed-^on  the  parable  .of  the  tares  in  the  wheat, 
(Matt.  xiii.  24,)  he  quotes  the  opini(Ni  of  some  who  used  the 

•  M.  Ch.  Labitte  says — "  The  Refoitnation  (in  France)  bad  the  privilege,  and 
fthnost  the  m<mopoIy  of  learning  and  talenf 

f  One  of  the  Eliennes,  better  known  by  their  Latinized  name  of  SUphanui — 

the  celebrated  printers has  left  a  very  extraordinary  book  under  the  title  of 

"Apologie  d'H^rodote.**  It  seems  that  objections  were  made  by  some  of  the 
hamed  of  that  day  to  certain  statements  of  Herodotaa,  as  being  incredible.  The 
^an  followed  by  Etienne  ia  this  book  is  to  relate  a  number  of  criminal  actions  of 
Itomish  ecclesiastics,  as  matters  of  notoriety,  shewing  his  contemporaries  that,  in 
their  own  experience,  occurrences  had  taken  pUce  which  exceeded  those  narrated 
by  Herodotus  in  improbability.  The  usual  method  of  the  time  was  employed  to 
rofote  the  book  ;  both  it  and  the  author  were  sentenecd  to  be  burned.  The  hitter, 
however,  escaped  to  the  Jura  mountains ;  and  as  the  work  and  his  effigy  were 
eMwmned  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  never  in  his  life  so 
•old  as  on  the  day  that  he  was  burned. 

VOL.  XIX.      NO.  XXXVII.  M 
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Lord'i  words,  ^^  Let  both  g;rov9  together  until  the  harveeti'"  M 
nn  argameot  against  the  propriety  of  putting  heretics  to  deatbi 
But  he  sbews^  that  as  thie  text  cannot  be  used  to  j^reirent'  tb0 
civil  magistrate  from  punishing  criminals,  so  it  does  not  interfere 
witii  the  duty  of  persecutinii;  heresy,  which  is  worse  than  murden 
sin<^  it  slays  the  soul.  With  such  opinions,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  more  conscientious  men  in  authority  were,  the  more 
barbarous  should  be  their  conduct.  The  only  check  which  they 
mceived^^besides  that  inconsistency  which  sometimes  laakss 
men  act  right  in  spite  of  bad  principles—was  the  difficulty  of 
parrying  out  what  tney  considered  their  duty,  when  their  adver* 
saries  t^came  too  strong  for  thenu  Francis  the  First  bepaa  by 
burning  heretics;  but  during  the  reigns  of  his  scm  and  three 
grandsons,  under  the  guardianship  of  Catherine  de  M^cis^  ee 
many  pow^ul  nobles  had  embraced  the  reformed  foith,  and  the 
royal  power  was  so  weak,  that  a  degree  of  toleration  was  extort 
for  them,  at  least  from  judicial  prosecutions.  The  house  of 
Guise,  a  foreign  family  settled  in  Lorraine,  but  having  property 
in  France,  were  the  champions  of  the  Boman  Catholic  cauae^ 
while  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  the  bead  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
Court  fluctuated  between  the  two.  Religion  was  more  or  lesa  ft 
pretext  for  both^  under  which  they  fought  for  their  temperdi 
mterests,  and  both  lost  their  lives  by  assassination  in  the  civil 
war  which  they  had  fomented.  The  Duke*s  son,  Henry,  fol- 
lowed in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  helped  to  suggest  the  maasaore 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  which  Coligny,  the  successor  of  Coad^ 
perished.  Henry  de  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  ol 
Lorraine,  formed  the  notorious  Catholic  League,  with  the  osten<» 
sible  purpose  of  defending  their  religion  against  the  Huguenots, 
and  of  preventing  Henry  of  Bourbon,  the  next  heir  to  ihe  throno, 
from  ascending  it«  They  were  both  assassinated  by  command 
of  the  King,  Henry  IH.,  who  found  that  the  power  which  diey 
had  gained  over  the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  really  turned 
against  his  authority.  He  met  with  the  same  fate  himself  shortly 
iSerwards,  and  in  him  ended  the  house  of  Valois. 

Henry  IV.  was  now  king  de  jure,  but  the  adherents  of  the 
league  refused  to  acknowledge  a  sovereign  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope.  Although  he  had  been  victorious  in  several  battles,  and 
held  Paris  closely  besi^ed,  yet  many  circumstanoos  concurred 
to  make  it  apparently  very  difficult  for  a  king  professing  the 
reformed  religion  to  reign  over  the  French  people*  His  oppo- 
nents still  formed  a  considerable  and  very  bitter  party,  backed 
by  the  then  powerful  house  of  Austria,  in  an  evil  hour  Henry 
of  Bourbon  nearicened  to  the  promptings  of  temporary  esCpe- 
diency,  $nd  apostatized  from  what  in  his  heart  and  soul  he  knew 
to  be  the  truth,  to  gain  peaceful  posaessiou  of  the  thiose-  of 
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Rrance;  not,  howercr,  as  it  has  been  snpposed,  withoat  indignant 
remonstrance  from  the  pious  members  of  the  communion  which 
be  was  fbrsaking.  His  best  friend  Duplessis^Momay,  strongly 
advised  him  against  this  setting  at  nought  of  conscience,  and  the 
bolleiATi  above  mentioned  publishes  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
fh>m  Theodore  Beza,  then  the  principal  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  dissuading  him  from  his  contemplated  change  of  reli- 
gfcwi.*  Henry,  however,  loved  this  present  world,  went  throng 
the  mummery  of  a  public  discussion,  and  changed  his  religion 
l«rith  ft  je^.t  Still,  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities,  im* 
boed  with  truly  liberal  principles,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his 
Mdole,  and  resolved  to  use  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  j 
TO  did  much,  and  was  preparing  to  do  more  to  quell  the  despo- 
tism of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  huge  power  weighed  upon 
SilmpeaA  polftics,  and  on  the  cause  of  reformation,  when  the 
kmife'  of  a  fanatic  deprived  France  of  her  best  king.  This  iSy 
^rbaps,  the  only  instance  history  can  furnish  of  an  assassinaftion, 
er  a  judicial  murder,  really  promoting  the  ultimate  object  pro*> 
posed.  The  assassination  of  CsBsar  did  not  restore  the  Roman 
RepuUlc.  That  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  crush  the 
CNitch  revolt.  And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cases.  But  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  probably 
saved  Austria  from  being  humbled,  and  certainly  lea  to  the 
political  ascondencv  of  Roman  Catholics.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne  he  had  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes, 
^hieh  secured  the  free  exercise  of  worship  to  his  former  co-reli- 
'gionists,  which  they  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century.  But  this 
edict  contained  two  clauses,  which  subsequently  injured  the 
Iteformed  Churdi.  The  one  was,  that  Henry,  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  Huguenots,  granted  them  certain  cities 
4Mid  districts,  which  created  an  imperium  in  imperioy  and  pre^ 
VMited  the  amalgamation  of  persons  of  the  two  creeds ;  the  other, 
that  in  giving  a  legal  constitution  to  the  Protestant  party,  it  had 
been  put  under  the  direction  of  assemblies,  in  which  tne  votes 
and  tne  influence  of  their  ministers  preponderated.  The  fir^ 
im>ught  the  Huguenots  into  collisbn  with  the  government  of 
CavAnal  Richelieu,  whose  great  object  was  the  p^itical  unity  of 
SVance.  A  civil  war  was  the  consequence,  in  which  they  were 
defeated ;  and  La  Bochelle,  their  stronghold,  was  taken  from 
tkem.     However,  toleration  was  still  granted  them. 

The  second  had  the  eflfect  of  aHenating  the  feudal  nobility 


«  Thi»  JeHer  disppeeA  of  thf  uMrtion  of  Schloeser,  iIm  nothor  ol  a  GtmiAn  lifi 
of  Besa,  and  of  Vuili^miii,  **  Histoire  do  la  Conftfdtetion  SuidM,**  who  copied  bin, 
Ibat  "hcttL  a))proved  of  the  abjuration  of  the  king  tbroughpoKtical  motive*. 

t  Jholi  Vaol  biea  tuM  iMMa.w(LeUer  to4^briella  &&tir6e.) 
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firom  ttieiHy  who  wece  mortified  at  having  to  play  a  aeootada-xj^ 

Kirt  to  the  pastors.  During  the  civil  war,  just  alhided  to,  thia^ 
uc  de  Eohan,  presiding  in  Languedoc  over  one  of  those  assem-t 
bjies,  had  been  exposed  to  the  violent  invectives  and  unseemly 
interruptions  of  the  more  influential  pastors;  exasperated  by 
their  turbulence,  he  exclaimed :  ^^  Ye  are  nothing  but  republic 
cans ;  I  would  rather  preside  over  an  assembly  of  wolves,  tbai> 
an  assembly  of  ministers."*  At  the  same  time  the  government 
bestowed  all  its  f&vour  upon  Boman  Catholics ;  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  coveted  by  the  nobility,  was  confined  to  them.f  Xhf 
excitement  of  war  once  over,  many  of  those  warlike  barons  re^ 
laxed  in  their  ardour  for  a  cause  which  they  had  embraced  with^ 
out  any  strong  religious  convictions.  The  consequence  was,  that 
numbers  of  the  nobles  returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome  durii^g 
ihe  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Under  Louis  XIV^  the  cultivation 
pf  letters  and  science  spread  amon^  the  professors  of  the  Boman* 
ist  creed ;  the  glory  of  the  great  king  dazzled  the  young  nobility, 
who  followed  him  in  his  victories ;  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
had  many  men  of  learning  and  talent  among  them,  some  of  the 
highest  genius.  Bossuet,  especially,  produced  a  powerful  effect 
bv  his  controversial  works.  By  the  time  that  Louis  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  few  of  the  distinguished  families  who  had  once 
professed  the  refoi*med  creed  remained  faithful  to  it.  The  most 
illustrious  houses — the  Bourbons,  Colignys,  La  Tr^mouilles, 
Bouillons,  La  Bochefoucaults,  Bobans,  the  Duke  of  Montausier, 
the  Marquises  of  Maintenon,  Poi^y,  Montlouet,  D'Bntragues, 
|dl  gradually  abjured  Protestantism,  Its  stronghold  was  now 
^mong  the  lesser  Bobility,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  industrious 
artisans.  As  long  as  the  higher  nobility  were  ready  to  defend 
their  opinions  with  the  sword,  those  opinions  were  respected. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Protestants  had  become  a  peaceable  and 
harmless  flock,  the  king's  conscience  awoke  to  the  sin  of  tolerat- 
ing heresy.  That  conscience  had  slumbered  during  the  greatier 
part  of  his  long  reign,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  improprie^ 
of  toleration,  but  to  the  indulgence  of  every  sin  which  disgraces 
and  hardens  the  heart  of  man.  And  when  old  age  chilled  lon^^ 
indulged  sensuality,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  remorse,  bis  cqok$ 
invented}  liqueurs  to  warm  the  royal  stomachy  and  his  confessors 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  never-dying  fire  of  consciencei  bjy 
advising  the  noble  sinner  to  offer  up  his  heretical  subjects  aa  a 
holocaust  to  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven. 

Persecution  among  all  who  practise  it,  has  usuallv  sought  an 
excuse  in  endeavouring  to  connect  disloyalty^  and  other  criminal 
* ■   ■   11      1 1 ■■  ■  ■  ■ .11  I II » 

«  BuUetiii,  p.  47.  t  Ball^liii,  p.  66. 

X  Ihit  k  a  liUnJ  fact.    Sm  BriiUHSaparin,  JPJkynoiuifie  duj^^  . 
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principles,  with  religions  opinions.  Onr  Protestant  ancestors 
Ans'  endearoared  to  justify  their  penal  laws  against  Boman 
Catholic  and  other  dissenters.  In  France,  even  now,  snch  is 
the  pretext  for  prohibiting  all  bnt  the  creeds  recognised  by  the 

Sjvemment,  to  meet  for  religious  worship.  In  Italy,  oath-break- 
g  sovereigns  are  using  the  same  excuse  to  stifle  the  love  of  the 
truth  among  some  of  their  subjects.  Count  Guicciardini  is  ex« 
mating  in  exile  the  crime  of  reading  the  Bible :  and  a  still  more 
horrible  sentence  has  recently  startled  the  self-styled  enlightened 
Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century :  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai 
were  sentenced  by  the  paternal  Christian  government  of  Tus-; 
cany  to  four  years'  hard  labour  as  galley-slaves,  for  the  same 
crime  which  the  Holy  Spirit  praises  in  the  men  of  Bereat 
Hundreds  in  Italy  are  trembling  because  they  have  had  an  in- 
sight into  the  truth ;  and  all  because  the  emissaries  of  Romd 
have  persuaded  stolid  or  selfish  princes  that  freedom  of  con- 
science is  dangerous  to  their  government.  But  even  this  excuse 
Louis  XIV.  had  not.  Since  the  pacification  by  Richelieu,  the 
Ph)testants  had  been  pre-eminent  for  their  loyalty.  In  the  war 
of  the  Fronde,  during  the  king's  minority,  efforts  were  vainly 
made  by  Roman  Catholic  lords  to  draw  them  into  the  opposition 
against  the  Queen-mother  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  They  re- 
mained firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  contributed  more  than  aur 
other  class  of  men,  by  their  industry  and  enterprise,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country.  Bigotry — unmitigated  inexcusable  bigotryi 
dictated  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  despot 
imagined,  that  at  the  word  of  bis  mouth  his  Protestant  subjects 
would  all  renounce  their  faith.  His  wretched  clerical  advisers 
told  him  so.  But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
measures  employed, — the  hangingof  ministers,  the  dragonnades, 
the  galleys, — proved  inefTectual  with  the  greater  number.  Thou- 
sands of  families  sought  new  countries  where  they  might  worship 
God  in  peace.  France  was  impoverished,  and  Efolland,  Prussia. 
England,  and  Ireland,  gainea  new  branches  of  industry,  and 
valuable  citizens.  Protestantism  lingered  a  weak  plant,  until 
the  Revolution  once  more  gave  it  air  and  liberty  to  expand  its 
branches. 

hi  the  meantime,  while  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  ex- 
terminated or  banished  firom  France,  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  was  slowly  growing  in  the  land.  That  dissatisfaction 
with  superstition  ana  priestly  arrogance,  which  had  once  found 
Its  cure  in  the  Reformation,  now  took  the  form  of  a  cold,  sneer- 
ing infidelity.  The  Christian  religion,  which  Protestantism  had 
preserved  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  was  weighed  down  by,  and 
sunk^ufideKy  the  perversions  of  Romanism.  In  persecuting  the 
Huguenots,-^  LoBts  XIY.  sowed  to  the  wtnd,  and  his  descends 
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ant)  Louis  XYI.,  reaped  the  whirlwind.  Infidelity  was  one  of 
the  main  influences  which  caused,  not  the  Revolution,  but  tbe 
horrors  of  it,  and  cost  that  unfortunate  monarch  his  crown  and 
his  life, — infidelity  born  of  superstition  and  intolerance.  And 
now  that  the  time  for  the  power  of  Romanist  principles  on  the 
minds  of  Frenchmen  is,  in  a  great  measure,  gone  by ;  now  that 
the  moral  sense  is  almost  extinct  in  tlie  majority  of  the  people; 
now  that  the  respect  for  civil  authority  has  been  shaken  by  fre* 
quent  revolutions,  and  all  is  swallowed  up  by  tl>e  fear  of  an  un- 
checked despotism,  that  despotism  has  formed  a  hypocritical 
alliance  with  Rome  and  her  ministers,  as  the  only  parties  who 
still  have  a  kind  of  authority  over  some,  though  they  are  just 
|iow  stronger  in  appearance  than  in  reality* 

In  the  meantime  the  Protestant  Church  in  France  is  peace- 
ably but  steadily  making  progress.  Among  other  manifestations 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Society  we  have  mentioned — which 
has  given  occasion  to  this  Article — and  the  warm  interest  it 
has  called  forth.  M.  Guisot  has  accepted  the  presidency;  and 
other  distingviished  French  Protestants  have  given  their  adhe- 
sion. In  the  preliminary  observations  the  views  of  the  commit* 
tee  are  thus  stated : — 

^'  For  some  time  past,  and  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
proportion  as  men  have  been  more  seriously  engaged  with  earnest  his- 
torical works,  and  as  a  taste  for  such  has  been  extending,  it  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  liow  limited  and  insufficient  our  resources 
are  with  respect  to  this  subject — how  poor  our  Protestant  library  is. 
This  deficiency  is  the  mere  aanoying,  as  it  has  given  fttll  seope  to  ig- 
norance and  bad  faith ;  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  much  light  has 
thus  remained  under  the  bushel — ^many  treasures  have  remained  buried 
'^ — ^many  sources  of  edification  and  of  life  have  been  lost  to  the  faith fuL 
Some  efi*orts  have  indeed  been  made ;  good  and  useful  works  have  been 
undertaken  and  published.  But  these  efibrts  were  isolated,  individual) 
or  partial;  those  publications,  however  conscientious  they  may  be« 
were  still  incomplete ;  they  caused  more  to  be  desired  than  they  gave ; 
and,  above  all,  made  it  obvious  how  much  more  was  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished." 

They  go  on  to  mention  several  works  recently  published  on 
the  history  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  which  illustrate 
the  interest  taken  in  the  subject : — Charles  CoquerePs  **  His- 
toire  des  Eglises  du  Desert  f  Napol^n  Peyrat's  work  on  the 
tome  subject ;  Alexis  Muston's  ^^  Recherches  sur  les  Yaudois  de 
Provence ;"  the  well-known  D'Aubign^'s  History ;  and  the  most 
recent  by  Felice.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  collec- 
tion of  trustworthy  documents  to  promote  such  works  that  this 
Society  is  founded ;  as  they  say,  p.  13, — ^^  The  totality  of  the 
laboora  of  this  Sodety  will  pseseat^  together  with  critical  obaer- 
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▼fttions,  n  general  inventory — a  complete  coUeotion  of  the  sonrees 
ef  French  Protestantism — ^a  mass  of  piices  juetijieativee  of  that 
history — an  assemblage  of  materiale  by  which  it  may  be  studied.** 
The  1st  Bulletin  already  contains  some  interesting  historical 
documents.  Besides  the  letter  of  Theodore  Beza  to  Henri  IV., 
mentioned  above,  there  is  some  account  of  Bernard  Palissy, 
together  with  a  curious  extract  from  his  works  ;  he  is  well 
known  in  France  as  an  artist  in  enamel,  but  remarkable  in 
consequence  of  the  beauty  of  his  style  of  writing,  resembling 
that  of  his  contemporary  Montaigne ;  it  contains  a  sketch  of 
Clenoent  Marot,  the  translator  of  the  Psalms,  with  his  address 
in  verse  to  the  ladies  of  France.  Those  metrical  Psalms  became 
so  popular  in  France  that  the  ladies  used  to  sing  them  in  the 
public  promenades.  There  is  also  a  list  of  twenty-two  Protes- 
tants sent  to  the  galleys,  about  1702,  for  their  religion,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  of  Admiral  Baudin,  himself  a  Protestant, 
fiving  an  account  of  the  dreadful  punishment  which  they  roust 
ave  undeigone ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  died  after  a  few  years 
suffering.  The  latter  document  proves  the  utility  of  a  Society 
for  preserving  such  curious  matters,  for  the  Admiral  found 
it  among  tlie  waste  papers  intended  to  make  cartridges  in  the 
arsenal  of  Toulon !  Lastly,  there  is  a  curious  account  of  an 
inscription  formerly  existing  at  Nantes,  commemorating  the  re- 
fusal of  the  mayor  and  corporation  to  execute  the  orders  of  their 
Governor,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon-Montpensier,  to  massacre  the 
Huguenots  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew.  To  those  who 
know  the  particulars  of  that  atrocious  slaughter,  the  letter  of 
the  Duke  will  ofier  a  mixture  of  the  naif  and  horrible ;  it  is 
dated  26tb  of  August  1572,  and  is  as  follows : — 

<'  The  Admiral  (Coligny)  baying  been  so  wicked  as  to  form  a  new 
enterprise  to  kill,  yesterday  or  to-day,  as  well  His  Mi^ty  as  the 
Qiieen^  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  all  the  Catholic  Ix>r(lB  of  their 
Court,  among  the  which,  ye  may  be  assured,  I  was  not  fprgotten,  Ood» 
who  in  time  of  need  hath  always  manifested  that  he  loves  his  own, 
and  how  riffhteoos  and  holy  the  cause  is  which  we  maintain  for  his 
hooonr,  hath  willed  and  peruiitted  that  this  conspiracy  should  be  dia- 
eoveied,  and  hath  so  well  inspired  the  heart  of  our  king,  that  straight- 
way he  hath  determined  to  execute  that  same  exploit  against  that 
wretch  and  those  of  his  said  conspiracy,  wherein  be  hath  been  so  faith- 
fully and  speedily  obeyed,  that  on  yesterday  morning  as  aforesaid,  the 
said  Admind — with  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  noted  of  his  adherents — 
was  killed  in  his  lodging  and  thrown  upon  the  pavement ;  and  this 
execution  was  followed  up  on  all  the  principal  men  of  that  party  which 
could  be  found  in  this  city,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  slain  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  number  thereof.  I  will  insure  you  that  the  principal 
chiefs  were  the  first  despatched,  excepting  the  Count  Montgomerv, 
#to  was  lodged  in  (he  Faubourg  Saintr-Germun-des-Pres.    Hereby  the 
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mtentiaii  of  His  Majesty  is  saffioientlj  known  as  to  the  treatment  to 
be  given  to  the  Huguenots  of  other  cities,  and  also  the  means  whereby 
we  may  hope  to  behold  hereafter  some  certain  rest  in  our  poor  Catholio 
Churchy  the  which  we  ought  not  to  fail  to  carry  out  as  m|icb  as  in  us 
lieth,  after  such  a  declaration  which  the  king  hath  made  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  same,  in  the  which  I  beseech  our  Lord  to  aid  him  and  to 
make  him  persevere,  that  he  may  be  perpetually  praised  for  it,  and 
that  he  may  grant  you.  Messieurs,  his  holy  and  worthy  grace. — Your 
very  good  friend,  Louis  de  Bourbon." 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  should  prevent  us  from  giving 
more  extracts  from  this  promising  periodical.  But  we  hope  that 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  plan  of  the 
Society  which  has  published  it,  many  who  love  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  civilisation,  may  be  induced  to  make 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  its  labours,  and  perhaps  cori- 
tribute  to  its  store  of  information.  Theygreatly  desire  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  Protestants  who  fled  in  the  days  of 
persecution.  The  descendants  of  these  confessors  are  many  of 
ihem  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  must  be  memorials 
of  their  fathers  among  them,  and  it  is  well  known  with  what 
love  they  look  back  on  those.  In  Ireland,  some  of  the  most 
respected  families  spring  from  Huguenots.  They  had  churches 
in  Dublin,  in  Portarlington,  and  in  other  towns.  Such  persons 
cannot  shew  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  ancestors 
more  clearly  than  by  communicating  to  the  Society — and  thus 
making  known — the  interesting  documents  which  they  may 
possess. 

Since  the  foregoing  Article  has  been  written,  seven  numbers 
have  appeared  of  the  historical  periodical  to  which  we  have  in- 
troduced our  readers.  Many  of  the  articles  are  of  the  highest 
interest :  among  othere,  a  series  of  letters  from  French  Bishops 
of  the  time  following  the  revocation,  proving,  on  the  authority 
of  the  persecutors  themselves,  the  flagitious  means  used, — both 
by  violence  and  by  bribery,  to  carry  out  the  king's  objects  in 
producing  ecclesiastical  unity. 

Already,  without  any  extraordinary  effort,  a  number  of  inter- 
esting documents  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of 
this  Article, — throwing  light  in  particular  on  the  history  of  the 
French  Protestant  settlers  in  Ireland.  Among  other  curious 
facts,  it  is  proved  by  them  that  the  poplin  and  tabinet  manufac- 
tory was  established  in  Ireland  by  these  settlers,  and  that  of  linen 
in  the  north  greatly  promoted. 
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Art.  VII. — Lorenzo  Benoni;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Italian,     Edited  by  a  Friend.    Edinburgh,  1853, 

We  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  work  is,  in  the 
main,  an  Autobiography.  The  names  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters are  fictitious,  and  here  and  there  an  incident  is  introduced 
having  the  air  rather  of  an  artistic  inyention  for  the  purposes  of 
disguise  than  of  a  real  occurrence ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  clear, 
firom  internal  evidence,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  book  as  a 
faithful  transcript  by  a  living  Italian  of  his  recollections  of  his 
own  boyhood  and  youth,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  year  1833. 
When  we  add  that  the  writer  represents  himself  as  a  Genoese, 
bom  about  the  year  1809  or  1810;  that  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  social  and  political 
state  of  Piedmont  at  a  time  when,  instead  of  being  as  now  the 
freest  portion  of  Italy,  it  was  the  very  stronghold  of  Italian  des- 
potism ;  and  that  the  most  prominent  personages  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  story,  including  the  author  himself  were  the  chie& 
of  that  noble  band  of  young  men  who,  twenty  years  ago,  raised 
the  flag  of  Italian  nationality  and  independence,  and  whose  sur- 
vivors, Mazzini  pre-eminent  among  them,  still  carry  that  flag  in 
the  face  of  Europe — we  say  enougn  to  indicate  that  the  booK  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Under  the  modest  guise  of  the 
biography  of  an  imaginary  Lorenzo  Benoni,  we  have  here,,  in 
fact,  tne  memoir  of  a  man  whose  name  could  not  be  pronounced 
in  certain  parts  of  Northern  Italy  without  calling  up  tragic  yet 
noble  historical  recollections. 

The  interest  of  the  work,  however,  by  no  means  depends  ex- 
clusively on  the  nature  of  its  materials.  Let  the  reader  most  dis- 
posed to  fling  aside  works  having  any  political  allusion,  take  up 
this  book,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  rivet  him.  Here  is  no  rabid 
revolutionary  writing,  no  eflFusion  of  commonplace  demagogy 
from  the  pen  of  an  infuriated  refugee.  Sad  events  are,  indeed, 
told ;  and  the  writer,  in  retracing  the  history  of  his  youth,  has 
to  walk  over  a  ground  consecrated  to  him  but  too  bitterly  by 
the  memories  with  which  it  is  covered — memories  of  wrongs 
silently  endured,  of  aspirations  unjustly  repressed,  of  young 
hopes  crushed,  of  friends  and  brothers  buried  before  their  time. 
But  all  is  told  simply,  firmly,  soberly,  with  the  tone  of  a  man 
whose  nature  is  genial  and  truthful ;  who  has  all  along  possessed 
that  tolerance,  that  habit  of  viewing  things  in  just  proportion, 
which  belongs  to  minds  of  large  culture  and  accomplisnment ; 
and  who  has  even  acquired  by  nis  later  experience  something  of 
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a  spirit  of  conservatism,  disposing  him  to  look  back  with  a  smile 
on  the  period  of  his  more  anient  youth,  when  abstractions 
seemed  golden,  and  he  had  greater  faith  in  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  remodel  society.  The  book,  therefore,  is  not  a  dose 
of  liberal  Italian  politics  under  the  guise  of  a  story.  It  is  a 
faithful  autobiographic  novel,  a  genuine  story  of  real  life.  Its 
merits,  simply  as  a  work  of  literary  art,  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  style  is  really  beautiful— easy,  sprightly,  graceful,  and  full 
of  the  happiest  and  most  ingenious  turns  of  phrase  and  of  faney. 
We  question  if  any  book  has  been  recently  published  in  this 
country,  indisputably  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  exhibiting  so  per- 
fect a  command  of  pure^  elegant,  and  idiomatic  English.  And 
in  the  higher  respects  of  artistic  construction,  clear  and  graphic 
narrative,  and  varied  chwracter-painting,  the  book  is  equally  ex*- 
cellent  A  vein  of  quiet,  keen,  and  pleasant  humour  pervades 
it  throughout.  In  short,  while  we  recommend  it  with  confidence 
to  all  those  to  whom  the  nature  of  its  materials  as  a  story  of 
Italian  life  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  will  prove  a  special  attrac- 
tion, we  can  recommend  it  also  to  others,  who  might  be  proof 
against  such  an  attraction,  as  a  oompositioa  characterized  by  a 
finer  species  of  literary  interest  than  many  of  the  most  popular 
novels  of  the  season.  There  is  love  in  it,  too,  ladies ;  a  beautiful 
Italian  Lilla  wins  and  pains  the  heart  of  the  young  Lorenzo ; 
there  are  spots  of  pure  sunshine,  and  that  sunshine  Italian,  in 
the  course  of  the  story ;  and  even  at  the  close,  where  the  darker 
elements  prevail,  and  men  struggle  with  men  with  death  for  the 
issue,  love  hovers  in  the  air,  and  white  arms  are  wound  impeding 
round  the  fighting  and  tlie  flying. 

Dismissing  the  work  as  a  whole,  with  this  summary  desorip- 
tion  of  it,  to  the  care  of  those  who  shall  read  it,  let  us  take  it  up 
here  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  most  interests  ourselves — that  i% 
as  an  authentic  picture  of  Italian  boyhood  and  youth  under  a 
despotic  government  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  of 
Italian  life  in  general  as  it  still  flows  on  wherever  there  is  des* 
potic  rule,  l^he  state  of  society  in  Piedmont  is  happily  not 
what  it  was  at  the  period  to  whicJi  thb  story  refers,  though  even 
there  some  of  the  features  of  the  picture  are  still  unchanged ; 
but  it  must  be  a  sad  reflection  to  the  writer,  that  what  he  has 
set  down  here  respecting  the  social  condition  of  his  native  por- 
tion of  Italy  then,  is  to  be  accepted,  with  but  little  alteration^  as 
still  true  of  every  other  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Boyhood  and  youth,  words  of  deep  import,  which  after  aU 
imply  very  much  the  same  things  all  the  world  over  I  Yes,  the 
route  which  a  child  has  to  travel  on  hia  way  to  manhood  i% 
amid  all  the  diversities  of  dime  and  countrv,  whether  amid  tfaa 
fair-haired  sons  of  the  North,  with  dieir  blue  and  gMgr  eyea 
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lietek^ning  ntaarck  and  phanttsy,  or  the  flashing-eyed  and 
Mapfe^baired  children  of  toe  passionate  South,  yery  much  the 
s$tme  in  reality.  To  the  many,  a  route  onward  to  that  common 
-fieW  of  professional  activity  where  they  shall  make  money,  and 
hare  houses  of  tlieir  own,  and  beget  children  in  their  likeness, 
:a]ld  labour  on  and  die ;  to  the  few  whose  destiny  it  is  to  think, 
a  weary  path,  beginning  at  any  point  of  a  vast  circumference 
>rhere  the  chance  of  birth  may  have  cast  them,  but  leading 
jsorely  and  invariably  to  that  middle  space  of  all  where  the 
initiated  of  all  nations  walk  up  and  down,  putting  the  same 
■questions  and  giving  the  same  answers  I  This  is  one  of  the 
lUtiogs  with  which  we  have  been  impressed  in  reading  the  pre> 
aent  story.  It  is  on  the  whole,  however,  a  story  only  of  external 
Bad  social  life ;  and  hence  there  is  more  throughout  of  local 
^colour  and  costume  than  if,  even  with  an  Italian  for  the  author 
4md  the  subject,  the  purpose  of  the  story  had  been  to  exhibit  the 
gradual  development  of  an  individual  mind.  The  very  first 
scene,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the  young  Lorenzo,  then  a 
boy  of  seven,  living  with  his  uncle,  a  Catholic  priest,  in  a  small 
.country  town  of  Piedmont  at  some  distance  from  Genoa,  is 
thoroughly  Italian : — 

"  Every  day,  as  surely  as  the  day  came,  when  the  clock  struck 
eleven,  my  uncle  the  Canon  invariably  said  Mass,  at  which  I  invariably 
officiated  as  his  assistant.  This  ceremony  had  long  lost  the  attraction 
of  novelty,  having  been  repeated  daily  for  two  whole  years ;  and  as, 
besides,  my  uncle's  Mass  was  very  long,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  I 
went  through  it  with  a  feeling  of  intense  ennui.  So,  when^  at  a  cer- 
tain moment,  after  having  helped  the  priest  to  the  wine  and  water,  it 
was  my  du<y  to  replace  the  sacred  phials  behind  a  curtain  on  the  left 
of  tke  altar,  I  never  failed,  by  way  of  relief,  to  take,  under  cover  of 
that  same^eurtain,  a  long  pull  at  the  phial  of  wine.  This  was  only  for 
Ibe  fun,  as  wine  was  not  with  me  a  favourite  beverage.  •  •  •  My 
uncle  was  a  weak-minded,  rather  good  than  bad  sort  of  man,  about 
ajxty,  who  spent  one  half  of  the  year  in  expecting  wonders  from  the 
approaching  crop,  and  the  other  half  in  bewailing  the  failure  of  his 
hopes — thus  forever  oscillating  between  the  two  extremes  of  unbounded 
expectation  and  utter  despair.  My  uncle  had  only  one  distinct  idea 
in  his  brain — olives ;  only  one  interest  in  life— olives ;  only  one  topic 
of  discussion,  either  at  home  or  abroad — olives.  Olives  of  every  size 
and  description— salted  olives,  dried  olives,  pickled  olives — encumbered 
the  table  at  dinner  and  supper,  and  no  dish  was  served  without  the 
seasoning  of  olives.  All  my  uncle's  walks,  in  which  I  was  regularly 
ordered  to  accompany  him,  bad  for  their  sole  object  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  dlives  on  the  trees,  and  to  watch  their  progress ;  and, 
«t  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  we  literally  trod  on  olives,  which  were 
9ttewed  a  foot  deep  on  the  floor  of  onr  large  hall.  The  ver^  air  wo 
kfoatbod  waa  ivpregnaled  wilfa  olive  emanations.    The  rare  intervals 
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in  which  olires  were  let  alone  were  employed  by  my  tmcle  in  abs^Bg 
France  and  Frenchmen.  This  wae  a  sort  of  secondary  hobby  with 
him.  What  France  or  the  French  had  done  to  the  old  canon  I  do  not' 
know,  but  I  well  remember  a  certain  anecdote  on  the  subject,  which' 
he  would  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with  ever-renewed  mirth  and  no 
little  pride.  Being  once  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Var,  where  this  river 
separates  the  Sardinian  States  from  France,  he  had  crossed  the  bridge, 
gone  over  to  the  French  side,  bit  his  thumb  at  France,  and  come  back 
triumphant.     Let  France  get  out  of  it  as  she  can  !'' 

From  his  residence  with  this  worthy  ^ntletnan  Lorenso  WM 
taken  back  at  the  age  of  eight  to  his  native  Genoa,  to  be  enteiTML 
as  a  pnpil  in  the  Boyal  Colle^  of  that  city— a  place  of  ednea^ 
tion  corresponding,  in  the  Italian  scale  of  ascent,  with  a  Seottiik' 
grammar-school,  or  rather  (seeing  that  the  pupils  were  for  the 
most  part  boarded  within  the  establishment)  with  an  English 
public  school.  The  constitution  of  this  seminary  is  thus  de^ 
scribed : — 

*<  The  Royal  College  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend 
Soroascbi  Fathers,  one  of  the  monastic  orders  devoted  by  their  institu- 
tion to  the  education  of  youth,  and  was  governed  according  to  the 
following  hierarchy : — 

"  A  Father  Rbttorb — sovereign  power,  without  control  or  appeal 
—Czar  and  Pope  in  one. 

"A  Father  Vice-Rettore — locum  tenens  of  the  first  in  case  of 
absence  or  illness. 

"  A  Father  M inistro — the  real  executive  power,  everywhere  pro- 
sent,  and  meddling  with  everything. 

"  Last  of  all,  the  Prepetti,  or  superintendents.  A  prefetto  was 
placed  over  each  division,  and  never  left  it  night  or  day.  At  table,  in 
the  school-room,  at  church,  in  the  play-ground,  the  inevitable  prefetto 
was  ever  there,  ever  everywhere.  During  the  night,  from  his  bed, 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  dormitory,  he  commanded  the  whole 
room  at  a  glance,  and  watched  that  silence  and  order  should  not  be 
broken. 

"  I  must  add,  that  the  irksome  and  enslaving  duties  of  prefetto  were 
so  ill  remunerated,  that  none  but  a  starveling  of  the  lowest  order  of 
priesthood  would  have  accepted  the  position.  They  were  generally 
men  without  cultivation  or  instruction  of  any  kind,  and  pretty  well 
justified  our  school  expression,  that  their  tonsure  was  taken  as  a  ticket 
of  exemption  from  the  plough  or  the  conscription.'* 

This  general  description  is  followed  up,  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  by  portraits  of  the  several  officials  and  dignitaries  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Among  the  best  portraits  are  the 
following : — 

The  Prefetto. — "  The  Prefetto  of  our  Division  was  an  ngly,  dirty, 
round-bellied  priest,  with  a  large  red  noee  oovei«d  widi  eafbnnelet, 
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wkMi  Wf^t  h«re  rividlod  thftt  «l  Shakspeare's  Barddph,  and  iw# 
1HU»  savage  ey«8  bright  wilh  malice.  Such,  in  tvro  words,  was  Don 
SUveAtro.  (The  title  of  i>aa  is  given  in  Italy  to  all  the  clergy.) 
Qoaroely  able  to  read  his  breviary,  knowing  no  language  but  the  dialect 
qf  his  mountains,  his  profound  ignorance,  which  he  himself  could  not 
lisJp  being  aware  of,  joined  to  natural  and  instinctive  malignity,  kept 
him  in  a  constant  state  of  hostility  towards  a  set  of  youths  whose  supe- 
riority humbled  him,  and  disposed  him  to  see  an  insult  in  any  expres- 
sion, the  meaning  of  which  his  thick  skull  could  not  catch.  But  this 
sort  of  latent  ill-will  transformed  itself  into  open  warfare  and  frightful 
TieTence^  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  a  kind  of 
makdy,  which  we  did  not  know  how  to  define,  and  which  was  nothing 
less  than  decided  melancholy  madness.  I  suspect,  for  my  part,  that 
tjleeei  file  were,  if  not  «ctasioned,  at  least  aggravated,  by  excess  in 
diinking,  as  there  was  always  abont  him,  oa  snch  occasions,  a  strong 
ipnell  of  spirits.  Bis  fixed  idea  in  these  &ta  was,  that  we  were  deter* 
niiped  to  have  his  life*  Sometin^  he  fancied  we  had  poisoned  his 
wine  ;  at  others  he  declared  there  was  a  plot  to  murder  him  during  his 
sleep.  I  remember  that  one  day  he  saw  a  menace  of  death  to  him  in 
a  red  cross  which  I  had  most  innocently  painted  on  my  desk.  Another 
time  he  had  one  of  my  aohoolfellows  sent  to  prison,  as  guilty  of  having 
sharpened  a  pen-knife  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  (the  Prefetto's) 
throat.  This  unfortunate  man  died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  a  mad- 
bonae^  raving  in  his  last  moments  of  nothing  but  poison  and  daggers." 

An  Absurd  Professor. — "  The  regular  lecturer  happening  to  be  ill 
in  bed,  a  supplementary  professor  filled  bis  place — a  thin,  sallow,  lanky 
priest  of  about  thirty.  His  real  name  has  escaped  my  memory,  for  he 
always  went  amongst  us  by  the  appellation  of  SpiderlegSy  owing  to  the 
disproportionate  length  of  his  nether  limbs,  which  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  clerical  shaven  crown  upon  stilts.  The  excessive  tendency 
to  familiarity  which  characterizes  childhood,  requires,  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher,  to  keep  it  from  degenerating  into  rude  disrespect,  a  nicety  of 
judgment  which  few  possess— and  Spiderlegs  least  of  all.  He  possessed 
not  one  quality  which  could  command  respect — no  learning,  no  man- 
ners, no  taste,  no  brilliant  or  solid  qualities  of  any  kind,  to  redeem  in 
any  degree  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  a 
vulgar  emphasis,  absurd  gestures,  a  rage  for  incorrect  quotations,  and 
a  turn  for  floundering  into  subjects  quite  beyond  his  depth,  combined 
to  make  of  him  the  most  grotesque  caricature.  I  must  further  men- 
tion one  of  his  foibles,  quite  incomprehensible  in  one  so  ill  formed. 
His  strange  figure  would  have  been  perfectly  veiled  by  the  priest^s 
long  gown,  such  as  is  commonly  worn  in  our  country ;  but,  as  if  to 
dii^i^  bis  deformity  to  its  best  advantage,  Spiderlegs  had  had  the 
weakness  to  adopt  the  short  ecclesiastical  eoat,  knee-breeches,  and 
blapk  silk  stockings,  a  rather  modem  innovation,  first  introduced  by 
some  abb^  anxious  to  show  off  his  handsome  limbs.  The  most  serious 
man  oould  not  have  refrained  from  a  smile  at  sight  of  Spiderlegs,  with 
bia  Jiiiad  oomplaoeotlv  bent  on  one  side,  his  short  cloak  tucked  up 
nadar  bis  anni  bis  elbows  squared,  his  toes  turned  oat,  trip|»ng  for- 
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wards  with  a  sort  of  akip  at  every  etep,  wbidi  gave  hifii  a  family  like-' 
ne88  to  a  magpie  wagging  its  tail  as  it  bops  along.— -—The  Jaotive 
begins — Spideriegs  is  iu  bis  professor's  desk,  wboob  is  exactly  1^  a 
polpit.  How  often  has  be  stood  there  as  in  a  pill^ry^  a  mark  lor  the 
mocks  and  gibes  of  bis  turbulent  class  1  The  pupils,  one  after  aaotbeiv 
enter  the  hall,  each  holding  his  coat-tails  under  his  arm,  and  raimrok^ 
ing^  with  mock  gravity,  all  the  ridicnlons  peculiarities  of  the  proiessor^s 
gait.  Presently,  the  pupils  stand  in  a  row,  in  the  middle  of  the  baU^ 
to  repeat  their  lesson.  The  lesson  is  said  admirably--^not  a  word  19 
omitted.  The  professor  lavishes  praise  and  encoursgemeDt  upon  tliiv 
extraordinary  diligence,  amid  the  titterings,  to  him  quite  iocomprebeii^. 
sible,  of  the  whole  set ;  till  one  nnlacky,  near-slgbted  fellow,  bsgins  ta 
hesitate  and  stammer.  Spideriegs  frowns.  '  Are  you  not  asinaned,' 
cries  be,  ^  to  fall  so  far  short  of  your  companioiis  ?  Follow  the  eaamph 
they  have  set  you.'  Renewed  hilarity.  ^  Go  nearer,'  says  a  roicew 
^  Yon  ought  to  have  put  on  spectacles,'  cries  another.  '  We'll  writv 
lai^r  another  time,'  breaks  in  a  third.  The  direction  of  all  eyes  Iswii 
at  last  those  of  the  bewildered  lecturer  to  look  over  bis  desk,  and  tbiHB 
be  sees,  just  beneath  him,  and  facing  the  pupils,  a  huge  paper,  wilk 
the  lesson  of  the  day  written  in  capital  letters.  He  tears  it  off  indig* 
nantly,  and  flings  the  pieces  about  him  with  rage.-^-^-^The  themes  ave 
then  called  for,  but  scarcely  a  dosen  out  of  fifty  can  be  collected.  Spi^ 
derlegs  exclaims  against  such  an  enormous  deficit,  and  asks  of  those  who 
have  failed  how  this  oomes  about.  Now  for  the  best  of  the  joke.  One, 
witb  a  lamentable  air,  shows  his  cheek  dreadfully  swelled  from  tooths 
ache,  which  was  of  course,  a  moment  before,  in  its  natural  state. 
Anotbej^  has  dislocated  his  wrist,  and  exhibits  it  to  the  professor, 
shockingly  contracted.  A  third  raises  bis  fore-finger,  bound  round 
with  a  heap  of  rag — he  has  cut  himself  to  the  bone.  Others  auda* 
ciously  assert  that  they  have  given  in  their  theme,  and  that  it  must  ba\ie 
been  mislaid,  and  set  about  hunting  for  it,  of  course  only  creating 
disorder.     Poor  Spideriegs  must  be  satisfied  with  what  he  has  got,  and 

begins  to  read. The  professor  having  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  his 

audience  make  up  theirs,  some  to  lean  with  their  elbows  on  their  desks 
to  take  a  little  nap  as  comfortably  as  they  can,  others  to  have  a  game 
of  draughts,  others  to  play  at  odds  or  evens.  A  battle  with  paper 
arrows  begins  between  the  day  scholars  and  the  boarders,  seated  at  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  ball,  while  the  rest,  who  have  no  particular  ocoiK 
pation,  set  to  talking,  laughing,  or  quarrelling,  with  the  same  freedom 
as  if  no  professor  at  all  were  present." 

A  Popular  Profe$9or. — ''  Three  hours  later,  the  same  ball  wbiek 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  uproar  and  riot  in  the  morning,  preKBtad 
a  totally  difierent,  and  far  more  edifying  picture.  Tlie  pupils  wem 
bent  in  silent  attention  over  their  books,  aiid  order  and  propriety  pio* 
vailed  throughout.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  these  should  be 
the  same  youths,  so  riotous  and  unruly  in  the  nnoming ;  and  the  niaa 
who,  by  his  presence  alone,  eonkl  operate  such  a  tnetamorpbosis,  de* 
aerves  a  lew  words  of  introduction  to  the  reader.— ^goor  Lanii,  mm 
professor  of  Latin  and  Italwn  poetry^  wm  a  man  aboai  lerlyv  with  it 
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oomidermUa  toodeooy  to  ^orpoleDoe,  wkiob,  bowerer,  a  tal),  well-pro* 
pnctioned  figure  earned  off  very  welL     He  wore  gold-riinmed  spec* 
taoieBf  bad  a  ratlier  bigb-ooloured  oomplexioD,  and  a  countenance  ex- 
p»B8ive  of  serene  benevolence.     Gentle  and  intelligent  was  bis  smile, 
and  his  voice  sweet  and  melodious ;  bnt  the  influence  he  exercised 
upon  bis  numerous  audience  depended  chiefly  upon  that  natural  refine- 
ment oi  manners  which  wins  aflection  while  it  imposes  involuntary 
respeci.     There  is  nothing  that  so  surely  commands  reverence  fn>m 
yeang  people  as  treating  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  regard,  which 
makes  it  a  point  of  honour  on  their  part  to  strive  to  merit  the  good 
opiniom  indieated.      But,  perhaps,  the  circumstance  which  had  the 
gttatest  share  m  the  authority  and  popularity  of  our  lecturer  on  poetry, 
%as  that  of  Signer  Lansi's  not  being  a  priest     Had  he  been  a  priest 
or  a  naenk — two  words  synonymous  among  us  with  tyrant  and  fool—* 
he  would  tnfalUbly  have  met  with  a  systematic  opposition,  and  an 
«no«nt  of  ill-will,  which  be  would  no  doubt  in  course  of  time  have 
ereroome^  though  not  without  a  struggle.    As  he  wore  boots  and  a 
wuiid  hat,  instead  of  a  clerical  three-cornered  one  and  black  silk 
stockings  be  found  no  unfavourable  prepossession  against  him,  and  we 
soon  felt  that  we  might  yield  ourselves  to  bks  guidance  without  degra- 
datioD.    8uch  at  least  was  our  college  reasoning,  and  I  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.     Signer  Lana  possessed  besides  intrinsic  merits  more  than 
mtSciemt  to  captivate  our  young  minds.     His  erudition  in  Greek  and 
IjitiB  literature  was  really  prodigious,  and  he  was  very  well  versed  in 
Axvhmologj,    There  was  baurdly  an  author,  Greek  or  Roman — even  the 
moat  obscure,  that  he  had  not  analysed,  dissected,  passed  through  the 
croeiUe  of  his  brain  ;  hardly  a  soholiara  or  a  commentary  that  he  had 
■oi  himself  commented  upon.     It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  Signer 
Lansi  earnestly  dissert,  for  hours,  on  the  CaUmie  animum  atrocem  of 
Horace^  or  on  the  substitution  of  an  r  for  a  t;  in  the  word  Diva,     You 
would  have  supposed,  from  the  solemnity  of  his  tone,  that  the  fate  of 
the  whole  world  rested  upon  the  question.     He  was  exclusive  in  his 
admiration  of  the  classics,  and  he  would  positively  work  himself  up  to 
the  point  of  weeping  over  Fans  Bcmchma^  eplenditHor  vitro,  while  the 
heaiities  of  Shakspeare  and  Schiller  left  him  quite  unmoved.     Indeed, 
ha  hated  innovators  as  much  as  he  could  hate  anything,  and  would,  I 
hslieve,  willingly  have  seen  them  consigned  to  an  autO'da-fS.     Such 
p  the  man  who  had  undertaken  to  make  poets  of  us." 


The  Father  Rettore. — "  The  Father  Rettore  was  a  little  old  man  of 
about  eeventy  years  of  age.  His  carroty  wig,  set  awry,  his  high-boned 
rosy  cheeks,  a  large  vein,  which  marked  a  thick  blue  line  upon  his  red 
note  always  crammed  with  snuff,  tended  to  render  his  appearanoa 
lather  ridiculous  than  imposing.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  some- 
what grotesque  exterior,  never  was  monarch  in  all  his  mightiness  more 
severed  by  his  sutijects  than  was  the  Father  Rettore  by  the  turbulent 
youth  confided  to  his  care ;  and  this  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  perw 
lectLy  ualinsited  extent  of  his  power.  Other  circumstances  concurred  to 
make  him  an  object  of  profound  respect,  suob  as  an  illustrious  name 
and  fls<{uitttely  polished  naanners,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  a 
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highly  ariatooratical,  nay,  priacetj  edocfttion,  and  a  refrntation ,  for 
immense  learning,  and  for  an  au3terity  of  life  worthy  of  the  early  ag^ 
of  the  Churoh.  Wonderful  talo$  of  the  penaaces  and  macerttioAiS  .he 
was  said  to  impose  upon  himself  circula^  in  the  CoUege,  and  wend 
calculated  to  strike  our  young  minds^  open  as  they  were  to  Jteoeiva 
strong  impressions  from  all  that  rose  abo ye  ordinary  life^-and  to  in- 
spire us  with  deep  veneration  for  a  head  which  we  looked  npon  as 
already  encircled  with  a  halo  of  saintly  glory.  As  just  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be  in  hie  sitnatioii^  kind  and  bnmane,  although  frequently  se- 
vere upon  system,  full  to  the  brim  of  a  conscientious  sense  of  auty> 
this  austere  man^  combined  in  himseifj  in  the  highest  degree,  the  -tiju 
tues  and  the  deiiocts  of  a  fervent  Catholic  priest.  Unbounded  was  his 
devotion  to  theyonng  floek  entrusted  to  hm,  Sot  whose  eternal  weal 
he  considered  himself  individually  responsible  to  God ;  but  thia  ^ense 
of  responsibility  caused  him  to  carry  intolerance  to  a  pitch  of  cruelty 
worthy  of  a  Torquemada,  in  all  caaes  in  which  he  thought — with  or 
without  reason — that  he  saw  the  slightest  offence  to  religion.  And 
such  is  the  power  of  any  faith  deep  and  sincere,  even  when  carried  to 
excess,  that  in  spite  of  its  effects  being  often  productive  of  serious  evil 
to  us,  we  looked  with  admiration  on  the  bent  priest,  who  at  such  times, 
drawing  himself  up,  as  if  by  miracle,  to  his  full  height,  would  stand 
majestic  and  inexorable,  like  Moses,  when  coming  down  from  tlie 
mountain,  he  found  the  Israelites  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  Be-> 
sides,  the  Father  Bettore,  in  order  the  better  to  maintain  the  manifold 
influence  he  possessed,  did  not  disdain  to  kaVe  veooiirse  to  certain  tao» 
tics,  which  proved  his  lobg  and  deep  expedtnoe  of  ohildroa.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  mystery  surrounded  all  his  actions,  especially  the 
punishments  he  inflicted.  It  was  not  uncommon,  for  inatanee,  that  a 
summons  to  the  presence  of  the  Father  Bettore  should  be  followed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  individual  thus  summoned.  What  had  be- 
come of  him  ?  Nothing  transpired^  and  it  was  only  on  his  being  re- 
stored to  his  companions  that  it  became  known  that  he  had  been^ 
perhaps,  in  prison.  This  was  the  system  of  Yenice  applied  to  a  col- 
lege. Like  tliose  of  the  oracles  of  old,  so  the  awards  of  this  dreaded 
monk  came  from  an  invisible  source ;  for  the  Father  Rettore  lived  far 
from  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  and  in  a  mysterieue  sphere,  from  whiob^ 
however,  his  inflaence  penetrated  everywhere,  and  at  ovf^y  moment* 
His  very  rare  appearanoe  in  poUio  became  an  evintthe  meore  impooiog 
from  itfl  always  oocnrring  unexpectedly.  He  spoke  little,  seldem 
smiled,  was  very  sparing  of  praise,  which  he  ever  tempered  with  some 
slight  reproof,  and  there  was  generally  sonoething  of  studied  severity, 
I  might  say,  of  harshness,  in  his  manner;  but  this  rugged  exterior 
concealed  exquisite  sensibility,  which  we  had  more  than  once  discover- 
ed. At  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  his  mask  would  fall  off,  and  the  natu- 
ral man  appear  :  there  he  let  forth  all  the  treasures  of  his  gentle  kind- 
ness. What  care,  what  tender  anxiety,  what  soft  solicitude!  He 
would  become  a  child  again  himself,  to  oring  a  smile  upon  the  lips  of 
a  sick  child.  With  what  afl^tion  he  would  make  himself  his  nurse, 
watch  and  comfort  him,  aiid  humour  his  Uttle  wishes  or  his  whims ! 
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It  WHB  affecting  also  to  see  the  good  old  man  on  a  sacrament  day,  his 
ootintenanoe  radiant,  and  shedding  tears  of  tenderness,  as  he  prayed 
for  bis  beloved  children,  whom  be  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace. 
Theee  bursts  of  sensibility,  which  gave  an  insight^into  the  depths  of  his 
sonl,  did  not  escape  our  sharp-sighted  observation,  and  mingled  with 
our  awe  of  the  Father  Rettore  the  more  tender  sentiment  of  almost 
filial  love,** 

Now^  all  these  are  thoraughly  Italian  portraits,  that  of  the 
Father  Bettore  especially.  And  yet  they  are  not  strange  to  us. 
There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  these  figures,  and  perhaps  not  one 
of  all  the  pedagogic  types  introduced  to  us  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  book,  that  has  not  its  exact  Scottish  or  English  ana- 
logue. The  contrast,  for  example,  so  admirably  depicted,  be- 
tween the  poor  absurd  Professor  and  his  popular  and  efficient 
colleague,  is  one  which  reproduces  itself,  with  little  variation, 
in  almost  every  college  or  grammar-school  in  our  own  country. 
Cannot  the  memory  of  every  one  of  us  furnish  recollections  of 
native  pedagogues  as  absiu'd  as  the  Genoese  Spiderlegs,  as 
worthy  of  undying  respect  as  the  Genoese  Professor  of  Poetry  I 
To  our  own  memory  as  we  write  there  rise  the  figures  of  three 
men,  now  dead,  who,  were  there  a  record  of  such  things,  ought 
to  be  consigned  to  the  order  of  academic  infamy.  Tnere  was 
Dr.  A.y  a  Professor  of  Natural  History,  a  poor  old  man  who  gave 
us,  instead  of  Natural  History,  a  mere  ruobish  of  scraps  pertain- 
ing to  no  science  in  particular,  who  was  a  source  of  fun  to  us  all, 
whom  we  pelted  with  snow  regularly  as  the  winter  came,  on 
whose  black  board  we  used  to  chalk  ineffable  figures,  during 
whose  lectures  we  sang  songs,  and  whose  dialect  we  used  to  mi- 
mic to  his  face.  There  was  Dr.  B.,  a  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, almost  worse  still,  an  old  man  who  lectured  trash  to  us 
out  of  manuscripts  not  his  own,  while  some  of  us  drank  bottled 

Eorter  under  the  seats,  and  whose  wits,  never  bright,  were  all 
ut  absolutely  gone,  so  that  he  used  to  be  seized  with  mental 
obscurations  and  total  loss  of  the  power  of  utterance  in  the  class- 
room. There  was  Dr.  C,  who  ought  to  have  taught  us  three  or 
four  languages,  but  in  whose  class-room  we  used  to  read  novels, 
and  write  letters,  from  a  perfectly  sound  conviction  that  this  was 
the  more  judicious  expenditure  of  the  time  we  were  obliged  to 
be  in  his  company.  It  makes  us  angry  even  now  to  thmk  of 
how  much  these  three  holders  of  important  Chairs  defrauded 
ourselves  and  hundreds  more,  who  are  now  scattered  over  the 
world,  inferior  to  what  they  might  have  been  by  all  that  the 
hours  thus  wasted  might  have  added  to  their  culture.  Probably 
the  evil  is  one  for  which  there  can  be  no  perfect  remedy ;  and 
yet  one  cannot  but  think  that  there  might  be  a  provision  for 
rooting  out  from  our  colleges  all  such  very  notorious  incapables. 
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On  the  other  band,  perhaps  there  is  an  educatbnal  value  tn  the 
existence  in  our  Universities  and  other  public  institutiooe,  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  such  pedagogic  huinbugs.  They  serve  at  least 
as  sources  of  some  of  the  most  rich  reminiscences  in  the  after- 
lives of  those  whose  youth  they  have  professionally  cheated^ 
Happy,  however,  the  educational  institution  that  has  not  tOQ 
many  of  them,  and  that  can  balance  every  Spiderlegs  and  Doa 
Silvestra  with  at  least  one  Signor  Lan^i  and  one  Father  Retr 
tore.  Nor,  fortun«tdy,  are  soeb  men  mofe  rare  tbaa  ttmr  ^ 
poeites.  Side  by  side  in  oar  own  memory  with  the  very  hiambttgs 
we  have  named  stand  men  of  a  very  different  cast,  every  thought 
of  whom,  even  yet,  i&  a  new  sense  of  gratitude.  One  man,  we 
remember,  a  colleague  of  the  two  incapables  first  m^ntSooedl, 
who  was  tit  alt  respect^  save  that  of  physical  appearance,  aveiy 
brother  of  the  Signor  Lausi  presented  to  us  by  our  friend  Ihr- 
noni-«»a  man  whose  head  was  itself  a  type  of  the  truo  Romaft 
strictness  he  loved  to  expound  and  inculcate,  whose  renderiag  of 
0  Fons  BandusicB  would  have  been  a  treat  to  Horace  hia^eli^ 
whose  reproaches  for  a  &lse  construction  or  a  false  quantity  made 
UR  feel  like  criminals  for  half  a  day,  and  to  leani  Ijatin  &om 
whom  was  to  be  taught  accuracy  and  research  for  even  Nor, 
when  he  is  remembered,  ia  it  possible  to  forget  others  to  whoio, 
each  after  his  own  faslikm,  a  similar  tribute  would  be  due — him, 
for  example^  who,  while  he  taught  us  Euclid^  reminded  ua»  by 
figure  and  character,  of  Artstides ;  or  him,  whose  warm  heart 
and  enthusiasm  made  us  love  Homer  and  Sophocles  for  his  sake 
as  well  as  for  their  own  ;  or  him,  the  weak- voiced^  strong-armed 
eccentric,  who  led  us  so  cursorily,  but  so  beautifully,  over  the 
field  of  general  physics,  whose  real  opinions  baffled  all  investiga- 
tion, who  called  us  blackguards  to  our  £M^es^  made  sly  hitaattjie 
idola  fori  of  our  neighbourhood,  and  so  first  taught  us  to  doubt 
and  to  question.  Of  these,  some  were  men  hardly  known,  perhaps, 
beyond  a  local  circle  within  which  their  useful  lives  had  been 
spent ;  but  they  were  men  who,  if  a  right  note  were  taken  of 
such  things,  should  have  been  sought  out  ibr  public  and  conspic- 
nous  honour.  Whether  in  Italy  or  in  Great  Britain  there  is 
no  more  deserving  fusnotionary  in  a  Commonwealth  than  a  coch 
scientious  and  able  teacher ;  and  it  might  be  made  a  teat  of  tlie 
social  condition  of  states  how  many  socli  functionaries  they  have, 
and  what  scope  is  given  to  them. 

Piedmont,  thirty  years  ago,  if  we  may  trust  the  representation 
of  its  educational  institutions  given  in  the  pages  before  us,  would 
have  stood  very  ill  the  application  of  such  a  test  The  Sigsor 
Lanzi,  and  the  Father  Kettore  of  tba  Royal  College  of  GeAOa 
were,  it  is  dear,  exceptional  phenomenar^-inatances  rather  of  how 
good  men  may  lurk  as  anomalies  under  auy  ^sten,  or  «Yea  be 
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east  eoTf^uttonally  in  the  motild  of  the  worst  system,  than  of 
the  proper  character  and  bearing  of  the  system  with  which 
they  were  associated.  And  here  we  are  reminded,  in  spite  of 
stich  intferrtational  resewiWartces  as  we  have  noted,  that  it  is  to 
Hebool-Iife  in  a  deipotic  coantry  thiit  we  are  introduced  in  the 
pa|g^  before  as.  Wh6e?er  wiishes  to  obtaih  an  idea  of  the  diflFer- 
<rtice  between  the  system  of  education  in  a  free  and  that  in  a  des- 
l^otie  country,  ought  to  read  the  accotint  which  our  author  gives  of 
the  management  of  the  Royal  College  bf  Genoa  under  the  rule  of 
^SMMMhi  Friar^  The  essence  of  the  difference  soon  appears. 
lit  II  {¥ee  icotmtrjr^  ^utation^  as  we  know  too  well,  nray  be  de- 
Iteielrt  enough  in  quantity,  and  bad  enough  in  kind;  but,  such 
4s  it  tv  It  is^mpplied  to  tnose  who  can  procure  it  as  something 
good  and  desirable  in  itself,  and  the  end  and  direction  of  such 
OTbcatTon  are  determined  no  farther  than  they  may  happen  to 
%e  by  the  general  wants  of  the  commnnity,  and  the  general  ideas, 
lie  they  truths  or  prejudices,  V^hich  float  in  the  whole  social 
atmosphere.  In  a  despotic  conntry,  on  the  other  hand,  edbca- 
tion,  where  it  is  administered  at  all,  is  administered  as  something 
which  is  dangerous,  biit which  cannot  be  withheld;  and  the  end, 
ambunt,  and  direction  6f  sndi  edufcation^  kre  determined  by  the 
4me  blasting  thought,  of  how  it  may  be  Reconciled  with  the  con- 
■servation  of  despotism  itself,  as  represented  in  a  set  of  arrahge- 
tnents  not  spontaneously  adopted  by  the  community,  but  let 
yt>wn  into  it,  and  tied  over  it,  as  an  entirely  separate  interest. 
Such  preeminently,  is  education  in  Italy.  In  every  part  of  Italy, 
^th  some  exception  now  in  favour  of  Piedmont,  what  is  called 
thfe  government,  is  something  extraneous  to  the  people,  some- 
il^tlg  lied  doirn  over  them  as  an  entirely  separate  interest ;  and 
wth  education  as  cannot  be  withhold  is  ordered,  stinted,  cor- 
Wiptted,  sop^tvised  to  the  one  end  of  not  loosening  or  of  farthet 
-strengthening  the  wretched  bonds  by  which  this  incubus  liolds 
itself lipom  being  flung  off.  Worst  of  all;  it  has  been  reserved 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priedthood,  herein  untrue  to  that  ancient 
ideal  of  Catholibisra  which  was  proelaimed  by  thdr  owti  Hilde- 
ibrwnd^  and  which,  with  all  its  fhults,  contemplated  a  very  dif- 
-ferent  ftiwitibti  for  the  Choreh  in  the  hlstorj-  c*  the  World,  than 
i/kat  of  being  the  lackey  of  secular  tyrants— ^it  has  been  reserved 
for  ihiB  priesthood  to  assume  the  office  of  the  thus  degraded 
schoolmaster.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  A  priesthood  teach- 
1n^^  bs  the  theory  is^  that  the  grbat  God  of  heaven  and  edrth  has 
left  ^  a  deposit  of  his  past  presence  and  footing  on  our  planet, 
im  in^ittition  called  the  Papacy,  and  that  it  is  for  this  institu- 
tion to  control  the  thoughts  of  men,  arid  to  issue  from  time  to 
time,  by  virtue  of  its  connexion  with  the  unseen  world  of  truth, 
new  hHelteetual  irradiations^  and  new  moral  decrees,  till  the 
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earth,  swimmiiig  in  &ctitious  beautyy  shall  near  the  goal  of  the 
Eternal — this  were  a  sight  to  awaken  chivalrous  respect  even  in 
those  to  whom  the  theory  itself  seemed  but  a,  fullacy  and  delu* 
SAon.  But  where,  save  in  the  dreams  of  a  few  English  nteophjrtes, 
who  are  carrying  n^re  into  Catholicism  than  they  are  deriviog 
out  of  ity  is  such  a  priesthood  now  t  The  characteristic  intellect 
tual  work  of  clerical  Catholicism  proneri  ^  the  preaent  bour^.  is 
to  write  catechisms  of  despotism^  awdi  as  tbeAustrians  compel 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  ot  Italy^  and  otherwise  to  tbeoriteeveryr 
¥rhere  for  the  conservation  of  a  partiouiar  type  of  aeQular<g0vei!n^ 
ment.  And  this  definition  will  hold  good  until  Jeaaitismt^aH 
show  that  it  has  a  programme  of  its  awn>  distinct  from  the  x{\m% 
design  of  converting  the  natbns  to  the  rule  <^  tbeiaclual 
Papacy. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  author's  picture  of  Italian  schdoU 
life,  as  an  illustration  of  the- practice  of  despotic  govemmentajin 
the  matter  of  education,  is  the  account  he  gives  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  university  portion  of  the  career  of  his  friend  Benoni» 
At  the  time  when  Benoni  is  supposed  to  leave  the  Boyal  College 
and  to  enter  on  this  portion  of  hia  career,  the  University  of 
Genoa,  which,  with  that  of  Turin,  had  been  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821,  had  juat 
been  re^-opened  under  a  new  code  of  'regulations.  In  sevenal 
chapters,  accordingly^  the  author  makes  it  nis  aim,  partly  by  his^ 
toffical  details  as  to  the  nature  of  these  regulations^  partly  by 
humorous  accounts  of  the  shifts  to  which  hn  Jiero  aad  other 
young  men  were  put  in  order  to  coaiply  with  these  regulation^ 
to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  youth  of  Italy  when  they  reach  a  period  of  life  when  thely 
can  think  and  iudge  for  themselves^  In  these  chapters  we  hmve 
some  additional^  and,  we  have  no  doubt>  authentic  portraits  of 
Italian  officials — »in  particular,  a  most  graphic  portrait  of  a  Mr. 
Merlini,  Acting  Commissioner  for  the  Board  of  Public  Instruo^ 
tion,  and  a  perfect  lynx  of  despotism. 

Ilefecring  to  the  story  itself  for  the  facts,  fet  ua  only  note^e 
impressions  they  give  us,  as  to  the  real  ^fhci  on  the  yovaag  men 
themselves,  of  the  sjrstem  of  education  pursued  in  the  schools 
and  universities  of  Italy*  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  ItaUuuis 
in  good  circumstances  do,  under  aU  the  disadvaatages  of  die 
system,  succeed  in  being  educated,  and  even^  in  some  respects, 
wdl  educated.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  artideof  science,  and  espe- 
cially of  scienoe  as  either  stimulating  to  intellectnal  generalisa- 
tion, or  trenching  on  social  practice,  that  formal  Itafaan  eduoa- 
tion  is  most  deficient*  The  priests  do  not  aeem  to  be  jealous  lof 
geometry,  nor  would  tbev  repress  a  decided  bent  to  anaton^,  to 
optics,  or  to  hydraulics;  but  they  would* rather  not  have  a  Lis^ig 
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among  their  pupits^  mneb  less  a  political  economist.  In  the 
article  of  traditional  literattrre^  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to 
be  less  wary.  Young  men  belonging  to  wealthy  faihilies  may, 
it  18  probable,  be  as  well  groanded  in  the  classics,  and  in  all  the 
teaming  of  archeology,  m  Italy  as  anywhere  else.  Literary 
tatte,  skill  in  versification,  and  the  like,  seem  to  be  even  en- 
ootfraged ;  and  in  the  native  country  of  modern  art,  it  would  be 
hard  if  there  were  not  the  means  of  sufficient  culture  both  to 
practical  excellence  in  music  and  painting,  and  to  a  wide-spread 
sad  genial  dilettantism.  In  short,  whether  it  is  that,  even  where 
priests  are  the  schoolmasters,  there  is  a  certain  routine  of  valuable 
•todies  which  custom  and  the  prescription  of  fbg&s  make  sacred 
tmd  iDerftaUe,  or  whether  it  is  that  there  are  always  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  like  the  Signor  Lanzi  and  the  Father  Rettore 
to  keep  young  men  hard  at  work  within  the  permitted  range,  or 
whether  it  is  that  there  are  in  Italy  sufficient  means  of  education 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  schools,  extending  even  to  liberty 
of  access  fbr  the  few  to  prohibited  books  of  foreign  and  native 
Ktemtdre,  it  is  certain,  tnat  if  the  young  men  of  the  wealthier 
dasses  in  Italy  consented  to  be  mere  book-worms  or  dilettanti, 
diey  might  go  on  as*  comfertably  as  in  any  other  country  in 
£urope.  But  they  will  not  consent  to  this ;  and  here  lies  the 
cKffi?rence^  We  wrong  them  in  expecting  that  they  shotdd*  It 
is  all  very  well  for  us  in  a  land  Hke  ours,  where  we  may  rave  on 
platforms  if  we  tike,  and  plunge  up  to  the  neck  in  politics  of  any 
colour,  t»  a£fect  the  philosophy  of  a  Goethe,  sneer  at  the  life  cf 
ptatforms  and  politicians,  and  preach  the  calm  and  sober  culture 
af  the  individual.  The  calm  and  sober  culture  of  the  individual! 
Tiie  luxury  of  ennui  to  a  man  fatigued  with  work,  the  post- 
pmttdial  appetite  fbr  nothing  but  wine  and  walnuts  I  But  a 
i>^on  doomed  to  ennui  as  its  one  occupation,  served  with  wine 
and  walnuts  as  its  only  food  I  We  have  lost  the  right  English 
spirit  in  contemplating  mich  matters.  There  is  a  cacnt,  it  may 
be,  in  these  everlasting  disquisitions  on  freedotn,  with  which  the 
wiorki  resounds;  but  in  our  horror  of  such  cant,  and  our  specu- 
lative diagust  with  ttie  platitudes  of  demagogy,  are  we  not  be- 
f[inning  to  lose  sight  of  the  gratid  old  truth  which  the  word  free- 
«kNn  d^  recognise,  and  tb  strike  a  note  that  is  weak  and  false? 
O  for  one  hour  of  a  Milton  to  sound  anew  the  trumpet-blast,  to 
refresh  an  intellectual  world  sick  with  too  much  Goettie,  and  to 
tefK^h  how  much  better  for  the  mind  of  man  even  the  jars  and 
-broils  of  liberty,  than  the  peace  of  priests,  with  pictures,  dance, 
«nd  song  I  Itsiy  may  come  round  at  some  time  to  the  calm 
and  sober  culture  of  the  individual ;  at  present,  what  she  craves 
is  ^little  freedom  to  choose  the  opposite.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
yotitl  of  Italy  are  not  content  to  be  eitlier  mere  l>ook-wonn8  or 
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mere  dilettanti,  even  should  the  liberty  of  private  religious 
scepticism  be  added  in  the  most  abundant  measure.  HencQ 
a  universal  spirit  of  rebellion,  such  as  no  other  country  ean 
parallel,  against  the  entire  system  undier  which  they  are  edu* 
cated.  With  all  that  they  do  contrive  to  acquire  by  way  of  cul- 
ture under  that  system,  they  feel  that  they  are  syst^maticaliy 
wronged.  With  the  instinct  of  many  generations  in  them,  they 
chafe  and  revolt  under  a  system  which  seeks  to  train  them  up  so 
that  they  shall  be  passive  slaves  of  the  governments  thai  are  tied 
down  over  them.  Above  all,  they  hate  their  schoolmasters* 
There  is  something  terrible,  something  passing  all  that  we  in 
England  know  of  hatred,  in  the  hatred  with  which  evely  edu* 
cated  young  Italian  regards  a  priest.  A  priest — only  bear  tba 
tone  of  mingled  contempt,  loathing,  and  suspicion  with  which  a 
young  Italian  pronounces  the  name  !  And  hence  in  Italy  it  ia 
the  delight  of  young  men  to  complete  their  own  education  by 
plunging  into  whatever  regions  of  thought  or  inveetigation  ar^ 
under  sacerdotal  prohibition,  and  by  running  riot  in  all  tliat  can 
gratify  their  seeret  glee  in  doing  spite  to  the  priests.  Tlioueaiids 
of  Italians  are  freethinkers  and  blasphemers  literally  out  of  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  That  antagonism  to  what  seems  unworthy  of 
belief  which,  in  a  free  country,  wher^  it  can  have  a  natural  out*- 
let,  assumes  the  miH  form  of  spec>ulative  dissent  tempered  by 
social  respect,  assumes  in  Italy  rather  the  form  of  secret  orgies  of 
sceptical  conference,  of  bigotry  against  bigotry,  of  underground 

Elot  and  organization  to  create,  within  a  society  a)l  permeated 
y  priests,  another  and  esoteric  society  into  which  nothing 
priestly  can  penetrate.  And  so,  on  and  on  rolls  life  in  Italy,  one 
generation  of  young  men  succeeding  another,  eaoh^  while  it  18 
young,  going  through  its  course  of  hatred  to  the  priests,  tmi 
each,  as  age  and  respectability  grow  upon  it,  succumbing  to 
these  very  priests,  confessing  to  thpm,  being  married  by  thenii 
and  shrived  by  them,  and  carried  by  them  to  their  duly  conse- 
crated graves.  The  women  and  the  peasantry  form  in  Italy,  as 
in  every  other  Catholic  country,  the  permanent  social  menstrtium 
in  which  the  scepticism  of  the  educated  men  is  lost  and  dissolved 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed  But  already  in  Italy  the  entire  social 
mass  begins  to  be  pervaded  with  what  is  virtually  an  anti-Papal 
feeling ;  and  if  the  Pope  wishes  to  live  in  a  really  Cath<^  couw- 
try,  he  ought  to  leave  Italy  very  soon,  and  take  up  Ins  abode  in 
Ireland. 

It  is  a  common  observation  of  those  who  have  opportnnitioB 
of  watching  the  youth  of  a  country  or  of  a  district,  in  the 
aggregate,  for  any  number  of  years^  that  talent  and  energy 
are  not  diffused  in  equal  proportions  over  equal  parta  of  a  gi«^ 
period^  but  seem  ratner  to  come  in  irregular  waves.     Aak^aay 
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veteran  teaeber,  and  he  will  teU  yon  that  such  has  been  his  ex- 
perience,  and  that,  in  looking  back^  he  can  fix  on  the  precise 
J9nr  or  years  when  his  class  contalibed  a  greater  galaxy  of  talent 
than  e«er  before  or  since*  Whether  it  is  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
eontagion  operating  aniong  yaung  men,  so  that,  where  thei*e  is 
one  youth  of-  any  special  bent,  others  aire  leavened  all  round 
him^  or  whether,  as  is  nH>re  probable,  the  reason  lies  in  a  moi'e 
general  laiw,  aAcording  to  which,  as  the  vegetable  crops  of  cer- 
tain physical  years  are  unosuaily  fine,  so  certain  years^  taken 
after  a  moral  measoro,  are  characterized  by  a  better  than  average 
oonditioo  of  human  nerve,  certain  it  is  that  this  fact  of  unduW 
tion)  of  uaequal  concentration  of  talenit  and.  spirit  in  particular 
tioie9  and  places,  may  be  observed  both  on  the  large  scale  and 
•n  the  amalL  Now,  connecting  the  representations  of  the  work 
before  ns^  with  what  we  chance  to  know  of  the  real  basis  of  fact 
m  the  bistoryr  of  Italy  on  which  these  representations  rest,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  years  lS^O-33,  about  which 
tieie  our  friend  I^orenzo  I^oni,  leaving  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
iKsaity  behind  him,  is  represented  as  beginning  life  in  Genoa 
on*  his  own  acconn^  as  a  young  lawyer,  must  have  been,,  if  not 
for  all  Piedmont,  at  least  &r  Genoa  and  its  neighbourhood^ 
preciaely  one  of  these  epochs  of  unusual  flower*  It  is  a  curious 
iart^,  indeed,  already  well  known,  that  no  city  has  contributed 
so  many  nien,  oonapicuous  in  recent  Italian  politics  as  Genoa. 
The  fact  might  be  susceptible  of  explanation  were  we  to  consider 
chriy  th«  peenUar  relation*  of  Genoa  during  the  last  forty  years 
%m  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  and  again  the  pecuhar  relation  of 
that  kinj^dom  to  Italy  in  general.  Suffice  it  here  to  remind  our 
^leaders,  that)  until  the  year  1848,  the  Sardinian  or  Piedmontese 
Idbgdom  was  under  a  despotism  both  military  and  ecclesiastical, 
which,  gave  its  subjects  ample  opportunities  of  personally  study- 
ing the  common  problem,  of  the  whole  peninsula;  that  the 
Bafeural  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  the  Piedmontese  proper,  have 
4L  peculiar  and  rather  hard  type  of  character,  distinguishing 
them  iroum  the  rest  of  the  Italians ;  and  agpin  that  the  Genoese, 
.politically  compatriots  of  the  Piedmontese  since  18 IS,  have  ele- 
ments in  them^,  more  especially  the  proud  republican  memories 
of  a  thousand  years»  distinguishing  them  from  the  Piedmontese, 
and  qualifying  them  to  think  and  act,  under  the  conditions  of 
thetr.  new  cpmtbination,  in  an  original  and  influential  manner. 

Leaving  these  hints  to  suggest  what  they  may,  let  us  fancy 
the  odDe  Genoese  in  whose  fortunes  we  are  at  present  interesteJ, 
aa  he  walked  about  bis  native  city,  laden  with  his  last  Univer* 
m^  honoiurs,  /and  with  the  poor  prospects  of  a  Genoese  lawyer 
befere  bim,  in  the  year  18&0.  tie  has  his  office  in  his  father*s 
booaa^j' where  he  imd  his  brothers  live,  petted  by  a  mother  whom 
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they  all  love,  and  endoiing  nofc  a  Hide  from  the  tetchy  temper 
of  their  Iktber,  who  is  secietly  proud  of  them,  but  hardly  sees 
what  is  to  become  of  them  all,  and  is  in  constant  dread  of  their 
getting  into  scrapes  with  the  authorities.  The  brothers,  espe-- 
cially  two  of  them,  OsBsar  and  Lorenzo,  who  are  neariy  of  the 
same  age,  are  constant  companions,  and  have  much  time  on 
their  hands — Csesar  having  as  Kttle  to  do  as  a  physician,  as 
Lorenzo  has  as  a  lawyer.  They  read  books,  they  walk  out, 
they  play  billiards,  they  go  to  balls  and  theatres;  they  eryoy 
the  moonlight  and  the  lovely  night-expanse  of  sea,  smoking 
their  cigars  on  the  bridge  of  Carignano  as  long  as  the  carabineers^ 
the  detested  police  of  Genoa,  will  let  tliem  stay  out  of  bed ;  they 
do  all  tli^it  honest  youths  can  to  reconcile  the  hopelulDe9S  and 
buoyant  spirit  of  youth  in  general  with  the  ehronic  eanoJ  to 
which  youth  in  Italy  is  sobjeot.  It  is  hard  work.  At  everf 
step  they  are  dogged  by  a  carabineer^  or  meet  the  sinister  face  of 
a  Jesuit^  or  have  to  command  the  hot  Italian  pride  rising  in 
their  hearts  as  they  encounter  the  insulting  glance  of  an  Aus- 
trian officer,  or  are  reminded  in  one  of  a  thousand  ways  of  the 
miserable  meshes  under  which  the  society  of  which  they  are  a 
part  lies  bound  and  enthralled.  In  these  circumstances  they 
find  a  resource  in  what  in  Italy  exists  in  all  the  force  of  a  real 
passion — friendship.  Precisely  as  the  state  of  society  in  Italy 
develops  types  of  treachery,  meanness,  cowardliness,  and  cruelty, 
more  pure  and  exaggerated  than  are  found  in  most  other  couu* 
trips,  so,  on  the  otner  hand,  operating  on  natures  of  better 
material,  it  produces  characters  in  which  the  virtues  of  honour, 
fidelity,  courage,  and  gentleness,  are  pushed  to  the  degree  of 
romance.  What  we  call  friendship  in  England  would  hardly 
answer  to  the  Italian  definition  of  the  word.  When  an  Italian 
brings  himself  to  say  7\«  to  a  man,  thus  acknowleilging  him  as 
his  friend,  it  is  a  kind  of  paction  of  life  and  death  between  the 
two — purse,  thoughts,  secrets  are  thenceforth  in  common  be- 
tween them.  Such  was  the  friendship  formed  between  our  two 
brothers  and  a  young  fellow-townsman  with  whom  about  this 
time  they  became  acquainted,  and  who  thenceforward  figures 
in  the  history  under  the  name  of  Fantasio.  This  remarkable 
person  is  tbu£  described  : — 

"  Fantasio  was  my  elder  by  one  year.  He  had  a  finely-sliaped  head, 
the  forehead  spacious  and  prominent,  and  eyes  black  as  jet,  at  times 
darting  lightning.  His  oomplexion  was  a  pale  olire,  and  bis  ^eattires, 
remarkably  striking  altogether,  were  set,  so  to  speak,  in  a  profusion  of 
flowing  black  hair,  which  he  wore  rather  long.  The  expresaion  of  hit 
countenance,  grave  and  almost  severe,  was  softened  by  a  imile  tf/gveat 
sweetness,  mingled  with  a  certain  shrewdness,  betraying  a  rich  oonio  . 
vein.    He  spoke  well  and  fluently,  and  when  he  waiT^ecl  upoj^A^^r 
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jeel»  thete  was  a  fkacioatiiig  power  in  his  eyes,  his  gestures^  his  roice, 
hie  vhoW  bearing,  that  was  quite  irresistible.  His  life  was  «tie  of  re- 
tiieittent  and  stodj ;  the  amusements  common  with  yonog  men  of  hie 
age  had  n^  attraction  for  Uim.  His  library,  b's  cigar,  his  coffee ;  some 
occasiotoal  walks,  rarely  in  the  day  time^  and  always  in  solitary  plaoes, 
mpre  froquently  in  the  evening  and  by  moonlight,--H9uch  were  his  only 
pleasures.  His  morals  were  irreproachable,  bis  conversation  wasalwaya 
chaste.  If  any  of  the  youDg  companions  he  gathered  round  him  occa- 
sibnally  indulged  in  some  wanton  jest,  or  expression  of  double  mean- 
ing, Pantasio^God  bless  Lim ! — would  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it  by 
some  one  word,  which  never  failed  of  its  effect.  Such  was  the  influ- 
ence that  the  parity  of  his  fife,  and  bis  incontestable  superiority,  gave 
to  Wttj.  Fantasib  was  well  versed  in  hratoty,  and  in  the  literature 
ncrt  ♦nly  ^(  bis  own  but  of  foreign  countries.  Shakspeare,  Byron, 
Goethe^  Sehiikr,  were  as  famiHar  to  him  as  Daate  and  Alfleri.  8pare 
an«l>thfa  inr  body,  be- had  an  tndefatigably  aetive  mind ;  he  wrote  much 
anil  well  both  in  prose  and  verae^  and  theie.was  hardly  a  subject  be 
ha^  not  attempted, -*4iJBtorical  essays,  Utetary  criticisms,  tragediea,  &c. 
A4^assioQate  lover  of  liberty  under  every  shape,  tbere  breathed  in  his 
fiery  soul  an  indomitable  spirit  of-  revolt  against  tyranny  and  oppcea* 
sidn  of  every  sort.  Kind,  feeling,  generous,  never  did  he  refuse  advice 
or  service,  and  his  library,  amply  furnished,  as  well  as  his  well-filled 
pul^,  were  always  at  the  command  of  his  friends.  Perhaps  he  was 
rather  /end  of  displaying  the  brilliancy  of  his  dialectic  powers  at  the 
expense  of  good  sense,  by  maintaining  occasionally  strange  paradoxes. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  touch  of  affectation  in  his  invariably  black 
dreS9 ;  and  his  horror  of  apparent  shirtHDollars  was  certainly  somewhat 
exaggierated ;  but,  take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  noble  lad. — To  him  I 
owe  hsrtag  really  read  aad  enjoyed  Dante*  Many  a  time,  before 
having  m^e  acquaintance  with  Fantasio,  I  had  taken  up  the  Divina 
Co^media  with  the  firm  determination  of  going  through  the  whole  of 
it  ;  but  soon  recoiliag  from  its  difficulties  I  bad  given  up  the  task,  and 
contented  myself  with  reading  those  portions  of  the  great  poem  which 
are  most  famous,  and  the  beauties  of  which  are  most  popular.  In  a 
word,  I  had  only  sought  amusement  in  Dante.  Fantasio  taught  me  to 
look  there  for  instruction  and  the  ennobling  of  my  faculties.  I  drank 
deeply  at  this  source  of  profound  thought  and  generous  emotion,  and 
from  that  time  the  name  of  Italy,  which  recurs  so  often  in  the  book, 
became  sacred  to  me,  and  made  my  veiy  heart  beat." 

Fantasio  and  the  two  brothers  become  from  thia  time  the 
principal  figures  in  a  group  or  clique  of  young  men,  including 
some  of  the  most  promising  of  the  educated  vouth  of  Genoa. 
Lorenzo  is  about  twenty-one  years  of  age^  tall,  thin,  dark,  and 
with  an  expeession  of  languor  in  his  oountenance,  which  easily 
brightens  up,  and  changes  for  the  betten  Ceesar,  a  year  older, 
and. to  whom  Fanta^  is  more  strongly  attached  than  even  to 
Lomnzo,  is  lesg  taH,  but  stouter  and  better  proportioned,  with  a 
healtlry  glow  in  bis  cheeks,  and  clustering  cnesnut  hair.    Other 
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fignres  in  the  group  are — a  joath  named  Alfred,  \jw^r\w9f%  fidtu 
Achates  at  sehool^ ;  and  a  youth  named  Sforza,  a  daring,  utratigey 
reeoJute  belnj^,  who,  eren  as  a  boy,  had  shewn  himsSf  a  borre 
leader  when  firm  will  and  -action  were  required,  whose  hopes  in- 
professional  life  had  been  blasted  by  his  expulsion  from  school 
for  a  frjiy  B^tainst  the  friars,  and  who,  though  poor  as  a  rat,  and 
living  frutrally  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing,  would  never  bor- 
row money  or  confess  the  want  of  it.  There  is  besides  an* 
other  vouth,  Vadoni,  an  unfortunate  wretch,  who  had  been* 
compelled  by  a  miserly  uncle  to  embrace  the  priestly  offioe 
against  his  will ;  and  from  time  to  time  there  appears  also  a 
youth,  of  high  aristocratic  birth,  named  "the  Prince,"  wbofigaraa 
rather  equivocally  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story,  where  he  i« 
already  introduced  to  us  as  Lorenao's  enemy  and  rival  at  school; 
These,  we  believe,  are  not  imaginary  portraits,  but  all  portraits 
from  the  life.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  at  all  events,  for  sucH  us 
have  the  clue,  to  recognise  the  original  of  Fantasio  in  a  man  not 
unknowrt  at  the  present  clay  in  the  history  of  Eun)pe.  The  por- 
trait is  not  without  a  dash  of  criticism  in  it,  as  if  years  and 
events  had  made  Lorenzo  no  longer  exactly  what  he  once  was  to 
Fantasio,  nor  Fantasio  what  he  once  was  to  Lorenro;  and  yet, 
if  our  identification  of  the  portrait  with  the  original  is  correct, 
what  a  tribute  is  paid  to  a  man  now  much  maligned  in  Europe^ 
in  the  fascinating  picture  given  in  these  pages  of  the  yoaag 
Fantasio  of  Genoa,  so  pure,- so  good,  so  noble  I 

From  walks  and  talks  together,  from  readings  oTDantey  from 
discussions  of  the  great  question  of  Classicism  or  Romantidsm 
then  agitating  the  literary  worid,  from  projects  of  literary  jMir- 
nals  in  the  interest  of  the  Romantic  scnool,  to  be  publislied  at 
Florence,  where  the  censorship  was  less  strict  than  in  Ptedmont 
— little  wonder  if  the  thoughts  of  Fantasio  and  his  friezKis  turn* 
ed  at  last  most  decisively  to  Italian  politics.  Indeed,  of  what 
else  could  an  Italian  think  ?  His  country,  its  wrongs,  its  hopes 
of  emancipation — from  generation  to  generation  tliis  bad  been 
the  one  thought  of  every  honourable  Italian  breast,  a  thought  to 
be  quenched,  perhaps,  in  some  by  the  cares  of  life  as  they  grew 
older,  and  to  be  drowned  by  others  in  the  feeble  pleaaores  of 
literary*  dilettantism,  but  ever  ready  to  burst  out  afresh,  amd 
never,' never  to  be  extinct  in  all.  Full  of  this  cbronio  tlumght^ 
and  cherishing  in  a  nobler  form  than  usual  that  hatred  of  priests 
hood  and  tyranny  into  which  all  Italians  are,  as  we  have  said, 
schooled  and  driven,  it  was  reserved  for  our  Genoese  gvaup  of 
friends  to  feel  called,  by  the  eircrnnstances  of  the  time,  to  put 
their  thoughts  in  practice.  A  glorious  example  was  before  the«i 
in  the  successfVil  struggle  by  which  the  Greeks  had  won  thdr 
freedom.    Why  should  not*^  Italy  do  what  Greece  bad  done! 
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What  viaa  vranting  in  Italy  that  Greece  bad  possessed  T  Oiie^ 
thing  only — a  iletaireia  like  that  which  had  done  so  n;mcb  for 
Greece ;  a  secret  association  of  patrioti<>  souk,  hound  by  a  c^m- 
W»^  purpose,  and  connecting  all  parts  of  Italy  with  each  other  I 
Snob  was  the  first  step  of  Fanta^io.  aidd  his  friends  in  their  pro- 
jl;vcjss  Upwards  tbe  dangerous  career  of  political  conspiracy ;  aod, 
for  jDOdtba,  both  in  Genoa^  ajod  in  tlie  c^uiet  and  beautiful  vaUey 
qi  San  Secon^o,  to  which  they  oiCten  retire  to  be  out  of  the  bustle 
rf  town>  the  one  subject  of  their  conversations  i3  the  passibility 
^  fioumiing  an  Italiajii  Hetaireia.  Lorenzo  and  his  brother  are 
watol^d  by  a  kind  and  eocentric  uncle  John,  who  holds  a  com* 
m^rcial  situation  in  Genoa,  and  who,  perceiving  what  is  in  the 
wind,  takes  every  opportunity  of  lecturing  his  nephews  on  the 
fipily  of  expecting  to  turn  society  like  a  pancake.  Uncle  John's 
QDWcim  h  thai  the  only  thing  is  for  every  individuaJi  in  his  owa 
ifth^e  to  be  as  good  and  do  as  much  good  as  he  can  \  and  he 
oponty  declares,  that  if  he  were  sure  that,  the  first  shop  he  enter-* 
edy  h&  should  be  asked  only  the  correct  price  or  tl^reabouts  for 
aaiy  ^^icle  he  wanted  to  buy,  he  woukl  think  that  moral  change 
a;naore  important  conquest  for  the  country  than  all  the  institu- 
tions of  Sparta  and  of  Athena  to  boot.  But,  aftqr  all,  his  heart 
goea  With  the  boys ;  and,  had  he  been  Goethe  hi^lself  instead  of 
only  uncle  John,  his  }U'eac lungs  could  have  had  little  chance 
\^'jdi  Itajjan  flesh  and  blood,  daBy  revolted  by  tbe  workings  of  a 
government  characterized  since,  in  the  words. of  even  so  calm  a 
man  as  Mr.  Gladstone^  aaa  systematic  setting  up  of  the  negation 
ofGod. 

^y e  cannot  here  trace^  the  successive  steps  of  the  friends,  led 
acid  agitated  by  the  burning  entiiOBiasm  of  Fantasio,  in  their 
sioMTob  after  the  Italian  Hetaireia,  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  first 
theyflteg  th^fnselves  into  the  arms  of  Carbonarism,  a  system  of 
seoret  asaociatioti,  dating  its  origin  from  the  Neapolitan  move* 
ments  consequent  on  tbe  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  which, 
at  tkis  time,  after  being  dormant  for  some  years^  was  again  re* 
omiting  its  ranks  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  This  connexion  with 
the  Carbonari  brings  a  new  personage  on  the  field — a  Count 
Alberto ;  and^  with  him^  hia  sister,  and  a  long  and  trying  love* 
episode  for  poor  Lorenzo.  But  our  friends  soon  become  dis- 
giu)»dwitii  Carbonarism)  which  proves  itself,  in*  their  experience 
oSr  it,  to  be  moite  a  mummery  than  a  reality ;.  so  that  they  have 
to  look  about  among  themselves  for  Uie  elements  of  a  better 
Hel;aia»ia-^all  the  more  necessary  at  a  moment  when  the  French 
fieivolutio»  of  July  seemed  to  hold  out  once  more  to  the  nations 
tbttisignal  of  emancipation.  They  are  scheming  and  arranging 
•neb  an  association,  wlien,  0  horror  I  Fantasio  is  an'ested.  It 
isamotnetit  of  intense  anxiety,  but  at  last,  by  an  unexpected 
conjunction  of  circumstances  w*hich  stopped  the  investigations 
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of  the  police  at  the  verj  point  when  they  might  hare  led  to  death 
and  rnin  to  all  concerned^  Fantasio  is  released^  on  the  condition 
of  his  immediate  exile  to  France.  He  leaves  his  little  group 
of  friends,  and  takes  ap  his  abode  in  Marseilles.  And 
here  for  a  little  while  the  work  of  conspiracy  is  at  an  end ; 
and  in  lieu  of  it  love  goes  on.  But  soon  tnere  comes  a  messen^ 
ger  with  a  packet  from  Fantasio,  announcing  that  as  a  refugee 
be  has  not  been  idle,  that  the  rudiments  of  a  new  organizatiop 
have  been  formed  by  him  among  his  fellow-refugees,  and  that  it 
depends  on  the  friends  he  has  Mt  behind  him  in  Genoa  to  give 
effect  and  body  to  this  organization  by  spreading  it  throughoiU 
Piedmont  and  Italy.  Hei*e  the  memoir  before  us  becomes  act«al 
and  authentic  history.  After  deliberation,  the  suggestion  «f 
Fantasio  is  taken  up ;  Csesar,  his  bosom-friend,  becomes  bis  s«rt>^ 
stitute  as  the  soul  of  the  projected  enterprise;  and  LotienzO,' 
Sforza,  Alfred,  Count  Alberto,  Vadoni,  with  two  new  associates 
— Adriano  Stella,  a  merchant  well  known  on  the  Genoese  Ex- 
change, and  his  brother  Lazzarino,  captain  of  a  trading  vessel, 
-^arc  grouped  around  Caesar  as  his  coadjutors  and  mmisters. 
To  ilicse  is  adJeti,  after  a  little  while,  a  young  cavalry  oflScer 
named  Vittorio,  The  work  of  organization  now  goes  on  in  right 
cnrnest ;  it  is  i\Q  longer  a  set  of  youths  dreaming  and  longing:;j 
it  b  a  formtdablo  conspiracy,  amply  provided  with  resources^  and; 
growing  in  Jitiiensicms  everyday.  We  here  quote  our  author^^ 
^  Id  six  months  of  incessant  labour,  we  had  obtained  results  at  whibb 
we  were  onrselves  astonished.  Not  a  smgle  town  of  any  importane^ 
in  the  kingdom,  but  had  its  committee  at  woric ;  not  a  con^erablb 
village  that  lacked  its  propagandist  leader.  We  had  succeeded  lU' 
establishing  regular  and  sure  means  of  communication  between  the' 
several  committees  in  the  interior,  and  we  corresponded  abroad, 
through  affiliated  travellers,  with  Tuscany  and  Rome,  through  Leghorn 
and  Civita  Vecchia^  and  so  on  to  Naples.  The  number  of  adepts  had 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  slack- 
ening the  impulse.  People  of  all  classes  joined  us — nobles,  commonerS) 
lawyers,  men  employed  under  Government,  merchant-captains,  sailors, 
artisans,  priests,  and  monks.  Among  these  last  named,  my  old  friend 
Vadoni,  now  one  of  our  sect,  pushed  on  propagandism  indefattgably,  as 
did  our  colleagues  Adriano  Stella  and  the  Prince,  the  first  among  the 

seafaring  class,  the  second  among  the  nobility 

To  tender  justice  to  every  one^  I  must  say  that  devotion  and  self-sacri-i 
fice  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  all  ranks.  Surely  the  hourappomtef 
by  Providence  for  the  deliverance  of  Italv  was  not  yet  at  haod,  skice 
such  a  combination  of  perseverance,  self-denial,  iutellig^ice,  andaeti^ 
vity  in  its  cause,  were  destined  to  fail  in  tho  attempt  I  It  must  also 
bo  allowed  that  the  directing  committee  at  Marseilles  gave  ua  good  as- 
sistance. Thanks  to  their  agency,  the  crews  of  our  merchant-vessels 
which  traded  to  Marseilles  returned  well  indoctrinated  and  enthusias- 
tic ;  and  in  almost  all  the  steam-boat3  that  plied  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  we  had  confidential  agents,  charged  to  carry  to  the  dif- 
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fffe&t  p^rtB  along  Ihoir  line,  not  miy  lettezs,  but  bales  of  printed  poli^ 
tieal  pap^s,  which  were  thua  introduoed  to  be  afterwards  distributed 
ioJand-  •  <  •  •  •  But,  U  was  speciallj  in  a  line  bitbartp  unex- 
plored—I  mean  in  the  army — that  the  progress  of  the  Associfttion  wa» 
most  remarkable.  Vittorio,  the  young  artillery  officer  to  whom  Caesar 
during  my  illness  had  presented  the  letter  of  introduction,  had  proved 
an  inestimably  precious  acquisition.  He  was  a  young  man  of  two  and 
tWenty,  strikingly  handsome.  No  man  ever  realized  in  my  ^jes^  as  he 
dM,  the  type  of  a  hero,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was  taller  by 
a^  head  than  the  tallest  of  ns,  and  erect  as  a  tower,  and  though  a  yonth- 
AiF  down  barely  shaded  his  lip^  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders  bespoke 
tibid  f&U  dev^opment  ^manhood;  yet  so  finely  and  harmoniously  was 
be  propertboed  that  be  did  not  strike  you  as  being '  mnoh  aboYe  the 
oirdiaary  ane^  The  lines  of  his  ^acious  forehead,  and  of  bis  whole 
cotiiLtenanoe,  were  of  that  pure  eaat  that  we, so  much  admire  in  aneient 
Qreeian  slatucts;  and  his  every  motion  and  gesture  bore  that  stamp  o£ 
lability  and  eaiay  elegance  with  which  nature  endows  her  most  favoured 
chjUren.  When  looking  at  him  in  his  simple  but  handsome  uniform, 
leaning  on  his  long  sword,  I  could  npt  help  thinking  of  Achilles.  The 
ihward  was  in  keeping  with  the  outward  man.  Vittorio  had  an  ardent 
spirit^  enthusiastically  devoted  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  a  mild 
and  affeetionate  disposition,  and  uncommon  capacity  and  activity! 
dnich  a  man,  it  will  be  teadily  conceived,  could  not  do  things  by  halves. 
JSb  fiM  of  all  secured  the  co-operation  of  two  of  his  comrades  and 
ft^tende-^Ms  ipj^^  he  .jocularly  called  them,  and  then  went  to  work 
m  right  eameert.  The  (mocess  he  met  with  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
Ql^peetaiioQSy  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
aAmher  of  adepts.  We  were  thus  secure  of  aoeess  to  the  arsenal^  and 
of  fodiiig  there  not  only  the  arms  wbich  we  wanted,  but  a  body  of 
ment  ready  to  join  and  march  with  us.  From  the  artillery,  to  wbidi  it 
bad  been  at  first  oonfined,  the  work  of  propagandism  soon  spread  to  the 
qtber  military  oorpe  of  the  town.  There  could  be  no  lack  of  elements 
ofdissatisfaetioB  in  an  army  aristocratically  constituted  as  ouis  was^ 
(though  by  the  law  of  conscription  service  was  obligatory  on  all  classes,) 
and  in  many  corps  of  which  merit  was  predaded  from  idl  advancement, 
if  nnaoeompanied  by  pedigree  or  title.  Now  this  was  the  case  with 
Qine^tenths  of  the  numerous  and  well  instructed  daas  of  non<-commi»- 
4ooed  officers.  Let  us  add,  with  honest  pride,  the  Piedmontese  uniform 
oovefied  many  a  brave  heart,  that  beat  high  and  fast  at  the  words 
^  Italy'  and  '  National  lad^ndence.' 

**•  Such  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Eebnuafy  iHSd^usi  Ibnrteen  months  from  tbe  first  establidiment  of 
4i»  aew  asaooiatum— «a  state  full  of  hope^  but  also  fuU  of  danger.*' 
•  There  is  ti6  diflBcalty  in  recognising  in  this  passage  a  de- 
sctiption  of  the  association  which  has  since  become  famoas  in 
Italian  history  as  the  association  of  "  Young  Italy."  There  are 
ndany  reflections  which  the  picture  here  given  of  this  celebrated 
Ikssociation  might  suggest  to  us — particularly  the  reflection 
what  a  state  of  society  that  must  be,  in  which  all  that  is  noblest 
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and  most  generous  m  a  people  is  driven  to  sticli  a  mode  of  trork- 
ing  a  way  for  itself ;  and  what  centuries  of  suflfering,  tinheard 
of  m  out  parts  of  the  world,  it  must  have  taken  to  impart  to  the 
Itah'an  character  such  an  aptitude  for  conspiracy  and  secret  or- 
ganization as  is  here  disclosed.  Let  us  only,  however,  refer 
suoh  of  our  readers  as  cannot  shake  off  the  bad  associations  legi- 
timately connected  with  the  word  conspiracy  in  a  country  an4 
language  like  ours,  where  conspiracy  is  happUy  not^  as  it  is  iu 
Italy,  the  only  synonym  for  politioaj  activity^  to  tiie  more  de» 
tailed  representations  io  the  pages  of  our  author.  Only  by  a 
fair  readmg  of  the  whole  book  can  the  proper  impression  6ri  thia 
subject  be  produced. 

We  hurry  to  the  catastrophe.  At  the  very  time  when  llie 
conspiracy  was  ripe,  and  when  every  hour  of  delayed  actioh 
increased  the  danger  of  discovery,  a  difference  arose  between  th^ 
Genoese  centre  and  the  branch  in  Turin  as  to  the  predse  mo- 
ment for  striking  the  blow.  A  correspondence  is  going  on  to 
adjust  this  matter;  but  the  delay  is  fatal — the  conspiracy  is 
discovered,  A  ouarrel  between  two  soldiers  is  the  cause  of 
the  discovery.  Ihe  police  lose  no  time — CaBsar,  iSforza,  and 
others  are  arrested  on  the  instant — Vittorio  mysteriously  dis- 
appears, and  investigations  begin  which  lead  to  wholesale 
arrests  in  all  the  towns  of  Piedmont.  A  warrant  is  out  for  the 
arrest  of  Lorenzo ;  but  he  contrives  to  avoid  the  carabineers 
in  time,  is  hidden  for  some  days  in  Genoa,  escapes  In  a  boat 
under  the  care  of  a  smuggler  who  bargains  to  carry  him  to  France, 
grows  delirious  on  the  way,  and  insists  on  being  set  on  shore  on 
the  Sardinian  coast,  skulks  about  for  a  while  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  country  village  where  he  runs  great  danger  of  being  dis- 
covered, and  at  last  by  a  miracle  makes  his  way  across  the  Var 
and  is  safe  on  French  soil.  He  hastens  to  Marseilles,  and  there 
from  the  lips  of  Fantasio  learns  the  fate  of  those  be  had  left 
behind  him.  The  book  closes  with  these  tidings  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  "  Note  by  the  Editor:"— 

"  Lorenzo's  presentiment  as  to  bis  brother's  fate  had  prored  but  tod 
true.  Nor  was  Cassar  tbe  only  one  among  the  reader's  acqaainianoM 
•—the  single  victimt  Poor  SIbraa  bad  been  shot ;  the  two  associotaa 
of  Vittorio,  Miglio  was  one  of  them^  were  also  ahot«  Yadoni  was  coil« 
demned  to  imprisomoeDt  for  life ;  Laazarino  to  ten  years'  solitary  cei^ 
finement  in  a  fortress.  Tbe  mystery  that  enveloped  Vittorio's  fate 
was  not  cleared  till  some  months  afterwards,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  was  at  Bologna,  a  prisoner.  To  explain  : — On  tbe  morning  of 
the  day  previous  to  the  capture  of  tbe  chief  conspirators,  Vittorio  was 
summoned  before  his  Colonel,  seized  on  while  off*  bis  guard,  thrown 
into  a  post-chaise,  and  eohveyed  under  escort  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Roman  States,  of  which  he  was  a  native.    By  this  summary^  and  ap- 
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pweiUly  rS^roas  ptoceeding,  had  the  gallant  officer  cofitriredy  with* 
oat  coiomittLog  himself  too  far,  to  save  at  least  the  life  of  his  young 
subordinate^  for  whom  he  was  knowa  to  entertain  a  special  regard. 
Count  Alberto  and  Alfred  were  left  unmolested.  Adriano  Stella,  who 
was  absent  from  home  at  the  time  when  the  arrests  began,  took  good 
care  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Many  a  fine  fellow,  chiefly  among  the 
inHitary,  whose  name  has  not  appeared  in  the  foregoing  pages — Vo- 
chieri  was  one — was  shot  at  Alescandria  and  Chambery ;  some  were 
Confined  for  life,  or  for  periods  varying  froni  ten  to  twenty  years ;  a 
rtill  greater  tiuuiber  succeeded  in  efibcting  their  escape  abroad.** 

And  so.  for  the  present,  the  veil  is  dropped  over  this  inter- 
estini^  Italian  history.  Reader,  we  could  raise  that  veil.  We 
coi^ld  cite,  out  of  authentic  and  known  record,  e:(tracts  stating 
in  exact  detail  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  him  who 
passes  in  these  pages  under  the  name  of  Caesar  Benoni.  It  is  a 
tale  tragic  beyond  the  power  to  relate  it,  calling  up,  as  we  write^ 
the  image  of  a  prison-wall^  of  words  written  on  that  wall  in 
blood,  of  gaolers  finding  a  dead  body.  We  could  tell  of  other 
victims  named  or  not  named  in  this  hifitoiy ;  and  we  could  trace 
the  farther  fortunes  both  of  Lorenzo  and  Fantasio.  The  custom 
of  courtesy  does  not  allow  that  we  should  do  so ;  only,  as  this 
whole  history  haa  to  us  a  warmer  interest  than  that  of  mere 
literaiy  appreciation,  may  we  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to 
throw  off  for  an  instant,  the  critical  guise,  and  consecrate  a  few 
lines  to  private  feeling  ? 

The  first  Italian  that  we  ever  knew  was  a  Genoese  exile, 
driven  from  his  country  by  events  connected  with  those  narrated 
in  the  volume  before  us.  He  might  have  been  a  younger 
brother  of  Csesar  and  Lorenzo.  Wnere  these  pages  shall  first 
see  the  light,  there  are  many  who,  with  us,  will  remember 
Agoetino.  Memorable  to  many  he  was,  indeed,  fit  to  be — to 
old  and  to  young,  to  rich  and  to  poor,  to  wise  men  and  to  gentle 
women.  ISature  never  made  a  man  in  a  nobler,  finer  mould. 
He  was  sent  among  us  to  shew  what  manner  of  man  an  Italian 
might  be.  Wise,  calm,  fervid,  honourable,  proud ;  capable  of 
b«ing  so  ateirn)  and  withal  so  courteous  I  Ever  open  and  con- 
siderate lo  the  torrowft  of  others^  ever  secret  and  jealoufi  of  bit 
own  I  To  thoae  who  saw  him  bat  onoe,  he  was  the  type  of  a 
tbongbtfol  and  moat  gentle  man ;  to  those  who  saw  him  often, 
a  fotmtain  of  the  richest  and  the  rarest  pleasure.  What  he  was 
to  ourselves — ah  1  what  was  he  not  f  Dear  to  us  yet,  Agostino, 
as  nothing  ever  can  be  dearer,  the  memory  of  the  hours  spent 
with  thee ;  of  the  upper-room  wliere  we  so  often  sat  together, 
we  and  our  common  friend ;  of  thy  dark  kind  face,  with  its  soft 
and  melancholy  eyes ;  of  thy  deep  delightful  converse,  now  of 
books  and  old  themes  of  thought  or  fancy,  now  of  matters  per- 
sonal, now  of  lighter  and  more  gamesome  things.    Through  thee 
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it  was  that  we  first  learned  to  love  Italy — ^Italy  which  gave  thee 
to  us,  and  to  which  again  we  gave  thee  back,  when  duty  and 
freedom  called  thee.  Ah,  it  is  years  since  then ;  and  now,  as 
from  thy  bed  of  sickness  under  thine  own  Italian  skies,  each 
passing  month  wafts  us  tidings  of  hope  or  sadness,  how  we  think 
of  thee  and  the  old  days  which  return  no  more !  Over  all  the 
intervening  space  of  sea  and  land,  I  stretch  my  hand  to  thee, 
O  Agostino — a  salutation  back  to  life,  if  our  prayers  can  avail ; 
a  farewell  for  this  world,  if  such  is  the  decree,  my  elder  and 
wiser  brother  I 

Yet  another  Italian  it  has  been  our  lot  to  know,  also  a  Genoese 
exile,  and  not  a  stranger  to  the  events  of  this  Piedmontese  story. 
He  might  be  Fantasio  grown  older.  Of  him  and  what  he  is,  it  is 
not  for  private  regard  to  speak ;  he  is  a  man  of  whom  history  takes 
charge.  Long  ago  was  his  name  known  in  Italy ;  and  now,  whether 
he  walks  modestly  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  suddenly  appears 
elsewhere  to  pursue,  with  no  official  pomp  or  circumstance,  the 
business  which  Italy  has  devolved  upon  him,  it  is  felt  that  in  his 
hands  lies  a  portion  of  the  power  of  Europe.  For  it  is  not  long 
since  the  world  saw  him  in  a  position  which  it  has  been  given  to  no 
other  man  of  the  present  age  to  hold — with  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  the  secular  Papacy.  France,  with  Protestant  England  con- 
senting and  abettmg,  took  him  thence  and  raised  the  prostrate 
victim.  Once  more  he  came  amongst  us,  again  to  bide  nis  time. 
His  work  seems  over ;  Pope  and  tyrants  are  at  rest,  and  hope 
seems  to  have  grown  sick  m  the  heart  of  a  waiting  world,  when, 
lo  !  he  again  quits  our  shores,  and  fire  bursts  forth  wherever  he 
plants  his  footsteps.  A  whole  continent  is  searched  for  him. 
He  is  not  here,  he  is  not  there ;  he  is  sought  for  everywhere  in* 
vain ;  and  yet  he  "  may  well  be  in  the  heart  of  every  Italian 
who  has  been  outraged,  oppressed,  and  wronged,  and  there  no 
doubt.  Pope  and  Austrian  will  one  day  find  him."  Such  is  the 
prophecy,  at  least,  of  the  Times  newspaper. 

Italia,  O  Italia,  how  long  shall  thy  harp  hang  on  the  willows  T 
How  long,  instead  of  retaining  such  men  as  these  within  thy 
bosom,  to  make  thee  what  thou  mightest  become,  sfaalt  thou 
have  to  drive  them  forth  as  now  to  shew  what  that  might  be  ? 
Arise,  thou  noble  land ;  arise  in  thy  strength  to  right  thine  own 
wrongs,  and,  while  righting  these,  to  render  at  the  same  time 
that  service  to  the  world  which  the  world  expects  from  thee ! 
Destroy  that  Nuisance  crowned  with  a  tiara  which  not  thou 
alone,  but  a  whole  earth  is  tired  of;  crush,  crush  that  Spider  of 
the  nations  whose  home-nest  is  in  thee,  but  whose  weo  over- 

3 reads  the  world  I    Arise,  and  take  thy  place  amon^  the  nations, 
fair  Italy ;  do  amon|^  them  as  thou  hast  capacity  and  will ; 
and  be  estimated  accordmg  to  thy  deserts ! 
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Ajbt,  yUL— 1.  The  Strayed  RevellevyOHd  other  Poems.    By  A- 
LoudoDy  1849, 

2.  Empedocles  <m  Etna^  and  other  Poems.    By  A.     Lonctoii, 
1952, 

3.  Jlte  Morlas.    A  Poem.    By  V.    Loncion,  1853- 

Poetry  is  scarce.  Our  age,  famous  as  it  is  in  many  ways — 
abounding  in  great  deeds,  anS  far  from  being  destitute  of  great 
men — seems  unfavourable  to  the  growth  c^  the  ever  welcome 
flower.  Many  volnmes  of  verses  are  published  annually,  evinc- 
ing taste,  feeling,  and  sometimes  an  artistic  carefulness  and 
finish.  There  is  no  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public;  on  the 
contrary,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  ^  Vales  Sacer^^  were  he  to 
come  among  ns,  could  easily  command  an  audience.  The  en- 
couragement so  freely  afforded  to  anything  which  looks  like  pro- 
mise, and  the  indulgence  displayed  to  the  poets  of  America,  are 
the  best  proofs  we  could  advance  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a 
genuine  love  of  poetry. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  to  omit  mention  of  an  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  ot  many  of  our  writers  of  verse. 
That  there  is  often  a  delicacy  and  purity  of  feeling,  a  desire  after 
noble  objects  of  ambition,  and  what  is  better  than  either,  an 
earnest  and  sometimes  pathetic  expression  of  sympathy  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  few  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  bestowing 
attention  on  the  literature  of  the  day  will  feel  inclined  to  deny. 
For  the  higher  attributes  and  mysterious  qualities  of  song,  we 
look  in  vain.  But  at  least  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  absence  of 
misanthropical  monodies,  and  voluptuous  love  songs.  There  is 
another  peculiarity  in  many  of  the  recently  published  volumes 
of  verses,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  force  itself  on  the  notice  of 
every  reader.  We  mean  the  unmistakeable  traces  which  they 
bear  of  the  influence  exercised  on  his  age  and  contemporaries  by 
Mr.  Tennyson.  When  the  earlier  poems  of  Tennyson  first  made 
their  appearance,  the  admirers  and  disciples  of  the  sensational 
school  claimed  their  author  for  themselves.  In  his  more  recent 
productions,  however,  the  poet  has  shown  himself  in  an  entirely 
new  light  The  debateable  land  that  lies  between  the  regions  of 
sensation  and  the  regions  of  thought,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ferriy 
claimed  to  hold.  Where  a  great  genius  walks  securely,  how  few 
there  be  that  can  follow  I  In  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  there  is  a 
want  of  proportion,  and  an  absence  of  harmony  which  render  the 
varied  ease  and  facile  gracefubioss  of  the  master  only  more 
apparent.     It  is  far  from  unnatural  that  the  younger  portion  of 
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the  community  should  fix  their  admiration  on  the  poet  who  is 
nearest  them.  Grave  seniors  may  hint  at  the  propriety  of  rigid 
adherence  to  classic  models,  and  point  to  "  the  pure  well  of 
English  undefiled," — but  in  spite  ot  all  that  has  been,  or  that 
can  be  said,  the  poet  whose  verse  comes  bounding  over  the  soul, 
who  is  continually  in  the  thoughts  and  lanffuage  of  youth,  must 
be  he  who  has  felt  the  difficulties,  and  perhaps  solved  the  pro- 
blems of  the  present  time.  There  is  one,  it  is  true,  who  is  for 
all  ages  and  for  all  times,  but  it  is  rare  to  discover  that  the  first 
affections  of  male  or  female  students  of  poetry  centre  in  Shaks- 
peare.     "  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers." 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  our  somewhat  desultory  reflections 
and  introduce  our  readers  to  "  A."  and  "  V." 

*'  The  Strayed  Reveller"  has  been  before  the  world  for  some 
time,  and  was,  we  believe,  favourably  noticed  by  more  than  one 
journal,  on  its  first  appearance.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  pleasing 
and  interesting  collection.  The  writer,  evidentlv  a  man  of  high 
culture,  gave  in  this  volume  a  promise  of  excellence  which,  we 
regret  to  say,  his  last  production,  '^  Empedocles  on  Etna,"  has 
not  fulfilled.  The  poems  in  the  first  volume,  as  regards  smooth- 
ness of  rhythm,  and  elaboration  of  stvle,  are  strikmgly  superior 
to  those  of  the  second.  Nor  is  the  philosophy  and  general  tone 
of  the  "Reveller"  improved  in  "Empedocles."  An  indolent, 
selfish  quietism  pervades  everything  that  "  A.^  has  written,  mars 
the  pleasure  of  tne  reader,  and  provokes  him  into  thinking  severe 
thoughts  about  the  poet.  But  *^  A."  is  a  poet  He  has  held 
deep  communion  with  nature.  He  has  studied  in  a  way  that  we 
wisn  was  more  common  than  it  is.  From  the  works  of  Sophocles, 
and  Homer,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth,  he  has  gatherea  fruits, 
and  he  has  garnished  his  gains  with  fresh  blooming  flowers  of 
his  own.  The  "  Strayed  Reveller"  is  an  imitation  of  the  antique. 
Though  containing  some  fine  imagery,  there  is  little  which  we 
care  to  extract.  A  "  Fragment  from  an  Antigone"  is  well  exe- 
cuted, but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  which  must  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  As  a  specimen  of  the  graceful  fashion  in  which 
"A."  can  write,  we  give  the  following  poem,  "To  my  friends, 
who  ridiculed  a  tender  leave-taking.'**  it  reminds  us  in  many 
ways  of  Goethe : — 

*'  Langh,  my  Friends,  and  without  blame, 
Lightly  quit  what  lightly  came  : 
Rich  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
Spend  as  madly  as  yon  may. 
I,  with  little  land  to  stir, 
Am  the  exacter  labourer. 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets^  Memory ! 
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<<  Bat  m^  Yonth  reminds  me — '  Thou 
Hast  lived  b'ght  as  these  live  now  : 
As  these  are,  thou  too  wert  such : 
Much  hast  had,  has  squandered  much.' 
Fortune's  now  less  frequent  heir, 
Ah !  I  husband  what's  grown  rare. 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory ! 

"  Young,  I  said,  '  A  face  is  gone 
If  too  hotly  mus^d  upon  : 
And  our  best  impressions  are 
Those  that  do  themselves  repair.' 
Many  a  face  I  then  let  by, 
Ah  !  is  faded  utterly. 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory  I 

"  Marguerite  says :  <  As  last  year  went. 
So  the  oombg  year  '11  be  spent : 
Some  day  next  year,  I  shall  be. 
Entering  heedless,  kiae'd  by  thee.' 
Ah  !  I  hope — yet  once  away, 
What  may  chain  us,  who  can  say  ? 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry. 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory ! 

*^  Paint  that  lilac  kerchief,  bound 
Her  soft  face,  her  hair  around : 
Tied  under  the  archest  chin 
Mockery  ever  ambush'd  in. 
Let  the  fluttering  fringes  streak 
All  her  pale,  sweet-rounded  cheek. 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets.  Memory  ! 

''  Paint  that  figure's  pliant  grace 
As  she  towards  me  leanM  her  face, 
Half  refus'd  and  half  resign'd. 
Murmuring,  ^  Art  thou  still  unkind  V 
Many  a  broken  promise  then 
Was  n#w  made — to  break  again. 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry. 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory  I 

''  Paint  those  eyes,  so  blue,  so  kind, 

Eager  tell-tales  of  her  mind  : 

Paint  with  their  impetuous  stress 

Of  enquiring  tenderness, 

Those  frank  eyes,  where  deep  doth  lie 

An  angelic  gravity. 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry. 
Quick,  tny  tablets,  Memory ! 
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**  What,  my  Frieada,  these  feeble  lines 
Shew,  you  say,  my  love  declines  ? 
To  paint  ill,  as  I  have  done, 
Proves  forgetfnlness  begun  ? 
Time's  gay  minions,  pleas'd  you  see. 
Time,  your  master,  governs  me. 

Pleas'd,  you  mock  the  fruitless  cry, 
*  Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory  !' 

^'  Ah !  too  true.     Time's  current  strong 
Leaves  us  true  to  nothing  long. 
Yet,  if  little  stays  with  man. 
Ah  !  retain  we  all  we  can ! 
If  the  clear  impression  dies^ 
Ah !  the  dim  remembrance  prize  ! 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry. 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory !" 

There  is  grace  and  pathos  in  the  poem  of  '^  The  forsaken 
Merman/'  but  it  recalls  certain  poems  of  Tennyson  rather  too 
vividly.  **  The  New  Sirens"  does  more  than  recall  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing,  and  that  too  by  no  means  in  her  happiest  mood.  We  ad- 
vise oar  friends  to  avoid  ^^  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara/'  and 
assure  them  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  mystical 
pieces  addressed  to  Fausta. 

"  A."  constantly  disappoints  us.  We  are  in  hopes  all  through- 
out bis  volumes  that  we  are  about  to  be  delighted  with  a  now 
of  melody^  or  a  noble  train  of  sentiment.  He  is  often  on  the 
verge  of  excellence.  He  has  been  astride  Pegasus.  We  can 
hardly  venture  to  assert  that  he  has  ridden  him. 

^^  Empedocles  on  Etna"  is  an  utter  mistake.  It  fills  seventy 
pages,  and  though  the  author  calls  it  a  drama,  it  hardly  pos- 
sesses one  attribute  of  dramatic  poetry.  Every  thing  about  it 
is  modem.  But  the  thoughts  and  images  which  the  author  has 
accumulated  in  this  poem  are  often  original.  Callicles,  a  young 
harp-player,  has  followed  the  sage  up  the  mountain  side,  and 
endeavours  by  snatches  of  song  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  Empe- 
docles.    Here  is  an  exquisite  description  of  the  scene : — 

"  The  track  winds  down  to  the  clear  stream, 
To  cross  the  sparkling  shallows  :  there 
The  cattle  love  to  gather,  on  dieir  way 
To  the  high  mountain  pastures,  and  to  stay 
Till  the  rough  cowherds  drvre  them  past, 
Knee-deep  in  the  cool  ford  :  for  'tis  the  last 
Of  all  tb«  woody,  high,  weil-water'd  dells 
On  Etna ;  and  the  beam 

Of  noon  is  broken  there  by  chestnut  boughs  i 

Down  its  steep  verdant  sides :  the  air  \ 
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So  freshen'd  by  the  leaping  stream,  which  throws 

Eternal  showers  of  spray  on  the  moss'd  roots 

Of  trees,  and  veins  of  turf,  and  long  dark  shoots 

Of  ivy-plants,  and  fragrant  hanging  bells 

Of  hyacinths,  and  on  late  anemones. 

That  muffle  its  wet  banks  :  but  glade. 

And  stream,  and  sward,  and  chestnut  trees. 

End  here  :  Etna  beyond,  in  the  broad  glare 

Of  the  hot  noon,  without  a  shade, 

Slope  behind  slope,  np  to  the  peak,  lies  bare  ; 

The  peak  round  which  the  white  clouds  play." — ^P.  17. 

Oh  n  sic  omnia  I  But  alas^  ^^  A."  has  indulged  to  excess  in 
poems  of  a  meditative  cast,  reflecting,  indeed,  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  their  author's  mind,  but  failing  to  touch  the  reader. 
"  Tristram  and  Iseult"  display  the  author'*s  characteristic  power 
to  great  advantage.  ^  The  Memorial  Verses"  on  Wordsworth's 
deadi,  originalhr  published  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  are  really  very 
memorable.     Our  readers  will  thank  us  for 

"  LONGING." 

"  Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
,    By  day  I  shall  be  well  again ; 

For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 

The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

^^  C'ome,  as  thou  cam'st  a  thousand  times 
A  messenger  from  radiant  climes, 
And  smile  on  thy  new  world,  and  be 
As  kind  to  all  the  rest  as  me. 

'*  Or,  as  thou  never  cam'st  in  sooth. 
Come  now,  and  let  me  dream  it  truth ; 
And  part  ray  hair,  and  kiss  my  brow. 
And  say—my  love  !  why  sufferest  thou  ? 

^^  Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again ; 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day." — P.  84. 

There  are  indications  throughout  these  volumes  that  the 
glorious  scenery  which  surrounds  the  English  lakes  has  especial 
attraction  for  '^  A."  When  we  next  meet  with  him,  we  trust 
that  his  poetry  will  exhibit  mare  than  it  does  at  present  of  the 
severe  manliness  and  exalted  tone  which  must  ever  be  associated 
in  the  minds  of  lovers  of  poetry  with  the  hills  and  dales  of  West- 
moreland.   Less  of  aversion  to  action  in  all  its  forms, — ^greater 
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sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  present  generation,  will  endear 
him  to  many  who  would  now  turn  away  contemptuously  fixmi 
the  self-complacent  reverie,  and  refined  indolence,  which  too 
often  disfigure  his  pages.  It  is  not  merely  as  an  artist  that  men 
love  to  regard  a  favourite  poet.  He  must  not  only  himself  ob^y 
the  dominion  of  moral  and  religious  ideas,  he  must  do  more— 'be 
must  teach  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  But,  when  all  deduc- 
tions have  been  made,  and  every  critical  objection  has  been 
stated,  there  still  remains  enough  in  the  poetry  of  "  A."  to  justify 
a  warm  eulogy,  and  to  entitle  us  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  pro- 
duce poems  worthy  of  a  higher  praise. 

There  is  much  m  the  poetry  of  "  V."  to  excuse  the  belief  that 
the  writer  (who  is  really  a  lady)  is  a  man.  Vigour,  firmness, 
and  an  almost  philosophical  acateness,  are  its  distinguishing 
characteristics.  **  V."  is  a  lover  of  realities.  She  has  no  mean- 
ing to  conceal.  She  hates  enigma.  The  unassuming  form — 
betokening  an  absolute  indifierence  to  fame — in  which  the 
writings  of  "  V."  have  been  issued,  has,  we  are  folly  convinced, 
injured  her  reputation.  Some  years  have  passed  since  full  jus- 
tice was  done  m  the  pages  of  this  Journal  to  the  merits  of  iter 
first  publication,  "  IX  roems.***  In  1842  she  published  the  first 
canto  of  a  poem  named,  "  I  watched  the  Heavens,'*  which,  amidst 
much  palpable  imitation  of  Dante,  disclosed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  human  heart.  We  venture, 
before  introducing  our  readers  to  her  last  and  best  poem,  "  The 
Morlas,"  to  give  the  following  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  "  I 
watched  the  Heavens  f ' — 

"  For  'tis  not  only  in  the  sun  to  bask, 

Nor  by  bright  hearths  to  shun  the  tempest's  rage. 
That  man  is  sumraon'd  to  his  earthly  task, 

And  shewn  afar  his  native  heritage. 
More  glorious  labours  are  assigned  the  race 
Whose  future  home  is  all  the  breadth  of  spaoe^ 
And  who  in  many  a  fight  must  win  the  strength 
Which  nerves  their  spirits  to  that  height  at  length ; 
E'en  as  the  falcon,  when  the  wind  is  fair, 

Close  to  the  earth  on  lagging  pinions  goes, 
But  when  against  her  beats  the  adverse  air, 

She  breasts  the  gale,  and  rises  as  it  blowa" — P.  56. 

The  concluding  lines  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel. 
In  the  few  words  of  preface  to  ''  The  Morlas,"  the  author  says— 
"  I  feel  justified  in  offering  it  to  the  world,  as  the  best  I  can  do, 
which,  ff  it  fails  to  please,  fails  through  want  of  ability,  not  for 
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want  of  pains.''  This  is  superior  to  the  affectation  which  would 
hftTie  the  public  imamne  that  the  novel  or  poem  was  the  work  of 
boors,  not  days.  The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  a  forest 
Mjlitudei  far  from  the  track  of  men,  which  recalls  the  opening  of 
Mr.  LragfeUow's  *^  Evangeline/'  but,  indeed,  only  to  render  the 
uifisriority  of  the  American  poet's  "  forest  primaeval"  very  evi- 
dent. The  stranger,  who  narrates  the  poem,  is  led  to  moralize 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity,  the  common  lot,  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  man.  A  voice  seems  to  reach  the  ear.  The  thoughts 
whidi  fill  the  stranger^s  bosom  have  vibrated  through  many 
hearts  in  that  still  solitude.  The  spirit  of  the  valley,  who  takes 
form  and  shape,  appears  before  the  eyes — 

"A  form  which,  how  it  met  the  sight 
I  knew  not,  save  that  it  was  there ; 
A  quivering*  and  a  colour'd  light, 
lliat  seem'd  embodied  bat  m  air." — ^P.  13. 

To  trace  the  line  of  existence  through  various  ages  is  the  de- 
light of  the  spirit.  The  savage  and  the  sage  are  brethren.  They 
haive  stood  beside  the  flood,  each  with  his  own  aspirations,  his 
x)wn  hopes  and  fears.  A  stone,  whereon  a  mother  who  had  fled 
from  terrors  of  war  had  laid  her  boy,  suggests  the  recital  of  the 
mournful  story. 

<'  Then,  as  his  eyelids  closed  at  last, 
And  every  sense  in  sleep  was  fast. 
She  rose  to  seek  for  needfnl  food 

Wherewith  to  greet  his  waking  there ; 
And  left  him  in  the  shelt'ring  wood, 

Spending  her  very  soul  in  prayer. 
Her  sleeping  boy  partook  the  breeze 
That  stirr'd  and  freshen'd  in  the  trees ; 
The  same  sun-ray  that  cheer'd  the  flower, 
Sent  to  his  frame  its  quick'ning  power ; 
It  roused  his  blood,  it  smoothed  his  limb. 

And  dyed  his  cheek  a  brighter  hue ; 
The  cay  that  warm'd  to  life  in  him, 

Enjoy'd,  rejoic'd— ah,  sufler'd  too.**— Pp,  22-23. 

A  sudden  rismg  of  the  waters  takes  the  life  of  the  child.  The 
mother  returns — 

"  She  came,  and  saw  the  waters  wild 
Rush  where  she  left  her  helpless  child, 
And  stared  upon  the  madd'ning  view, 
And  all  her  loss  at  once  she  knew. 
While  pain  intolerable  pressed 
Shrieks  from  her  over-mastered  breast. — 
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And  yet,  in  sooth,  a  mortal's  grief 

Has  but  a  few  brief  years  to  ran. 
Time  brought  its  winter  of  relief, 

And  she  was  ashes  like  her  son." — P.  25. 

This  is  finely  and  delicately  touched.  Our  next  extract  de- 
scribes the  solitude  in  its  early  beauty  : — 

"  A  teeming  solitude  lay  round ; 
A  sea  of  forest  was  my  bound ; 
Where  winds  alone  would  nobly  sweep 
As  o'er  the  waters  of  the  deep  ; 
Or  from  his  rock  the  eagle's  cry 
Resound  across  the  morning  sky ; 
While  rustling  in  the  covert's  haunt 
Stirr'd  the  unseen  inhabitant. 
All  else  was  still ;  creation's  hand 
Impress'd  the  solitary  land  ; 
And  many  a  wild's  untrodden  span 
Still  lay  between  my  dell  and  man, 
Who,  new  to  earth,  not  yet  could  trace 
Half  of  his  mighty  dwelling-place." — P.  32. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  "  The  Morlas"  remind  us  of  Scott. 
The  more  serious  portions  of  the  poem  combine  much  of  the 
tenderness  of  Moore  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  later  poems 
of  Tennyson.  We  are,  perhaps,  inclined  to  desire  some  one 
exhaustive  view  of  a  single  phase  of  human  life,  rather  than  the 
vivid  but  too  brief  sketches  which  the  author  has  given  us.  But 
we  must  proceed  in  our  analysis.  A  change  comes  over  the 
peaceful  solitude.  The  stag,  as  he  seeks  the  margin  of  the 
water,  bears  a  dart  quivering  in  his  side.  '^  Long,  red  lines  of 
blood"  pass  down  the  stream,  and  tell  of  distant  strife  and  war- 
fare. These  tokens  warn  the  narrating  spirit  of  stirrings  in  the 
outer  world — 

"  They  told  of  far  events  to  me 
Which  shook  a  land  I  could  not  sec. 
As  when  some  troubled  region  rocks 
Beneath  an  earthquake's  'whelming  shocks, 
A  land  at  peace  far  off,  will  feel 

A  larger  billow  on  its  shore, 
A  cloud  across  its  sky  will  steal, 

And  all  grow  quiet  as  before." — P.  34. 

A  fact  in  physical  science  is  here  rendered  most  forcibly. 
An  exiled  monarch  seeks  the  wilderness.  The  fountain  wbem 
he  sought  refreshment  becomes  the  "  Holy  WeH."  Pilgrims 
repair  to  its  welcome  waters.  The  conscience-stricken  find 
solace ;  the  sick  health — 
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"  The  hunter,  when  hia  way  was  lost. 
His  dog  untrue,  bis  purpose  cross'd. 
And  swollen  streams  and  darkened  skies 
Showed  like  offended  deities, 
Bethought  him  of  the  hallow'd  soil, 

And  vow'd  to  leave  upon  its  shore 
A  portion  of  his  hard-won  spoil, 

If  home  might  welcome  him  once  more." — Pp.  38-39. 

But  superstition  is  doomed.  The  hour  had  arrived  when 
"  the  oracles  are  dumb.**  The  apostle  of  the  true  faith  at  last 
finds  his  way  to  this  remote  spot. 

**  The  stars  were  forth,  the  worlds  of  light, 
The  brother-worlds  we  see  by  night ; 
And  o'er  them  through  the  peopled  sky 
Wander'd  his  meditative  ejre. 
In  reverence  by  the  stream  he  bow'd, 
Where  prayer  from  human  lips  had  flow'd  ; 
He  also  pray'd — but  not  as  those 
Who  heretofore  the  temple  chose 

To  adore  an  unknown  God." — P.  41. 

The  signs  of  idolatry  are  removed^  and  the  cross  is  reared 
above  the  fountain.  We  wish  we  had  space  for  the  beautiful 
narrative  which  follows.  A  pilgrim,  weary  of  life,  has  come  in 
desperate  need  to  claim  the  succour  of  the  holy  well.  His  in- 
firm feet  can  hardly  advance  up  the  glade.  He  envies  the 
springing  deer  in  its  progress;  and  when  at  last  the  well  is 
gained,  and  he  has  plunged  in  the  wave,  and  felt  no  reanimating 
vigour  pervade  his  frame,  hope,  which  had  sustained  him 
hitherto,  expires  within  his  breast,  and  he  sinks  prostrate  on  the 
earth.  But  help  is  nigh  at  hand.  He  is  bid,  in  the  name  of 
names,  be  free,  and  after  he  has  indulged  in  the  rapture  of  his 
new  found  strength,  he  returns  to  bend  the  knee  before  the 
Apostle,  and  to  learn  from  his  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  truth. 
Night  beholds  the  master  and  the  disciple  leave  the  valley  to- 
gether. The  spirit,  after  telling  the  stranger  that  he  has  chosen 
him,  from  his  air  of  thoughtfulness  amidst  the  common  throng, 
to  hear  the  records  of  the  dell,  again  becomes  viewless,  and  the 
poem  concludes. 

We  think  that  the  extracts  fix)m  "The  Morlas"  which  we 
have  given  will  justify  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  ordinary  produc- 
tion. The  name  is  a  puzzle.  Some  of  the  pains-taking  contri- 
butors to  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  it.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the  world  has  not 
heard  the  last  of  "  V."  Miss  Mitford,  in  her  agreeable  volumes 
of  personal  reminiscences,  informed  her  readers  that  "  V."  was 
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so  richly  endowed  with  all  that  is  generally  supposed  to  ensare 
happiness,  as  to  render  it  matter  of  surprise  that  her  poetry  has 
so  often  spoken  of  sadness  and  death.  She  has  some  faults  to 
cure.  Her  rhymes  are  often  faulty,  and  there  is  an  oceasionftl 
harshness  in  her  lines,  which  contrasts  somewhat  unfavourably 
with  other  more  elaborate  and  smoothly  polished  passages. 
May  she  prosper  and  delight  us  again  I 

Let  all  readers  of  poetry  purchase  *'  The  Morlas."  We  assure 
them  that  they  will  not  regret  it. 

"  The  poet,'^  said  Goethe,  shortly  brfore  his  death,  "  as  a  man 
and  citizen,  will  loye  his  natiye  land ;  but  the  native  land  of  his 
poetic  powers  and  poetic  action  is  the  good,  noble,  and  beaatiful, 
which  is  confined  to  no  particular  province  or  country,  and  which 
he  seizes  upon  and  forms  wherever  he  finds  it.  .  •  •  *  • 
If  the  poet  has  employed  a  life  in  battling  with  pernicious  preju- 
dices, in  setting  aside  narrow  views,  in  enlightening  the  minds, 
purifying  the  tastes,  ennobling  the  feelings  and  thonghts  of  his 
countrymen,  what  better  could  he  have  done  t  How  could  he 
"have  acted  more  patriotically  t" — {Conversations  of  Goethe^  vol. 
ii  pp.  427-8*)  These  are  truthful  words,  and  we  should  be  most 
unwilling  to  nuir  their  force  by  any  remarks  of  our  own,  weco 
it  not  that  we  believe  that  it  is  often  the  tendency  of  yonthfiil 
aspirants  to  obey  them  too  implicitly.  Topes  derived,  not  from 
the  storehouse  of  the  individual  consciousness,  nor  fix)m  the  real 
aspects  of  humanity,  but  from  the  world  of  books  and  authors, 
seem  to  possess  especial  charms  for  young  writers.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  a  studied  neglect  of  ^  the 
common  things  that  round  us  lie"  is  fatal  to  the  ultimate  popiH 
larity  of  the  poet.  Men  arising  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  this 
busy  time— redeeming  its  earthliness — elevating  and  purifying 
its  weakness — singing  not  only  for  the  studious  and  the  refineo, 
but  also  for  the  laborious  and  unlearned  sons  of  toil,  and  be^ 
queathing  to  generations  yet  unborn  the  goodly  heritage  of 
noble  songs  and  stirring  lyrics — suck  are  the  poets  we  desire  to 
see  amongst  us,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  our  hopes  are  in 
vain. 
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Abt.  IX.-*1,  The  Reeommendations  of  "Ae  Oxford  University 
Commwionersy  ^o.  By  James  Hbywood,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  of 
TrimityOoUege,  Cambridge.    London^  1858. 

2.  Suggestions  for  Hie  Extension  of  Professorial  Teaching  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    By  Bonamt  Price.    London,  1850. 

3.  German  University  Education ;  or^  Professors  and  Students  of 
•  Germany,  4^.  By  WAiyrBR  C.  Peery,  Phil.  Dr.  of  the  Uni- 
'    viersity  of  Gdttingen* 

4v  lie  JRati0nale  of  IHscipUne^  as  exemplified  in  the  High  School 

^f  Edinburgh.    By  Pbovbssor  Pillans.     Edinburgh,  1852. 
5.  Regulaiions  for  Scholarships,  Degrees,  and  the  Courses  of  In* 

struetion  in  the  FacvMes  and  Schools  of  the  QueerCs  Colleges, 

Ireland,    DuUin,  1848. 
^*  AUroducftory  Lectures  on  the  Opening  of  Otoen^s  College,  Man" 

che9ier.     Hi^ncheater,  1852. 

OuB  Amotion  being  to  watch  over  the  immaterial,  even  more 
directly  than  the  material,  interests  of  our  conntrymen,  ^e  have 
&OIU  the  flcBt  establishment  of  the  North  British  Review,  regarded 
Ike  higher  edocatioiial  institntions  of  Scotland,  not  only  as  a 
legitimate^  but  as  a  peculiar  object  of  our  care.  With  all  the 
heartiness  of  the  most  genuine  sympathy,  we  have  seconded  the 
healthy  and  hopeftd  tendencies  which  are  at  work  in  society 
in  other  directions.  We  have  commended  the  activity  which  is 
masiifested  in  behalf  of  what  is  humane  and  beneficent,  of  what 
is  pure  and  blameless.  We  have  lauded  the  disinterestedness 
vitn  which  whatever  is  calculated  to  refine  or  elevate  the  masses 
of  a  hitherto  too  much  neglected  population,  is  instantly  brought 
to  bear  on  their  condition,  by  those  who  are  themselves  already 
in  possession  of  comfort,  and  refinement,  and  leisure.  From 
the  iioble  strivings  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  benevolent  specu- 
biioBs  of  Mr.  Helps^  to  the  more  immediately  practical  efforts 
of  those  who  have  founded  Ragged  Schools,  and  built  lodging- 
houses,  and  furnished  reading-rooms  for  the  working  classes, 
we  have  withheld  our  word  of  encouragement  from  no  rational 
scheme  which  had  the  good  of  our  fellow-men  for  its  object. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  not  failed  to  point  out, 
that  more  has  been  done,  in  these  years,  towards  satisfying  the 
lower  than  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  our  people. 
Whilst  we  have  been  striving  to  raise  the  labouring  classes  from 
degrading  sensuality  and  gross  vice,  we  have  done,  for  centuries 
past,  little  to  foster  the  institutions  which  profess  to  cultivate  the 
nigher  intellectual  powers,  and  to  supply  guidance  and  nourish* 
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merit  to  the  more  active  moral  life  of  the  comrnimitj.  In  ne- 
glecting these  roots  of  our  civilisation,  we  have  not  only  failed  %q 
provide  for  the  upward  movement  of  society  in  its  ultimate 
manifestations^  but,  however  vigorous  may  be  the  signs  <£  life 
which,  for  a  time^  our  social  development  in  its  eanier  tlages 
puts  forth,  we  have  been  endangering  the  permanence  of  those 
very  individual  and  citizen  virtues  on  the  possession  of  whiob 
we  have  hitherto  so  justly  congratulated  ourselves.  But  io 
previous  discussions  of  this  great  and  urgent  national  question^ 
we  have  perhaps  taken  these  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  the 
higher  instruction  for  granted  rather  too  hastily ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  probably  to  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  ti^ 
little  practical  activity  which  the  repeated  demonstrations  wUch 
our  pages  have  contained  of  the  feet,  that  the  provision  for  8n{>- 
porting  a  literary  or  intellectual  life  in  Scotland  is  so  seaoty  and 
ill  organized,  have  hitherto  called  forth.  In  saying  this,  we 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  insinuating,  that  either  oar 
conclusions,  or  the  premises  on  which  we  founded  theoii,  were 
denied.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  admitted  with  a  focility 
which  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind  would  have  enabled  us 
at  once  to  set  down  as  deceptive.  It  is  not  as  regards  religious 
doctrines  alone  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  ready 
acquiescence  and  a  living  faith ;  nor  is  it  in  these  only  that  a 
nominal  believer  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  an  open 
infidel. 

But  though  we  may  have  erred  in  assuming  that  all  who  do 
not  openly  oppose,  or  who,  from  motives  of  convenienee,  even 
ostensibly  second  our  views,  are  heartily  on  our  side,  we  should 
interpret  ill  the  character  of  our  age  in  general,  and  do  grievous 
injustice  to  our  own  country  in  particular,  if  we  failed  to  reco^ 
nise  that  now  in  Scotland  we  may  confidently  look,  if  not  for 
an  efficient  support  of  learned  institutions,  at  least  for  a  wider 
popular  sympathy  with  intellectual  and  moral  activity,  than  we 
could  previously  have  hoped  for.  Not  only  by  the  opinions 
which  they  express,  but  by  the  far  sater  test  of  the  books  which 
they  read,  we  know  that  a  very  large  and  most  influential  por- 
tion of  our  conntrymoi  are  deeply  and  sincerely  interestea  in 
whatever  they  consciously  fodl,  or  even  consoientiottdy  be- 
lieve, will  enlighten  their  understandings,  refine  their  tastes,  or 
purify  their  hearts.  Though  we  have  probably  fewer  teading 
individual  thinkers,  and  Uterary  guides,  in  Scotland  at  present 
than  at  any  other  period  of  our  history  since  ihe  early  part  of  kit 
oentury,  there  is  a  wide^spread  seriousness  of  purpose^  and  a 
thoughtfulness  in  the  lives  of  the  whole  intelligent  communitj, 
which  bids  fair  to  produce  an  atmosphere  out  of  whieh^  if  not 
a  higher  and  more  creative  order  of  minds^  at  least  many  ian- 
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poortant  impmvemeiits  in  our  national  institutions  and  social 
afrancements  nuiy  be  expected  to  arise.  But  we  must  remem- 
tor,  that  neitiier  in  the  State  nor  in  the  individual  will  spon- 
taneoas  deyelopiuent,  however  vigorous,  supply  the  place  of  con- 
soioas  effort  It  is  true  that,  with  little  sacrifice  or  effort  of 
any  kind,  the  poblic  have  already  become  the  most  generous 
patrons  of  literature  in  its  popular  forms.  As  regards  that 
superficial  enlightenment,  of  which  cheap  books  and  lectures 
are  the  vehicles,  there  is  no  longer  any  want  of  sheltering  in- 
stitutidns  or  artificial  ouhure*  But  the  grain  which  nourishes, 
tmd  the  herb  which  heals^  most  frequently  do  not  grow  spon- 
tsueottsly,  even  in  a  fruitful  soil,  and  so  it  is  with  the  most 
ittttritioQB  and  indispeDsable  products  of  mind*  If  we  do  not 
Bf^w  them,  neither  shall  we  reap  them.  If  we  do  not  bring  within 
the  i^aeb  of  some  considorable  portion  of  the  community  the 
possibility  at  least  of  studious  leisure,  we  cannot  look  for  those 
t^aults  to  individuals  and  society  which  nothing  but  leisure  and 
study  have  ever  afforded  to  mankinds 

Bm  we  M%  gravely  mistaken,  if  the  wide-spread  sympathy 
wit^  popular  educalioQ  and  popular  literature,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  does  not  supply  some  guarantee  for  the  future 
support  of  its  systematic  cultivation ;  and  in  the  causes  which 
havie  hitherto  starved  and  crippled  the  learned  institutions  <^ 
this  oesntry,  we  think  we  can  trace,  even  now,  symptoms  of 
a  temporary  character.  The  spirit  of  dissemination,  for  the 
present,  has  drawoi  off  the  sap  from  the  higher  studies,  and  the 
tendency  of  our  civilisation  is  to  spread  its  roots  among  the 
people,  not  to  throw  its  branches  boldly  into  the  air.  But  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  principle  of  social  Hfe  has  lost  nothing  of 
lis  power,  and  when  the  process  of  growth  recommences,  when 
the  public  interest  in  the  higher  education  revives,  it  will  draw 
its  fionrishment  from  a  far  wider  dass  than  it  ever  before  could 
appeal  to.  Our  present  institutions  of  learning  were  founded  in 
a  gnsat  measure  by  the  munificence  of  an  age  in  which  culti- 
vation was  confined  to  the  few.  What  might  we  not  expect 
now  if  a  similar  sympathy  could  be  evoked  on  their  behalf  from 
the  vastly  broader  basis  of  the  popular  intelligence  of  our  country 
in  the  19tfa  century  t  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Universi- 
ties of  Sootland  labour,  in  the  meantime,  under  a  double  disad- 
vantage; fer  whilst  they  have  scarcely  yet  become  objects  of 
interest  to  the  whole  community,  they  have  already  lost,  to  some 
eortont,  the  proteetion  of  those  classes  by  which  the  community 
in  ftrmer  times  was  led.  To  the  dergy  and  nobiUty  they  stand 
in  a  reiation  fiur  less  intimate  than  that  which  they  formeriy 
occupied,  and  from  the  middle  class  of  laymen^  who  now  rule 
the  destinies  of  the  state,  they  have  not  yet  received  that  en- 
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li^itened  sympathy  which  has  ahready  been  extended  to  tfa^ 
more  popular  ednoational  institutioiM.  Even  in  thetr'tntemal 
organissation,  the  Umvecsities  have  hot  been  able  wholly  to'i^ 
siat  the  spuit  of  the  a|;ey  which  forced  upon  them  that  -tfiore 
liberal  character  which  already  belongs  to  our  Other  institotions ;' 
and  in  proportion  as  they  comply  with  it,  they  cot  themselves 
loose  from  whatjremains  of  their  medisdval  sources  of  nourish- 
ment* That  they  have  no  choice  in  following  the  general  Une^ 
of  march,  must  be  dear  to  everv  one  who  is  not  blind  to  the' 
character  of  the  time ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  shall  succeed  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  modern  requirements,  depends  entirely  on  their  suc- 
cess in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  general  intelligent 
public  in  their  favour.  It  is  on  the  Scottish  people,  in  this 
sense,  that  the  Scottish  Universities  must  throw  themselves. 
If  the  general  voice  pronounces  that  an  eflBcient  instruction  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  a  stronuous  cultivation  of  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy,  is  not  less  indispensable  to  national  wellbeing 
than  a  widely  diffioBed  superficial  inlelligence,  then  our  coun- 
try is  neither  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  the  conditions  of 
their  existence,  nor  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  make  its  claim  hesu'd 
bv  Parliament.  But  oar  first  concern  is  with  public  opinion. 
Evon  before  we  attempt  to  make  a  case,  we  must  if  possible 
gather  an  audience,  ana  it  is  with  this  view  that  we  now  address, 
not  to  the  gifted  few  but  to  the  earnest  many,  a  few  plain  obser- 
vations on  the  pcditical,  social,  and  religious  influences  of  the 
higher  instruction  and  its  representatives. 

Sir  William  HamUton  succeeded  in  making  one  hundred  and 
six  witnesses  agree  in  ponouncing  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  man- 
kind to  be  the  foundations  of  philosophy,  and  if  he  had  in- 
quired into  their  political  creeds,  they  proi)ably  would  have  had 
as  little  hesitation  in  declaring  the  aggregate  result  of  the 
convictions  of  the  community  to  be  the  root  of  l^slation  in  all 
states  that  are  entitled  to  be* denominated  fireew  Whatever  mav 
be  the  form  of  government^  if  it  is  to  fulfil  the  condition  whidft 
Aristotle  pointed  out  once  for  all^  as  the  test  of  the  legitimate, 
as  opposed  to  the  iUegitimate  or  degenerate  government ;  t.^.^ 
if  it  is  to  be  a  government,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  the  whole,  its 
acts  moat  be  in  conformity  with  this  common  conviction.  It  is 
in  this  that  the  monardiy  difiers  firom  the  tyrannv,  the  aristo- 
cracy firom  the  oligarchy,  the  free  state  from  tnat  which  is 
governed  by  and  for  the  rabble.  Now,  this  common  conviction, 
or  conuBon-sense^  is  neither  the  highest  and  latest  discovery  of 
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thot  most  lulYanced  individual  members  of  Ae  canmnnity  on  the 
one  hand)  nor  is  it  tbei  niuaded  and  uapiided  <^inion  of  the 
majority  on  the  other.  Kit  were  the  Fonaesr  it  wonld  be  before 
the  age,  if  society  be  progroflri^  and  in  any  ease  woold  be 
above  it;  and,  consequenuyy  the  institiitions  resulting  from  it 
wpuld  be  dnit^  to  the  requirements)  not  of  the  whole  commu-' 
nity^  but  of  a  very  small  portion  of  H.  Again,  if  it  w&pq  the 
latter, 'synonjrmouS)  that  is^  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority^ 
it  would  inevitably  be  behind  the  age^  because  the  majority  are 
not,  and  never  can  be,  the  true  exponents  of  the  enlightenment 
of  which  the  age  in  which  they  live  has  taken  secure  and  per- 
manent possession.  It  is  still  but  a  minority  who  see  even  what 
has  been  fairly  and  conspicuously  brought  to  light.  Wherever 
this  common  sense  has  been  attempted  to  be  discovered  by  the 
mechanical  process  of  counting  voices,  the  real  centre  of  gravity 
has  not  been  &und,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  instabi- 
lity of  the  social  edifice.  The  moral  influences,  which  in  societv 
carry  in  the  end  even  pl^ical  force  along  with  them,  are  all 
above  this  supposed  centre;  and  to  exclude  their  operation  is 
impossible,  in  l^e  legitimate  state,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
them^  they  are  ele.ments  of  advance ;  in  due  illegitimate  state, 
which  ignores  them,  they  are  elem^^ts  of  disoiiganization.  In 
either  case  thev  determine  the  oonrent  of  events,  and  it  is  these 
influences,  and  this  intelligence,  taken  along  with  the  (pinion  of 
the.  majoniy  as  modified  b^  their  action,  which  form  the  com* 
mon. sense,  the  popular  spirit,  in  its  widest  acceptotion,  which 
not  occasionally  or  accidentally^  but  universally  and  necessarily, 
and  this  whether  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  Parliament 
or  a  king,  is  the  source  of  all  genuine  law'^ving.  Now,  the 
question  which  is  important  for  our  present  subject  is  this, — 
can  you  snpfdy  these  influences,  and  adequately  deal  with  the 
common  conviction,  as  thus  explained,  by  anything  short  of  the 
highest  instruction  which  the  age  is  in  a  condition  to  communicate 
to  its  children  t  Do  you  make  the  most  of  the  present,  or  do 
justice  to  the  iuture^  by  disseminating,  even  if  snch  were  pos- 
sible^  to  the  whole  comoranity,  an  amount  of  insight  short  of 
that  which  belongs  not  only  to  the  learned^  but  which,  by  ade* 
quate  institutions  for  the  purpose,  may  be  made  the  common 
property  of  all  whose  necessities  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
mental  pursuits  f  Whatever  may  be  omr  activity  in  direotiy 
checking  vice,  or  preventing  di^«lation,  do  we  not,  so  long  as 
we  fail  to  communicate^  to  we  greatest  number  who  can  receive 
it,  the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest  instruction,  lose  the  most 
poweruu  means  which  we  possess  of  acting  on  the  guiduig  spirits 
of  society,  of  whose  views  its  laws  and  institutions  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  in  a  great  measure  the  expi^ssion.    Nay  more,  when  we 
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turn  from  dtepoUticBl  to  Ae  social  side  of  tbetjneiAimi^^dofVlre 
not,  bj  lowering  the  whole  tone  c£  Bodety,  both  latellectoal  attd 
morale  eot  off,  even  bam  the  hambler  classes,  wfaoie  friends  we 
profess  to  be,  the  sauroe  from  which  the  benefits,,  which  atr^pte- 
sent  they  are  enjoying,  flowed  originally  ?  To  our  mind  nothing 
can  he  clearer,  than  that  on  the  oompleteiiess  of  th&^higher  in- 
struction, and  oonsequently  of  the  institutions  by  whfah  if  is 
conuaunieated,  our  general  civilisation,  of  which'  pbpnbr  im- 
provement is  only  one  of  many  oonsequenoes,  is -deptndentyvet 
only  £or  its  progress  but  its  permanence.  '    >  > 

But  again^  t&  papular  tfatmght  of  one  age  is^dependent'(>]|'(ihe 
scientific  thinking  of  the  age  which  preceded  it — the  lower  is 
nourished  by  the  higherinstruction.  In  each  individual  generation 
it  is  to  those  who  have  reeeived  th^  compUt4  trahiing  of  their  time, 
that  those  who  have  received  it  partialiy  <fwe  the  acdura^^hi^ 
precision  of  their  iuiowledge,  so  far  as  it  goee.  Were  it- net  tblit 
the  infermation  communicated  to  the  people  iscontrmidllytieftr- 
able  to  its  source,  and  is  exposed  to  the  constant  criticism  of  the 
class  of  persons  from  whose  labours  it  was  borrowed^  it  is  ihani- 
fest  that  in  these  respects  it  would  det^enerate  in  every  hand 
through  which  it  pas^sd^  That  the  fMlest  man  is*  not  always 
the  readiest  and  dear^t  instructor,  is  so  true  as  to  be  a  trui^sm ; 
but  it  is  not  less  true,  though  apparently  n^ot  so  wel4  reMembet^ 
in  oar  day,  that  unless  the  fiill  man  were  ahernately  b^(nd"tbe 
scenes  as  a  coadjutor,  and  before  them  lis  a  censor,  the  audience 
in  all  liketibood  could  receive  from  the  ready  nran  only~a>ii|ii^- 
ficial  and  slovenly  account  of  the  subject-matter  of  discourse. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  where  the  more  oivJinapy  gifts  ef 
clear  statement,  and  ready  and  apt  illustration,  chance  to  (hH  to- 
gether, as  they  often  do,  with  depth  and  originality,  a  ftr  gresrtier 
impetus,  and  a  much  more  serious  character  wilt  be  communi- 
cated to  the  thinking  of  an  audience  than  ^an  be  given  te  it  by 
an  inferior  man,  however  deicterous.  A  speaker  c?  this  eharae- 
ter,  along  with  the  knowledge  whi<5h  he  comm«ni€ia*es,  will 
impait  something  of  his  own  mode  of  viewing  it,  a^  'tbe 
better  part  of  his  audience  will  be  partic}p«tor»,  not  only  ia^the 
i«6ult8  of  his  thinking  and  of  his  learning,  but  of  the  IM- 
bits  of  mind  and  methods  of  working  by  wbit^h  these  reMsMs 
were  arrived  at.  Nor  is  it  only  ftSm  the  profeser'fi  icUatr 
or  the  pulpit,  from  the  plat&rm,  the  beneh,  the' bar,*  the- se- 
nate, or  through  the  press,  that  such  in^ruetion  tnajbe  dOM- 
municated.  Though  the  person  whomive  have  supposed  should 
be  denied  each  and  aU  of  these  puWic* channels,  if  you  p^epwe 
him  thoroughly,  launch  him  idto  the  community^  ind  suppoH 
him  in  it,  he  must  and  will  de  it  this  in^^a^Ie  servke. 
£ven  if  his^  instructions  shotild  net  pass  beyond  t<he^cilt^le  cf'  his 
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fiiniilv  and  liia  friends^  it  is  impoflBible  to  estimate  the  services 
which  he  may  render  in  traimng  others  for  wider  spheres  of 
activi^.  We  believe  there  never  was  a  deeply  learned  and 
tfaowfatfiil  man,  wha  did  not  create  aroond  him^  and  leave  after 
him^  nis  school  of  disciples. 

But  fhrther,  we  must  remember  that  however  we  may  estir 
mate  the  advantaf^es  or  disadvantages  <^  the  higher  instraction, 
oar  having  it  and  its  representatives,  in  some  shape,  is  not  an 
optional  matter.  Wherever  active  minds  are  bom  into  the  world 
there  must  be  those  who  acquire  and  communicate,  who  think 
and  teach,  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

"  Gladly  woldo  lie  lerne,  and  gladly  tecbe," 

is  a  characteristic  happily  not  peculiar  to  the  ^<  d^e  of 
Oxenforde,"  either  of  tne  fourteenth  or  the  nineteenth  century. 
Speculation  is  insq>arablefirom  intelligent  existence,  involuntair 
in  the  individual,  irrepressible  in  the  community.  ^  Man  phi- 
loBophizes  as  he  lives ;  he  may  philosophize  much  or  little,  well  or 
illy  but  philosophize  be  must***  When  we  keep  this  fact  in  view, 
we  have  no  dimcultv  in  seeing  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  ih$t 
the  only  impracticable  schemers  are  those  who  propose  to  them- 
selves an  aim  too  high  for  humanity.  We  may  reach  the  im- 
poasible  by  descending  as  weJl  as  by  ascending ;  by  taking  too 
numble  as  well  as  too  lofty  a  view  of  our  common  nature. 
Those  who  tell  us  that  they  wish  all  men  could  be  persuaded 
•imply  to  read  thdr  Bibles  and  attend  to  their  business,  utter  a 
wish  as  chimerical  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  wildest  believer 
in  human  perfectibility.  No  Utopian  ever  proposed  to  himself 
a  task  more  hopeless  than  that  which  the  realisation  of  their  views 
would  impose.  The  only  choice  that  is  left  to  man  is  between 
^  philosophizing  well"  and  ^^  philosophizing  ill,"  and  all  that  that 
public  sense,  which  rules  the  destinies  of  nee  states,  can  do,  k  to 
nakeitselection between  encountering  theconsequencesof  theone, 
or  reaping  the  firuits  of  the  other.  Where  the  bane  is  inevitable, 
can  there  be  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man,  or 
oonammuty  of  men,  in  seeking  for  the  antidote  ?  If  you  cannot 
have  the  lower  instructioD,  in  the  sense  of  an  acquaintanoe 
HMrdy  with  the  indispensable  elements  of  knowledge,  but, 
wherev^  you  come  upon  a  mind  more  active  than  tne  rest, 
wmet  have  an  attempt  at  applying  this  knowled^  to  speculative 
purposes,  can  you  innocently  or  safely  leave  this  specuktioa  to 
wander  into  regions  where  error  is  found  by  tljp  wayside,  but 
where  truth,  if  gained  at  all,  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of 
loiig  and  patient  and  skilled  husbandry.  In  this  view  the  ne- 
^tfsify  of  a  Learned  Class,  for  the  mere  safety  of  the  community, 
oomes  out  almost  as  dearly  as  that  of  a  poUce  or  a  magistracy. 
VOL.  XIX.     KO.  xxxvii;    ,  P 
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They  are  ike  great  woral  " 4^.tectivi^s,"  ancJ^^iU^.pjfQyisifm  J^^ 
made  by  aooietjr  for  their  vigilanc^  it  tsj very  possibly  toat.tho^^. 
whose  boa^t  it  is  that  they  ",muia  tl^ir  owa  m^tters^r  w^y  pot' 
be  permitted  fop  eyer  to  uq.  so  in  aecmatj. ..  Let  v^  renaembe^*^ 
what  the  consequences  were  of  Eousseaa  and  hj9  followers  being^ 
left  to  labour^  with  no  ^iQnitocs  ,mor^  adequate  to  the^  ta3^  <^^ 
superintending  tbem^  jbhaii  the  obspiiete  2ua4  dQ^i;(iatic  priestnood^ 
of  last  centjury  I  .  If  Pran<^  ha,4.P^^^^^  ^  ^^  9^  ^tiy^  j^^.9.. 
of  letters^  dealing  with.sulgects^ofwjodeai  Interest^  ready,  Uf^ 
apnly  the, tests  of  hist<3|ry,tp  €vej?y  crud^  political. VhapsoJijfitp 
suDJect  every  pretended,  tneoiy  to  tiie  eJpperimerUum  crt¥:%9^ot 
an  unsparing  criticism^  who  can  say.  that  the  Be  volution  would' 
have  taken  the  shape  which  it  assumed!  There  was  knowledge 
enou^  in  the  world  to  me^et  the.  emergesipy^  if  it  could  W^f 
been  brought  tq  b^ar,  uppn  it,  for  we  are  greatly  mistakei^  lE  j^ 
sin^  erroneous,  political  doctrine  was  propounded  h^  tneie, 
wnters  which  Aiustotle  had  ^ot  already  aQt^pi^ted  and  r^-, 
fiited.*  ,  .  .  ,     .. 

But  if  the  preeqnt  amd  the  future  do  i^ot  greatly  differ  fromi 
the  pasty  the  purity  of  our  religious  faith  and  practi^ce  ia  not  less 
intimately  bound  up  withthehigher  instri^ctlpi^  than  the  rectitude 
of  our  political  oninion|3|  and.  the  stability^  and  progr^  ot  ^ur. 
instituti(wts.    In  former  times^  the  necessU)^' of  thts  oonaexio];i 
was  pever  doubted.    When  the  sacred  functions,  which  the  firsts , 
bom  of  all  Israel  had  performei  were  trai^sferred  to.  the  trihe  of 
Levi^  to  them  also  was  esitrusted  the  care  of  the  ^ular-spiritual 
interests  of  the  people    The  priests  of  Egypt,  fr^jUi  the  earliest, 
times  to  the  latest,  were  tlie  cepreseatatives  of  ^feeular  le^ing^ 
Hanetho,  the  historian,  is  said  to  ha^ve  beeA,  high-p^^^st .  &^. 
Heliopolis,  and  cectainly  belonged  to  thf^  order  pf  the  prjie^thoQd» 
The  JPersian,  Assyrian,  and  Babyloniiau  MsLgiy  the  Hindoo.' 
Brahmins,  the  Chinese  ConfuciantS;  regarded  tm  cultivation  oi] 
the  le^M^ning  of  tb^ir  respective  countries  as  inseparable  froiUi 
their  sacred  functiona.    The  companions  of  Odin  were  xh^\ 
Levites  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  twelve  pontics  who  yf'^\ 
chosen  from  among  them^  were  the  interpreters  of  the  ^w^  gp4t 
the  masters  of  the  lay.    The  Druids  preserved  to  the  unprp-^. 
gressive  Celts  the  little  that  they  had  reclaimed  fi:oni  the  X'^aIjv^a' 
of  the  unseen.    In  the  classical  nations  of  antiqji^^,  th^  -^fhli 
nexion  between  secular  and  sacred  learning  wasHless  tbiui  J^^* 

"   '     '  '     ■"■■'.<  I*.     ■■■■M I...    ii.  ■ — ■     * -   ' ■    I'M     .«i..>,..  .p.p  ^,,,..wi    rirji* 
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their  pale  »  ck^  of  peiifOQt  whi9,  should  be  '«M4^hX  pul^Ue  opMiiop  ^  >e  the 
highest  Eogluh  kat&ontieis  m  ^«  epedssl  bnuiches  (tf  lemin^.t,Mii^  t)i^4 
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eVe^'^^^ewl^  known/ and  tbere  idso  the  influence  of  the  latter 

2^as'llt  Its  niimmiim.  In  cultivitted  Gieece,  indeed,  the  philo* 
»p|liers  tirei!^  tho  tm^  priesthood  of  the  nation ;  and  we  may  say  of 
t&^  secniar^  t&at  it  absorbed  the  xeligious  element,  rather  than 
^^irh  was  separated  froM  it.  When  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
4^1^  a^nmed  the  guidance  of  the  entire  spiritual  interests  of 
th^'p<d6ple,  ^e  assumption  was  acquiesce4  in,  rather  as  a  de- 
<^i|ration  of  a  connexion  which  manRind  instinctively  recognised, 
t^|ia  £fd  tfaef  proclamation  of  a  new  relation ;  and  when  in  the 
€^d 'Frof est^tism  established  the  rijght  of  private  judgment  and 
ihdi^du)d  respoin^ibiSty,  m  matters  sacred  as  well  as  civil,  the 
vtaihiix  was.^ecogriised,  not  iii  a  tribe  or  an  order,  but  in  every 
ifiaWdjuallnember  of  Christ's  body.  «  Ye  are  all  priests,"  far 
fi^]^  ^removing  (com  the  priesthood  the  Responsibility  of  develop- 
i^^  in^  Secu&r  sense,  the  highest  nature  of  man,  imposed  it  as 
a^part  6t  his  religibus  duties  on  every  responsible  being.  The 
pnVileg^'  and  the  cofresponding  responsibilities  of  the  sajcer* 
dotal  tribe,  wiere,  by  the  goolition  of  the  Mosaic  arrangements, 
eit^ded  by  Cfhns*  himself  to  the  univetsal  Church.  We  are 
thm  tdl  Levites  at  our  peril.  The  religion  which  we  profess  is 
lioi'iEUi  exceptional  law,  a^'u^  eingulare^  a  rule  for  Sundays  more 
tl^n  for  Saturdays,  for  sickness  more  than  for  health,  for  our 
prepafatioti  fbr  another  world  more  than  for  our  guidance  in 
this.  It  IS  the  eonstatit  rule  'of  our  secular  as  well  as  of  our  re* 
l^oua  lifc^  for  the  two  indeed  are  one. 

'  iBnt  when  the  priesthood  was  in  a  tribe,  that  tribe  enjoyed, 
IJoth  amoingst  the  Jews,  and  in  the  heathen  nations  which  we 
1^,0^  bientipned,  such' a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  as  was 
i^uisite  fcir^heir  support  not  only  as  the  ministers  of  religion, 
mt  also  as  the  secular  teachers  of  the  people.**  The  sacemotal 
j^f^hnSi  but  a  "tenth  of  the  tithe'^f  which  the  children  of 
lirder'p^  i6  the  isaeercbtal^W&e.  Now,  if  the  duties  of  the 
tiiMteSf  secular  and  bacred,  instead  ofbeing  abolished  by  Chris* 
tktiity^  have  only  been  transfeprred  to  the  whole  community  of 
t&6^&itbfbl,Js  it  not  obvious  that,  sltice  from  their  very  nature 
tfa^  duties  must  be  the  task  of  indlviiluals,  the  obligation  of 
mlaM^g  provision  for  their  per&rmance  by  the  support  of  these 
i&^^'dmials.  has  beeil  transferred  alon^  with  them.  If  the  com-* 
loAf^ty  is  'botoid  to  perform  them,  it  is  bound  to  employ  the 
i&b4nrtiiat  am  necessary  ibr  their  performance.  If,  even  on  his 
owir  dioseii  peopi^ttt  whoec  auairi  irod  so  otten  uiteriered  by 
ipnciill  pmTJiiminfni)  hfii  impnirdithn  tlnty  of  aisqpportuig,  b(f  tlie 
adyfta<Jter^<tf  atttto  of  their  earhbij^  th^  dass  whose  concern 
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wiA  ^-itb  their  hnnmteirial  iiitehrests;  iMIwe^mif^s^rj^lf^iit^ 
bd  dsffecent  ill  aiKoDditionof  affamiii^Ki^ 
kave ceased,  landin  >!iriHch  eoulsi  are^^mDrer.ci»»6tlintlyrfii^4<flMU4iT 
festly  tbeilssultsiof  huiiuin^nftaiift;         ^  .  :>.  ,  ;    ^ti'i://  oih 

fiat  even  when  tvet  are  nfi^eed  «9(  t&'jbheJiHsiQeM^ipf:f9M^dw 
pfistors^  and  are*  inlling  to  jidmit  > thftt  ;aomQbGttv'  tbey  mmt,  f  ^WlJir 
cipate  HI  the*  national  <  wealthy  the  iqoestioii;  j^wiain^'ni'V^  ItJbf 
manner  in  which  It  maatbeigiT^n  to4.8e<»u)ed4o  tJMal*.^  '^'bft 
brings  as  nearer  to  the  praeti^  fiart  tjS  dur  pr6£ieOit  8ut^&if;i{o 

l£v  tnaony  penson&  who-  acfanii  Um^  tn€lTitable'^epnnt9Hi&P jhie^effl 
the  higher  instmciion  and  the  pDogreastbf  <»yiUsatie!n^ibi9:0OfiT 
tended  that: society  has  ah^eiidyt  so  changed  in  il8t.cbiM^fl^:i^fiH# 
to  render  it  unneoessarj  thai  prDviBJon,  should  'Wr  im4e  .i^  # 
learned  dass  by  dir«3t  endowinen^  Xf  we  oan'tC^iTyi^h^  l^mtf 
iuBtruction&r  enough,  and  make  it  a«ifficiently  ^nevnt^  iK  t)fjU 
bear  np  the  higher  imtvactionand  support  iteiiMni6tfi}r9  h$  Rif^^fi^ 
of  its  own!  inhenent  strength.  The  pancnpled,  of  ftiee  tp<^,i thfjjr 
tell  us,  are  1  applicaUe  hero  aa^else/mhere,  anidiif  W0'.iW4tex,f^P 
mai^t,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  oommodity  wiU  be  ivi^i^ 
To  this  view  we  answer,  thai:  it  is  iof  ih^  ts$mQe/pf  tit^Mgf^ 
iiuttuction  to  de  unpopulovr  io  the  extent  Qf.  beinffi  09^  frnmu^rkeic^ 
eommodity;  said  this  opinion  t^o  found  on  a  poji9id0i7ation  (^iltb# 
relation  whichfit  holds  and  mast  oontinue.ter  hold  to:t^e|{ep§n4 
intelUgence  of  the  eanmiitnity.  Whilst .  maais  a  pix](gQes^ve^An4 
impeifect  bemg  there  muiit  he  «n  lunattained  goal  in  knewle^g^ 
and  in  virtne,  and  whikt  men  are  nneqieal  theire .  mmt  be  tbvw 
who  have  advmced  on  the  onward  march  iiBurther.<thiin.j(HhWA* 
However  higb  you  r€tise  ihe  jgeneral  instructiQii  af^dntbinj^j^^ 
of  a  |>eoDte,  tbevefibfe,  you  mvat  .still  have  a  h^bierins|4fuC;ti9p^ 
which^tnongh  absolutely  idilffisring  from  what;  we;  oown^tfil}^ 
the  name,  wiU  bold  to  me  ^nenil  inlbeUi^noe  of  the  1^  to 
whidi  it  belongs  the  same  jelalnye  position  iwhioh  Jtb^rb^gh^ 
does  to  the  lower  inaEfaf  notion  .at  pnesent^ .  TbedistaHee^bfitVi^W 
the  two  may^  without  ii^nry  to^  society,  be  din^ftisb^ift^i^i 
time  by  the  suecessfnl  cultivation  of  tb^  Icrwer  insltrDofiopii  )S^ 
the  aetivity  of  popular  literature^  batit^:an'd«af^I)eiir,/jf!iaiii^y 
only  bv  a  oessatioti  of  pttmesft  eathe  part  of-tthf^hi^MV^J^sia^^ 
tion  which  would. til timatSy  eheck  the  mATofa  c^  #0cia)j^^ffi^(m- 
ment    Now  that  the  lower  instmetien^  ifOki  the  g^aaersd  ;ii>NM* 

Sence  which  it  genenades,  di»  not:  «ti  prescawt  4ympi«thi9e  fvfiftl^'ljpp 
ighffi-  instructbn,;  tt>  ^dmeaUntiof  m^9po9iiiMiii'j04vy^^ 
l»e  hnagine,  beiadmittdd;  and  if  iw^  iii^;rfg|bt  in  a^s^fjtkigifijbftt 
the  cause  of  this- effbct. is  Uketyte  be  pe^tmaoea^  ican^^ii^,)^^ 
that  the  e&et  will  pass  away  I ..  Gan^  we^.  for.ex^^iM^clQPk^ 
aoondieion  of  general  intelligenoe,  mtw^h  tbepul^^w^^jbuy 
books,  or  hesu!!  lectures^  or  ;QtberwA3e;ayiii]iM$^l£:of(j^i^$if^ 
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tti^l^^bilhd^hilf^t  tMnking  of  the  time  is  embodied,  to  the 
Mkfkkr  >4f'iiiti]ftiti(tiidiij(^/<)r  even '  I&  anj^  way,  hovever  ht^mble, 
^mgf^^m^^n^^i0X>f  wfaose^  labour  it  ia  the  result  f  Nor  is  it 
the  want  of  tliat  amoant  of  intareit which  is  extended  to  popular 
IftiftiMttg  tikyMrwbieh^pt'ev^im  the  higher  instruction  from  being 
#dtf^lfn|i^iMtifig/  "Take  the*  eaie  of  books  ^-^^nand  even  suppose, 
fA4i,a^etten^  btMdoelkf  tmu  telHs  1^  &om  benigthe  case,)  that 
mAe  wMefc'pcis<e(tt^<a  sti^ttiy-serent^c  or  profoundly  speculative 
duutt<iti^;  doteld^4ys(  sold  iu  It^dily  us  popular  creatisea  or  lighter 
HieNitfylptodttt&tlMB,  cart  thef  bi^  produced' wkh  the  same  fadlity 
Yft^lif'Ae'^aiAiiie  <|uautity?  One  single  vohime  of  no  great 
ttn«dtt«io«S)  'Md  Aich^'if  it  ta  toi  be  sold  at  all^  must  be  sold  at 
%  W^f^dehM pi^  iaprobftbty the  Ivstih  of  a  Itfs^  or  of  several 
ISi^  d|^tot«d  to  the  itlbj^t  ^  winch  it  trmtk.  Eveh  after  its 
'jkfbBcaiiovt^  whatever  fwne^  it  may  bestow  on  its  author,  it  will 
mttg^  hftu  the  Yttean^  tof  living  to  no  greater  extent  than  any 
Otliep  MtSCtea^l  Vohitue  of  equdl  siz^  and  up  to  ihat  period  to 
^atr'hrav^'h<6  antd  his  ftUiiw^labocirers  trusted)  In  the  most 
ft^dtfr&bte«tircuufstanoe8  the^  have  been  exercising  unconsenial 
'^vl^teie^s,  yAtMit  tstooA  contfntraHy'hi  the  way  of  the  distliarge 
^liieir  natCMt^  d^^tlM  to  society,  or  they  have  been  holding  pubHc 
%ilbatiMfS^  whii^  to  the  (public  loss,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
^u^^en  into^sihecuTes/  Such  am  the  fortunate  exceptional 
WteB  lb  vrtridi  pet«eMemnce  itt  learned  pfursuits  has  been  ren- 
^tdm)  -possible'i^  the  t^U  is,  th«t  such  men,  after  an  unavailing 
%trti^gle  Id  Mrv«f  two  masters,  abandon  the  one  whom,  if  he  had 
*hltd^»e'tt^U»  of  retaiuin^  them,  they  weukl  have  served  with 
}l^t  and  tbeipublic^  in  pmce  of  the  lay-pastors  c^whom  they 
^MdjA^^^  ne«dy  hftve  a  very  unamessary  and  not  very  efficient 
if^c^eiAoffVd  th<$  Uliteady  oveivcnowd^d  ranks  of  the  profossions. 
^'^  BM  even  this  is  noi  tbe  worst  of  possible  evils.  So  long  ns 
Itii^  men  «re  abtmdandy  produced,  they  will  contrive  to  give  such 
^IMe  t(^the  ei:iti^ing  professions  and  to  the  public  service  as  will 
%ili61etheftf  Vedrawa  seAiitytidte  froim  (dieir  connexion  with  them, 
kmd  thj^'ptiMtowiKsiill  hMr^  the  benefit  of  theur  services,  though 
tjk>t(ii%a(tft  g^efater  amt  than  wocdd  have  been  required  for 
-ti^fifiteecmpfiM^  'The  state  ef  matters  which  we  hav^  most 
-tt^^bt^tieud-is^thatifr^v^  with  the  dtseouragemcnts 

mte^hteateft  tO!  disiuppear  ft^ih  tbo  coaMmmty  altogether.  It 
*^^kgjAm^  lM6'o0e«cveiioa  tbatw^  imist  guard,  as  we  should 
^i^AiiM^'fffflux^iSf  bao'barism  itsislf^  and  it  u  wheh  its  approach 
'tS^Mfe'immAveiM,  that  direet  endowments  for  a  learned  class, 
'^^  WMfe'wouldliave  beetf  wtse,^  become  huttspensable. 
i^^ii'^^eM^anefy  diilicuh;  to '  assign  a  eause for  the  existence  of 
llAfii^tiof  iihtttlAiU^  uttMtsrianis^  brought  the 
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higher  fbarms  of  profeamnal  aooomf^fishnuent  into;  clisfamoffin 
ouc  day.  Perhaps  it  ia.to  be  attiibutedito, the  fact lidiat (did 
profeosMonsy  like  the  UiuYeraitm  thtfP»seIviasy.Jbava-p«sqd«fi3oot 
the  pajbronage  of  ihe  fe«r  to*  the:pfito(m<ige  oftbe  JDatny^  iftnd 
that  the aiany  are  aearaeiy  yetienUghteMli eMmgk  to  ipoifiHto 
to  tbem  the  offices  whioh  the  few  are  aoi^loogerlin  aicoQdiliod 
to  jreDder^  Evepi  i m  fblriner  times^ iki  is  •Ictn^  Ifaoce  who  «xerf 
eiaed  a  profession  were  not  ^epeiidraliiQii/moaitschical  onoligalH 
chkal  patrona^  to  tb^  extent  to  which  tke>pxv>feas(iai  of  Jeam^ 
ittg^  both  aacped  aDd.seQttlar,  were;  but  stdl,  unatfcnardaBcenHlK 
the  whole  genma  of  aocaetv,  thelaw  bgr^which  thegf^  weretfsidDod 
came  da  <  hmitt  ^en^ .  Aos) '  Ana  thoiagh.  far  kw.  ilibtod,  •amfL  &P  -ksi 
impartial^  this  law  was  probably  a«mai3t/dkttrimi9atitt|9  one  than 
i^ai  which  is  fuornisbed  hj  (popular  &Tf)iir«aIonebi:  TbenralflinB* 
oationof  affiiursy  iocidsBl;  to  a  growing  exlmmal'piospeliky^flias 
also  unquestionably  had.  tlie'elkctiof  reiidenQgi  men  less  fiorti^ 
dions  about  (Ae  means  by*  whioh  each  indiyimal-aflSliir  ss'-de^ 
q^atched.  They  hare  ino  kmgec  time  or  pirtieiiDei  fop  the'  Imruay 
oif  ^  learned  treatment  of  thi^  intereits.;  and  aJeamed^aMr^tir 
orstaAesmaoy  instead  of  ^eing  eagedy-songht  aftgry  i«iAinwio4 
aa  an  impedtacient.tD:pablie  bneineflSk  iBnt whatever' the »eaode 
may  be>  the  &€ty  we  hwe  good  reason  to  tUttk,  is  b<9|jwtd>'di^ 
pute,  aind  the  stMUiner  hi  which  it-is  at^^pieaeDt  makiBgiitadf 
f(dt  in  the  highest  deparlmientof  the  lejipid  profesiionf  both  in 
.  this  touatry  and  in  Bngknd)  JiasbeenTaoireoentlyeimnitaedjiB 
our  pages^  that  for  tbre  pceeeitt  we  mnsfcbe  oootentod  to  knalDsr'i^ 
reference  serve,  ia  pfaioe  of  a  demonatratiouA^  >  We  ace  fiur^  fawwi- 
erer^  from  regarding, ihift4»ndencj^  unfanroorable  ffii^wie^tbitd^jii 
to  present  proderess,  as  a.simjn .  of  social  retrc^rassion.  Qniifaa 
contrary^  we  beKeye  that  inerery  state  io  winch  I'Sookty^ia 
highly  organised^  and  whioh  .eoyeys.  great  /je^^raal  •prosprait;^ 
reference  to|  gen^^  principles  w^mfen  of  imnaedtateaetttHi^'tali 
the  part  of  uiose  who  are  actually,  engaged  in  the  despatcbirf 
business^  nust,  from  the  delay  which  it^ncceasaittyiodaaaionii^ 
come  to  be  isgardedas'a.w€irae  evil>.thani  action. whi^'iaija(b 
variance  with  priqoiple  nl/kw^her.  •  In  swh  ^oiironnulanoei^ 
howeyer^  we  are  oonvinoed  thatonr  safety  doasinotiuoaiBiutfria 
dinging^  without  faitherktrestipliRW^  to  principlt^  bav^ 

been  established  in  more  leisnoe^  times.  .  If  mm  actiHifiRiilbe 
senate  and  on  dM  judgpMnt-«eat  ia  to^iboiti  aoo(itskni^<intfi)*hf 
requirements  of  our  existing  societyi  it  must  be  founded  not  on 
principles  which  we  have  imieritedl,  but  on  such  w^tyihe  eoft- 
stant  labourn  of  a  Umng  portion  of  0ur  Jiving  commuriify^  m 
evolved  for  our  present  guidance.    It  is  thns  alotie  dMii>tbe 
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HiocoMoti-  stnUmi^  cafi  beMeooonfiter^  with  a  rationd  confi* 
ttoiiccy  that  ibe  experi#«C0of  tbe  post  can  b«  made  truly  aTailabia 
tprtite  "pmuiiViid  tfattt  the  ipincof  inDoiation,  whi<di^  wtthotod 
fadi  gmUBcsy  the  vodieiotis  tMkhUe  to  see  at  woric^  wiU  $en^ 
cftdtnglly  te< itwwgihen  the  hands  of  Ihoi^  who  are  entitled  to 
be  eorigiiwL  •  If  «i»«aiiiiol«fibrd  to^  allow  otir  men  of  actten  to 
rvlire  mta  the  doaet/  as  tbeiF-anoestort did^  to  <)iiefiition  tbe  nlei 
ffSflHtirHnin  otanhK^^-wentiist  not  neglect  to  sopplr  others^  for 
tfae<«hit;f  wUeb-we  rHbse  to  them  tbe^opponanity  of  performtng* 
Wie/m«Bt0iib»it  to  this  additionri  division  of  kboac,  as  a  new 
toflseuuencg  of  aroivilisatton/whieh^  if  it*  is  to  be  progressive^ 
aMBtTbe(fanDie.daii^  tncmf  artificial^  iindi  <  we  ^ust  fomisb  society 
ivttb  a.elass'of  fkeraons  who  can  cbarj^  thtinsetves  directly  ^th 
d^ieanrbicb can  nolonp^  be«iam<wed  witfaiotSker  oecapations* 
fiabtland  baa  filHmished  perhaps  4he  most  meoaevable  instanoe 
kiKHferR^  to  history  of  the  benefits  whidh^  ei^eft  as  regards  thrir 
eidtenal  fltos|lerity>  one  ^iujf^le  tth^oretfcal  iabooror  may  bester\^ 
omnrhbte  genemtioiis  of  practical  men.  It  is  to  an  old  Glasgow 
fSnfcasor  of  Legioywhote  ^own  botiness  transaotions^  fcr  put^ 
)>efl»8>cl^ffiKperiikieftf^  mast  3NiTe"been  t^retty  much  em  a  pair  with 
those  d^XHf^^es;  thati  Eur^  js  imftbtedfcr  that  science)  the 
difeibob^t  of.iifUeh  waathe  sttpply  of  oar  physical  wanti,  and 
Vvtbose  plrinciples'of  rtrbdey  by  tbe  practical  aipptication  of  wbich^ 
in  star  own  day,  secbiBikrate  edonomists  have  gati^  Tepatations 
aaareely  inferior  <  to  that  of  itbeir  great  discoverer.  Jf  AdaaA 
finMif  had  been* «-  merchant  or  a  bmbeiv  it  ia  scarcely  probable 
tbatierenbe  wetild  have  teen  able  to  View  ecommios  sufficiently 
in  /^be  ^abetract  t»  eHaUff  'him  to'  nnse  them  1»  the  dignitrf  of 
m  (sciento.  In  admitting,  bowevltr,  the-neeessily)  and  recognising 
tbebenefitavf  a  s^arate-  cahivatian  of  theoiy  and  practice  in 
advaoeed  sooietiei^  we  most  gowrd  omael vies  against  tne  imp«ita»- 
*k>n  of  Tsapiiesingi that  'they  can  powbiy  e^cist  independently  of 
leach  tstinr^  at 'tbit  their  mutAai  d^)endenrie  can  be  diminished 
mthont'injtry  ^  botR  On  the  Cobtiaty,  it  is  precasely  fov  the 
)Hiq>odiecd^'pre8ewin|(.  their  cannaKiony  and  preyenting  praetire 
AmD*beiD|r.^idM'«itbler  by  antiqaated  dogmas  or^by  narrow 
rnmjmmmj  that  iwsr^  have  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  noivprac^ 
Ami  bsidratherta/Tnompraetiring  class.  The  fomAion  of  these 
sddivBdaais  wiU  not:  be^  byrli^^dbwn  UfclM  mter  for  Us 
fiadtmoe^'io'ieliefve  the  practitioner  ftani  the  necessity :of  being 
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f  lyjoy  wiU  have  pcienees  ftcnirialip  yqu  must  Dl^serre  D%Tid'«  ^)ili^^r^r  Uw^  which 
Im,  ^TMa  iho6^  Wlid  sUld  Mtjh  the  carriage  ehould  ha^^e  equal  pai*t  With  those 

•eienoes  are  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  prorisions  of  sciences,  wherever  men 
fai  aetire  causes  are  furnished,  and  therefore  right  to  hare  equ^  entertainment 
with  them.— l^tflSN;'  AiMme^nUfiitr^JjtaHtitt^;^:fi.-p.  94;  ^  fliontagu. 
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Aoqaaioted  with  ftheJiTiiniE;  and  fleneisati'vo  prtnd^s  of  ^histraiity 
•but^  on  thiQ  QODiaraiy^  to  bring. tOAoe'pnnoiplaa  bone  to.him  'iolm- 
Bctouanegay  t^  keep  fcbemNconstantJy  jbefece  his  adindy  asd  jdina, 
in  tbe  midsb.Df  hi$. pressing  affaits^  ioieaableiiiBi  io  just'in  rHorel 
circams|zai»oeB^  wiih  tbe  iecurh^  the  ctlnpytei  fMwattBton 

of  priuetple  akHie^aagivehim.         .    '  .  <  i     ii  m 

XheobservatiDne^whieh  we  have  iutbeirto  made^  firtoi.^theeii»- 
tei^dependence-of.  aU  Ihe.braoatchcaof  our  subject^  hairenneoe*- 
earUyi  sesiiined  somethiog  of  ao.  UBayateafUrtiooharaittec  ;■  bot^^if 
w/^bare  aaeceeded  in^  tynrrying  the  enn^tioinbftoar.  ireaden 
along  wjtthi  ns^i  we  are iiow  m  :a Qonditioil  to imwe&wab-tiukmiUkB 
following  cooelittsioiis  >tr     i  -  ijur.i 

'  let.  That  the  biii^estiBfltrnctiOD  i»kKli8pensabfeio:ibe*fiotth 
tic<d,aocial^afi^.re%ioi]fl  weU being ef  idle  coni^^  i    mmo 

,2d.  TbAttin  no  oodnamnkyvhoweveceuli^btenfidi  can  tinbigiwr 
Instm^ion^  ^ike  class  wmob  repoteesita  it>.be  flelftanpyofiftuig. 
And,  1         .        ij.^i 

.   id,  Tbat  the  tendencies  of  t3m  preseoAi time; in  tfaiaooiMtnr 
iii?e..unfavojai!able  to  .theic  indii^M^iattppcnt^/ia  comieKkiaim 
!tbA^'profe$«ioD%  or  the  pnblis  eervioe*   i    '  .  u- q 

,1  ll  i$]  pnoperly  «9  a.,oett8eqnen0e  ofi  these  oondaBieKr  wUdh^ 
whjUt  they  pronpfuieeithe  lugher  inatraotionitoibe  indiepenflable^ 
«nt  it  off  from;  dl  other  oMtana  off:  mtfpoxiy'  dui;  our  (wmet  xbk 
nW^b^  oa  tbeifiadeqaacjriof  thedirect'pjDoviaHm  which  is  wudB 
for  it  in  Scotland  aasnoie  iJieir  true  tm^olancci;  end  tJiough 
ive  have  no  pre»nt  intention  of  delaging  our  unders  i^ith 
6tali4ti0^.we  most  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  them  of  a.  £ew 
of.  the  f^eta  whicJb  we  hare  brought  under  their  notice  in  fenocr 
artioles^^and  of  adding  to  them  such<as/OC€«r  ito  u&i  onthe  po^ 
sent  Qocaaiom 
. ,  Im  our  August  Nnmbeff  <  of  18^*  we  stated .  the  historicsd 

grounds  which  had  led  us,  most  unwillingly,  to  the  opinion  that 
_  le  provision  whkli  existed  For  the  secular^spiritual  wants  of  6u^ 
j^ople  afWr  tb€  f(juiidat!oii  of  our  Metropolitan  University  in 
15H2,  fiir  exceeded  that  of  which,  considering  d%einereilBet>fo«r 
population  and  our  roisources,  the  present  times  can  boast,  .4-Cr 
cardlixg  to  thi^  calcubtiun  which  we  then  mad^,  Scotland  an  this 
sixteenth  century  did  not  possess  a  fourth  of  the  population^  dr 'a 
U'utJi  of  die  wealth  whici)  now  belong  to  her,  and,  before  its  ter- 
mination she  had  her  four  Universities  in  a  state  of  equal  effi- 
ciency, and  possessing  endowments  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those 
which  belong  to  them  now.  Even  after  the  abolition  of  the 
p;K)m3tic  and  calhodcal  schools^  the  ancient  burgh  aohnok.  re* 


t  Tbo  SootlDih  VtAretiitje^k 


maiaed,  coidweraifeaqcreiitte* 'taught  b7ff>ersons  who,  in  the  days 
^tMeamxxas^miA  TotrneboB^*' enjoyed  a  cotitmentiil  reputation  for 
.aolblitidiip^:  Im  addkidD  to  those  fvevidcms  within  the  country 
iksd^rthew'^as  ilui  orjfvaniJsedi  system  for  the  trainitigof  our 
(yoi^ddoimd^:.  BalliolCotfefiie,  Oxford,  aiui  the  Scotieh  College 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  were  founded  expressty  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  even  where  no  such  positive  institution  existed,  tnere 
•wasusbtundyt  a  foreign  mnitursifty  to  which  ar  Scottish  youth  of  the 
•ffztcsnlhj^oeiftury  could'  nspan^  at- which  he  was  not  certain  of 
tre^ecHng  tfa0;afiBistafioei]«f  bi8  4>w»  ctounCrymen^  it*  the  cb^u*acter 
^nobcodyiof  feUow^atudents,  but  of  cmrrersvty  t^ohem  The  fact, 
ilkattthere  16  mow  simroebf  aa  inatame  ^'a  Sootchman  holding  a 
learned  position  in  any  other  conntry,  and  iim  maM  number  gI' 
«iaiii«i:Otlivif»g  Seotohmen  known  thvoilghout^  Europe  for  emin- 
ence in  litehratuie  and  scienceyis^of  itsdf  sufficient  to  shew  to 
iMtv  greatan  extent  the  pneaeaittraGeof  Sootcbmen  have  lost  the 
pndtKMi.iwfaieh  4heif  ancwtous ^held  in  tibe  eotnmonweakh  of 
European  letters. 

/I  i Whan  we  ^aroh  iailo  the  causM  of'  the  present  conditioti  of 
JBoottiahieaming^-we  are  .slarudc  with  thefiiol,  that  whereas  other 
countries  have  vastly  increased  their  porovtsion  for  their  learned 
49faBS/  Soatlandiias  Mourined  nearly  slwtionaiT^.  SiAde  the  date 
4xf  tbsifoaiidBtion'of  the  Umrrevsitiy  of  Edinmrgh^  no  less  than 
-aix  Universities  Innre^kpnnD^  tip  i»  the  Nerth  or  Germany,  and 
tbaoe  sretnine  which  date  from  the  Beformatien.  We  sabjoiii 
iota'aDteitheir  names^  with  the  dates  of  their  foundatiofi4 
it;:ki  the  manber  immediately  preceding  that  to  which  we  have 
vdbBred^§iiwe  cootrasted  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Berlin  with 
tfart(4if  Edbitmrgh ;  but,  as  in  applying  to  the  latter  the  sub^ 
dnqsiotts  of  the  former,  wemay^seem  to  nave  committed  an  in* 
accuracy,  we  may  mention  again,  that  whilst  the  wliole  number 
iofprufeflsors  in  Bastin  averages  about  IM  or  152,||  that  in  EAin- 

JJM'T    ■   ■■"f'>r-; ■ r—7-^ 1 "'"'    '*'" *-*-^ ^— ' ' — -*^ 

♦  *♦  NuBquam  eatw  laudatus  vir  ADdr^anoB  Turnebus,"— Jqi.  Scalifftr,  "  Sol 
We  G41lifi6  TvaTxe'bm.**^Lipgiust  ^'C  t.  Tjftter^s  Life  of  Craig. '  The  grandfather 
ttf  tl|i»  ^Idiito  fioHipto  o^MniMeticnm^  wm  k  SootolnMin,  and  Mb  own  tiame,  beiD|; 

-'  1  "  '^•-'-^^  proficience  of  learning  qonsiateth  ropcU,"  sajw  Bacoo, "  in  the  ordeis 
i^  ins^tntfoOs  of  oniversifies  in  the  same  states  and  kingdoms,  so  it  would  "be  yet 
M^tettAvlatMedjif  Ih^re  were  more  lHte)lig«»oe  muiiial  beiweeu  tfie  Universttieft 
ff^fim^ifmmfiQf  there  'mJ'^4df<wcm0i$  vf  hemrmn$^  ed.  MmHtgn^  p.  108;. 
^±1  Dates  of  German  Univtrsities.^ — 

■'      ^        f:  Marburg,       '.        H^.  6,  Breslau,        .        170^. 

-/.)     i  .  9,' KSnigiberg,'  .        1548;  7^  G9tting«n,     .        1787. 

,      .    i|L  <fems     .  B58.  8.  BerUn)  ,        JB09« 

4.  Kiel,,      .        .        1665.  9.  Bonn,    .        .        1818. 

'  5.  Halle,    ,        .        16^4, 

Th^t>M»  luttov  were  eatttblisfhed  and  eudowed  by  Trederie  WiJBiMB  II I.^  ftitber 
of  the  present  King  of  Pnunui. 
I  Lord  Cockburn's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Prorost,  February  1850. 
i  The  precise  number  varied  fron  yeiMr  to  year^  iecnuae  the  priratim  doc€nte9^ 


tH  The  Bif^er  Jiu(imflium^diU  fi^mmt^^ 

hxxcf^n  3L.  /  Bat  itriTHia^  be  etidrllMHk  Bsriiiiiiaibe  toeftrotxiiils^ 
rmiv&mty  of  a  toumUjf  vcuftly  griMter  m  wteni  awl  ■powriaikti 
than  Scatland.  he^  us  take  then  tbe  aoiaUeaA  of  the  Pmsnaiv 
upiveruiiea— *GreiW^da*^^«ad  we  shaU  fiotlthateveQ  tkasedinr 
mnnbo:  ^whicb  is  34)  expoeda  thai  tio  be  fonodiin  tbelaq)Mlfo£ 
o^rs*  Theotber  Univisraijbles  ai>B  on  4t!$imilar  scale.  B<m  bsb 
aoioewheipe ^bocU  lO  f»o&68on3,  Halie  ISO,  BD^riaa.SO,  Kob^^^ 
berg  53  v.  even,  fitting  Prua9iay  in  ibe.emaUer  GermanvSksiteB 
ve  6nd  a  coarrespoading  atate  of  amttens^  Tubmgea  ia  <Wiiv^ 
t^mbfij;  has,  6%  pcofeaaQni)  Jieipsto  has  97^  Mamich  (whiokcaMBt) 
Tery  low  amonig  the  GermaB  Umveimi>e8),66i  €Kktm||eR  ^Mv* 
Heidelberg  6Sr  Jena  j6i(\  .Erlangoii  47^  WttobtHg^3S^iGieasenr49^ 
Marbprg  50,  S'lTeibnrg,  39;  ^tefjr  onetof  them  tboa  mirpaasiiig^ 
if^niu^beratheiia^g^ilJ^  .        >      -f.^Kia 

.  NoiTriap  t^a  id(9a9  prevalent  in.  this  cotintej  m  to-theextreBiar 
ppyerty  of  tba9e  inetidations  al^^M^tber  well  fiiondsd.  In  Fteam^ 
whf^re,  ii^  tbeJbandaof  Ainativey  monaygoes  at  least  eHefdUrd 
fartlpier  than  it  does  in  this  oouBtr]^,  we  find  that^'aport  sktagBAtei 
from  thc^  athftr  aonr^^fw  of  revenoej  (wbieh  in  Ihe  oaie  eS  aochf 
small  TJniveraities  aa  Hatl^  and  Gmi&walde^  arr  stated  at  iM4d6> 
aTjear  fqr  the  firs|,  4^7588  for  ,the«ecoiid^ie?iolnsite«£  fen),  tbte 
gpvejiri^nant  gr^nt  amowts  ^to  the  wm^oi  £AS^4Mf^  aisnoKexfi 
c«i^ing-by^s€(vefi^l.thau3andA>7aar  thei  whale  reiennaaieF'tiMl 
$cotch  Unj(v^ties  frem  att  aonice^  wbaisoeiwr^    ^  ^  ^  w 

t,  But  ^ineeisel;  as  we^  admire  tbe  leamad  institulBona  of  Orw^ 
Qtany,  f^  mn<^  as  w^  )ova  a  fteople  wliese  true  irocatkni  seamk 
to  be  ther  search  after  abstnact  tnitb,  it  isknpDssiUe  tbal*  thr 
political  resnUa  whioh  their  inteUeetoal  life  has  httm^t  ^fbrth- 
during  the  last  ftmr  yeacs^  should  aot^  Inr  the i present, «|:«UJ 
eventSy  prejudice  nseyen  a^piiast  Ibai  side  of  their  actmaf'^ta 
which  :vfe  ourselves  .are  so  deeply  inddbted,  and  we  tibeadSure 
turn  our  eves  in  a  direction  where.no  such  objection  ime^ta.^s*  ■> 
In  a  little  work  before  us>t  there, isa:  table  from.  wUch^.^aa  ifei 
seems. to  qqrre^pond  with  the  more  recent  junfonnatioiK  of  ttlMl 
yqiveiisibr^  Coiawssip^ii^>we.exUract  theibIlatring';fiidt8>^io 
O^^d  there  we^  598  professorships^  kctnvesbipa)  and  Mkhfii 
ships;;  ;iii  Cambridge. 48G};  jn  Dntiiam  34;  and  in  Londott^ 
diere  ate  52  professonj    Ft^m '  either  sottreeb  we  learn  ikkiy  in 

77^         ;  T^        -  .  M  ..  r — .^■'    '.  ,  i  •.::- 

being  candidates  for  extraoirdinaiy  or  ordinia7  profes9or^p^  ace  oooljmiaU^ 
dhkiiglttg'fhxa  otie  UDiYertdtytb  another ;  and  their  places  are  frequently  not^Ued 
for  some  time  after  their  departure. 

«  There  is,  fbr  the  Gymnasia  and  Progymnasta,  another  sraqt^of  jeU7»6l48»  mak- 
faig  itf  sif  £181,088,  whrch  h  rote'd  arnioally  for  the  higher  mstruotion  lo  Prvssuu 

t  The  Saniitkca  Ompanton,  hy  T.  €.  BanfieM,  Es<i.,  Stotistical  Clerk  to  ihti 
Oonndl  of  Edo^^tikHi,  atid  C.  R.  Weld,  Kb^,,  A^stant  Secretary  to  tka  J^al 
S^eiety.    IS4S.  >  ' 


Qdtfai^sTGoiltg^y  BitmihAf^^j  ihsit^  are  16  iiii  NeW  Cdt^, 
MaadbsBleDr^  » ;  tfnd?  fair  (^  I>ftVidV,  Imtnf^^t^,  4  profeftsonhipsry 
OD  snrilir  -posifaoft^-^-^mtking  in  dl  1190  persons  in  England 
viD'lbi^  <NP'ma3rl9ve/i^  then  of  tetters,  wMimif  'being  depen- 
8eiiifc«sitlbB^  exercise  of  tk  pitofiMUoti  ^for  thei^  thbsidtetice.  To 
tihU  Bontiber  lkU«  to  be  ii4dted  not  oi^fy  thfe  ^nipotiary  tohdiuv' 
8hiiNi<  adkd  btiimMtipsy  but  tb^  >ColIe^  dnd*  tIm'vihfsitT'  dffioe^; 
«Dil:if  weiwisb  to  exhfltmt  the  re^c^tnpee^  ^  ETn^tid  for  learned' 
yfoacpbstBj  we.must'fartbef  take  into  ttccdnttt  Ih^  dta9)flr  fn  catb^ 
(hfcniyigtid-  otber  linrifes  ifa  tbeOburcb  to  wbieb  active  triini^^riar 
^SatieB  '8re;]iot  atU(£ed;  as  ttell  as  a  cotisiderable  mio^ber  of 
p$titBOM  c6in^(^«d  with'  tbe  ridity  ehcto^ed  pabfic  dchoo1s(."( 
^^i-th^  JP^cBtoniiip  of  Law  at  HaHeybnrf,  lately  Tteld  by  tlfe 
lamented  Professor  EtnpsOn;'  In  j9<sotUind^  wheH  we  faave^aid' 
Aflfc  there^ate  166  pn>(b8flon  iifn4lMtoi*^ifii  in  out"  fenr  Unitisrsi- 
titfl^  mi\}mke  tnentmied  erwy  iMfned '  ipdiiiibh  witbin  the  landj 
>  Alt  lel  U8/c6nMd6r<  Uiesn  11*99  Iltertify  po^ttft^ns  of  Bnglknd;' 
Fibm  Jb6ocini|Mil^io(F>theMi  a<}d«eb»ien  h«kve  bitbeH^  beew^ 
bbtejcriuHM.  To r far  <lhe  gMdter  ntimbei*  of  fbe ' fenowshi^f)^, 
eiM^iAlly  fa*  Ozibrd^  ikindmoAs  >of  ibcal  btrtb;  desc^it,  ^c.  are 
idiicbal^  which  flinotinfc  to  « totlall  erkdnsioii  of  all  btit  Bn^li^-^ 
Boenitind  hi  lUecaAes' where  sneh  reitrictiOhs  dd  not  oc^r,  atl^ 
Ei^Kah  edooatbD'Mfd'BngliA  degrees^  which,  (tr>mthe  &xpen^ 
which  attends  tbem,  steiart  piresent  witMn  the  kieadi  o^  only  i 
vwy  »litnit«d  mvtiiber  ^'  Scoichtfenyare  stHl  i«qtii^te.  Bbtit  of 
ibaeiMMmot  exchiitM,  however^  we^ai^^pi^baMy  destine  W 
aB^*rran)ved*iR  a  very  f^w  y^n  *  Of  thedhangeto  iieeonlttiended^ 
iiktnlbe  atatatesiof  tbi9  Univeitsicies  both  6f  Oxfehi*  and  Catn4 
hadgs,  ttu^  which  the  OftiikiiGfsioners  ni^  with  greatest'  ear*'' 
Mstdess  it  die  Hitowmftopeti  of  «be  Mowsfai^s. 

'*^*0f  tBe  Aaug^  reqirfr^d,**  day  the  Oxtofd  tTniversity  fcommis-, 
sieii^rs;^.  149,  '^p^rbapsthetnostimportAiitis  Aatbf  remd^i^testric- 
tiiHii^K>B'itbei^eblk>ti8  t<^i«)l6wfeAifp».  llfe^  re^HctJons  are  of  tarii>a8 
kflUUc  7he>aidSi"iti$nHoil0  Ar^  th^ee  whi^h  <^n€tte  tfae  ft/HowsUps  l(f 
■dUvegM>6>jpartioiilat  kcaUtielv  t<^  tMU^e»^  l^atH^idttr  fumlVk^  ataj 
tor^MM  Who  ue,  tw  Inra^^eeB  vcMacrito  the <<M1^[«.  ITM  M»ll  ht 
ifff^iSi^om  Vm^^^m,  wbfltbeT!  imposed^  by  «Mot»or»tbe'  pt«tle9 
9frC#^gef^is:tl^*<rf^^.frllo«^p^  awfteaitw^r  20  whachiMtt 
open  to  general  competition,  and  of  these>  few^  if  i^ay,  can  be  ^omi- 
dtered  as  absolutely  free  from  statutable  restrictions^^  Every  ^otber 
^^OlMi^dalioa  We  j[)rpp^yde  a  greater  of\l^ss  it^gce^^iii 

Sift'ieirtoVaTof  these  restrictions.     '  .^ 

^'la  ^t^aking  of  ^(fef^an^,  we'also  excl^ded  from  ouc  fxi^pufntipBS  tb^  Qjrain 
nittd  ^yMMotihlps,  though  thet^  are  often  held  by  persons  of  the  highest  Moom- 
~  Dent^  and  do  not  flwajra  iaiplf  tlmt  Amoant  of  dradgerj  which  is  Uid  upon 
Vail0  in  .Sootlattd  nb^  embraces  t^  pcovpatioo  pf  a  teaebec  Soaie.ol  t|i» 
tat  sbhdlan  ol  Germaby,  Blatthiie,  Butmann,  Meimcke,  N»gi}«kaefa,GaiEl 
m,  &e.,  hare  found  their  poeitiens  in  the  Gymnasia  so  ooogenial  to  their 
\,  that  ttiej  hare  manifSested  no  desire  to  go  orer  to  the  Uni^ersitiea. 


aaft   Th9  Bigk9t  j5Mlwi»fttwtitwirf  Jto\/^  in  Scotland. 

tlioaghy  ^nvpiynativcfly  speAkitig^  th«i  fbUowdhips  in  OaubiMj^ 

Then,  as  to  the^itp^se  of  ITnitiBftntjr  edtidfttioti.  Ill  ipenkL^ 
ing  of  the  present  state  of  matters  in  thi^  res)[)ect,  thfe  Coiiiihi$^ 
sioners  say : — ^**  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  a  patent  who,^ 
ai^  wppiji^ff  i^s  ooB  witii  ciotha8>  and  mp^itii^  Jbw^ 
)^m9;4ttri|ig;  Ae  ypcation,  hai  paid  for  bim.  «Urring  hjsi  Univ^r^ 
sityc^ur^^nQt  i?^or^  tluiii  £600^^n(i  la  wt  A^all^d  «po«tta.4i%T 
Q^asgQ  debts  at  itsfolo^^baB  reaaoiia  to  congcatulate  him^oyu'' 
^tp^  41^  tbe  usfial  ,coat  of  ^g^duation  at  (Xxford  is  stated  .at. 
\\  £MQ  at  Jeast/'  and  w«  .believe  tbo9e  of  ^or  r!eaders,w)|o  kx^oyr^ 
tho^sulyect  b^t  will  agree  with  U9  in  raiong  tbia  sum  to  i£}UQQj 
Bv^advptio^g  a  fsyfitepi  pf  residenoa.  wUhout  the  Colteges,  tana 
Q<fb9r  cbanges^tbe  Commifisianfrstoll  ns  (p.  50)  that  Uh^^  ^*--^iw^ 
nOiKQasoii  why -the  dQgiD^e  3homId  ^n^t.  be.  ifik^w  for  XS^ey^i^ 
if  .the  s^^dept  ir^ided  •lor>.84  ,«feel|a  dui^g  ^  iow  ye^W^  -  ^\\\^ 
estimate  includes  all  that  ^wpuld  be  necesaary  for  bis'sapippi^ 
f^^^^tf'bqard  d^uring  ,tbe  vacajtiona,  with  .xalothea  apd  po^t- 
moa^for  ih«  wbqleyearn'  J^ow,  tp  make  all  possible  aUpwn 
ance  for  those  financial,  frailties  by  w  bicb  the  generous  natur^f 
9lf  ingjNiuocis  youths  are  a^  firequently  beseViet  us  do^blei  th^ 
sum  of  the  Coo^inussioneirs^ ;  £400  ia  probably  about  Uia  auni 
which  a  gentleman"^  bou  ^nds  during  his  four  years'  coiic«e.al 
a  Scotch  University^  and  if  travelling  expenses  and  other  extraa 
ape  takev;  into  a<H20llnl^  we  do  not  see  bow  a  three  yeaia'  veair 
denoe  at.  Ch£)rd  $ou}d  cpst  him  lass* 

.  Let  ua  ta^e  the  sum.theurof  £400,  as  that  which  a  Scottish 
father  will  in  futqi^  have  tp  set  apart  fou  the  education><)i^  hia 
aon  at  Os^ford*  ,  Greatly  under  tnia  aoro  be  certainly  'Caonol 
t^eum  him  am  miivsoisity  edu^Lon^  and  indeed  cannot^  sum^ 
bim  anywhere,  except  perhaps  in  lus  own  fitmily*  Now,.,^.h|e 
fends  him  to  Oxfora,  it  is  not  unlikely  thatiinunediately  oolua 
arriKal^^he^mfQ^  gaii^.an  open  scholarship^  which  will  go  far  tg^ 
wards- defining,  hi^  whole,  exposes ;  ana  even  if  h^  ah^uld  ^il 
10  ihisi  at  the  t^iEWnatjonpf  three  yasrs  he  will  be  entiitled  to 
aG9n|ieto  in  one.uiiiv^t;y  for  anyopaofthe  540  feUowsUip 
which  nay  fall,  Tac^ty  ev^y  omq  of  which*  gr^tly  oxceects.  m 
vplue  the  expense  to  whi^  he  haa  hitherto  be^n  f3ut^e9tied4 
Ab  to  his  chances  the  following  ^paragrfqph  frpm  ^e^Px£;^4 
Repprt  i$  instructive ;« —  ;        .     .1     i 

*<'It  i^  calcakted  that  itie  pree^  tongth  lyf  the  lebtira  of  r  ¥€\\6W^ 
ship  is  about  ten  years.  Supposing  that  such  cbauges  in  the  distri- 
btttiDnol  thatnaoknes  of  ihb  OoUigeaAa  wesbali  pae8«atigi.MSoauB6Dd 
sbe^ld  take  |4aoe^  it  is^probable'tlMiit«veQ'4ben  net  leanri*  ihaid  •dd  wHI 
become  vacant,  and  be  thrown  open  to  competition  every  year.  .  ^•"  'i 
The  University  would  thus  be  enabled  to  offer  a  sufficient  provision  to 


aolj  be  expected,  it  may  be  calculated  that  still  a  large  prop^tloQ^.^ 
t^f^,ff^  gnMlW^.WVl4i,M  ^,C^08^.o£,^v^,([;arp^,^  l^glace^  ^  & 
2Sffff^ik^lSTf^^\ ^^  prOfpecUve. ^If wiojir  aud  emolujiuei^t,  J^a  btb^ 
^Sf?,  ofl^ucatibn,  m  tlie  WQrIijI  ^9  offer  such  jiicep^iyes  to  industry.**  ^ 

^^Sftippoibtfikf  ai^tfeH  yotrtlf,  at  thfeligcf'of  tweiftyj-two^to  pm 
a'*ft!!dw^Sl{i  df 'iESdO  ^ye^r,  theiiB  cafe  be  m>  difflcdlljr;  te  <jiw^  di* 
f«iteAsJly/6f  Ills  payihg  bfeck'lo  hfa'  feth^r;  ih'thfe  fedarse^'fdW 
ye^,  the  Whtife  ^to  Whfch'  life  tap^d^  ^im  *4iiirf  tnfiiVfertWy 
^ubatidn,  '  Nd^'^  the  thiMh  of  tliia  6(s<?tii¥eirtie  feftn  be  rdsefl 
lJy'fet*eViatitf  bt^paratlcm  almdst  t6  a  tiertfeihty,  arirf  aaf  pati^iAal 
ttotlAlky  is'  Hkely' t(>  tieW' it  at  iiM'tfmes  ttii  qufte  as  great  as  it 
«i^'it'fe  fmpdssible  tb  conceal 'ftom  ourselves  Ibe  Wiiythki  A 
Sbbri'as  the  Oxford  and  Cimbrkl^  fellOtt^hips  aretbrbwn  op^rt,' 
A'tn^tkm  6f  our  teost  hopeful  students  to  the  Srtuth,by  whifeH 
*tii*' ScotlSsK  Umv^Wes  and  otrr  Scottish  natidnalky  mart 
stiR&ia  heaVy  loss,'  1$  Kkely  to  be  the  consequeiiee. '    '  •  -  ^ 

'''^e  bre  Jjerhaps  "fteet*  ftom  aftW-Ehglfsh  preJutJices^thari  tiotA^ 
oFthie  more  patnolictf  our^eountrymefi  might' thtolc  desitaWe^} 
BtiV'Ire  d6  eonfts^ 'llhat  >6  could  hot- see  wlthbttt  reg(;^t  tfi^ 
Whbte  youth  of  aibtland'  cast  In  the  *ouW  of  ^elSii^lisB 
UrifversUies.  We  are  persuaded  that  thes^  ftfi^titutfeii^^  fb6W 
fliefr  yery  completeness,  exercise  on  second-rate  mtnds  an  hiflu^ 
ence  unfiivoui'awe  to  orirfnality  and  freedom  oFthought.*  '  SucbJ 
air  M  seeins  to  us,  h  pecul  Jariy  the  ease  ivvAi  Oxferd.  '  Her  pupite 
are  struck,  as  it  were,  with  one  mehtal  die,  ikttd  6h  <^^kty  ixAijjset 
^1^  is  bresctotfed  to  tteki,  the  6pitfienS  t<^  which  iWeY'gH^"ut- 
tftfenee,  in  place  of  being  the  resiifts  of  Ih^ir  owri  fhS^Wt 
fliinking,  are  too  ft^u^ntiy  nothing  moi^  thwn  an  expr^ssiori-df 
Orfbrd  views.  But  rf  tih^re  be  one  peculiarity  «i  !*ie  iwtelte^lttttl 
^haj^cf^r  of  our  cotmtijrmeh,  a§  developed  in  their  native  aeadei 
midil'instftutions,  t^at  we  specially  pri^,  it  is  that  openness  ain) 
freshness  of  mind  which  is  ready  to  receive  new  truth  whence^ 
soever  it  may'come. '  Of  thiff,  many  instances,  past  and  present^ 
tiii^  be  mentioned:  llie  philos<^hy  Of  Newton  wils  taught  in 
fii^  Universities  of  Scotland,  long  b^^  it'>was  hib^tittited  fii^ 
the  Cartesian  hypotheses,  in  Nfewtdtfft  owH  Univertiij^  ef  Oamf^ 
wWge:''  Ll  the  ph^sent  century,  Ae  mbd^m  phifosophBrfalirttf* 
k^M^^bidi  drigihated  *wlth  EsQ^'Cbteridgb  f^draVom^  t6  Mr 
troduce  into  England  in  vain ;  but  even  at  hiB  hatiddthe^  t^/ieri^ 
r^vvd  without  pr^ndice  in  0  eountcy^.the  national  peculiarities 

ri;.....;.     ■■        ...    ,.*  jMJ,  ■  ,    .:  .... nir^ 'i -    .-.I. 

1  •9b^iAm^iAiff9d^vttitiom  o»  ikt  eSftei  'wlil^li  tlie  ciaborato  dHll  of  IM 
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of  ttrhidi^  (kRiii{f  Utf  ii^le  ^  hail  be«  tlwB  ftvbiMto  mOj^i^  61 
hte  rkKcfld^^;  sud  tllroiigh  8ob|ti$h  ^tomets'therf  «u%  M#^3ltfl)^ 
inftiedt(tig  EtigMsh  thou^  We  bttve  ake^y  ffletr^oned  tM - 
cknoai  'vrhioh  Scotl&nd  hte'to  the  origki  ef  tlibse  ^Nsenonkictf^^CK^ 
trilled  wMdb,  dating  tb«  last  fifity  years,  bate  been  iildwly  w6Aitigr  ^ 
their  way  into  England,  afid  to  the  aat&e  sonlr^e  is  to  be  attri^  - 
btilvdy  not  etily  the  meoIiAttioal  inventions  which  aignali;^  the- 
commeBeeinant  of  the  ppdaettit  century,  but  the  medical,  and^ 
even  the  legal  reforms^  which  are  now  rtinnin^  riot  anioi^g^^- 
our  Elfish  tteighb<ku:Sfc  How  greatly,  too,  is  tne  syatematie  * 
and  scientific  agtienUure  of  the  age  indebted  to  the  free  experi^* ' 
mentai  zidsearch  of  Scotland  durmg  the  present  c^MnrV: 

In  ftfoposfa^  that  something  should  be  done,  not  only  lor' the' 
pteserraticAi,  b«t  for  the  development  of  an  intellectnat  nation'-^ 
aUty  which  has  been  so'  fhii<^l  in  results  in  the  past,  weprdpote' ' 
only  what  has  alre^y  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  efiected  in  othe^ 
paits  of  the  empim.    Any  ««ie  who  wiH  look  at  the  daHis  of 
foundation  of  the  chairs  and  iectot^dships  in  the  two  ancient  seats  * 
of  English  leamtiig^  will  be  convinc^  thai  even  there,  (before 
the  dayB  of  the  Commissioners,  in  whose  report  UntversSty  ex-^ ' 
tension  holds  ao  prominent  a  place,)  more  has  been  dbne  . 
towards  meeting  the  increased  requirements  of  modem  s6eiety 
thsM  in  all  our  Scottish  colleges.    At  Oxford,  eight  pM^feasop* 
sfaipsr  and  one  readersfain  have  been  fonndcd  dnrhig  the  jMesent 
centnryf;*  and  at  Ganimridget  in  the  same  tim^,  mx  University 
teachers  have  been  added.    The  London  University,  with  its 
Colleges,  the  Uuiverdity  of  Durham,  and  the  smaller  establish- 
ments* at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Lampeter,  and  St.  Bees,  all 
Ml  within  the  same  period.    AcooaMiing  to  the  mimbers  which  ' 
we  have  given  above,  somewhere  about  130  new  learned  posi^ 
tions  have  been  created  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  y^beetB.  * 
Jjk  Scotland,  duxing-  the  satne  period^  great  additions  have  no 
doubt  been  made  to  the  medical  faculties  in  the  three  Univer^ 
sitiea  which  possess  them ;  but  as  reigard^  the  feieulties  <^  Ait% 
the  additions  have  been  few ;  and  even  where  new  ^tkktieta 
ane  mentioned,  they  will  be  found  on  inquiry  genially  to  be  ' 
adaptatbns  (sometimea  very  unwise  ones)  of  formerty  existing  - 
chairs.     Wheiid,  for  example,  is  our  equivalent  for  the  c^air  ef  * 
pubGc  kw  iu  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  ab<dfishedf 
at  the  suggastKNi  of  Uiat  sagacious  body  the  Scottish  University 
Commissionexsf  t ' 

It  is  with  reftrenoe  to  Ireland,  however,  that  statestnea  ht  re^  - 

*  By  ^16  new  l^aildiii^  which  have  heen  erected  itioce  181^  one  faundTred^^ 
seTeitfy  tttfW  l^MWks  }l$int  been  6hbb^— App«aaiit  E,  p.  -Stf*. 

t  Itt  «h«  preeeditig  and  fb^fowfog  dOadsacAA,  w^iekver  ttiit  of  seeo<d^t"fii<i  ^^^  ^ 
eoufoMilMU^leliessnd  Ac^eitt!e8<»fEdgbUtdsiid66b^^  ^'  '"  "  •'"' 


cfg%jiDW»h»W  mM  mefuMOf^y  exfMB^i  thmt  aertse'Of  the 
smof^    %  ihe  jM  mw^  in  1&^^  lor,  adtabtf^uAgi  xifm 

n£ii(|},fim)  of  di^7QW.to,tmy  on^  €oU«^  tat  »ot  to ^eimied 

t^r^.^et.Uea.gffMted  ta.  tbi)^  tCoUege^^  c^d.tke  Qioeea's 

cQfiiff^t^iv^ lM&>tfl»kd  th^Colbms  wereiODAmd  ia iNovemtiHi; 
1849.  Iiv  f^dwezioa  wtfb.  tbea«  irtill^f^^  tfae  iQiioqii'»  {JuirecrM 
8i|jr^i|.{i^)wd|,  for  0podiic|mg  QxamiiMilioostMid  ^^rMtio^  ^ 
0^^  W^  ^ftiUdi^bfKL  ,  BgrnmUa^  Ad  oft  that  sinlQ  SeiSMiaoC 
PAdw^f  a^  (c  25^>  ji)ft  mmm.  Cutholie:  CoU^ge  of  Mayiiood^ 
Yv^^b  W  nlwA^J^  fon  fift7iyet«riicli»wo4ib0i»kl^  (HiiflipfariU  ren 
ao^rcad^  iwaa  plf^QH  aoawifo^tlipf^  and  penoamntly  eddowod' 
fi^iUie  iBaioteoaftcak  of  fiOO  juotov  asd  20  lenioratMantea  tba 
A^^vmtiug  hm^^  £30,000  jo  the  CommiMMNmrsi  of  Public 
W^HiBr&r^  tbe  erfctipB  of  oew  buildui0».  By  tbe  msttiutifkli  o£ 
th^,Q;uQw'a  CoUegaa  aloTO  upwards lafjeraaiy  fi#u^  poaitionafiNTs 
leffao^^ipw  W9iQe  jeraotod.  in  Ireland  at  >o(iie  ^ooiip^"  Qflbia 
iiifyptyif^jft  ibia  ve$paQt^<v9hjMi  took  |daco  at  Mayitootb.we^ca»r 
n^tiJffmk  wkb  a0««iraiQyv  Don  ia  it  impditalt  otbarwiaa  Ifaan  aa 
ahmiAgi  tbid  libeinlity  wUbwhicb  the  Legialatnte  aotnatiaaea 
mi^ea  uAe  .of  tba  public  fw^y  for  tbe  advanaaaaieBt  eVon  of  a 
yeffi'qiKtstioMble  fomi  of  tbe  Jbogbar  inatmotion* 

:  Wm  iA  not  be:a  yfwXoi  all  irua  patriotiaiaif  Scottiab.iMii^ 
bora  oi^  Pairliiment  fail  to  iu;go  Ibe  oImbm  of  Scotibuid  for  $k 
lib^ralitgr  porr^ponding  to  tbat  wUeb  baa  tboa  been  already  t»- 
tei|4ad to lib(e other portiotia of tha empire?  TimtprowioQafora 
legippcidiolasa  are  waotiog  in  ScotlanOf  wo  bave  goeatly  deceived 
oof^olfe^ifwiobayenotalceady.abtuidBBitlyab^  Before  finaUy 
tajM^g  laa^e  of  the  stutiatteial  portioA  of  our  article^  however^  tbem 
i8,oja^l9PPWdeafitioi»  tOr whiob.  we  >muat  call  attentioiio  In  atating 
tl^'wholflaetimber  of  prtafeaaorsbipain  gcottandaA  106y  wa^kftouft 
o£^y»aW/ibat  tbia  number  inoluaeai  tbo'  profeaakiiialGhaifla^.and 
tliat  tboio  in  tbd  Faculty  of  Madicipe  are  rary  niunerotts.  W« 
m|wt}^tafcf:tbe  Pacultieaof  Arte  aloaa  tf  we  wisb  toimdge'af  wibaib 
caAij^^opi^ly  be  ualled  Jkamed  poaitiwia.ia  SeodaM^  a»d  by  thiar 
meana  tbe  number  is  at  once  reduced  to  somewhere  betvHaan  36 
an^t^t    WJnni  wo^  put^iia.immber  agatnat^baae ^f  tbe  oibto 

|AM,yi^lB,,66.^,  ,.     ,,     ',.    .^      ..,-,.;'  • 

t  xbm  mro  Mvena  ttum  of  •  genenu  scientmc,  and  geimatl  th»oU)m«i]  miliar* 
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Universities^  English,  Irish,  and  foreif2;n,  where  the  medieid  Obftirs 
are  not  at  all  more  numeroos  than  with  us,  our  deficient  ooio«a 
out  in  its  true  light.  Often  in  a  mngle  CoHe^  at  Oxmrd,  the 
Fellowships  alone  sreatly  exceed  in  number  ^e  whole  learned 
positions  in  Scotland ;  and  we  have  already  called  atientiOQ  to  the 
statement  of  the  Commissioners,  that  even  should  their  reoMn- 
mendations  be  adopted,  ^^  it  is  probable  that  not  fewer  than  35 
Fellowships  will  become  vacant  and  be  thrown  open  to  comp^ 
tition  every  year."  We  shall  thus,  not  in  England,  but  in 
Oxford  akme^  have  nearly  as  great  a  number  of  learned  positions 
open  to  competition  every  year  as  exist  in  Scotland  altogether  I 

But  what  IS  to  be  done  i  By  what  means,  and  in  what  manner 
are  we,  in  our  poor  and  barren  north,  so  to  increase  the  effleieoflv 
of  our  Universities  as  to  enable  them  to  rival  institutions  whidh 
for  ages  have  been  gathering  around  them  the  riches  of  Eng* 
land,  and  which  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  renovation*  The 
diiEculty,  we  admit,  is  a  grave  one,  but  our  present  business  ia 
not  with  practical  suggestions.  Let  the  existence  of  these  de- 
fects be  once  fairly  recognised*  by  the  public,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  supply  them- nonestly  and  resolutely  embraced,  and 
the  first  great  vantage«ground  will  have  been  gained. 

In  the  few  hints  wim  which  we  shall  conclude  odr  present 
article,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  assume  the  confident  tone 
which  a  strong  conviction  has  rorced  upon  us  in  the  procediag 
part  of  it,  and  our  object  in  throwing  them  out  is  rather  to 
commence  than  to  end  discussion. 

The  defects  of  our  Scottish  Universities  ought  to  be  supplied 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  existing  spirit  and  genius. 
Baoon  tells  us  that  in  suoh  cases  the  first  consideratioa  is  ^^  di- 
rection ;"  and  though  we  have  neither  the  ^^  amplitude  of  re- 
ward,'* nor  the  ^^  conjunction  of  labours*'  of  which  he  speak% 
there  are  two  reasons  which  induce  us  to  think  that  the  cardinal 
point  of  direction  has  been  correctly  fixed.  Of  these  the  first  is 
the  results  which,  with  means  so  inadequate,  these  institutions 
have  already  produced ;  and  the  second  is,  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  recommendations  of  the  Oxford  Commissioners  is  the 
introduction  of  the  professorial  system  to  a  greater  extent  in  that 
University.  It  is  oy  a  combination  of  the  system  which  haa 
hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  with  that  of  the  Scottish  and 
Foreign  tJniveraties,  unqoestionably,  that  a  complete  aca4emi-* 
cal  system  can  alone  be  attained ;  but  we  believe  that,  to  tim 
people  of  Scotland,  in  the  meantime,  the  institution  of  new 
Chairs,  and  the  better  endowment  of  old  ones,  will  be  more  ac* 
ceptable  than  the  introduction  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 

*  ^  Th«  opinion  of  plen^,  is  amongit  the  canBM  of  want.'^-^Bttcon.* 
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even  tvtorsbipSy  to  any  very  great  extent.  Fifty  new  chairs, 
with  half  a  dozen  tutors  to  each  Unirersity,  would  place  the 
Scottish  Univermtiea  in  a  tolerably  efficient  state  on  the  present 
np^em  ;  but  fifty  fellowships  would,  we  fear,  by  no  means  pro- 
duce aU  th^  benefits  which  tlie  pnblic  would  conceive  itself 
entitled  to  denMnd.'^  As  to  the  extent  of  endowment  requisite 
for  a  Chair,  Bacon  has  fixed  its  measure  once  for  all.  ^^  It  musft 
have  a  pfoportioA  answerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  competency 
of  advancement  which  may  be  expected  fVom  a  profession." 
'  The  commendabie  attempt  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of 
£dMmi>(h  to  procum  Parliamentary  representation  for  the 
Univet^tiea  of  Scotland,  if  snccesafUl,  will  unquestionably  have 
tlie  effect  ^  raising  the  character  of  their  Degrees,  and  of  an- 
■awering  m  some  measure  the  cui  b(m&  vrith  which  students  have 
kitberte  met  tliose  who  urged  on  them  the  propriety  of  submit- 
ting  to  the  examination.  In  their  present  state,  however,  we 
question  whether  the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  really  of  suffix 
cient  national  importance  to  merit  a  separate  representation. 
As  regards  University  Degrees,  which  in  Scotland  have  never 
been  productive  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
them  elsewhere,  one  method  of  introducing  uniformity  and 
^ving  value  to  them,  would  be  to  combine  the  Colleges  of  Scot* 
land  into  one  University,  resembling  the  Queen's  l/niversity  in 
Ireland,  or  the  University  of  London,  with  a  General  Board  of 
£x«0URer8. 

But  our  first  object  must  be  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
eeademical  establishments,  to  widen  their  range,  and  render 
them  more  and  more  the  nucleus  of  a  learned  class.  Whv 
should  not  their  teaching,  like  that  of  the  German  Universi- 
ties, be  made  to  include  History,  in  its  various  departments, 
«nd  in  separate  courses,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy,  an- 


*  For  the  improTements  which  we  propose  we  conceive  that  an  addition  of  from 
||1#,S00  to  £15,000  a  year  to  the  preflent  rereniies  of  the  Universities  would  sofllce. 
0a  groaods  of  common  j  ustice  il  aoeina  to  us  that  no  very  unreasonable  demand  would 
be  made^  even  if  the  whole  of  this  snm  were  to  be  claimed  by  our  Scottish  Members 
fhnn  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  'We  learn  from  the  newspapers  that,  in  the  esti- 
Mntea  for  the  eiril  MrHce  of  the  year  ancHag  March  1851,  which  were  recently 
Jpu4  o«  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commona,  for  purposes  of  education,  science, 
Aud  an,  an  increase  is  asked  of  no  less  than  £127,661.  Of  this  sum  £100,000  are 
for  the  New  Education  Scheme  for  Enghtnd,  £17,496  for  the  National  Education 
ayaltm  in  Ireiaiid,  £tl,Sdl  Ut  the  Board  of  Trade  Department  ef  Soleaee  and 
AH^  JUBi7  fcr  the  British  Mu«euin,  and  £1768  for  the  Natioaal  Gallery.  The 
fum  fooled  out  to  the  Scottish  Universities,  including  the  Observatory^  Museum, 
and  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh,  is  £7010,  Ss.  4d.  ;  and  tliis  poor  pittance  k 
tirfs  yeapahom  oC  £150^  the  amount  of  a  aupcial  grant  enjoyed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hemgm,  te  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King'a  College*  Aberdeen.  Against  this  re- 
doeiiofi  all  that  we  have  to  set  is  a  vote  of  £61 6,  to  buy  up  the  feudnty  of  the  of- 
ficial residence  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  Edinburgh.  Purely  there  is  a  Scottish 
grieranee  here  ef  a.  more  Sfwrious  kind  than  one  which  haa  reoently  been  running 
the  round  of  the  press. 
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cient  and  modem  t  In  accordance  with  the  often  expressed 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  we  might  have  a  class  of 
Metaphysics,  apart  from  Logic  and  Ethics ;  a  Chair  of  Pblitieaft 
Economy,  which  Lord  Jefi'rey  was  willing  to  have  endowed  at 
his  own  expense,  sliould  now  be  endowed  from  other  sources ; 
the  Chair  of  Public  Law,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
founded,  might  be  revived;  the  Philosophy  of  Grovernment 
might  be  taught ;  we  might  have  a  Chair  for  Ethnology,  for 
the  English  Language  and  Literature,  for  Modern  Continental 
Literature,  Teutonic  and  Romanic;  for  Esthetics,  and  sudt 
other  subjects,  both  literary  and  scientific,  as  are  repreaented 
in  the  Universities  of  other  countries. 

But  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  increase  and  multiply  out 
provisions  for  a  learned  class.  If  this  can  be  effected,  ulterior  ar-- 
rangements  for  enabling  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  labours*  will 
not  be  wanting.  If  our  richer  neighbours  will  not  help  us,  our 
poverty  will  be  indeed  a  reproach  to  us,  if  we  cannot,  in  some 
measure,  help  ourselves.  That  the  adecjuate  supply  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  our  country^ 
roust  ultimately  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  liberality  of 
individuals  within  the  country  itself,  is  an  opinion  which  we 
ourselves  have  long  held  and  expressed.  There  are  no  opera: 
basilica  in  our  day,  except  in  Ireland,  and  we  cannot  better 
express  our  own  convictions,  or  say  a  word  more  in  season  on 
this  subject,  than  by  Quoting  a  single  sentence  from  a  speech 
which  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  recently  delivered  to  an  Edinburgh 
audience.  "  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  whatever  the 
government  may  consent  or  undertake  to  do,  it  will  only  be  in 
aid  and  furtherance  of  individual  exertion  and  liberality,  and 
farther,  that  whatever  government  may  have  done,  there  will 
still  be  a  great  deal  that  will  be  left  undone  unless  individuals 
take  it  up/^  It  is  to  the  growth  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  formation  of  streams  of  private  munificence, 
directed  towards  our  national  foundations  of  learning,  guided 
and,  when  needful,  increased  by  a  patriotic  government,  tliat  we 
look  for  that  instauration  of  these  noble  institutions  which  the 
necessities  of  modern  civilisation, — the  social  and  religious  in* 
terests  of  the  nation,  so  urgently  demand.  We  do  not  know 
any  Scottish  question  of  the  day  more  fitted  to  call  forth  the 
eflPorts  of  the  best,  most  patriotic,  and  most  enlightened  members 
of  the  community,  than  the  one  which  has  suggested  the  pr^ 
sent  article. 

*  Though  not  bearing  directly  on  our  present  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  gratification  which  we  have  felt  in  pentsinff  <*  The  Rationale  of 
Discipline,  as  exempUfied  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,*'  by  PvofMMr  Ptl* 
lans.  From  the  same  veteran  hand,  a  similar  work  on  University  Diseiplia« 
would  be  invaluable. 
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Abt.  X. — The  Private  Jottmal  of  F.  S>  Larpentj  Eaq.j  Judge* 
Advocate  General  of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Peninsula.  At* 
tached  to  Hie  Head  Quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  during  the 
Peninsular  Wary  from  1812  to  its  close.  Edited  by  SiB 
Geobge  Larpent,  Bart.     8  vols.    London,  1853. 

This  is  not  merely  a  very  amusing  book^  it  is  also  a  very 
SH^gestive  one.  It  has  the  peculiar  merit,  too,  of  having  been 
wiitten  by  the  only  person  who  could  have  written  it,  or  any- 
thing nearly  resembling  it*  It  is  the  private  journal  of  an 
Bnglish  Uwyer,  suddenly  transplanted  from  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  brought,  in  his  professional  capacity  of 
Jodge-Advocate-General,  into  close  connexion  with  the  great 
Captain  of  the  age,  who  was  then  fast  rising  to  the  zenith  of  his 
repiitation.  No  other  man  saw  Wellington  as  Mr.  Larpent  saw 
him.  We  have  had  many  pictures  of  the  chief,  hastily  sketched 
or  elaborately  executed,  by  soldiers  who  served  under  him  ;  but 
Mr.  Larpent  approached  him  as  a  civilian,  and  his  communi- 
cations with  the  leader  of  that  great  and  varied  army  related 
chiefly  to  a  subject  on  which  greater  reserve  would  have  been 
maintained  before  any  other  officer — the  morale  of  his  force. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  one  respect  a  Judge-Advocate 
stands  in  an  unfortunate  and  invidious  position  as  a  narrator. 
He  sees  the  worst  side  of  the  army ;  and  the  experiences  of  no 
man,  except  the  Provost-Marshal,  contain  so  many  painful  and 
humiliating  pictures  of  war.  He  sees  all  the  criminality  witliont 
the  excitement  and  without  the  glory.  He  sees  the  soldier  out  of 
the  battle — not  as  a  hero,  but  as  a  ruffian  and  a  depredator.  He  has 
t<>tell  not  how  gallantly  the  regiments  bore  themselves  in  action, 
but  how  pitifully  they  behaved  in  the  stagnant  camp,  or  on  the 
line  of  march.  These  are  things  of  which  home-staying  people^ 
who  only  look  at  the  national  results  of  a  successful  campaign, 
do  not  care  to  take  any  account.    They  are  hidden  behind  the 

Singled  curtain,  and  few  men  will  intentionally  draw  it  aside. 
Qt  it  is  well  that  we  should  see  both  sides  of  the  great  picture 
of  ^  glorious  war,*'  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  some 
rwpects,  this,  the  most  Unattractive  point  of  view  in  which  Mr. 
Larpent^s  journal  can  be  regarded,  is  that  which  best  develops 
its  importance.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  as  suggestive  and 
improving,  as,  in  others,  it  is  interesting  and  amusing. 

Mr.  Larpent  was  an  £nglish  hamster,  goin£  the  Western 
Circuit,  who,  "  in  1812,  was  tempted  by  the  Kight-Hon.  C. 
Manners  Sutton,  then  Judge-Advocate-General,  to  leave  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  accept  the  situation  of  Judge-Advocate-General 
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to  the  armies  in  Spain  under  the  command  of  the  late  Dake  of 
Wellington,  to  remain  at  head-quarters  with  his  Grace,  and  to 
manage  the  Courts-martial  throughout  the  army."  In  September 
he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  early  in  November  reached  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Hueda,  where  he  presented  his 
credentials  to  Lord  Wellington.  ^  I  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Wellington  this  morning,"  writes  Mr.  Larpent,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  "  and  delivered  my  letters.  He  was  verv  courteous. 
We  conversed  for  half-an-hour,  and  I  am  to  dine  there  to-day, 
in  full  uniform.  He  is  to  send  me  fifly  cases  against  officers  to 
examine,  in  order  to  see  if  any  can  be  made  out  on  evidence, 
which  is  the  great  difficulty." 

"  Fifty  cases  against  officers!"  This  was  a  pleasant  begin- 
ning,— not  likely  to  impress  the  new  Judge-Advocate  wim  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  or  of  the 
leisure  that  he  was  likely  to  enjoy.  If  there  were  fifty  cases 
against  officers,  how  many,  on  a  moderate  computation,  were 
there  likely  to  be  against  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army, — cases 
to  be  tried,  for  the  most  part,  by  inferior  military  tribunals,  and 
not  within  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  Judge- Advocate- 
General  t 

At  Frenada,  Mr.  Larpent  for  the  first  time  transacted  busi- 
ness with  the  General.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  fifty 
cases  was  beginning  slowly  to  appear.  AH  that  the  Judge- 
Advocate  says  on  this  occasion  is,  ^^  The  next  person  I  met  was 
Lord  WelKngton,  and  I  asked  him  whether  no  wished  to  see 
me,  and  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  my  moving  here.  He 
said  I  might  choose,  and  take  the  best  of  the  bad  quarters.  He 
then  ask^  if  I  had  my  papers  about  me.  I  said  ^  All.''  He  then 
said,  ^  Come  up  f  and  in  ten  minutes  he  looked  over  my  papers, 
four  seta  of  charges  against  officers,  and  they  were  all  settled, 
with  a  few  judicious  alterations,  in  which  I  entirely  agreed4  I 
then  came  out  and  wrote  them  fair  in  the  Adjutant-G^neraPs 
office,  and  two  went  to  Lisbon  that  day."  At  this  rate  it  woold 
have  taken  nearly  a  year  to  get  through  the  fifty  cases  if  tiiey 
had  all  been  valid. 

But  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Larpent  spoke  in  ^^  round  tmm- 
bers,"  and  that  the  stock  with  which  he  was  set  up  in  business 
at  starting  was  in  reality  only  thirty-two,  and  that  these  he  was 
able  to  dismiss  after  two  months  of  unceasing  exertion.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  he  wrote : — 

'^  I  really  for  the  last  mooth  have  beew  too  bu^  to  write.  Doifbg 
the  last  week^  before  Lord  Wellington  went  away,  he  kept  me  hard 
at  work,  and  left  directions  to  try  and  clear  off  and  get  rid  of  all  the 
cases  pending  for  Courts-martial.  About  thirty-two  ca$e$  were  made 
over  to  me,  some  of  two  years*  standing.    We  have  now  a  Court  sitting 
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at  Lisbon,  one  in  the  second  division  at  Coria,  one  in  the  seventh  at 
Govea,  and  one  here,  which  I  attend  myself^  font  miles  off  at  Fuentes 
d'Onore.  I  have  sent  six  to  Lisbon,  five  to  the  seventh  division,  five 
to  the  second,  and  intended  taking  seven  mjself  to  Fuentes  d'Onore ; 
the  rest  have  in  some  way  been  arranged." — Vol.  i.  p.  52. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Larpent  into  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness, which  he  appends  upon  this  occasion^  though  some  of  them 
are  very  suggestive.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  supply  of  evi- 
dence. The  witnesses  were  continually  falling  sick,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  following  their  example.  Some  indeed  of  the  latter 
were  summarily  putting  an  end  to  all  proceedings  against  them, 
and  slipping  through  the  Judge- Advocate's  hands.  "  I  have  nine 
here,''  wrote  Mr.  Larpent,  "  in  the  Provost's  hands  for  trial,  and 
five  are  in  the  hospital — one  just  dead." 

These  repeated  Courts-martial  brought  Mr.  Larpent  into  fre- 

auent  x^ommunication  with  Wellington.     He  speaks  highly  of 
lie  prompt  and  decisive  manner  in  which  the  chief  transacted 
business  with  him  : — 

"  Lord  Wellington,  whom  I  saw  every  day  for  the  last  three  or  four 
days  before  he  went,  I  like  much  in  business  affairs.  He  is  very  ready 
and  decisive,  and  civil,  though  some  complain  a  little  of  him  at  times, 
and  are  much  afraid  of  him.  Going  up  with  my  charges  and  papers 
for  instructions,  I  feel  something  like  a  boy  going  to  school.  I  expect 
to  have  a  long  report  to  make  on  his  return." — Vol.  i.  p.  56. 

After  a  little  time,  during  which  the  pressure  of  business  con- 
tinued to  increase,  something  of  this  awe  on  the  one  side,  and 
reserve  on  the  other,  began  to  wear  away ;  and  Mr,  Larpent 
writes  that  he  felt  more  at  home  : — 

**  There  never  were  known  so  many  Courts-martial  in  this  army  as 
at  this  moment ;  and  as  I  have  the  whole  direction  of  them  all,  I  really 
scarcely  know  where  to  turn,  and  my  fingers  are  quite  fatigued,  as  well 
as  my  brains,  with  the  arrangements  and  difficulties  as  to  witnesses, 
&c.  I  sent  out  seventeen  letters  yesterday ;  and  to-day  I  have  one 
ease  of  thirteen  prisoners,  who  have  been  committing  every  sort  of 
outrage  on  their  march  here.  Lord  Wellington  is  now  much  more 
easy  with  me,  and  seems  to  trust  to  me  more ;  and  yesterday  I  was 
pleased  when  he  said,  '  If  your  friends  knew  what  was  going  on  here, 
they  woidd  think  you  had  no  sinecure.  And  how  do  yon  suppose  I 
was  plagued  when  I  had  to  do  it  nearly  all  myself  V  He  seemed  to 
feel  relieved,  and  of  course  I  could  not  but  feel  gratified." — Vol.  i. 
p.  84. 

The  General  soon  began  to  feel  confidence  in  the  Judge- 
AidTOcate-Oenera],  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  unpretend- 
ing manners^  and  sound  good  sense ;  for  a  little  way  further  on 
we  find  this  entry  in  his  journal : — 

*'  Two  or  three  days  ago  I  was  somewhat  puszled,  when  upon  my 
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pointing  out  the  sentence  of  a  Conrt^martia]  as  illegal,  Loord  Wellngton 
said,  ^  Well,  do  write  a  letter  for  me  to  the  President,  and  I  will  sign 
it,  and  it  shall  be  sent  back  for  revision.'  I  did  not  know  hts  stjle, 
but  the  letter  was  fortunately  approved  oL     I  had  yesterday  a  visit 

from  Colonel of  the  Engineers,  begging  for  a  favourable  report 

upon  the  case  of  ^  complaint  against  a  captain  of  artillery ;  I  suppose 
people  think  that  I  have  some  weight  in  Lord  Wellington's  decisions, 
but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  He  thinks  and  acts  quite  for  him- 
self; tcith  me  if  he  thinks  I  am  right,  but  not  otherwise.     I  have  not, 

however,   found   what   Captain   told  me  I  should— that  Lord 

Wellington  immediately  detennines  against  anything  that  is  suggested 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  he  is  reasonable  enough,  only  often 
a  little  hasty  in  ordering  trials  when  an  acquittal  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. This,  I  think,  does  harm,  as  I  would  have  the  law  psnish 
almost  always  when  it  is  put  in  force." — Vol.  i,  pp.  01,  d2« 

Here  Mr.  Larpent  was  right,  beyond  question.  The  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  bring  offenders  to  justice  always  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  law.  It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  haste 
with  which  trials  were  ordered,  bore  the  expected  fruit.  There 
were  frequent  acouittals  and  recommendations  to  mercy.  These 
exasperated  the  I)uke : — 

"I  now  see  Lord  Wellington  almost  daily  on  business;  he  one  day 
fell  into  a  passion  about  the  Courts- martial  for  not  doing  their  duty,  hj 
acquitting,  and  recommending  to  mercy,  &c.  Ue  has  always  ton 
civil  to  me,  though  at  times  quick  and  hasty  in  business ;  I  nearly  got 

into  a  scrape  by  saying  a  good  word  for  Captain  ,  merely  fr^m 

his  good  character,  as  I  did  not  personally  know  him.  However,  Lord 
Wellington  so  far  acquiesced,  that  he  said  I  need  not  draw  the  charge 
as  yet."— Vol.  i.  p.  93. 

A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Larpent  says: — 

*'The  Courts  will  not  do  their  duty;  Lord  Wellington  was  quite 
^^g^Y'  He  swore,  and  said  his  whole  table  was  covered  with  details 
of  robbery  and  mutiny,  and  complaints  from  all  quarters,  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  that  he  should  be  nothing  but  a  General  of  Courts-martial. 
He  has  given  some  broad  hints  to  the  Courts  in  general  orders.** — Vol. 
i.  p.  101. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  unwillingness  of 
the  members  of  the  Courts-martial  to  pass  sentence  upon  their 
comrades.  That  sentence  being,  in  most  instances,  ignominious 
hanging,  or  the  cruel  torture  of  the  lash.  There  are  at  all  times 
great  temptation  to  excess  on  the  line  of  march.  Brave  aoldiecs, 
ay,  and  good  soldiers,  may  step  aside  from  the  plain  path  of  duty 
to  help  themselves  in  a  strange  country  to  the  necesBariesgf  life, 
which  the  commissariat  so  scantily  bestows  upon  them.  The 
army  was  at  this  time  insufficiently  fed ;  and  there  was  a  good 
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d»d  of  fdimder.  The  necessity  of  snppressing  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  we  hardly  think  that  the  natural  leniency  of  the 
Courts  ought  to  have  evoked  the  bursts  of  passion  of  which  Mr, 
Larpent  speaks.  An^r  is  not  tlie  feeling  that  it  should  have 
elicited.  We  admit  the  force  of  all  that  Sir  Digby  Neave  says 
iipon  this  subject : — '*  For  the  salvation  of  the  army — for  the 
lives'  sake  of  an  innocent  unarmed  population  ;  and  last  not 
least,  to  keep  the  veterans'  consciences  in  their  well-earned  re- 
tirement free  from  the  memory  of  brutal  excesses,  such  ex- 
amples were  made;  but  it  is  not  less  painful  to  think,  that 
the  flush  of  the  morning's  victory  on  the  cheek  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  has  been  changed  at  even  by  the  gripe  of  the 
pnovost-marshal  into  the  paleness  of  death,  contrasted  with  the 
black  smear  of  the  cartridge  still  round  his  mouth,  evidence 
of  that  good  service  that  had  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
his  officer ;"  and  it  is  not  less  natural  that  the  officer  should 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  doing  the  enemy's  part  by  depriving  the 
brave  soldier  of  life,  or  fearfully  wounding  him  with  the  terri- 
ble cat — it  is  not  less  natural  that,  sometimes  bearing  in  mind 
the  truth, — 

*'  What's  done  we  partly  may  compote, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted  ;" — 

they  should  be  willing  to  acquit  or  to  pass  light  sentence  on  men 
who  have  yielded,  perhaps  under  the  pressure  of  sore  temptation, 
to  the  temptations  which  beset  them  on  the  march. 

The  story  to  which  Sir  Digby  Neave  alludes  is  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  that  we  must  lay  aside  Mr.  Larpent's  volume  for  a 
moment,  whilst  we  extract  this  very  striking  anecdote  : — 

"  This  horror,  incident  to  glorions  war,  took  place  after  the  battle 
of  Ortliez.  Early  tbe  next  morning,  Colonel  Weldnian  of  the  7th 
Hossars,  marching  out  with  bis  regiment  and  a  large  part  of  the  army, 
taw  a  man  havging  hg  the  road-tide^  his  mouth  black  with  cartridges. 
He  was  recognised  as  a  private  of  the  line  who  had  done  good  duty 
during  the  action.  The  poor  fellow  was  carrying  a  sack  out  of  a 
deserted  mill,  when  the  Duke  rode  by.  *  Provost,  do  your  doty,' 
was  tbe  order  passed,  and  the  soldier  suffered  for  the  good  of  his  com- 
rades ;  for  it  was  owing  to  tbe  repression  of  pillage,  and  payment  for 
provisions  in  an  enemy's  country,  that  our  camp  was  supplied  when 
tbe  French  troops  were  in  want."  * 

But  the  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  ^^  Did  these 
summary  punishments  repress  pillage  ?"  At  a  subsequent  period 
of  the  war,  as  we  see,  the  soldiery  were  plundering  as  recklessly 
as  ever.    It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  increased 


•  Four  Day$  in  Connemaroj  by  Sir  Digby  Neare.    London,  1852. 
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powers  to  the  lower  military  tribunals.  It  required  it  first 
thirteen  officers  to  hang  a  man ;  afterwards^  seven  sufficed*  ^  A 
police  corps  was  also  established ;  and  Mr.  Larpent,  thinking 
prevention  better  than  cure,  exhorted  the  chief  to  introduce 
some  cautionary  passages  into  the  general  orders.  He  tells  us 
that  offenders  were  sometimes  sentenced  to  receive  2000  lashes, 
but  that  700  were  considered  the  maximum  of  endurance. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  those  days,  a  man  sentenced  to  1200 
lashes  was  supposed  almost  to  escape : — 

**  I  have  now  got  a  Court-martial  in  the  fourth  division,  the  only 
one  which  has  been  hitherto  free,  to  try  three  fellows  for  going  out  at 
night  and  stealing  seven  sheep,  keeping  sentry  as  a  gnard  over  the 
two  shepherds,  whilst  they  skinned  the  sheep  and  divided  the  m^at. 
Two  other  men  were  with  them,  of  better  characters,  aod  they  are 
therefore  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses  against  the  three.  The  Court  at 
Coimbra  has  let  my  two  worst  fellows  almost  escape  with  itoelve  Aun- 
dred  laikei.  They  ought  to  have  been  hung,  as  they  are  desperate 
fellows — hoth  Irishmen.  They  have  been  most  mutinous  and  insolent 
whilst  under  trial,  and  one  of  them,  a  few  days  since,  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  to  be  hung  or  flogged  this  time ;  but  if  the  latter, 
he  would  take  care  neat  time  there  should  be  no  ioitneaei  to  tell  of 
what  he  had  rfon^."— Vol.  i.  pp.  148-144. 

There  is  something  painfully  suggestive  in  this.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  a  man  ^'almost  escaped"  with  1200  lashes  for 
sheep^stealing,  instead  of  determining  to  steal  no  more,  he  de- 
terlnined,  on  the  next  occasion,  to  murder  as  well  as  rob.  Such 
declarations  do  not  go  far  to  prove  the  virtue  of  the  severe  dis- 
cipline which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  enforce.  Yet  a  little 
way  further  on,  we  find  Mr.  Larpent  saying,  ^'  We  have  fl<^ed 
and  hung  men  into  a  little  better  order;"  and  again — ^^Tbe 
statement  of  Courts-martial,  which  I  shall  present  to  Lord  Wei* 
lington  to*morrow,  satisfies  me  that  we  are  mending,  «ad  that 
we  have  not  tried  fifty  cases,  hung  eight,  transported  eight  or 
ten,  fiogged  about  sixty  severely,  and  broken  several  officeni, 
for  nothmg."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  discipline  was  not 
"  for  nothing,^  though  the  effects  are  not  very  apparent ;  for  we 
do  not  proceed  very  much  further  into  the  heart  of  Mn  Lar- 
pent'*s  narrative,  before  we  find  that  the  men  were  plundering 
and  deserting  as  recklessly  as  ever.  Sir  Digby  Neave  says,  in 
the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  above,  that  it  it  bad  not  been 
fcMT  Wellington's  severe  discipline,  the  conduct  of  our  army  on 
the  march  would  have  been  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Freneh.  Mr. 
Larpent  in  one  passage  says  that  it  was  worse. 

It  appears,  however,  that  other  measures  than  the  laab  and 
the  platoon  were  sometimes  tried.    Here  ia  a  cheering  proof  of 
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tbe  good  effects  of  moral  inflaence.  It  may  have  been,  as  Mr. 
Larpent  says,  ^'  an  odd  things"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sac- 
cessilil  :— 

"  "We  are  as  quiet  here  as  at  Frenada.  Desertion  is  terrible.  I 
think,  however,  Lord  Wellington  must  stop  it.  We  have  only  as  yet 
tried  five  out  of  sixteen  on  trial.  They  are  all  sentenced  to  death,  and 
all  shot !  This  will,  I  think,  at  least  have  a  good  effect  on  our  new 
reinforcements.  One  of  our  officers  did  an  odd  thing  to  stop  it,  and 
it  answered,  or  has  so  hitherto.  He  called  his  men  together,  and 
addressing  them,  said, — '  I  want  no  men  who  wish  to  go  to  the  French, 
and  if  ai^  now  will  say  they  wish  to  go,  1  promise  to  send  thera  in 
with  a  flag  of  truce.'  Mo  one  stirred,  nor  has  any  one  stirred  since/' — 
Vol  ii.  p.  74. 

The  severer  remedies,  it  seems,  were  not  always  saccessful. 
The  Provost  was  sometimes  outwitted,  and  criminals  escaped 
after  conviction. 

*'  Here  we  are  still  quiet  and  very  husy ;  Courts-martial  all  at  work, 
&e.  In  these  hills,  however,  our  Provosts  are  not  the  most  secure ; 
and  common  precautions  will  not  do  against  men  who  know  they  axe 
probably  to  be  shot  in  a  day  or  two.  I  told  you  previously  of  a  man 
wbo  was  to  have  been  hung  the  next  day,  but  escaped  overnight. 
Another  Court  is  just  cut  short  for  the  same  cause,  lliey  adjourned 
till  yesterday  morning  for  a  witness  for  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  night 
he  WAS  off.  Another  man  under  sentence  of  death  near  Maya,  and 
three  other  deserters  just  taken  as  they  were  going  over  to  the  French, 
were  pot  foolishly  under  the  care  of  a  man  and  a  lad  armed  to  convoy 
them  a  little  way.  They  rose  on  them,  took  away  their  arms,  and 
went  over  with  them  to  the  French  post.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  we  have  still  enough  to  hang.'' — Vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

Still  the  dd  story, — "  we  have  enough  to  hang  1" 

These  are  very  painfnl  matters  to  write  o^  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  quit  the  suoject.  Such  things  may  be  inseparable  from 
war  und^  the  best  of  circumstances.  They  were  certainly  in- 
separable from  the  military  system  which  obtained  forty  years 
ago.  The  morttte  of  the  British  army  was  veiy  low.  and  pains 
were  not  taken  to  improve  it.  The  old  system  of  enlistment  for 
life  had  a  tendency  to  draw  into  the  ranks  only  the  scum  and 
refese  of  English  society.  Few  men  took  the  shilling  in  those 
days  esicept  under  the  inflaence  of  liquor,  or  desperation,  or 
both.  Military  service  was  not  looked  to  as  an  honourable  pro- 
fession. It  was  deemed  by  the  outside  world  not  ennobling,  but 
degrading.  It  was  a  service  into  which  men  were  to  be  deluded 
add  betrayed ;  for  no  one  would  voluntarily  seek  it  who  could 
follow  the  plough,  or  tend  the  loom,  or  earn  ten  shillings  a  week 
after  any  other  fashion,  in  shirt  sleeves  and  a  round  hat.  It  was 
ahogetfaer  a  reprobate  profession.    The  stamp  of  the  outcast 
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wafl  upen  tt.  The  soldier  quitted  his  home — eliHsted)  pei^mps 
uuder  a  false  name.  His  friends  seldom  heard  of  him  again. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  wish  to  hear.  He  had  **  gone  Ibr  a  sol- 
dier.'*' It  was  enough.  Honest  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
moral  death,  and  shrank  from  all  allusion  to  the  subject,  as 
though  the  erring  son  or  brother  had  utterly  disgraced  his  name. 
It  is  true  that  at  this  time  men,  who  lived  at  home  and  looked 
eagerly  for  the  Gazette,  were  stirred  ever  and  anon  into  a  great 
enthusiasm  when  glad  tidings  came  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
they  heard  how  victory  dogged  the  heels  of  victory,  until  Eng- 
land was  well-nigh  drunk  with  fame.  They  had  a  keen  sense 
of  military  glory  in  the  abstract,  and  a  trae  appreciation,  perhaps, 
of  the  army  in  the  concrete ;  but  there  always  was,  and  there 
still  is,  a  remarkable  disproportion  between  the  public  estimate 
of  the  British  army  and  of  the  British  soldier.  The  British 
army  is  something  which  wins  great  battles  and  raises  the  na- 
tional renown  and  the  national  prosperity  to  the  highest  pitch 
attainable  by  any  nation  under  heaven  ;  but  the  British  soldier 
is  something  to  be  hanged,  to  be  shot,  to  be  flogged,  under  the 
remorseless  hand  of  the  Provost,  if  he  escapes  the  bullets  and 
the  sabres  of  the  enemy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
never  sufficiently  considered  the  individual  manhood  of  the 
British  soldier.  In  Mr.  Larpent^s  time,  we  fear,  it  was  not 
considered  at  all-  Army  reform  has  recently  made  considerable 
strides ;  and  under  the  present  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was 
Always  highly  esteemed  as  a  military  reformer,  we  doubt  not  it  \rill 
make  still  more  satisfactory  progress.  But  within  a  very  recent 
period  all  the  environments  of  military  life  have  been  only  such 
as  fatally  tended  to  brutalize  the  common  soldier.  The  system 
of  enlistment*— the  want  of  sufficient  barrack  accommodation — 
the  absence  of  schools  and  soldiers'  libraries — of  the  means  of 
healtliful  recreation  and  innocent  amusement — the  frequency 
of  corporal  punishment — the  apathy  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
officer,  all  tended  to  keep  the  soldier  down  in  the  scale  of  man- 
hood. And  then  there  was  often,  on  service,  a  total  want  of 
religious  instruction-— a  general  desecration  of  Sabbath.  Hear 
what  Mr.  Larpeut  says  of  this : — 

'<  There  has  been  no  chaplain  here  for  these  last  eight  or  nine  montha, 
or  any  notice  taken  in  any  manner  of  Sunday.  It  used  to  be,  I  hear, 
a  very  regular  and  imposing  thing  to  attend  divine  service  performed 
out  of  doors — bats  off — but  the  people  must  now  tbink  we  have  no 
religion  at  all,  us  every  business  almost  (public  at  least)  goes  on  nearly 
as  usual.  The  English  soldiers,  however,  keep  it  as  a  holiday^  though 
the  Portuguese  will  many  of  them  work." — Vol.  i.  p.  75. 

One  would  have  thouglit,  that  in  that  immense  camp  a  Chap- 
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.  kiH:  woqld  have  been  as  us^ul  an  officer  as  a  Jud^e-Advooate. 
But  in  those  days^  in  civil  no  less  than  in  military  life,  the  sys- 
tem was  rather  to  punish  than  to  prevent  ciiine.  We  thon^ht 
little  of  prophylactic  measures.     Perhaps  a  few  ministers  of  the 

fospel  might  have  diminished  the  work  of  Mr.  Larpent  and  the 
Vovost. 
There  is  some  consolation^  however,  in  the  thought  that  such 
are  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age  towards  good,  that  the 
st|it6  of  things  here  represented  coula  hardly  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  is  infinitely  more  morality  and  religion  in  the 
army  than  there  was  lifty  years  ago.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  among  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  under 
which  designation  we  include  Queen's  and  Company's  officers 
alike)  there  are  as  many  really  religious  men  as  in  any  other  class 
of  English  gentlemen.  In  tliese  days,  if  there  were  no  chaplains 
with  the  army,  many  an  officer'^s  quarters  would  be  thrown  ofea 
for  domestic  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  We  remember  with  what 
pleasure  we  read  in  Major  Edwards'  ^<  Two  Years  on  the  Pun- 
jaubee  Frontier,"  how,  far  beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilisation, 
among  a  savage  people  in  a  dreary  country,  a  young  English 
officer,  Lieutenant  Taylor,  exhorted  his  comrade  to  join  with 
him  in  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  though  the  congregation 
was  only  to  consist  of  those  two  young  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
to  officiate,  and  a  third  of  doubtful  Christianity.  We  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  present  time,  any  niunber  of  British  officers, 
tI)rown  together  on  service^  would  fail  to  preserve,  except  in  a 
critical  conjunction  necessitating  action,  the  solemnity  of  the 
Christian's  day  of  rest. 

We  turn  now  to  the  more  agreeable  part  of  our  duty.  We 
have  seen  what  were  the  materials  of  that  army  with  which 
Wellington  achieved  his  great  victories  on  the  Peninsula.  We 
have  seen  the  worst  side  of  the  British  soldier — the  worst  side  of 
war.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  work  is  the  journal  of  a 
Judge-Advocate,  or  rather,  a  series  of  letters  written  to  a  near 
•relation,  never  intended  for  publication,  and  not  published  until 
ibrty  years  after  they  were  written.    It  was  not  that  Mr.  Lar- 

Eent  turned  aside  to  speak  of  such  things,  but  that  it  was  his 
usiness  to  contemplate  them,  and  that  such  records  naturally 
belonged  to  the  annals  of  his  daily  life.  A  Judge-Advocate's 
vieiv  of  an  army  is  not  the  pleasantest  that  can  be  taken — but 
•It  is  one  of  the  most  instructive.  What  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
froth  rt  are  we  have  cursorily  indicated.  But  what  we  now  wish 
to  say  is,  that  this  picture  of  the  British  army  enhances  the  ex- 
traordinary merit  of  the  commander  who  led  it  on  to  victory. 
To  the  general  reader  the  interest  of  Mr.  Larpent'^s  book  will 
qmtTfi  in  "  Lord  Weilington."    These  Tolumos  overflow  with 
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anecdotes  of  the  great  Duke.  There  is  a  genuineness  about 
them  beyond  all  suspicion.  The  letters  hare  been  published  as 
they  were  written ;  and  there  is  in  every  page  a  Boswellian 
minuteness  of  detail  more  valuable  than  bolder  writing.  The 
future  historian  will  find  in  them  much  to  illustrate  both  the 
charajcter  of  the  man  and  the  annals  of  the  war ;  and  the  most' 
careless  reader  will  find  in  them  more  amusing  matter  than  in 
anywork  the  "  season"  has  put  forth  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  have  not  as  yet  fairly  represented  the  characters  of  the 
book  before  us.     We  believe  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  tak-. 
ing  at  random  a  few  brief  passages  containing  traits  of  individual 

fortraiture — principally  the  portraiture  of  Wellington  himselfi 
t  is  probable  that  some  who  do  not  take  just  account  of  the 
Qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  military  character,  may  think 
that  Mr.  Larpent^s  picture  of  the  Duke  is  not  a  very  flattering 
one — that  its  tendency  is  less  to  elevate  than  to  degrade.  But 
this  is  altogether  a  mistake,  as  we  hope  presently  to  shew. 
Here  are  some  illustrations  of  the  actimty  of  the  man — a  fdte  is 
given  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  '*  of  which  he  is  Duke."  "  A  grand 
dinner,  ball,  and  supper." 

'*  Lord  Wellington  was  the  most  active  man  of  the  party ;  he  pridea 
himself  ou  this ;  but  yet  I  bear  from  those  aboat  him  that  be  is  a  little 
broken  down  by  it.  He  stayed  at  business  at  Frenada  until  half-paat 
three,  and  then  rode  full  seventeen  miles  to  Rodrigo  in  two  hours,  to 
dinner,  dressed  in  all  his  orders,  &c.,  was  in  high  glee,  danced  himsel/, 
stayed  supper,  and  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  went  back  to 
Frenada  by  moonlight,  and  arrived  here  before  day-break  at  six,  so 
that  by  twelve  he  was  ready  again  for  business,  and  I  saw  him  amongst 
others,  about  a  Court-martial,  when  I  retnrned  at  two  the  next  day." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  114. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  same  quality  : — 

^  Not  to  lose  a  day.  Lord  Wellington,  the  first  day  he  was  here,  rode 
all  about  St.  Sebastian,  to  see  it  in  all  directions,  examine,  &c.,  attd 
was  provoked  at  the  Spaniards  paradiag  for  him,  when  his  obfeet  was 
to  be  ineog.  The  second  day  be  went  to  Irmi,  on  the  frontier,  oa  1^ 
Bidaasoa,  to  see  how  thii^  were  going  on  there.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  having  waited  till  eight  o'olock  (morning),  just  to  rsoeive 
the  Gazettej  with  his  battle  despatches,  and  his  appoiDttnent  of  Field** 
Marshal,  away  be  went  nine  leagues  over  the  moantaiss  for  St.  Eate** 
van.  He  is  going  to  see  more  of  the  mountain  passes  that  way,  and 
says  he  shall  be  back  the  fourth  day,  if  possible^  though  many  thinly  it 
impossible.  We  have  heard  of  him  eating  some  trout  at  Gaysueta  at 
twelve,  and  arriving  at  St.  Estevan  at  five,  the  day  he  left  here."-^- 
Vol.  i.  p.  289. 

But  with  all  this  activity,  it  would  seem,  that  at  this  period 
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he  was  not  habitually  an  early  risen  Accordmg  to  Mr.  Larpent'^s 
stccount,  he  did  not  like  to  take  time  by  the  forelock : — 

'^  liord  Wellington  and  all  his  party  went  off  at  eight  this  morning 
for  St.  Sebastian  to  see  bow  tbii^  are  going  on.  He  intends  returning 
to  d  inner ''-•a  late  one,  I  think  it  will  be,  though  they  all  have  fresh 

horses  on  the  road Lord  Wellington  is  not  as  easily 

roused  from  his  bed  as  he  used  to  be.  This  is  the  only  change  in  him ; 
and  it  is  said  he  has  been  in  part  encouraged  to  this  by  having  such 
confidence  in  General  Murray.  I  understand  he  was  always  naturally 
fond  of  his  pillow.  He  had  rather  ride  like  an  express  for  ten  or 
fifteen  leagues,  than  be  early  and  take  time  to  his  work.  On  the  wbole» 
this  may  fatigue  him  less  as  being  a  less  time  on  horseback.*' — Vol.  ii. 
p.  7. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  rather  an  accident  than 
a  propensity.  The  following  seems  to  be  more  characteristic  of 
the  man  as  he  is  now  known  to  us  : — 

*  You  ask  if  Lord  Wellington  has  recollected with  regard. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  great  opinion  of  him,  but  has  scarcely  ever 
named  him  to  me.  In  truth,  I  think  Lord  Wellington  has  an  active, 
busy  mind,  alwa3rs  looking  to  the  future,  and  is  so  used  to  lose  a  use- 
ful man,  that  as  soon  as  gone  he  seldom  thinks  more  of  him.  ,  .  . 
He  has  too  much  of  everything  and  everybody  always  in  his  way  to 
think  much  of  the  absent." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  48-49. 

This  we  can  readily  believe.  People  who  are  very  full  of  busi- 
ness, in  war  or  in  peace^  have  little  time  to  think  of  the  absent 
or  the  dead. 

Mr.  Larpent  speaks  with  becoming  praise  of  Wellington's 
sunplicity  oif  character.     He  says : — 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that P'*Z®  *^®  great  man  very  well,  and 

pnts  on  all  the  dignity  of  a  Jack  in  office.  He  likes  the  thing  and  has 
a  turn  for  humbug,  of  which  there  is  so  much  all  over  the  world  in 
every  line,  and  which  is  often  of  snob  infinite  use  to  those  whe  can 
adi^t  it»  I  think  it  very  tiresome,  and  I  only  rejoice  that  it  it  not 
the  fashion  here  at  head^quarters.  From  Lord  Wellington,  down'- 
wards^  there  is  mighty  little.  Every  one  works  hard,  and  does  his 
business.  The  substance  and  not  the  form  is  attended  to ;  in  dress, 
and  many  ottber  respects,  I  think,  almost  too  little  so.  The  maxhn  of 
our  chief  is,  ^  Let  every  one  do  his  dutry  well,  and  never  let  me  hear 
of  any  difficulties  about  anything  f  and  that  is  all  he  cares  about.'*-^ 
Vol.  iL  p.  212. 

One  or  two  more  personal  anecdotes  and  we  have  done.  We 
learn  from  the  folk)wing,  that  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onore 
Wellington  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life : — 

<*  Lord  Wellington,  the  other  day,  was  again  talking  of  the  battle  at 
Fuentes  d'Onore ;  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  ride  liard  to  escape ;  and 
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thought  at  one  time,  as  he  was  on  a  slow  horse,  he  should  have  been 
taken.  The  whole  of  head-quarters,  general  and  all,  he  said,  English 
dragoons  and  French  dragoons,  were  all  galloping  away  together  acro^ 
the  plain  ;  and  he  more  than  onee  saw  a  French  dragoon  in  a-grden 
coat,  within  twenty  yards  of  him.  One  Frenchman  got  quite  past  them 
all,  and  they  oould  not  knock  him  off  his  horse.  At  last  they  caught 
his  bridle  and  slopped  him." — VoL  i.  p.  145. 

At  Orthes  he  was  wounded  slightly.  How  it  happened  is  not 
generally  known.     Mr.  Larpent  says: — 

"  I  walked  down  to  the  bridge  with  Lord  Wellington  yesterday,  and 
found  him  limp  a  little,  and  he  said  he  was  rather  more  pained  than 
usual,  but  it  was  nothing.  At  dinner,  yesterdny,  he  said  he  was 
laughing  at  General  Alava  having  had  a  knock,  and  tellins:  him  it  was 
all  nonsense,  and  that  he  was  not  hurt,  when  he  received  this  blow  and 
a  worse  one  on  the  same  place  himself.  Alava  said  it  was  to  punish 
him  for  laughing  at  him." — Vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

The  next  and  last  scrap  which  we  have  marked^  contains  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  characters  both  of  Wellington  and 
Crawford : — 

'"  I  have  heard  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  General  Crawford.  He 
was  very  clever  and  knowing  in  hie  profession  all  admit,  and  led  on 
his  division  on  the  day  of  his  death  in  the  most  gallant  style ;  but 
Lord  Wellington  never  knew  what  he  would  do.  He  constantly ^acted 
in  his  own  way  contrary  to  orders;  and  as  he  commanded  the  advanced 
division,  at  times  perplexed  Lord  Wellington  considerably,  who  never 
could  be  sure  where  he  was.  On  one  occasion,  near  Guinaldo,  he  re- 
mained across  a  river  by  himself,  that  is,  only  with  his  own  division^ 
nearly  a  whole  day  after  he  was  called  in  by  Wellington.  He  said  he 
knew  he  could  defend  his  position.  Lord  Wellington,  when  he  came 
back  only  said,  *!  am  glad  to  see  you  safe,  Crawford.'  The  latter 
said,  *  Oh  !  I  was  in  no  danger,  I  assure  you.'  *  But  I  was,  from  your 
conduct,'  said  Wellington*  Upon  which  Crawford  observed,  ^  He  is 
crusty  to-day." — Vol.  i.  p.  133. 

We  think  that  these  passages  will  exhibit  both  sides  of  those 
interesting  volumes,  and  show  how  varied  are  their  contents. 
There  is  much  grave  and  suggestive  matter  in  them;  much  that 
is  light  and  anecdotical.  The  book  is  a  contribution  to  the 
genuine  history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  as  welcome  as  it  is 
unexpected.  We  have  laid  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  hours  of  pleasant  reading,  and  placed  the  volumes  on  our 
shelves  with  a  certainty  that  we  shall  often  refer  to  them  again 
for  the  materials  of  authentic  history  which  they  so  abundantly 
contain. 
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With  Travels  in  Armenia^  Kurdistan^  and  the  Desert^  being  the 

ResuU  of  a  recent  Expedition  undertaken  for  Hie  Trustees  of  the 

:  British  Museum.    By  Austen  H.  Layard,  M.P.,  Author  of 

^^ Nineveh  and  its  Remains*'*    8vo,  pp.  700.     London,  1853. 

In  our  former  review  of  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"*  we  looked  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  a  more 
careful  and  extended  scrutiny  of  the  mounds  of  Assyria  and. 
Mesopotamia,  but  without  any  ground  of  hope  that  these  an- 
ticipations would  be  so  quickly  and  amply  realized.  Sanguine, 
however,  as  we  were,  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect  that  while 
Mr.  Layard  was  disinterring  the  slabs,  and  obelisks,  and  anti- 
quities of  the  East,  instinct  with  the  history  and  customs  of  the 
countries  that  produced  them.  Providence  should  be  raising  up 
learned  and  sagacious  interpreters  to  decypher  the  handwriting 
of  tlte  ancient  sculptors,  and  read  to  us  the  history  of  sovereigns 
and  rulers  that  were  chiefly  known  from  the  pages  of  holy  writ. 
These  individuals  were  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hincks,  whose  discoveries  resemble  more  the  results  of  inspira- 
tion than  of  research,  and  hold  out  to  us  the  gratifying  nope 
that  we  shall  soon  know  more  of  the  heathen  nations  contem- 
porary with  the  people  of  Israel,  than  we  do  of  less  ancient 
communities,  and  of  races  more  closely  connected  with  our  own. 
In  attaching  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  researches  relating  to  the 
localities  of  Scripture  history,  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
their  religious  bearing  is  the  only  measure  of  their  value.  To 
the  Christian,  indeed,  this  must  ever  be  the  principal  source  of 
his  gratification  ;  but  he  shares  also  in  the  pleasure  with  which 
the  philosopher  and  the  antiquary  study  the  i*ecords  of  the  past, 
and  trace  the  history  of  their  species  through  its  recurring  cycles 
of  barbarism  and  civilisation.  With  them  he  ponders  over  the 
monuments  of  ancient  life  which  preceded  the  creation  of  man. 
With  them  he  lingers  over  the  experiences  of  the  past  as  a  guide 
to  the  ameliorations  of  the  fnture,  and  even  in  the  blackest  re- 
cords of  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition,  he  sees  the  dawn 
of  a  better  age,  rejoices  in  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  and 
pants  for  the  final  emancipation  of  his  race. 

But  while  the  volume  of  Mr.  Layard  must  be  thus  interesting 
to  various  classes  of  its  readers, — now  casting  a  light  on  the 
scenes  of  Old  Testament  history — now  adding  a  fresh  buttress 
to  our  faith — ^now  displaying  to  us  the  rude  grandeur  of  prim- 

*  North  BrUith  Ii£tiew,  roL  xi.  p.  209. 
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eval  civilisation,  and  reading  aloud  to  the  Western  world  the 
earliest  histories  of  the  East, — ^it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of 
travels,  in  which  the  author  describes  his  joumies  in  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  and  various  parts  of  Assyria,  with  that  copiousness 
and  accuracy  which  could  be  expected  only  from  a  traveller 
familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  semi-barbmroua  natives, 
and  the  rulers  that  oppress  them.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Layard 
enjoyed  privileges  which  had  never  before  been  conceded  to 
travellers  in  the  East.  His  reputation  preceded  him  in  all  his 
joumies,  and  he  was  everywhere  received  as  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor. The  information,  therefore,  which  he  acquired,  whether 
domestic,  social,  or  political,  was  of  the  most  authentic  character, 
and  relating  as  it  aoes  to  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the 
globe,  it  possesses  a  value  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  vast  terri- 
tory of  Aisiatic  Turkey,  bordering  on  the  bhrth-place  of  man, — 
basking  under  a  temperate  sun  and  an  azure  sky, — the  seat  of 
early  civilisation  and  of  glorious  enterprise,  is  at  this  moment 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  Christian,  the  statesman,  and  the 
philanthropist.  Lying  between  the  civilisation  of  the  Western 
world  and  the  dawning  intelligence  of  the  East, — between  the 
Christian  influences  of  Free  America,  and  Europe  about  to  be 
£ree,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  sympathies  of  our  Indian  Empire,  the 
vast  continent  whicli  has  Babylon  and  Nineveh  in  its  centre  will 
doubtless  be  the  theatre  of  those  great  events  which  prophesy 
foreshadows,  and  whose  mirage  the  statesman  now  descries  in 
the  distance.  Already  has  the  schoolmaster  begun  to  ply  his 
preliminary  labours — the  first  and  the  surest  steps  of  civilisation. 
Already  does  the  missionary  diffuse  the  aroma  of  his  heavenly 
message,  and  already  have  justice  and  mercy  been  wrested  from 
the  oppressor  by  the  benign  influence  of  the  traveller  and  the 
diplomatist.  The  schools  and  churches  of  the  Armenian  people 
are  now  laying  the  foundations  of  a  vast  Protestant  community, 
which  alone  can  regenerate  tlie  benighted  nations  of  the  East. 
These  high  expectations  will,  we  trust,  be  justified  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  Mr.  Layard's  volume,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if,  in  our 
brief  analysis  of  it,  the  reader  shall  find  some  evidence  of  the 
great  truths  which  we  have  ventured  to  enunciate. 

After  a  few  months'  residence  in  England  in  1848,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  Mr.  Layard  returned  to  his  past  at  tbe 
British  Embas^  in  Turkey.  The  great  interest  which  wasfeltand 
expressed  in  England  respecting  tne  important  discoveries  whidi 
he  had  made,  induced  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to 
propose  to  him  the  superintendence  of  a  second  expedition  into 
Assyria.  In  reply  to  tnis  invitation  Mr.  Layard  drew  up  a  plan  of 
operations, which  he  considered  best  fitted  to  obtain  interesting  and 
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importiuiit  iaformaiion.  The  plan,  as  he  himself  observes,  ^^  was 
yerjbaps  too  vast  and  general  to  admit  of  performance  or  warrant 
adoption,"  and  he  was  therefore  ^*  merely  directed  to  return  to 
the.  site  of  Nineveh,  and  continue  the  researches  commenced 
fimoi^;  its  nuns.'*  With  this  view,  "  arrangements,  hasty  and 
inadequate,  were  made  in  England/'  Mr.  F.  Cooper  was 
selected  as  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Layard  was  joined  at  Uonstan- 
tiiiople  by  Dr.  Sandwith,  an  English  Physician  on  a  visit  to  the 
East,  and  by  Hormuzd  Kassam,  who  had  aided  him  in  his 
first  discoveries.  On  the  28th  August  1849,  Mr.  Layard  and 
his  party  left  the  Bosphorus  by  an  English  steamer,  bound  for 
Trebizond,  accompanied  by  Cawal  Yusuf,  the  head  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Yezidis,  and  four  chiefs  of  the  districts  in  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  Diarbekir,  who  had  been  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople,  as  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Layard,  to  obtain  his  assistance 
in  tiie  redress  of  grievances  which  had  been  recently  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

After  Mr.  Layard's  departure  from  Mosul  in  1847,  the  military 
conscription  was,  in  defiance  of  the  general  law  in  the  Koran, 
extended  to  the  Yezidis,  and  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
Pashalic  The  duties  of  a  soldier  were  incompatible  with  the 
rites  and  observances  of  the  fiuth  of  the  Yezidis,  to  whom  the 
customs  and  the  very  food  of  the  Turkish  soldier  were  an  abomina- 
tion. Their  children,  too,  were  still  lawful  objects  of  public 
sale,  and  their  parents  were  subject  to  persecution,  and  even  to 
death  on  account  of  their  religion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Yezidi  nation  having  learned  that  Mr.  Layard 
v^as  at  Constantinople,  reauested  his  influence  in  obtaining  access 
for  the  deputation  to  the  Minister  of  State.  Mr.  Layard  intro- 
duced them  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  now  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  who  obtained  from  the  Porte  an  imperial  order  freeing  the 
Yezidis  from  all  illegal  impositions,  forbidding  the  sale  of  their 
children  as  slaves,  securing  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  and  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
sects  of  the  empire. 

Having  reached  Trebizond  on  the  Slst  August,  the  party 
oooimenced  their  land  journey  to  Erzeroom  on  the  following  dav ; 
and  by  one  of  the  caravan  routes  which  connect  Persia  with  the 
Black  Sea,  they  reached  Erzeroom  on  the  8th  September.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Brant  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Layard  visited 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Turkish  Forces  in  Anatolia, 
B^hid  Pasha,  known  as  the  "  Guzlu,''  or  "  Wearer  of  Spectacles,** 
who  bad  just  returned  from  the  subjugation  of  the  wild  mountain 
tribes  of  Central  Ajrmenia.  These  tribes  had  been  in  open  re- 
bellion against  the  Sultan,  and,  according  to  the  Pasha,  who 
united  to  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  a  taste  for  Euro- 
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pean  literature,  tbey  were  idolaters,  worshipping  venerable  oak% 
great  trees,  hage  solitary  rocks,  and  other  grand  features  of  na- 
ture. The  chief  priest  and  political  head  of  the  sect  had  been 
recently  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  direct 
road  between  Trebizond  and  Mesopotamia  once  passed  through 
their  district,  but  from  a  remote  period  no  traveller  durst  ven- 
ture among  tribes  so  notorious  for  their  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
The  Pasha  spoke  of  re-opening  the  road,  and  Mr.  Layard  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  district  may  contain  the  remains  of  ancient 
races,  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  natural  productions  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  traveller  in  Asia 
Minor. 

In  his  journey  from  Erzeroom  to  Mosul  Mr.  Layard's  caravan, 
furnished  with  seventeen  horses  and  mules,  took  the  direct  route 
but  recently  opened  to  caravans,  which  passes  hy  the  lake  of 
Wan,  Bitlis,  and  Jezireh.  He  rested  the  first  night  at  Guli, 
whose  owner  was  Shahan  Bey,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Dereh- 
Beys,  or  ^'  Lords  of  the  valley,"  who  resided  in  their  fortified 
castles  or  villages,  and  who,  though  yielding  only  a  nominal  al- 
legiance to  the  Sultan,  generally  accompanied  him  in  a  great 
national  war  against  the  Infidels.  Having  been  apprized  of 
Mr.  Layard's  visit,  Shahan  Bey  received  him  with  the  warmest 
hospitality,  which  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  his  large  com- 
pany. The  race  of  military  chieftains  who  were  extirpated 
under  the  centralizing  system  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  of  whonoi 
Shan  Bey  was  at  once  the  descendant  and  the  representative,  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Layard : — 

''  It  is  customary  to  regard  these  old  Turkish  lords  as  iDexorable 
tyrants — robber  chiefs  who  lived  on  the  plunder  of  travellers  and  of 
their  subjects.  That  there  were  many  who  answered  to  this  description 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  they  were,  I  believe,  exceptions.  Amongst  them, 
were  some  rich  in  virtues  and  high  and  noble  feeling.  It  has  heen 
frequently  my  lot  to  find  a  representative  of  this  nearly  extinct  class 
in  Asia  Minor  or  Albania.  I  have  been  received  with  affectionate 
warmth,  at  the  end  of  a  day  s  journey,  by  a  venerable  Bey  or  Agliai  in 
his  spacious  mansion,  now  fust  crumbling  to  ruin,  but  still  bright  with 
the  remains  of  rich  yet  tasteful  oriental  decoration ;  his  long  beard^ 
white  as  snow,  falling  low  on  his  breast ;  his  many-folded  turban  ^a- 
dowing  his  benevolent  yet  manly  countenance,  and  his  limbs  env^oped 
in  the  noble  garments  rejected  by  the  new  generation  ;  his  hall  open 
to  all  comers^  the  guest  neither  asked  from  whence  he  came  nor  whitbM 
he  was  going,  dipping  his  hands  with  him  in  the  same  dish  ;  his  edif- 
vants  standing  with  reverence  before  him,  rather  his  children  than  hi^ 
servants ;  his  revenues  spent  in  raising  fountains  on  the  wayside  for\ 
the  weary  traveller,  or  in  building  caravanserais  on  the  dreary  plain  ;  \ 
not  only  professing  but  practising  all  the  duties  and  virtues  enjoined 
by  the  Koran,  which  are  Christian  duties  and  virtues  too ;  in  his  mati« 
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ners^  his  appearance,  his  hospitality,  and  his  faithfulness,  a  perfect 
model  for  a  Christian  gentleman.  The  race  is  fast  wearing  away,  and  I 
feel  grateful  in  heing  able  to  testify,  with  a  few  others,  to  its  existence 
once,  against  prejudice,  intolerance,  and  so-called  reform." — Discoveries^ 
pp.  12,  13. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  journey  to  Mosul — to  describe  the  threshing-floors 
which  he  met  with  in  every  village,  ^^the  threshing-sledges*  armed 
with  teeth/'  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  and  the  "  unmuzzled  "  oxen 
and  horses,  driven  over  the  scattered  sheaves  by  the  boys  and 
girls  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his 
ride  through  the  vast  Tartar  limits  of  the  ancient  city  of  Akhlat, 
a  perfect  rarest  of  upright  stones  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  of  the 
richest  red  colour,  delicately  and  tastefully  carved,  with  arabesque 
ornaments  and  inscriptions.  In  the  midst  of  these  rise,  here 
and  there,  a  conical  turbehy  or  mausoleum  of  beautiful  shape, 
covered  with  exquisite  tracery,  carved  in  relief  in  the  red  stone, 
**  These  ornaments  of  the  dead  still  stand,  and  have  become 
the  monuments  of  a  city  long  crumbled  into  dust."  One  of  these 
turbehsy  surpassing  the  rest  in  beauty,  with  its  fine  conical  roof 
resting  on  columns  and  arches,  contained  in  its  basement 
chamber  the  dust  of  the  Sultan  Baiandour.  In  the  vicinity  was 
a  deep  ravine  flanked  with  lofty  perpendicular  rocks,  literally 
honeycombed  with  entrances  to  artificial  caves,  ancient  tombs, 
or  dwelling-places.  These  tombs  are  frequently  approached  by 
flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a  square  entrance  generally 
leads  to  a  spacious  chamber.  Mr.  Layard  observed  no  traces 
of  the  method  of  closing  these  entrances,  but  he  believed  that, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  it  was  by  stones  turning  on  a  rude 
hinge,  or  "  rolling  on  rollers,"  as  when  the  "  stone  was  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre  in  which  Christ  was  laid."  The  forest 
of  tombs  which  we  have  already  mentioned  surrounds  Akhlat 
like  a  broad  belt,  containing  the  accumulated  remains  of  succes- 
sive generations.  "  The*triumph  of  the  dead  over  the  living," 
as  Mr.  Layard  says,  **  is,  perhaps,  only  thus  seen  in  the  East. 
In  England,  where  we  grudge  our  dead  their  last  resting-place, 
the  habitations  of  the  living  encroach  on  the  burial-ground ;  as 
in  the  East  it  is  the  grave-yard  which  drives  before  it  the  cottage 
and  the  mansion.  Tne  massive  head-stones  still  stand  erect  long 
afUr  the  dwelling-places  of  even  the  descendants  of  those  who 
placed  them  there  have  passed  away." 

At  the  long,  straggling  town  of  Bitlis,  Mr.  Layard's  party 
were  seized  with  fever  and  ague,  ^^  that  curse  of  eastern  travel," 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  day's  rest  to  assist  Cawal  Yusuf 

•  Sledges  stuck  AiU  of  sharp  flints  in  the  under  part,  sad  drikwn  by  oxen. 
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in  obtaining  out  of  the  property  of  the  late  SheriflF  Bey  the 
restoration  of  the  personal  effects  of  two  Cawals  of  the  Yezidis 
who  had  been  murdered  at  his  instigation.  Mr.  Layard  had  re- 
ceived from  Reshid  Pasha  an  official  order  for  this  purpose,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  Mudir  or  governor  in  accomplishing  his  object. 
Of  the  three  roads  which  lead  from*  BitHs  to  Jezireh,  Mr. 
Layard  chose  the  circuitous  one  which  winds  through  the  valley 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tigris,  as  it  enabled  him  to  visit  the 
Yezidi  villages  of  the  district  of  Kherzan.  Passing  through  a 
tunnel  about  20  feet  long,  cut  through  a  mass  of  calcareous 
reck,  they  reached,  at  sunset,  the  Yezioi  village  of  Namki.  Re- 
turning m)m  their  threshing-floor,  the  peasants  were  alarmed  at 
the  large  company  of  horsemen  whom  they  saw  in  the  distance, 
whom  "  they  took  for  irregular  troops,  the  terror  of  an  eastern 
village."  Cawal  Yusuf,  concealing  all  but  his  eyes  with  the 
Arab  kerchief  which  he  then  wore,  rode  into  the  midst  of  them, 
demanding  peremptorily  quarters  and  provisions  for  the  night. 
The  alarm  tlius  given  was  instantly  removed.  The  Cawal  and 
his  party  were  welcomed  with  the  warmest  affection.  A  report, 
which  his  long  silence  had  confirmed,  had  gone  abroad  that  he 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan.     He  was  received  with 

freneral  rejoicing  as  the  "  dead  who  was  alive  again,"  and  as  "  the 
ost  who  was  found." 

"  Yusuf,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  was  soon  seated  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  the  elders.  He  told  his  whole  story  with  such  details  and 
illustrations  as  an  Eastern  alone  can  introduce,  to  bring  every  fact 
vividly  before  his  listeners.  Nothing  was  omitted;  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  his  reception  by  me,  his  introduction  to  the  ambassa- 
dor, his  interview  with  the  great  ministers  of  state,  the  firman  of  future 
protection  for  the  Yezidis,  prospects  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the 
tribe,  our  departure  from  the  capital,  the  nature  of  steamboats,  the 
tossing  of  the  waves,  the  pains  of  sea-sickness,  and  our  journey  to 
Kherzan.  Not  the  smallest  particular  was  forgotten ;  every  person 
and  event  were  described  with  equal  minuteness;  almost  the  very 
number  of  pipes  he  had  smoked,  and  coffees  he  had  drunk,  was  given. 
He  was  continually  interrupted  by  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  won- 
der, and  when  he  had  finished,  it  was  my  turn  to  be  the  object  of  un- 
bounded welcomes  and  salutations. 

**  As  the  Cawal  sat  on  the  ground,  with  his  noble  features  and  flow- 
ing robes,  surrounded  by  the  elders  of  the  village,  eager  Hsteners  to 
every  word  which  dropped  from  their  priest,  and  looking  towards  him 
with  looks  of  profound  veneration,  the  picture  brought  vividly  to  my 
mind  many  scenes  described  in  the  sacred  volumes.  Let  the  painter 
who  would  throw  off  the  conventionalities  of  the  age,  who  would  feel 
as  well  as  portray  the  incidents  of  holy  writ,  wander  in  the  East,  and 
mix,  not  as  the  ordinary  traveller,  but  as  a  student  of  men  and  of 
nature,  with  its  people.     He  will  daily  meet  with  customs  which  he 
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"will  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  be  brought  face  to  fece 
with  those  who  have  retained,  with  little  change,  the  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  dress  of  a  patriarchal  race/' — Discoveries^  &c.,  pp.  40,  41. 

This  interesting  scene,  so  weU  described  by  Mr.  Layaixl,  was 
only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  ovations  presented  to  him 
on  passing  through  the  Yezidi  territory  on  his  way  to  Mosul. 
Messengers  on  foot  and  on  horseback  announced  to  the  surround- 
ing villages  the  arrival  of  their  benefactor,  and  the  grateful 
inhabitants  flocked  to  his  tent  to  offer  their  congratiuations. 
The  joyous  throng  accompanied  him  from  village  to  village. 
Their  drums  and  their  bells  announced  his  arrival,  and  sheep 
were  slain,  and  libations  of  raki  poured  out  in  his  honour.  Never 
were  the  conquerors  of  Assyria,  or  the  Assyrian  conouerors,  re- 
ceived with  such  heartfelt  rejoicing,  as  was  the  Englisn  traveller, 
who  had  conquered  from  their  oppressors  the  inestimable  boons 
of  justice  and  of  mercy.  There  is  no  part  of  Mr.  Layard^s  suc- 
cessful labours  that  the  reader  will  envy  more  than  tne  triubiph 
which  he  achieved  for  the  grateftil  xezidis.  Let  future  tra- 
vellers learn,  that  while  they  are  exploring  the  territory,  and 
studying  the  manners  of  semi-barbarous  and  oppressed  commu- 
nities, they  may  be  able  to  lighten  the  yoke  which  they  bear, 
without  offending  the  power  that  imposed  it.  Lord  Stratford 
and  Mr.  Layard  are,  we  venture  to  say,  not  less  esteemed  by 
the  Sultan  and  his  government,  that  they  have  successfully 
interposed  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Before  leaving  the  house  of  Nazi,  the  chief  of  the  whole 
Yezidi  district,  Mr.  Layard  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  Melek  Taous,*  or  copper  bird,  which  he 
ascertainea  to  be  a  symbol  or  banner  of  the  house  of  Hussein 
Bey.  It  was  placed  in  a  dark  room,  under  a  red  coverlet.  "  The 
cawals  drew  near  with  every  sign  of  respect,  bowing  and  kissing 
the  comer  of  the  cloths  upon  which  it  was  placed.  A  stand  of 
bright  copper  or  brass,  in  shape  like  the  candlesticks  generally 
used  in  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  was  surmounted  by  the  ruae  image 
of  a  bird  in  the  same  metal,  and  more  like  an  Indian  or  Mexican 
idol  than  a  cock  or  peacock." 

Leaving  Nazi's  house,  followed  by  a  IaJK^  company  of  Yezi- 
dis,  with  a  party  of  Christians  with  the  Kiayah  at  their  head, 
Mr.  Layard  reached  Tilleh,  where  he  crossed  the  united  streams 
of  the  Bitlis  and  Sert,  which  join  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the  10,000  Greeks  forded  these 
united  streams,  called  by  Xenophon  the  Centritis.  The  deep 
ford  was  disputed  by  the  enem^  on  the  opposite  eminence. 
Xenophon  dreamed  that  he  was  in  chains,  and  that  his  fetters 

*  See  tliU  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  235. 
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burst  suddenly  and  spontaneously.  His  dream  was  fulfilled 
when  two  youths  pointed  out  to  him  a  better  ford,  across  which 
he  led  his  army  in  safety. 

At  the  Yezidi  village  of  Semil,  Mr.  Layard  found  the  Yezidi 
chieftain,  Abde  Agha,  seated  *Mn  the  gate"*  of  his  mod-built 
castle,  where  business  is  generally  transacted  during  the  day. 
His  reception  was  most  hospitable ;  the  lamb  was  slam,  and  the 
feast  prepared ;  but,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  mutual  greetings, 
a  messenger,  in  breathless  haste,  announced  an  attack  of  the 
Bedouins  upon  the  village  of  Pashai,  belonging  to  Abde  Agha's 
tribe.  The  chieftain  instantly  mounted  his  high-bred  mare, 
galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  left  the  hospitali^ 
ties  of  his  castle  to  be  performed  by  his  wife.  On  his  return 
from  the  fight,  in  which  he  slew  five  Arabs  with  his  own  hand, 
he  advised  nis  guests  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Tel  Eskeff, 
and  apologized  for  not  giving  them  an  escort,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  battle  with  every  man  that  could  bear  arms. 
They  had  scarcely  got  three  miles  from  Semil,  when  a  large 
body  of  horsemen  appeared  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  east.  The 
momentary  fear  that  they  might  be  the  victorious  Bedouins  was 
quickly  dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  Hussein  Bey  and  Sheik 
Kasi,  who,  with  the  cawals  and  Yezidi  elders,  had  ridden  nearly 
40  miles  through  the  night,  to  escort  them,  if  needful,  to  Mosul. 
They  rode  with  Mr.  Layard  as  far  as  Tel  Eskoff,  where  there  was 
no  longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Arabs.  Here 
he  met  with  many  old  friends,  and  with  crowds  of  Jeboors,  who 
were  anxious  to  be  again  employed  at  the  excavations.  At  Tel 
Kef,  his  old  superintendants  of  workmen  met  him  at  the  road- 
side. Mr.  Rassam,  the  vice-consul ;  Mr.  Layard's  old  groom, 
with  his  horse  ready  to  be  mounted,  and  even  the  greyhounds 
that  had  been  brought  up  under  his  roof,  were  all  assembled  to 
grace  his  entrance  mto  Mosul.  "  Hastening  over  the  creaking 
bridge  of  boats,  we  force  our  way  through  the  crowded  bazaars, 
and  alight  at  the  house  I  had  left  two  years  ago.  Old  servants 
take  their  places  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  uninvited,  puraue 
their  regular  occupations  as  if  they  had  never  been  interrupted." 

Upon  Mr.  Layard's  return  to  Europe  in  1847,  Mr.  Boss  had 
continued  the  researches  in  the  mound  at  Kouyunjik,  and  had 
discovered  several  interesting  bas-reliefs,  but  as  he  had  left 
Mosul  the  excavations  had  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Rassam,  whom 
the  Trustees  of  tho  British  Museum  had  authorized  to  employ 
a  small  number  of  men,  rather  witli  the  view  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  spot,  than  of  carrying  on  extensive  operations. 
The  sculptures  hitherto  discovered  in  the  mound  had  been 

*  See  2  Samuel  xix.  8  ;  2  Cliron.  xviii.  9;  Dan.  il  49 ;  2  Kings  vii.  1,  and  18. 
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re^^hed  by  digging  down  from  the  surface,  but  the  earth  having 
accumnlated  to  snch  a  degree,  frequently  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  the  workmen  now  tunnelled  along  the  wall,  sinking 
shafts  for  light  and  air,  and  propping  up  the  narrow  subter- 
ranean passage,  either  by  leaving  columns  of  earth,  or  by  wooden 
beams.  "  These  long  galleries,  dimly  lighted,  lined  with  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  broken  urns  projecting  from  the  crumbling 
sides,  and  the  wild  Arab  and  the  nardy  Nestorian  wandering 
through  their  intricacies,  or  working  in  their  dark  recesses,  were 
singularly  picturesque." 

After  examining  the  sculptures  discovered  in  his  absence, — 
namely,  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  recording  the  subjection  by  the  As- 
syrians of  a  people  inhabiting  the  banks  of  a  river,  probably  in 
Southern  Mesopotamia ; — a  pair  of  gigantic  human-headed  bulls, 
forming  the  portal  to  the  hall  containing  the  bas-reliefs ;  and  a  well 
cut  through  the  large  pavement  slab  between  the  bulls,  and  con- 
taining the  remains  of  bas-reUefs^ — ^Mr.  Lavard  made  arrange- 
ments for  continuing  the  excavations,  and  after  propitiating  with 
a  little  civility  the  new  Pasha,  the  sixth  occupant  of  the  office 
since  he  left,  his  workmen  entered  upon  the  task  of  making  fresh 
excavations  by  the  tunnelling  process. 

Mr.  Layard  was  scarcely  settled  in  Mosul  when  a  deputation 
of  the  Yezidi  Cawals,  on  the  part  of  Hussein  Bey  and  Sheikh 
Nasr,  came  to  invite  him  to  their  annual  festival.  He  found  it 
difficult  to  refuse  so  earnest  an  invitation,  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Ross,  one  of  his  own  party,  he  set  o£f  for  Baadri,  and  was 
entertained  for  the  night  by  the  voung  chief  who  came  to  meet 
him  with  a  large  company  of  Yezidi  horsemen.  At  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Adi  various  ceremonies  were  performed,*  in  honour,  or 
in  propitiation  of  the  evil  spirit.  Sheikh  Jindi,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  smile,  was  the  Peeehrnamazy  or  "Leader  of  prayer^' 
in  these  ceremonies,  where  hynms,  with  music  and  the  lahleely^ 
in  favour  of  the  evil  deity,  were  followed  by  others  in  honour  of 
Melek  Isa  and  Sheikh  Adi.  The  public,  private,  and  domestic 
affairs  of  the  sect  were  then  discussed,  and  various  reforms  pro- 
posed :  One  of  these,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  contract- 
mg  marriage,  was  adopted,  and  in  conformity  with  it  several  be- 
trothals, in  the  midst  of  great  mirth  and  applause,  were  made 
on  the  spot.  At  this  festival  the  following  ancient  and  curious 
ceremony  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Lavard,  and  performed  by  the 
Eaidi,  a  powerful  Yezidi  tribe,  who  alone  used  to  send  600 
matchlock  men  to  the  festival : — 

^  In  company  with  all  those  that  have  fire-arms  they  ascend  the 
rocks  overhanging  the  temple,  and  placing  small  oak  twigs  in  the 

*  See  this  Revkvi,  Yol.  xi.  p.  231.  f  /6.,  p.  234. 
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mussle  of  their  guns,  disobarge  them  into  the  air.  After  having  kepi 
op  a  running  fire  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they  descend  into  the  outer 
court,  and  again  let  off  their  pieces.  When  entering  the  inner  court, 
they  go  through  a  martial  dance  before  Hussein  Bey,  who  stands  on 
the  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  amidst  the  assembled  priests  and  elders. 
The  dance  being  ended,  a  bull,  presented  by  the  Yezidi  chief,  is  led 
out  from  the  temple.  The  Kaidi  rush  upon  the  animal  with  shouts, 
and,  seizing  it,  lead  it  off  in  triumph  to  Sheikh  Mirza,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  sect,  from  whom  they  also  receive  a  present  yearly  consisting  of 
sheep.  During  these  ceremonies  the  assembled  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children  form  groups  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  some  stand- 
ing on  the  well-wooded  terrace,  others  on  projecting  rooks  and  ledges, 
whilst  the  boys  clamber  into  the  high  trees,  from  which  they  can  obtain 
a  view  of  the  proceedings.  The  women  make  the  takleel  without 
ceasing,  and  the  valley  resounds  with  the  deafening  noise.  The  long 
white  garments  fluttering  amongst  the  trees,  and  the  gay  costumes  of 
some  of  the  groups,  produce  a  very  beautiful  and  novel  effect." — Die- 
cover iee,  &c.,  pp.  88,  89. 

Mr.  Layard  had  obtained  a  promise  from  Cawal  Yusuf  that 
he  would  shew  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Yezidis.  It  consisted  of  a  few  tattered  leaves,  con- 
taining a  poetical  rhapsody  on  Sheikh  Adi,  who  is  identified 
with  the  Deity.  The  following  are  the  last  ten  lines  of  the 
eighty  of  which  it  consists  : — 

"  70.  I  create  and  make  rich  those  whom  I  will. 

71.  Praise  be  to  myself,  and  all  things  are  by  my  will. 

72.  And  the  universe  is  lighted  by  some  of  my  gifts. 

73.  T  am  the  King  who  magnifies  himself ; 

74.  And  all  the  riches  of  creation  are  at  my  bidding. 

75.  I  have  made  known  to  you,  O  people,  some  of  my  ways. 

76.  Who  desireth  me  must  forsake  the  world. 

77.  And  I  can  also  speak  the  true  saying. 

78.  And  the  garden  on  high  is  for  those  who  do  my  pleasure. 

79.  I  sought  the  truth,  and  became  a  confirming  truth ; 

80.  And  by  the  like  truth  shall  they  possess  the  highest  place 

like  me." 

The  Yezidis  believe  that  Christ  will  come  to  govern  the  world ; 
that  punishments  are  not  eternal ;  and  that  all  who  go  to  heaven 
mnst  pass  an  expiatory  period  in  hell.  Circumcision  is  optional ; 
infant  baptism  tne  custom.  One  person  in  a  family  may  fast  for 
the  rest.  Polygamy  is  unlawful ;  and  Hussein  Bey  is  the  reli- 
gious as  well  as  the  political  head  of  all  Yezidis  whoever  they 
reside.  Nadir  Shah  is  only  the  chief  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Sheikhan. 

The  excavations  at  Kouyunjik  having  been  commenced,  Mn 
Layard  went  to  Kimroud  on  the  18th  October.  He  resumed 
his  work  there  at  the  singular  ruin  called  the  Pyramid,   a 
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high  conical  mound,  forming  the  north-west  corner  of  Nimrond, 
and  into  the  base  of  it,  in  the  western  face,  he  ordered  a  tunnel  to 
be  cut.  On  ascending  the  mound  next  morning,  he  saw  a  group 
of  travellers  on  its  summit,  and  found  in  an  excavated  chamber 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  "  deep  in  sleep,  wearied  by  a  long  and  har- 
assing night's  ride."  For  the  first  time,  says  Mr.  Layard,  we 
met  in  the  Assyrian  ruins,  and  besides  the  greeting  of  old  friend- 
ship, there  was  much  to  be  seen  together,  and  much  to  be  talked 
over.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey,  however,  had  brought  on 
fever,  and  we  were  soon  compelled^  after  visiting  the  principal 
excavations,  to  take  refuge  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  mud 
huts  of  the  villa^.  The  attack  increasing  in  the  evening,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  ride  into  Mosul  at  once,  and  we  mounted 
our  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  During  two  days  Colonel 
Kawlinson  was  too  ill  to  visit  the  excavations  at  Kouyunjik. 
On  the  third  we  rode  together  to  the  mound.  After  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  ruins  we  parted,  and  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Constantinople,  and  England;  to  reap  the  laurels  of  a  well 
earned  fame." 

By  the  end  of  November  they  had  explored  the  magnificent 
halls,  no  less  than  124  feet  long,  by  90  wide.  In  the  centre  of 
each  side  was  a  grand  entrance,  guarded  by  colossal  human- 
headed  bulls.  The  walls  had  been  completely  covered  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  highly  finished  sculpture,  but  these,  as  well 
as  the  ^gantic  bulls,  had  sufiered  from  the  fire  which  had  destroved 
the  edifice.  The  long  gallery  to  the  west  of  the  great  hall  had 
been  occupied  by  a  continuous  series  of  bas-reliefs,  **  representing 
the  difierent  processes  adopted  by  the  Assyrians  in  moving  and 
placing  various  objects  used  in  their  buildings,  and  especially 
the  human-headed  bulls,  from  the  first  transport  of  the  huge 
stone,  in  the  rough  from  the  quarry,  to  the  raising  of  these 
gigantic  sculptures  in  the  gateways  of  the  palace  temples.*'  It 
would  appear,  from  the  minute  description  of  the  process  given 
by  our  author,  that  cables,  ropes,  levers,  and  rollers,  were  the  in- 
struments by  which  these  enormous  masses  were  transported. 
An  officer  appears  to  be  clapping  his  hands,  ^^  probably  beating 
time,^  that  tne  workmen  may  apply  their  streu^h  at  one  and 
the  same  moment;  another  officer  holds  to  his  mouth  what 
**  resembles  the  modem  speaking  trumpet."  In  raising  the  mas- 
sive sculptures,  sometimes  20  feet  square,  and  therefore  weighing 
40  or  50  tons,  no  other  auxiliary  to  manual  strength  seems  to 
have  been  used  than  the  levers  and  rollers,  and  wedges  for 
varying  the  height  of  the  fulcrum.  Mr.  Layard  used  '^  almost 
the  same  means"  for  moving  from  the  ruins  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Great  as  these  weights  are,  they  are  even  far  exceeded  by  those 
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moved  by  the  Egyptians.  According  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin* 
son,  the  granite  colossus  of  Rameses  II.  at  the  Memnoniom, 
weighed  887  tons  when  ^itire ;  and  the  stupendous  mouoUth 
in  toe  temple  of  Latona  at  Buto,  must  have  weighed  upwards 
of  5000  tons.* 

The  king  who  is  represented  in  these  bas-reliefs,  as  superin- 
tending the  placing  of  the  bulls,  is  Sennacherib  himself,  as 
appears  from  the  short  epigraph  upon  the  bas-relie£s  describing 
the  subject.  One  of  these,  according  to  Dr.  Hincks,  runs  thus, 
— "Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  the  great  figures  of  bulls,  which 
in  the  land  of  Belad  were  made  for  his  royal  palace  at  Nineveh, 
he  transported  thither  V  In  a  fragment  of  another  epigraph, 
mention  is  made  of  objects  of  w<kk1  "  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon  and  taken  up  (to  the  top  of  the  mound)  from  the 
Tigris.'^  Mr.  Layard  supposes  that  these  may  have  been  beams 
of  cedar  which  were  extensively  used  in  the  Assyrian  palaces ; 
and  he  adds,  that  "  it  is  highly  interesting  thus  to  find  the  in- 
habitants of  Nineveh  fetching  these  rare  and  precious  woods  from 
the  same  spot  whence  king  Solomon  had  brought  the  choicest 
wood- work  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  own  palaces." 

The  excavations  at  the  great  pyramid  of  Nimroud,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  were  most  successful.  The  edifice 
covered  by  this  high  mound,  was  originally  built  upon  the 
natural  rock,  and  had  been  a  square  tower,  and  not  a  pyramid, 
probably  terminating  in  a  series  of  three  or  more  gi*adines.  As 
the  ruin  is  140  feet  high,  the  building  must  have  been  200  at 
least.  Mr.  Layard  supposes  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Sardan- 
apalus,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  city ;  but  he  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  discover  anv  trace  of  the  royal  remains. 

In  the  month  of  December,  discoveries  of  great  interest  and 
importance  were  made,  both  at  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud.  At 
Kouyunjik  the  facade  of  the  south-east  side  of  the  palace,  ap- 
parently the  grand  entrance,  had  been  discovered.  Ten  colos- 
sal bulls,  with  six  human  figures  of  gigantic  proportions,  were 
here  grouped  together,  and  tne  length  of  the  whole  was  180  feet. 
Mr.  Layard  ascribes  to  some  convulsion  of  nature  the  over- 
throw and  injury  of  the  bulls,  and  the  scattering  of  their  frag- 
ments among  the  ruins.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  mis- 
fortune, the  Tower  parts  of  the  statues,  andconsequently  the  in- 
scriptions, have  been  more  or  less  preserved ;  and  to  this  fact, 
says  Mr.  Layard,  "  we  owe  the  recovery  of  some  of  the  most 

Erecious  records  with  which  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  world 
ave  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  antiquary."    These  records 

*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  331.     According  to  Herodotus, 
Uiis  stone  required  2000  men  during  three  years  to  move  it  to  its  place. 
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contain  the  annals  of  six  years  of  Hie  reigti  of  Sennacherib^  besides 
many  particulars  respecting  the  religion,  the  temples,  and  the 
gods  of  the  Assyrians.  Mr.  Layard  had  identified  the  bnilder 
of  this  palace  with  Sennacherib ;  bnt  Dr,  Hincks,  in  June  1849, 
was  the  first  to  detect  the  name  of  the  king  in  the  arrow-headed 
character  of  the  inscriptions.  This  identification  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  ;  but  it  was  not  till  August  1851,  *'  that  the 
mention  of  any  actual  event  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  in  ancient 
profane  history,  was  detected  on  the  monuments."  Colonel 
Kawlinson,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Layard's  copies  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, announced*  ^Hhat  he  had  found  in  them  notices  of  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  which  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute 
his  historic  identity ;"  and  he  gave  a  recapitulation  of  the  prin- 
cipal events,  of  which  we  know  the  greater  part  either  from 
sacred  or  profane  history.  Dr.  Hincks  has  more  recently  ex- 
amined these  inscriptions,  which  he  has  translated  independently 
of  Colonel  Kawlinson ;  and  it  was  by  his  assistance  that  Mr. 
Layard  has  been  able  to  give  an  abridgment  of  their  contents. 
We,  of  course,  cannot  find  room  for  even  an  epitome  of  this  most 
interesting  abridgment ;  but  we  cannot  resist  giving  a  single  spe- 
cimen of  it,  referring  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah  ;  and  we  shall 
add  Colonel  Rawlinson's  version  of  the  same  portion  of  the  in- 
scription, in  order  to  shew  the  confidence  which  may  be  placed 
in  tne  two  processes  of  interpretation. 

"  Dr.  Hincks*  Version, 

"  *  Hezekiah,  King  of  Jadah,'  says  the  Assyrian  king,  '  who  had 
submitted  to  my  authority  forty-six  of  his  principal  cities,  and  for- 
tresses and  villages  depending  upon  them,  of  which  I  took  no  account, 
I  captured,  and  carried  away  their  spoil.  I  shut  up  (?)  himself 
within  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city.  The  fortified  towns,  and  the  rest 
of  his  towns  which  I  spoiled,  I  severed  from  his  country,  and  gave  to 
the  kings  of  Ascalon,  Ekron,  and  Gaza,  so  as  to  make  his  country 
small.  In  addition  to  the  former  tribute  imposed  upon  their  countries, 
I  added  a  tribute,  the  nature  of  which  I  fixed.'  The  next  passage  is 
somewhat  defaced,  but  the  substance  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  he  took 
from  Hezekiah  the  treasure  he  had  collected  in  Jerusalem,  '  30  talents 
of  gold,  and  800  talents  of  silver,'  the  treasures  of  his  palace,  besides 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  his  male  and  female  servants,  and 
slaves,  and  brought  them  to  Nineveh.*' 

"  Colonel  Rawlinson^s  Version. 

"  <  Because  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  did  not  submit  to  my  yoke, 
forty-six  of  his  strong-fenced  cities,  and  innumerable  smaller  towns 
which  depended  upon  them,  I  took  and  plundered ;  but  I  left  to  him 
Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  and  some  of  the  inferior  towns  around  it. 

*  Athenceum,     August  23, 1851. 
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.  .  .  And  becanae  Hesekiah  still  continued  to  refuse  to  paj  me 
homage,  I  attacked  and  carried  off  the  whole  population,  fixed  and 
nomade,  which  dwelled  around  Jerusalem,  with  30  talents  of  gold,  and 
800  talents  of  silver,  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nobles  of  Heze- 
kiah^s  Court,  and  of  their  daughters,  with  the  officers  of  his  palace, 
men  slaves  and  women  slaves.  I  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  I  accounted 
their  spoil  for  the  tribute  which  he  refused  to  pay  me.' " 

"  Scripture  Statement. 

"  '  Now,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Hezekiah,  did  Sennacherib 
King  of  Assyria  come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and 
took  them.  And  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah  sent  to  the  King  of 
Assyria  to  Lachish,*  saying,  I  have  offended ;  return  from  me :  thai 
which  thou  puttest  on  me  will  I  bear.  And  the  King  of  Assyria  ap-^ 
pointed  unto  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah  300  talents  of  silver,  and  80 
talents  of  gold." — 2  Kings  xviii.  13,  14. 

The  difference  of  500  talents  in  the  amount  of  silver,  between 
the  statements  in  the  inscription  and  in  Scripture,  is  satisfactorily 
explained  by  Mr.  Layard.  The  silver  was  taken  in  fragments 
from  "  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  300 
talents  was  the  amount  paid  in  money  to  Sennacherib,  while  the 
whole  amount,  as  estimated  by  the  Assyrian  king,  was  800. 
Although  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  palace 
of  Kouyunjik  was  built  by  the  Sennacherib  of  Scripture,  yet 
Mr.  Layard  has  thought  it  right  to  adduce,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  Sixth  Chapter,  all  the  corroborative  evidence  in  his  posses- 
sion,— evidence  derived  chiefly  from  a  fine  series  of  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  siege  and  capture  of  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
importance.  That  the  besieged  were  Jews  is  evident  from  their 
physiognomy,  and  that  the  city  was  Lachish  is  proved  by  the 
following  inscription  over  the  head  of  the  king,  seated  on  his 
throne : — 

*'  Sennacherib  the  mighty  King,  King  of  the  country  of  Ajssyria, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  before  (or  at  the  entrance  of) 
Lachish,  (Lakhisha.)     I  give  permission  for  its  slaughter." 

While  the  Jebonr  workmen  were  engaged  in  their  excavations 
at  Nimroud,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Arab  tribe  of 
Tai,  from  whom  some  Jebours  had  carried  off  a  number  of  camels. 
Disturbed  by  the  reports  of  firearms,  and  the  shouts  and  shrieks 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Layard  rushed  from  his  house,  and  found  the 
Tai  horsemen  driving  off  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  villagers, 
while  the  men  were  firing  at  the  invaders,  and  the  women,  with 
poles  and   pitchforks,  trying  to  rescue  their  cattle.     Mount- 

**  Colonel  Rawlinson  identifies  A]...ku,  which  he  reftdn  Alakis,  with  I.AcfaiBh  the 
city  besieged  by  Sennacherib  when  he  sent  Rabehakeh  to  Ueiekiah. 
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ing  his  horse,  Mr.  Layard  rode  to  the  chief,  who  turned  ouw  co 
be  Saleh,  the  brother  of  Howar,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Tai  tribe, 
and  having  learned  the  cause  of  the  attack,  he  promised  to  do 
his  best  to  rescue  the  camels,  and  thus  induced  Saleh  to  restore 
the  property  of  the  villagers.  Having  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Tai,  Mr.  Layard  paid  a  visit  to  their  chief.  Sheikh  Howar,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  tribes  of  Arabia, 
though  now  reduced  to  two  small  branches.  During  his  absence 
a  new  chamber  was  discovered  in  the  north-west  palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  and  in  one  comer  of  it  was  a  well,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  inclosed  by  brickwork  about  3  feet  high.  In  the  chamber 
there  were  discovered  a  great  variety  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Assyria. 
The  description  of  them  occupies  a  whole  chapter.  They 
consist  of  large  copper  cauldrons,  containing  bronze  bells, 
cups,  dishes  and  other  objects  in  metal,  and  several  hundred 
studs  and  buttons  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivoiy.  Beneath  the 
cauldrons  were  heaped  lions'  and  bulls'  feet  of  bronze,  and  near 
them  two  circular  flat  vessels,  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  2 
feet  deep,  which  Mr.  Layard  likens  to  the  brazen  sea  that  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  There  were  also  bronze  bowls,  cups, 
and  dishes  curiously  embossed,  large  bronze  shields,  arms  and 
armour,  saws  and  iron  picks,  part  of  an  ivory  sceptre,  bronze 
cubes  inlaid  with  gold,  glass  and  alabaster  vases  bearing  the 
name  of  Sargon.  Along  with  the  glass  bowls  a  round  disc  of 
rock  crystal,  which  Sir  David  Brewster,  upon  examining  it,  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  magnifying  and  burning-glass,  and  there- 
fore the  earliest  specimen  of  such  an  article.  The  following  is 
his  account  of  it  :— 

^'  This  lens  is  piano  convex,  and  of  a  slightly  oval  form,  its  length 
being  lis  of  an  inch,  and  its  breadth  \^z  inch.  It  is  about  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  little  thicker  at  one  side  than  the  other.  Its 
plane  surface  is  pretty  even,  though  ill  polished  and  scratched.  Its 
convex  surface  has  not  been  ground  or  polished  on  a  spherical  concavo 
disc,  but  has  been  fashioned  on  a  lapidary's  wheel,  or  by  some  method 
equally  rude.  The  convex  side  is  tolerably  well  polished ;  and  though 
uneven  from  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  ground,  it  gives  a  pretty 
distinct  focus  at  the  distance  of  about  4^  inches  from  the  plane  side. 
There  are  about  twelve  cavities  in  the  lens  that  have  been  opened  dur- 
ing the  process  of  grinding  it.  These  cavities  doubtless  contained 
either  naphtha,  or  the  fluids  which  I  discovered  in  topaz  or  other  mine- 
rals. As  the  lens  does  not  shew  the  polarized  rings  at  great  obliqui- 
ties, its  plane  surface  must  be  greatly  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
hexagonal  prism  of  quartz,  from  which  it  must  have  been  taken.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  shape  and  rude  cutting  of  the  lens  that  it  could 
not  have  bees  intended  as  an  ornament.  We  are  entitled  therefore 
to  consider  it  as  intended  for  a  lens,  to  be  used  either  for  magnifyiBg, 
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or  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  it  does,  however,  very  im* 
perfectly." — Discoveries^  &c.,  Note  on  p.  1 97. 

Sir  David  Brewster  examined  also  some  of  the  interesting 
specimens  of  decomposed  glass  found  along  with  the  preceding 
article,  and  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the  Appendix^  pp^ 
674-6,76,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

The  gigantic  human-headed  lions  which  Mr.  Laya]*d  had  dis- 
covered in  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimroud,  had  been  chiefly 
covered  up  with  earth  previous  to  his  departure  in  1 848,  and  were 
still  standmg  in  their  original  position,  having  been  carefully  pro- 
tected both  from  the  weather  and  the  Arabs.  The  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  desirous  of  adding  these  magnificent  sculp- 
tures to  the  national  collection,  directed  Mr.  Layard  to  have 
them  removed  entire.  The  operation  of  cutting  a  path  for  them 
through  the  mass  of  earth  and  rubbish,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  15  or  20  feet,  occupied  the  workmen  from  the  beginning  of 
December  till  the  end  of  January,  when  "  by  still  simpler  and 
ruder  means  than  those  adopted  in  Mr.  Layard's  first  expedi- 
tion," though  with  very  great  difficulty,  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  now  stand  universally  admired  ia 
the  British  Museum. 

Having  been  invited  to  the  marriage  of  the  niece  of  Cawal 
Yusuf  at  Baashiekhah,  Mr.  Layard  availed  himself  of  the  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  rock  tablets  at  Bavian,  a  small  Kurdish  hamlet^ 
which  lay  in  the  same  direction.  These  sculptures  he  regards 
as  the  most  important  that  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Assyria** 
They  are  engraven  in  relief  in  the  limestone  face  of  a  narrow 
rocky  ravine  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gomel,  near  the  supposed 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Arbela.  The  principal  tablet  con- 
tains four  figures  in  relief  on  the  smoothed  face  of  the  limestone 
cliflP.  They  are  inclosed  by  a  kind  of  frame,  28  feet  high  by  30 
wide.  Two  of  the  figures  are  gods,  standing  on  mythic  animals 
like  dogs ;  and  the  other  two  are  kings, — the  king  doubly  pour- 
trayed  oeing  in  the  act  of  adoration.  The  dress  of  the  ting  re- 
sembles that  of  Sennacherib,  with  whom  the  inscriptions  identify 
him.  In  this  immense  tablet  there  are  four  sepulchral  chambers, 
round  the  walls  of  which  are  the  usual  troughs  for  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  To  the  left  of  this  great  bas-relief,  and  nearer  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine,  is  a  second  tablet,  containing  a  fine  bas-relief  of  a 
horseman  at  full  speed.  On  each  side  of  these  two  tablets  are 
eleven  smaller  ones,  each  arched  recess  containing  a  figure  of 

*  They  were  first  visited  by  M.  Rouet,  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  and  afterwards 
briefly  described  by  Mr.  Ross.  •*  They  are  the  rock  tablets  which  have  been 
recently  described  in  the  French  papers  as  a  new  discovery  by  M.  Place,  and  as 
containing  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Assyrian  kings." 
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the  kin^,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  across  three  of  these  tablets  are 
inscriptioDSy  which  Mr.  Layard  copied,  lowered  by  ropes  and 
standing  on  a  ledge  6  inches  wide,  overlooking  a  giddy  depth. 
These  inscriptions,  occupying  sixty-three  lines,  have  been  partly 
translated  by  Dr.  Hincks.  They  contain  the  name  and  titles  of 
Sennacherib,  and  describe  varions  great  works  for  irrigation  which 
he  nndertook,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  canals  to  Nerissor,  and  a 
canal  from  Kisri  to  Nineveh,  called  the  canal  of  Sennacherib. 
The  army  which  defended  the  workmen  are  said  to  have  been 
attacked  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Khalul.  Sennacherib  then  mentions  his  ad- 
vance to  Babylon,  which  he  plundered,  "  bringing  back  fix)m 
that  city  the  images  of  the  gods  which  had  been  taken  by 
Merodachradakhe(%)j  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  from  Assyria 
418  years  before,  and  put  them  in  their  places.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylon  appear  to  have  been  transported  to  Arakhti 
(?  the  river  Araxes.)  A  name  imperfectly  decyphered  is  given 
as  that  of  the  king  of  Assjo^ia  of  that  day,  (that  is,  of  703  B.C. 
+  418  =  1121  B.C.,)  Dr.  Hincks  reads  this  name  Shimiahti- 
PaUBithkiraj  admitting  the  last  element  to  be  very  doubtftil. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  makes  it  Anakbar^beth-hiroy  agreeing  nearly 
in  the  last  element  with  Dr.  Hincks.  The  same  name  is  figured 
on  the  slabs  from  the  temple  in  the  north  of  the  mound  at 
Nimroud  as  that  of  a  predecessor  of  the  builder  of  the  north- 
west palace,  as  also  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
Fileser  or  Pul,  but  Mr.  Layard  thinks  that  the  earlier  king  is 
probably  intended,  and  he  accordingly  places  it  in  his  chrono- 
logical table  with  the  approximate  date  of  1130  B.C.,  there  being 
in  that  table  only  two  earlier  kings,  namely,  Divanuke*  1200 
B.C.,  and  Derceto  1250  B.C.  After  his  return  from  this  expedi- 
tion, at  the  mouth  (t)  of  the  river  he  had  dug,  he  set  up  six 
tablets,  and  beside  them  he  put  up  the  full  len^  images  of  the 
great  gods." 

This  inscription  is  considered  by  Mr.  Layard  as  very  impor- 
tant, for,  if  rightly  interpreted,  it  proves  that  at  that  remote 
pmod  the  Assyrians  kept  an  exact  computation  of  time.  He 
therefore  expects  that  chronological  tables  may  be  discovered, 
which  will  prove  the  precise  epoch  of  important  events  in  As- 
qrnan  history,  and  he  anticipates  also  important  details  from  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  Bavian  inscriptions. 

Beneath  tJhese  tablets  are  two  enormous  fragments  of  rock 
torn  irom  the  cliff  above,  and  hurled  by  some  mighty  convulsion 


*  According  to  Dr.  Hincks  DitanurUh^  who  is  mentioned  in  the  standnrd  in- 
scription from  Nimroud ;  Derceto  occurs  on  the  pavement  shib  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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of  nature  into  the  torrent  below^  where  the  pent  up  stceiuii  fetfins 
dauj^erona  whirlpools,  in  which  Mr*  Bell,  the  young  artist  sent 
out  by  the  British  Museum,  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  1851* 
They  still  bear  the  remains  of  sculpture :  One,  which  is  4)ro]feii 
in  two  pieces,  represents  the  Assyrian  Heffoules  strangling  tkeJiony 
between  two  winged  humanrh^ded  bulls  back  to  .back.  Above 
this  is  the  king  worshipping  between  two  deities*  The  height  of 
the  whole  sculpture  is  24  feeit,  that  of  the  bulls  8  feet  6  inches. 

After  remaining  two  dajrs  at  fiavian  copying  the  inscriptions) 
Mr.  Layard  paid  a  visit  to  the  Yetidi  chiefs  on  his  return  in^ 
MosuL  ^^  We  passed  the  night,"  he  says,  ^^  in  the  village  of 
Esseeayah,  where  Sheikh  Nasr  had  reo^idy  built  a  dwelling 
house.  I  occupied  the  same  room  with  the  Sheikh,  Hussem 
Bey,  and  a  large  body  of  Yezidi  Cawals,  and  was  lulled  to  sleep 
by  an  interminable  tale  about  the  prophet  Mohammed  and  a 
stork,  which,  when  we  had  all  lain  down  to  rest,  a  YezicU  .prbak 
related  with  the  same  soporific  effect  upon  the  whole  pafty." 

Having  £Buled  to  induce  his  Jebour  Sheikh  to  accomfMuiy 
him  to  a  re-examination  of  the  mound  of  Kala  Shergat,  owin^ 
to  the  Bedouins  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Layard  visitea 
the  ruins  of  Mokbamour  and  Shamamoh  in  the  country  of  the 
Tai.  At  Mokbamour  the  principal  mound  is  of  considemble 
height  ending  in  a  cone.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle 
of  lower  mounds  about  480  paces  square,  but  he  found  no -re- 
mains of  masonry  or  sculpture.  One  of  the  principal  artificial 
mounds  at  Shamamoh,  called  the  Kasra  Palace,  is  large  and 
lofty,  bisected  by  a  ravine,  and  containing  chambers  lined  with 
bricks  and  limestone  slabs.  The  inscriptions  on  some  of  the 
bricks  stated  that  Sennachmb  had  here  built  a  palace,  the 
name  of  which  Mr*  Layard  could  not  read.  From  the  summit 
of  this  mound  he  took  bearings  of  twenty<-five  considerable 
mounds,  the  remains  of  ancient  Assyrian  population.  At  one  of 
these,  Abd-ul-Azeez,  he  found  sepulchral  urns  and  pottery 
apparently  not  Assyrian,  and  at  Qia,  or  the  ^^  Castle,"  a  natural 
stronghold  100  &et  high,  he  found  inscribed  bricks,  with  tbe 
name  of  Sennacherib,  and  a  castle  or  palace  which  he  opuld 
not  interpret.  Crossing  the  plain  to  the  mound  of  Abou 
Sheetha,  Mr.  Layard  found  himself  near  the  very  s])ot  where, 
after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Clearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon^ 
Agias,  and  Socrates,  Xenophon  was  elected  commander  of  the 
Greek  auxiliaries,  and  commenced  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the^ 
10,000.  Here,  too,  Darius,  a  fugitive,  ur^d  his  flying,  iuove 
througii  the  Zab,  pursued  by  the  Macedonian  monarch,  who^  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  crossed  the  stream  at  the  head  of  thoae 
warrior  legions  which  he  was  leading  in  triumph  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus. 
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After  describing  tome  interesting  bas^reliefe,  fonnd  in  several 
new  cbflmben  that  had  been  open^  at  Konyanjik,  Mr.  Layard 
set  out  on  a  jonmej  to  the  banks  of  the  Khabour^  (the  Chaboras 
of  the  Greeks,  a  river  which,  rising  in  the  north  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, falls  into  the  Enphrates  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Carchemish,*  or  Circesiara,)  under  the  protection  of  Sheikh 
Sattum  of  the  Boraij  tribe,  with  fifty  Arab  workmen,  and  twelve 
Nestorians,  and  supplies  for  two  months.  He  left  Mosul  on 
the  19th  March.  The  Sheikh  Suttuni,  who  knew  every 
^riog  and  pasture  of  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  superintended 
^id  directed  the  march,  and,  with  the  exceptbn  of  a  violent 
hurricane  and  thunder-storm  which  disturbed  their  tents,  the 
jimmey  to  the  Khabour  was  an  interesting  and  successful  one,  oc- 
cupying in  its  description  five  chapters  of  Mr.  Layard's  volume. 
In  these  chapters  we  have  full  details  respecting  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Arab  tribes  with  whom  he  associated,  and  of 
the  various  chiefs  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  entertained. 
Upon  reaching  Arban,  the  principal  object  of  his  journey,  Mr. 
Layard  found  that  the  ruins  consisted  of  a  large  artificial  mound 
of  an  irregular  shape,  washed,  and,  indeed,  partly  carried  away 
by  the  river,  which  was  gradually  undermining  the  perpen- 
dicular clifi*  left  by  the  falling  earth.  He  pitched  his  tents 
in  a  reeeis  like  an  amphitheatre,  facing  the  stream.  In  the 
centre  of  bis  encampment  facing  the  river  was  pitched  a  tent 
large  enough  to  hold  200  persons,  and  intended  as  a  museef^  or 
place  of  reception  where  the  wayfarer  and  the  Arab  visitor  might 
receive  that  hospitality  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  traveller  in 
that  country  to  exercise.  To  the  ri^t  were  the  tents  of  the 
Cawals  and  servants-^to  the  left  those  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
and  about  800  yaixls  beyond,  and  near  the  excavations,  his  own 
private  tent,  to  which  he  retired  during  the  day,  and  to  which 
the  Arabs  were  not  admitted.  The  following  account  of  the  two 
ofatefs  who  usually  ate  wkh  Mr.  Layard's  party  will  interest  the 
reader,  namely,  oip  Suttum,  already  naentioned,  ^nd  of  Moham- 
loed  Emir,  the  Jeboui^  sheikh,  whose  tents  were  pitched  under 
the  ruins  of  Arban : — 

^'  Suttnm  and  Moliammed  Emir  usually  eat  with  us,  and  soon  became 
reconciled  to  knives  and  forks,  and  the  other  restraints  of  civilized  life. 
Sattum's  tact  and  intelligence  were,  indeed,  remarkable.  Nothing 
escaped  his  bawk-like  eye.  A  few  hoars  had  enabled  him  to  form  a 
correct  esdmate  of  the  character  of  every  one  of  the  party,  and  be  had 
4siaeted  peouliarities  which  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most 
obssrv^at  Eofopean.  The  most  polished  Turk  would  have  been  far 
less  st  home  in  the  society  of  ladies,  and  during  the  whole  of  our 
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joiuraey  he  never  eoromitted  %  breach  of  maooersy  ediy  a^qtarad  ttflora. 
few  bout«'  resideoce  with  us.    Aa  a  companion  he  wfi3  delij^nl-n^all  ofi 
anecdote,  of  unclouded  spirits,  acquaioted  with  theUistoiy  of  e^erjr  JSieA. 
douin  tribe,  their  politics  and  their  wars,  and  intimate  with  every  part^ 
of  the  desert,  its  productions  and  its  inhabitants.     Many  happy  hours 
I  spent  with  him,  seated,  after  the  sun  went  down,  on  a  niouua  o^ver-r. 
lookina;  the  great  plain  and  the  winding  river,  listening  to  the  rich 
flow  of  his  graceful  Bedouin  dialect,  to  his  eloquent  stories  of  Arab 
life,  and  to  his  animated  descriptions  of  forays,  wars,  and  single^com- 
bats.     Mohammed  Emir,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jebours  was  a  good-natured 
portly  Arab,  in  intelligence  greatly  inferior  to  Sattum,  and  wanttng*- 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  pure  Bedouins.     During  our  interoourM 
I  had  erery  reaison  to  be  satisfied  with  his  hospitality,  and  tbe€K>rdiAt^ 
aid  he  afforded  me.     Always  willing  to  give,  he  was  equally  ready  to  > 
receive.    In  this  respeet,  however,  all  Arabs  are  alike,  and  when  the  - 
habit  is  understood,  it  is  no  longer  a  source  of  ineonveaienoe,  a^  in  « * 
refusal  no  offence  is  taken.     Tbe  Jebour  chief  was  a  complete  patriai>eb  ^ 
in  his  tribe,  liaving  no  fewer  than  sixteen  children,  of  whom  six  sons 
were  horsemen,  and  the  owners  of  mares."— Dwcoc^ie*,&c.  pp.  274.^5, 

Mr.  Layard  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  sculptures.  The 
recent  floods  having  worn  away  the  mound,  left  uncovered  a 
pair  of  winged  buman^eaded  bulls,  about  six  feet  above  the 
waiter^s  edge,  and  fifty  beneath  the  level  of  the  river.  The  fbre^ 
feet  of  these  figures  only  were  exposed  to  view,  and  M(Aanimed 
Emir  would  not  allow  any  of  the  soil  to  be  removed  till  Mr« 
Lajard's  arrival.  Upon  dearing  away  the  earth  they  were 
found  to  be  of  coarse  limestone,  not  exceeding  5^  feet  high,  by, 
4^  in  length.  There  was  a  pavement  slab  of  the  same  material 
between  them,  and  though  they  resembled  the  well  knoiWH' 
winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  there  was  a  considerable  diflference  in 
the  style  of  art  In  their  outline  and  treatment  they  were  bold 
and  angular,  oonve3ang  the  impression  of  great  antiquity.* 
Above  the  figures  was  an  inscription,  from  which  it  would  appemr 
that  the  sculptures  belonged  to  the  palace  of  a  king,  whose  name 
has  been  found  on  no  other  monument.  The  title  of  ^'  king"^  la 
not  attached  to  it,  nor  the  name  of  any  country  over  which  h€ 
reigned. 

Tunnels  and  trenches  having  been  cut  behind  the  bulls,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  mound,  various  Assyrian  relics  were  found, 
a  copper  bell,  bricks,  with  arrow-headed  characters,  glass,  and 

Eottery.  After  five  days'  digging,  a  similar  pair  of  winged  bulla, 
aving  the  same  size,  and  the  same  inscription  as  the  first  pair, 
was  discovered.  In  a  few  davs,  a  lion  with  extended  jaws,  cot  in  • 
the  aame  antique  style,  out  of  the  same  limestone,  was  exca(vate<L 
It  had  five  legs,  and  a  claw  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  as  in  the 
Nineveh  bas-relief.  Among  the  other  articles  discovered  at 
Arban  was  half  of  a  human  figure  in  relief,  grasping  a  sword^ 
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a  bottle  with  Cbmese  charactei's,  a  large  copper  ring,  a  bdlfs 
head  in  terra  cotta,  afnd  several  Egyptian  scarabei.  Several 
tombs  were  also  disinterred,  consisting  of  boxes  of  sarcophagi,  of 
terri  cotta,  similar  to  those  found  in  Mesopotamia. 

Mr.  Layard  is  of  opinion,  that  the  monuments  on  the  Khabour, 
the  Chebar  of  Scripture,  convey  the  impression  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  any  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria.  "  A  deep  inter- 
est," he  adds,  '*  attaches  to  these  remains  from  the  site  they 
occupy.  To  the  Chebar  were  transported  by  the  Assyrian  kinc;,, 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  tlie  captive  children  of  Isra^, . 
and  on  its  banks  ^  the  heavens  were  opened'  to  Ezekiel,*  and  ^  he 
saw  visi<m8  of  God,'  and  spake  his  prof)hec]es  to  his  brother' 
esiles.  Around  Arban  may  have  been  pitched  the  tents  of  th» 
sorrowing  Jews,  as  those  of  the  Arabs  were  during  my  visit.  Ta 
tile  same  pAsttires  they  led  their  sheep,  and  they  drank  of  the 
same  waters." 

Through  his  three  chapters  containing  sketches  of  Arab  life, 
and  descriptions  of  a  region  which  had  not  previously  been 
visited  by  European  travellers,  the  reader  will  follow  Mr.  Laytod 
with  much  interest*  He  will  be  instructed  and  amused  with  the 
spirited  description  of  the  domestic  economy,  the  pasturages,  the 
horses,  the  diseases^  the  legislature,  the  warfare,  the  amuse^ 
ments,  and  the  traditions  of  that  remarkable  nation — a  nation 
wbidi  the  late  Mr.  Borckhardt  regards  as  one  of  the  noblest  with ' 
which  he  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted,  disthi* 
guished  above  all  others  by  cheerfulness,  wit,  softness  of  temper, 
good^nature,  and  sagacity,  and,  in  short,  as  truly  amiable,  when 
there  was  no  question  of  profit  or  interest.  Mr.  Layard  confirms 
this  view  of  tne  social  character  of  the  Arabs,  but  regrets  that, 
since  Mr.  BurcUiardt's  time,  *'a  closer  intercourse  with  the 
Turks  and  Europeans  has  much  tended  to  destroy  many  good 
features  in  the  Arab  character." 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  are  obliged  to  leave  our 
author  without  following  him  through  these  important  chapters. 
We  shall,'  therefore,  confine  our  notice  to  a  few  of  the  most  in- 
teresting topics  which  he  discusses,  to  the  remarkable  custom  of 
the  Tbftr  or  Blood-Bevenge,  and  the  laws  of  Dakheel,  which 
r^nUte  the  relation  between  the  protector  and  the  protected  ; — * 

'*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  in  force  amongst  the  wandering 
Arabs,  and  one,  probably,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  is  the  law  of  blood, 
called  the  Thar,  prescribing  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which 
it  is  lawful  to  revenge  a  homicide.  Although  a  law,  rendering  a  man 
ree{H)nsibIe  for  blood  shed  by  any  one  related  to  him  within  the  fifth 


*  2  Kings  xvii.  6  ;  Ezek.  i.  1.     In  Kingn  the  river  is  called  Kbaboor,  in  Ezekiel 
Kebar. 
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desree,  may  appear  t«  members  of  a  cLTilised  commimity  one  of  ^xtm? 
ordinary  rigour,  and  involving  almost  manifest  injustice,  it  must  nevery 
tlieless  be  adiuitted,  that  no  power  vested  in  any  one  individual,  and 
no  punishment  hotrever  severe,  could  tend  itiore  to  the.  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  ^^evention  of  bloodshed  amongst  the  wild  tribes' of  the 
Deserfc.  Ae  Burckhardt  hto  justly  remarked,  » this  fealulary  ina^tittttton 
has  oontribaled  in  a  greater  degree  than  kny  other  ciretim^tane^  td 
pDevent  the  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia  from  extermhiating  one  aooth&r.'! 
^  If  a  maQ  eomfnil}  a  homicide,  the  Cadi  end^Vours  to  prevaS  i^a 
the  family  of  the  victim  th  aooepi  E  eompensatioo.  for  the  fa^opd^  in 
money  or  in  kind,  the  amount  being  regulated  according  to  custom  in 
diiecHii  tribe&  ghonld  thia  ofitarMof  ' 'bb<M|.au>ne^  W  nfasei^  the 
^  Thar*  410060  into  opcfMioB,  and  any  peraon  witkui'  th^  ^  Kborine/  dr 
fth#  fifth  degree  of  blood  of  tb#  homioidet  may  be  hgaAlj  kitted  by  mij 
QDO  wilJiin  t)ift;auaa#  di9gnee<of  lOOiiaaagQiniAy  toihe  viotini      t 

^'  Thia  law  i»  4nforoed  batweeii  tribas  samote  fion»  on*  anothv^M 
well  a6  betweea  faniiliesy  and  to  the  blood-'revea^e  may  i  he  attributed 
m«Ay  of  the  bittar  feuds  whioh  exiat  ainoigot  the /Arab  olasai  It 
affects,  in  many  respeets^  their  eocial  condition^  and  has  a  maiiDed 
infloeiioe  upon  their  habits^  and  even  apen  their  manneiWL  Th^  an 
Arab  w^ill  never  tell  his  name,  estpeciaUy  if  it  be  an  uncominoD  one,  tb 
a  stranger,  nor  mention  that  ol  his  father  or  of  his  tribe,  if  hii  ewn 
name  be  ai^eer^ined,  lest  there  should  be  Thar  between  them,  firte 
chiMrea  are  taiught  to  observe  this  onstom,  that  they  nay  not  faft  vvo^ 
tims  to  the  bloodrievenge.  Hence  the  extmme  suspicion  witb  whieb  a 
Bedouin  xegpijfda  a  stranger  in  the  -open  eountvy,  or  in  a  tent,  and  bin 
caution  in  diadosing  anyUubg  nela^kig  to  the  moremeats  or*  d welting 
pjacf  of  hia  frieads.  In  moateacampments  ateifonnd  refngeea,  aen»«- 
timea  whole  (amlie^  .who  have  left  their  tribe  en  aoconnt  of  a  hmnieUe 
for  which  they  are  answeraMa  In  easev  nfter  a  aiusder,  panopa  within 
the  '  TbaJT*  take.te  flighty  three  deya  and  four  hours  are  by  immemorial 
cus^m  allowed  to  the  fugitives  befone  they  can  be.  pars^ed•  Ere^nently 
they  never  return  to  th^  friends,  but  remain  with  those  who  give 
them  protection,  and  become  inoorporated  into  tlie  tribe  by  wiueb 
they  are  adopted,  Thusi  there  are  families  of  the  Harbt  Aaeym^ 
Dhofyr»  and  other  great  clana»  who  for  this  canse  have  joined  the 
Shammar,  and  are  now  considered  part  of  them,  Frcqnenily  tke  ksu 
roioide  himaelf  will  wander  from  tent  to  tent  oter  the  deseHi  or  enneii 
ride  throagh  the  towns  and  villagee  on  its  berdei^  with  n  ehaa  t^omI 
hia  neek  and  in  m|^,  bagging  oentribntieM  from  the  obarftnye,  in 
enable  him  to  pay  the  apportioned  Uood-*ttie»ey«  I  h«?e  freqntetiy 
met  such  unfortunate  persons,  who  have  spent  years  in  e<rfieetiog  » 
anall  ^nmJ'-^DiseoemsA,  4*^,  pp.  305^07* 

In  atmnge  yet  agreeable  contrast  with  this  tinchrietiiin  law 
of  blood^revense  is  the  peaceful  and  hnmane  legislation  of  fh^ 
Dakbeel^  which  regulates  the  mutual  relation  of  the  protector 
and  the  protected.  While  an  Arab  is  authorized  by  law  to  take 
with  impunity  the  life  of  his  fellow-countryman,  whom  he  nev^r 
even  saw^  ana  who  never  injured  him,  he  is  on  other  occasiooa 
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i^tlTiined  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  Th  the  indulgence  of 
|ii8  passions^  by  certain  privileges  of  humanity  and  mercy,  which 
lire  conceded  to  an  enemy,  and  even  to  a  criminal.  If  in  a  civi- 
lized age  we  shudder  at  the  bheritaJic^  of  reveJOge,  aud  at  the 
right  over  human  life  which  i«  bequeath^  to  a  wide  cirde  of 
jbeirst  we  may  learn  a  lesson  of  humanity  from  those  mieFciful 
piTovistons  of  the  Dakheel,  in  which  now  ties  ar^  created  by  th^ 
esLercise  of  hospitality,  and  in  which  a  stranger^  or  a  woman, 
can  arrest  tlie  avenging  arm  of  a  friend. 

**•  Ka  cQfltoms,"  saw  Mr.  Laj^ard,  *^  are  more  vdigioosly  re«pe<yM 
tban  tfaof&  of  the  Dakheely  wbioh  regskle  the  mutual  re)a4^<m«  of  the 
preteotar  aad  proteeted.  A  Tt^iation  of  this  law  would  ^  eousidered 
a  disgrace,  not  only  upoa  the  individual  but  upon  bis  femily,  and  oven 
upon  bia  trifaev  wluch  never  could  be  wiped  out*  No  greater  insult 
ban  be  offered  to  a  mao,  or  to  bis  clan,  than  to  say  thai  be  bas  broken 
ibe  Dakbeel«  A  disregard  of  tbis  sacred  obligation  is  the  irst  symtH 
torn  of  degenera^  in  aa  Arab  tribe;  and  when  onoe  it  exists  tbe 
teeaebefy  and  vioes  of  the  Turk  rapidly  succeed  to  the  bonesfy  and 
fidelity  of  the  true  Arab  diaraeter.  The  relations  between  the  Dakheel 
and  tbe  Dakbal  (or  the  pruteotdr  afid  ptoteeted),  arise  from  a  variety 
of  diicamsianoee,  the  prvneipal  of  which  al«,  eatitvg  a  man'e  salt  and 
Inead^  and  daiaing  bis  protectiow  by  doing  eertadn  aels,  er  repdatiuj^ 
A  certain  fennala  el  wordSi  Amongst- the  dhammafr,  tf *  a  tean  dan 
aaizB  the  end  of  a  string  or  tbrsad,  tfa^  other  end  of  whiob  is  held  by  bis 
anemy,  be  inunedtately  beeotties  lis  Dakbeeb  If  be  toucbee  the  oan^ 
▼as  ii  a  tent,  of  can  even  throw  his  mace  towards  it,  be  is  the  Dak^ 
heel  of  its  owner.  If  he  can  spit  upon  a  man,  or  teach  any  article 
belonging  to  him  with  hie  teeth,  be  is  Dakheel,  unless,  of  course,  in 
case  of  theft,  it  be  the  person  who  eaaght  hiro.  A  woman  can  protect 
any  Dumber  of  persons,  or  evea  of  tents.  If  a  horseman  ride  iuto  a 
tent  be  and  his  horse  are  Dakbal.  A  stranger  who  has  eaten  with  a 
fifaannnar  can  give  Dakbeel  to  his  enemy ;  foriuiltance,  I  could  protect 
aa  Aaeyza,  though  there  is  Uood  between  his  tribe  dnd  the  Shammar. 

*^  The  Shammar  never  plunder  a  caravan  within  sight  of  their  en^ 
mmxfment,  for  as  long  as  a  straagar  oan  s<de  their  tents^  they  consider 
Ian  tlieir  DakheeL  If  a  man  wbe  has  eaten  bread  and  slept  in  a  tent 
ateal  bis  hosts  horse,  iie  is  dishonoured,  and  bis  tribe  also,  unless  they 
eend  back  ibe  stolen  animals  ^oaki  the  bofse  die^  the  thief  himself 
^onld.  be  deUrered  up,  to  be  treated  as  the  owner  of  the  stolen  pro- 
perty tbinks  ft.  If  two  enemies  meet  and  exehaaffe  the  *  Sakm 
AkUewn^  even  by  mistake,  there  is  peace  between  them,  and  tb^ 
will  oof  fi£bt«  It  is  disfraoeful  to  rob  a  woman  of  her  oloifaes,  and  if 
a  female  be  found  amonpt  a  party  of  plundered  Arabs,  even  tbA 
enemy  of  her  tribe  will  give  her  a  borse  to  ride  ba^k  to  ber  tenU.  If 
a  man  be  pursued  by  an  enemy,  or  even  be  on  the  ffround,  he  can  save 
bis  Fife  by  calling  out  ^  Dakbeel/  unless  there  be  blood  between  them* 
li  would  be  considered  cowardly,  and  unworthy  of  a  Shammar,  to 
di^prive  an  enemy  of  bis  darnel  or  horse  when  he  could  neither  reach 
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water  or  an  eaoampmeat.  W-hen  B^ouifis  meet  persons  iii  eh»  nddirt 
of  the  desert,  they  will  frequently  take  them  within  a  certain  diatanee 
of  tents,  and,  first  pointing  out  their  site,  then  deprive  them,  .of  tkdir 
property.  / 

^'  An  Arab  who  has  given  his  protection  to  another,  whether  fo^ 
mally,  or  by  an  act  which  confers  the  privilege  of  Dakbeel,  is  b^und 
to  protect  his  Dakhal  under  all  circumstances,  even  to  the  risk  of  hjs 
own  property  and  life.  I  could  relate  many  instances  of  the  greatest 
sacrifices  having  been  made  by  individuals,  and  even  of  whole  tribjBs 
having  been  involved  in  war  with  powerful  enemies,  by  whom  they 
have  been  almost  utterly  destroyed,  in  defence  of  this  most  fiacrei 
obligation.  Even  the  Turkish  rulers  respect  a  law  to  which  they  may 
one  day  owe  their  safety,  and  more  than  one  haughty  Pasha  of  Bagh- 
dad has  fonnd  refuge  and  protection  in  the  tent  of  a  poor  Arab  SheiKh, 
whom,  during  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  be  had  sabjeoted  to  erety 
insnH  and  wrong,  and  yet  who  would  thus  defy  the  Goverrnnent  itself, 
and  risk  his  very  life,  rather  than  surrender  has  guest.  The  eseeode 
of  Arab  virtue  is  a  respect  for  the  kws  of  hospitality,  of  which  the 
Dakheel,  in  all  its  various  formsj  is  but  a  part.*' — Di$covens8,  &e.,  pp. 
317-319. 

Mr.  Layard  has  devoted  sonae  very  interesting  pages  to  the 
snbject  of  Arab  horses  and  tbeir  breeds.  The  Ajrab  Iwrse  is  not 
io  tnucfa  distinguished  fbr  its  extraordinary  speedy  aa  for  its 
exquisite  symmetry  and  fin©  proportions,  joided  to  wonderfial 

Eowers  of  endorance.  Their  average  height  is  from  14*  to  14| 
ands.  Their  colour  is  generally  white,  light  or  dark  grey, 
light  ohesnut,  and  bay,  with  white  or  black  feet.  Blact  is 
^xceedmgly  rare,  and  Mr.  Layard  never  saw  one  either  dnti, 
sorrel,  or  dapple.  Notwithstanding  their  small  size,  they  often 
possess  great  strength  and  courage,  and  he  heard  that  a  cele- 
brated mare  had  carried  two  men  in  chain  armour  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  Aneyza  pursuers.  Their  great  quality,  howev^, 
is  their  power  of  performing  long  and  arduous  marches  on  the 
smallest  possible  allowance  of  food  and  water.  J£ven  the  mare 
of  tlie  wealthy  Bedouin  subsists  on  12  handfuls  of  barley  oMe 
in  24  hours.  The  saddle  is  rarely  taken  from  their  backs,  and 
they  are  never  cleaned  or  groomed.  Though  docile  as  a  lamb, 
and  requiring  no  guide  but  a  halter,  the  Arab  mare  is  roused  lit 
the  sound  of  the  war-cry,  and  the  sight  of  its  rider's  bpespr. 
^*  Her  eyes  glitter  with  fire,  her  blood-red  nostrils  open  wide, 
her  neck  is  nobly  arched,  and  her  tail  and  mane  are  raised  attd 
spread  out  to  the  wind."  According  to  the  Bedouin  proverb,' a 
high-bred  mare  at  fiill  speed  should  hide  her  rider  between  hfer 
neck  and  her  tail.  The  Arab  horses  sometimes  get  large  Qtito- 
tities  of  camels'  milk,  and  they  are  said  sometimes  to  eat  raw  flesh. 
There  are  five  breeds  called  the  KamsBj  from  which  alone 
entire  horses  are  chosen  to  propagate  the  race.     The  Saklawi 


TbtoecK^  not  deriyed  from  the  Ekmae^  fe  coasldered  ihe  noblest  of 
ttUr.It.is  divided  into  threo  branches^  of  whioh  tfaa  Sukhwi 
ii^edrioi^iiow  ahnost  extitict,  is  said  to  ha  the  Boost  Talned  The 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  particularly  anxious  to  purchase  inares  of 
this  btted.  A  bheikh  was  ofiferfed  £1200  for  a  mare,  and  refused 
{f,  and  £1000  has  been  given  to  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Aneyza  for 
well-known  mares.  Such  sums  as  these  are  often  refused  by  an 
Arabiyho  has  not  even  bread  to  feed  himself  and  his  children. 
.,Th,e  Bedouin,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Layard  informs  us,  is  entirely  de^ 
pendent  on  his  mare  for  bis  happiness,  his  gloiy,  and  indeed, 
tis  very  existence.  With  a  horse  of  unrivalled  speedy  an  Arab 
is  kisowji  master;  no  one.  can  catch  him.  He  may  rob  and 
plunder  at  his  will,  Without  his  mare,  he  could  only  keep  his 
^oki  by  burying  it^  and  thus  il  would  be  of  no  value  to  one  who 
IB  Aevm"  two  days  in  tlie  same  spot.  The  Bedouins  attadia 
bigh  vakie  to  the  pore  Uood  of  tbdr  horses.  The  descent  of  a 
horse  is  preserved  by  tradition,  and  the  birth  of  a  colt  is  a  public 
event.  Written  evidence  of  their  descent  is  given  before  "  the 
cadi  of  the  horses,"  and  implicit  confidence  is,  in  these  matters, 
pkieedxm  the  word  of  a  true  Bedouin* 

T  During  Mr.  Layard*^  absence^  important  discov^ies  were 

itiade  at  Kouvunjik*     On  the  south  side  of  one  of  the  chambers 

.already  mentioned,  there  were  two  doorways  leading  into  sepa- 

'  tafte  apartments,  and  each  of  the  entrances  was  formed  by  two 

colossal  bas-reliefs  of  Dagon,  or  the  Fish-god.    The  head  uf  the 

iiah  formed  a  mitre  above  that  of  the  man,  while  its  scaly  back 

ftttd  expanded  tail  fell  as  a  cloak  behind,  leaving  the  human 

limbs  and  feet  exposed.     Mr.  Layard  identifies  this  mythic  form 

with,  the  Oannes,  or  sacred  man-fish,  which,  according  to  the 

traditions  preserved  by  Berosus,  issued  firom  the  Erythrssan 

-j^ea*  instructed  the  Chaldseans  in  science,  and  was  afterwards 

woivfaipped  as  a  god  in  the  temples  of  Babylonia.    The  Dagon 

of  the  Philistines  was  worshipped  under  the  same  form.     In 

,bis^  Commentary  on  Samuel,  Abarbanel  informs  us  that  Dagon 

!  bad  the  form  of  a  fish  from  the  middle  downwards,  with  the 

.  fee^  and  bands  of  a  ma7i.*    When  the  ark  was  brought  iato 

-the  -great  temple  of  the  idol  at  Ashdod,  and  the  statue  fell  a 

4^cond  time  upon  its  face  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  '^  the  head 

4t  .DagoQ,  and  both  the  palms  of  his  hands,  were  cut  off  upon 

tik&  threshold,  only  the  stump^*  (the  Jlsfu/  part  in  the  margin) 

^^.of  Dagon  was  left  to  him*"  f    Colonel  Bawlinson  has  found 

'  the  name  of  Dagoii  among  the  gods  of  the  Assyrians  in  the 

-onneifprm  inscriptions. 

*  Mr.  Layard  do^a  uot  imuitioa  that  Diodorus  Sicnlus  deacnbes  Dagon  "  as 
har!tig  the  head  ofa  woman  onlted  to  the  body  of  a  fish/' 
■     -h  t-SaiiMiul  V.  4. 


Tb«  first  ^drtvmy  yarded  b^tbe  fisb-^s  led-intto  twiQ^tittaH 
okaiiibiirs«i;>«fiiDg  intoeaeb  other,  and  pamieHed'with  bts-rdieA^ 
the  grefttef  \Mt  q4  which  Was  destroyed^  Mr  Layfffd.liftltt 
these  apartments  ^the  cbambei^  of  aceccords;"  %>t  Hket^-tbe 
hoQSd  of  idUs,"  which  I>ariuB  ordered  to  be  «eatx3hed  for-th^-de^ 
cree  of  Cyrus  resjleoting  the  buildiiig  of  the  teaip)e^*  they  Itp 
pear  to  hare  contained  the  decrees  of  the  Assyriaix  icings^  as 
we^l  «s  the  archives  of  the  empire.  The  floor  of  thesfechaonbers 
sedms  tohave  been  coyidred  to  the  height  of  afoot  ormone  with 
tablets 'and  cyliixdevs  of  baked  «Iay/which  ovntain  in  a  small 
compass  an  epttovse  of  the  great  inscriptioiiB,  exhibiting  idie 
eventa  c^  each  reign  ohronekngicaUy.  Some  of  these  were  eoM 
tire,  the  largest  being  about  9  by  6^  inches,  and  the  soialletv 
which  were  slightly  conveX)  not  abovo  an  inch  long,  and  con- 
taining ibut  one  ok*  two  iiaes  of  wrttifig;  Dr«  Uincke  has  de*> 
tected  on  ofev^  of 'them  ^  m  table  of  tlie  Talue  of  certain  oimeifdraEi 
lettevs,  expressed  by  diffei^ent  alphabetical  eigns^  according  tm 
various  modes  of  nsing  them,''— a  disco<very  that  Mr.  Layattl 
thinks  a  most' important  one.  He  has  fonn^  on*  another  ^ap 
parently  A  list  of  the  sacred  days  in  each  month,"  and  od  a  thivd 
^^  what  seems  to  be  a  'calendar.^'  A  large  collection  of  diesd 
tablets  and  crflhiders  has  been  deposited  in  the  British  Moseinn; 
and  are  conisidered  by  Mr.  Layard^  as:  of  high  vakie  ^^for 
the  complete  decrj^pherment  of  the  caneilbrm  chamoter,  fer  le-t 
storing  the  language  and  history  of  Assyria,  and  for  inquiry  intio 
the  cu0tk)ms,  sciences^  and  literatux^  of  its  people."  ^^  Theao 
documents,"'  he  adds^  ^^  probdbly  exceed  all  that  hare  yet  bean^ 
afforded  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  But  years  must  elapse' 
be&re  the  innumerable  fragments  can  be  putr  togethi^r,  and  the 
inscriptions  transoribedfor  the  use  of  those  who  i»  England  and 
elsewhere  may  en^^e  in  the  study  of  the  cnneiform  character.'' 

About  30  ieet  to  the  north  of  the  lion  gidlery  there  wasfoond 
a  second  entrance^  flanked  by  two  singular  ^gures^  one  a  moii«> 
ster  with  a  hideous  hfead,  long  pointed  ears,  and  extended  iaws- 
armed  with  huge  teeth.  It  was  covered  with  feathers^  had  the 
ibre4eet  of  a  lidn^  the  talons  of  an  eagfo^  the  tail  of  a  bird^  «Bd 
spreading  wings.  Behind  the  monster  was  a  wiDged  man^  witb 
a  gannent  of  far,  an  under  robe  With  tassels^  md<  tbe  sacred 
hmied  hat.  He  was  in  tbe  ntlitnde  of  hurling  a  doubfe  tridei^ 
the  thondeKbdt  of  the  Chreek  Jupiter^  aganist  the  monster^  wfaot 
turned  fnriously  towards  him.  Mr.  Layard  considers  this  «is 
the  representation  of  the  bad  spirit  driren  out  by  the  good  deity. 
To  the  right  of  the  same  entrance  there  was  diseov«redy  ontaiJe 
of  the  temple,  and  isolated  fipom  the  building)  an  entire  slah^ 

•  Esrtivi,!.  ' 


B*  &«tj&'iiKbes.bi^y  >iftet  6'inebaa  broftd^  aod  1  foot  3  inches 
diwki*  It  was  fix0d  cttEi  6mam  pedesUil,  wkh  »  itone  altar  im 
frtot,  anppoifted  tn  lioas'  feet.  Tiii»  slab  is  one  of  the  finest 
apecitnens  of  Assyrian  soulptore  bimacht  to  this  country.  It  re« 
prbsentsthe  early  Nlmk-eaa  king  in; hi^ relict^  tod  ts  oovered 
wjulh  ati  hiseription  in  arrows-headed  eharacteri^  which,,  when 
tBtirf^  muat  havd  contained  several  hundred  lines.  Aiter  an 
iayoofttion  to  the  god  Asfaur,  there  occur  the  names  of  the  twdve 
great  gods.  Then  comes  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the.  notrth* 
Itest  palace^  which  Dr.  Hincks  reads  Asscuraohal,  and  Colonel 
Rfaiwliosoii  fiardaaapalas.  After  an  exardioiu  not  yet  sfttisfiM:^ 
torily  decyphered^  comes  a  AiU  acoo>unt  of  tbe  king's  campaigns 
and  wars. 

The  Uon  entrance  led  into  a  chamber^  47  feet  by  31^  ending  in 
a  recast  paved  with  an  enormous  slab^  31  feet  by  16  feet  7  inches^ 
Sftd  13  iirches  tbick.  The  snr&ce  of  this  ^rBatrmonolith>  as  w^ 
as  the  ^ide  facing  th^  obamber^  was  occupied  by  one  jnscripiioa 
2S&  Unes  long;  The  back  was  also  oovered  with  three  columns 
in  ^the  cuneiform  cbaraoter.  F(>r  an  account  of  these  inserip^ 
lions^  which  Dr,  Hijueks  has  trandafted^  w«  most  arefer  the  xeader 
to  Mr.  Layard's  volume;.  As  usaal^  they  contaia  an  account  of 
the  wad^aand  cainpa^ns  of  the  king  on  the  borders  of  the  Eu-* 
pbrates)  aiud  in  Northern  Syria.  The  ferms  of  expresMon  in  tbeae 
chronicles  d^r  from,  those  in  later  monuments.  The  king  de- 
clares that  the  amount  o£  spoil  ^^  exceeds  the  stars  of  heaven/' 
and  he  likens  the  deslmction  of  the  enemies'  cities  to  ^  the 
burning <)f  stubble."  He  celebrates. also  the  burning  of  inou* 
meraUe  women  and  children. 

About  100  &et  to  tlie  east  of  the  buildiKig  last  described^  Mr« 
Lavard  dtacotvered  a  second  temple,  tbe  gateway  of  which,  about 
8  roet  wide^  was  farmed  by  two  colossal  lions  withi  extended 
jaws,  aad  paved  with  one  inscribed  «lab.  The  Hens  were  8 
feet  high  and  18  long,  with  an  inscriptioiL  carved  across  them. 
One  of  Ihem  is  wi&w  in  the  British  Museum^  The  lion  portal 
led  into  a  chamber  57  feet  by  29,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  re*- 
osss^  like  that  in  tbe  opposite  temfde,  paved  with  an  inscribed 
skbast0r  alab  IBi  feet  by  12.  The  inscrifstion  was  nearly  the 
same  as  on  dike  other  monolith.  In  the  earth  above  the  great 
ioB^ribed  slab  w«b  found  a  regal  statue  3  feet  4  inches  high,  re- 
markaUe  as  the  only  statue  '^  in  the  roxmiT  of  this  period  hither^ 
tOf discovered  in  the  xuina  of  lAineveh. 

After  enjoying  the  society  of  a  large  party  of  English  tra*- 
vettsrsyAud  Biovmgand  packing  the  soulpturee  of  both  ruins, 
th«r  heat.of  summer,  and  tne  ague  consequent  upon  it,  drove  Mr. 
Layard  to  the  mountains,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining some  parts  of  Centra)  Kurdistan  which  had  not  been 
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vuftted  br  a»7  Emropean  traveller.  H^  nccofdii^g^  tool^nlMf 
roale  on  hia.way  taatwy  tlte  ruins  and  €tti>ei£9inn  inscriptionsjjp 
and  near  the  city  of  Wan,  or  Yam  Aftar  examining  the  roek 
setilptures  at  the  mouth  of  a  spaeious  natural  cavern  above  Ccun- 
-jdah,  passing  the  spot  where  the  traveller  ScJmlz  was  murdere^ 
ia  1827,  by  a  Kurdish  chief,  and  visiting  a  Jewish  encampmenl^ 
>be  arrived  at  Wao^  escorted  into  the  city  by  a  party  of  irregular 
cavalry  sent  by  the  P^ha  to  welcome  him.  The  city,  coataiil- 
ing  from  12,000  to  15,000  iohabttauts,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a« 
insulated  rock  on  the  borders  of  the  large  and  beautiful  kke^ 
the  same  name.  The  inscriptions  of  Wan,  first  published  by 
Schulz,  are  of  two  distinct  periods,  and  in  the  cuneiform  wri^ 
ing.  The  earliest  are  on  two  square  stones  built  into  a  wall 
near  the  western  gateway  of  the  cJtv ;  but  the  most  important 
are  carved  on  the  southern  face  of  the  isolated  rock,  and  round 
the  entrance  to  a  set  of  excavated  chambers  called  the  Caves  of 
Khorkhor,  They  are  considered  by  Dr.  Hincks*  as  the  records 
of  a  king  whose  name  is  Arghistis,  and  who  celebrates  his  con- 
quests in  a  region  which  seems  to  read  Mana,  The  other  in- 
scriptions are  on  the  northern  face  of  the  rock.f 

Having  copied  the  inscriptions,  and  examioed  numerous  re* 
markable  monuments  i£  antiquity,  which  occupied  bim  a  week, 
Mr.  Layard,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Armenian  bishop,  visited 
the  principal  schools,  of  which  there  was  one  in  the  town,  afid 
four  in  the  suburbs.  More  than  200  children,  of  all  ages,  wei^ 
assembled.  Books  were  so  scarce,  that  there  were  scarcely  a 
acore  in  the  whole  school.  The  first  class  had  a  few  eleer>entar7 
works  on  Astronomy  and  History,  but  only  one  copy  c^  eacb. 
Owing  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  American  missioaaries, 
great  and  beneficial  cliaages  are  taking  place  in  the  Armenian 
Oburcb,  About  fifteen  years  ago  these  excellent  men  opened 
in  Constantinople  the  first  institution  for  Christian  instruction 
on  Protestant  (independent)  principles.  They  selected  from 
different  parts  of  the  empire  a  number  of  young  men,  of  abiUt{fr 
and  character,  whom  they  sent  as  teachers  into  the  provinces, 
and  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners*  of 
the  people,  were  better  fitted  than  strangers  to  sow  atnong  tbctfH 
the  seeds  of  truth  and  knowledge.  The  Armenian  clergy  atig- 
matised  these  persons  as  ^evangelists/'  and  by  calumny  and 
misrepresentation,  enlisted  against  them  tlie  Tm'kish  anthoritiie^. 
The  Beformed  Armenian  Church  having  no  acknowledgfd 
head,  suffered  cruel  persecution^     Many  fell  viotijaw  to  tboir 


*  On  the  InaonptioDs  at  Vtn^  Journal  of  Royal  Anaiic  i^cUty,  vol.  ix,  p.  3H7v 
f  Colonel  RawliD9on^  in  bis  raluable  Memoiiv  {Journ,  At^  iSoc->  vol.  %.  p,  3;},) 
lias  given  a  ti-anslation  of  the  inscription  of  Xerxes,  \*ho  caused  a  tablet  to  he  eti- 
gmweti  in  ««lel)niti«i}  of  hi»  own  and  liia  ikthMr  DwriuB^a  viaiit  (o  Wan. 
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t>p}nvbti6^  and  softfd  we^ '  torCtired  i^wn  in  tb«  Jioas^  of  th^  {jfttri- 
^iHreh^  'while  oth^s  w^e  idi|>risoned '  or  utterly  mimed  in  Om* 
*feaiithKiple  and  the  provinces. 

■"^^I^ir  Stratford  Canning,"  says  Mr.  Lajard,  "  at  length  exerted  his 
*|)OWerfal '  inflnence  to  protect  the  itijared  sect  from  these  wanton 
•eroeltiefl.  Throtigli  hi*  exertions  vaA  those  of  Lord  Cowley,  whtti 
teitiister,  a  irman  was  obtained  from  the  Sultan,  pl^eisg  the^  new 
Proteetant  community  on  the  «ame  Noting  as  the  other  chnrehea  of  Ihe 
■eaipire,  masoning  to  it  a  head,  or  agent,  through  whom  it  could  apply 
tdueatly  to  the  ministers,  and  exteadiag  to  it  o4hef.  privileges  enj(^Qd 
|by  the  Roman  Catholio?  And  Greeks.  T\m  act, of  tolecaAioa  9,nd  ja^- 
-^^ has  given  fresh  vigour  to  the  spirit  of  iuquiry  bred  by  the  American 
^Missionaries.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  towJU  of  any  importance  i^ 
Turkey  without  a  Protestant  community,  an.d  in  moat  of  the  principal 
cities  the  Amerioan  Mission  has  opened  schools,  and  is  educating 
youths  for  the  priesthood.  Fortunately  for  the  caused  many  men  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  of  undoubted  sincerity  from  the  Armenian 
nation,  have  been  associated  with  it,  and  its  success  has  not  been  en- 
dangered, like  that  of  so  many  other  movements  of  the  same  kind,  by 
iirterested  or  hasty  conversions.  Those  who  have  watched  the  efffeots 
that  this  desire  for  improvement  and  for  religious  freedom  is  gradaally 
prodii^og  upon  a  krge  and  importodt  sectioti  ol  the  Ohristiaa  pdpula- 
.lieii'Of  Turkey,  may  lea^nabiy  hope  that  ihe  time  ia  Mot  far  distant 
when  it  uMy  exercise  a  marked  iaduenee  upon  otJier  Christian  e^cts^  ks 
w*elLas  upon  those  who  surrouiul  them ;  preparing  them  for  the  enjoy- 
ipent  of  e;i^tauded  political  privileges,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  pure 
ao^  rational  faith  to  the  East.** — I)i9C0V€rie$^  &c.,  pp,  405,  406, 

Unable  to  oontrol  the  schism  occasioned  by  the  abuses  in 
their  own  Chnrch,  the  Armenian  clergy  have  been  obliged  to 
adept  measures  of  reform^  and  to  erect  -schools  in  most  of  the 
lar^  towns  of  Asia  Minor^  in  oppositioti  to  those  of  the  Amerioan 
•establia^mentd.    The  American  mission  has  now  nativie  agents 
nil  oviEfr  Turkey,  and  Mr.  Layard  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
-of  thehr  admirable  establishment   among  the   Ohaldceans  in 
Oorooihiyah  in  Persia^  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
FeAins.     He  regrets  that  he  was  dbKaed  to  give  np  his  *^  phm 
•^f  vfeitlttg  that  smalt  colony  from  the  New  World,"  and  of 
'  fcearins^  witness,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  a  miember  of  the  Engli^ 
Chur^,  has  dcAve^  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  in  whioh 
their  labonrs  are  carried  on.    **  Forty  or  fifty  schools  have  been 
'Opened  in  the  town  of  Ooroomiyah  and  surrounding  viiltqines. 
•  ^nve  abnaee  that  have  crept  into  this  primitive  and  highly  inter- 
e«l?ng  Ghvroh  are  being  reformed,  and  the  ignorance  of  its 
simpfe  clergy  gradually  dispelled,     A  printing  press,  for  which 
type  has  been  purposely  cut«  now  publishes  for  gem^l  circula- 
tion the  Scriptures,  and  worics  of  education  in  the  dialect  and 
character  peculiaI^  to  the  mountain  tribes.     The  English  Ian- 


gm^  has  be^n  planled  in:  the  beaft  of  Asia^  andthe  beneflu  of 
knowledge  aj?0  ei^lea^ed  to  a  racewbieh  a  fe^  years  agoimui 
almoftt  unknown  even  by  iMune  to  Europe.'^  *  ^ 

On  bi§  return  to  Mo^ul,  tliroogh  an  interesting  eonntr^^  Mr; 
Layard  visited  a  r^matkable  chaooh  at  MartJui  a'Umra,  in  thM 
valley  oi  Jelu^  It  is  «aid  to  be  tbe  oldest  ia  the  NeMoriatt 
mountains,  and  having  been  the  only  one  tkati  eseaped  tto 
ravage!  of  the  Kurds^it  eontaioied  all  its  anoieni  famiintim^abd 
omameats.  Both  the  church:  and  the  vestibule  were  m*  tbtekt^ 
hung  with  China  vases,  innumerable  betts  jinglbgidisoofdAiilt^ 
wben  set  in  motion,  porcelain  birds'  and  animals^  groMsqtie 
figures  in  bronae,  fragments  of  glass  cliiindelieR,  two  ^rthrob 
pairs  of  old  bullion  epaulets,  that  the  ceiling  was  comj^letol^f 
concealed  by  them*  He  was  as^fured  that  the*  Ohina  bow4s  and 
jars  had  been  brought  from  the  distant  empire  of  Cathay  by 
those  early  missionariies  of  the  Chaldsean  Church,  (hat  carried 
the  gospel  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  thus  referring  tbeitv 
to  the  sixth  and  aeveatb  centnries,  when  the  Neatorian  Ch«rok 
flourished  in  China^ 

,  ^^w  and  important  discoveriesweto  made  at  Koi^unjik  dar<^ 
ing  Mr.  Layacd's  absence.  Iir  a  long  loamf  two  ^  wbMe  skkss^ 
were  140  and  other  two  only  U6  feet  1«^,  its  ibur  emmncos 
were  formed  by  colossal  hutnan-faeaded  bulls,  and  thd  bas^reiiefb' 
on  the  paneling  were  parttctilariy  interesting.  They  vepredenied' 
as  usual  a  campaign  and  a  victory,  in  a  country  traversed  by  n 
great  river  filled  with  crabs  and  fish  of  vaiioas  kinds.  On  M^ 
side  of  the  river^  Sennacherib,  in  ius  goi^i^as  war  chariot,  re^ 
oeived  the  captives,  and  ^^  it  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
^^  that  this  was  alaKxst  the  only  figure  of  the  king  which  had  not 
been  wantonly  nmtilated*^  There  is.  no  inscrijption  ^to  iderttitff 
the  country,  but  Mr.  Layard  thinks  that  tbe  river  ts  the  8bat- 
el- Arab,  formed  by  the  juootioo  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 'Ageism 
In  one  of  the  other  adjacent  chambers  the  sculptured -waits' 
had  been  burned  to  li<De,  while  in  another  the  ecolptmres  kad" 
partly  escaped  the  general  wredc  On  the  western  sido-of'lius 
great  hall  already  mentioned^  tfaero  were  tluee  «iitraneefi^  tM 
centre  one  being  formed  by  a  pair  of  winged  bulls  ifi  fesfeiUAflro^ 
limestone*  Behind  this  oentral  one  th^ne  were  other  two  simUar 
wtranees  leading  into  aspnrate  rooms.    ^<  Tbeve  w<#re  thito,'' 

XMr»  Lizard,  ^^  three  magmfioent  portals,  one  belind  t^ 
f  eaeb  formed  by  winged  buUs  faecog  tke  same  way,  and 
all  looking  towards  the  great  hall ;  the  laigest  coloau,  these  in 
front)  being  above  18  &et  high,  and  the  smaHest  about*  lit."^ 
^<  It  would  be  difficmh,'"  he  iidds,  ^  to  eoneeive  any  lAtenribr 
arohitectural  arrangement  i»ore  imposing  than  this  triple  growp 
of  gigantic  forms  as  seen  in  perspective  by  those  who  9tbod  in 


the.oentoe  o£  the  halVdimlj  Vigbted  itiim  above,  and  harmo- 
McmdjcolonFed  corovitolakl,  tin  the  cbehiAJBM  in  th^  temple 
of  Solomon,  with  gold.''  Tkei  buB^oeliefs  fibund  intbede  <^hamberft 
yrtfe.pittiiip  int-uagdienls^  f«i}i;iikuiy  arranged  and  mnhb^rbdi 
»iid  fQconpied  nearly  taf  lamdced  dases;  Under  the  ihnperintendJ* 
«a«eef  Mr.  Sumsion  they  were  adraii^ablyjiut  together,  and  now 
^And  in  the  Brttish  Museum. 

'  Haviini;  done  so  much  at  Nimrovd.  and  Kouyunjik,  Mr.  Layard 
deteritnitftd  upon  devoting  the  winter  to  researches  among  the 
great  monnds  of  Southern  Mesopotacmia^  and  the  particular  ex- 
^n^inaAiop  of  iB^yIon«  In  order  to  ovoid  any  collision  with  the 
Arabss.  he  engaged  a  Bedouin  chi^  to  |n;otect  bis  party,  and  be 
aOomdJB^  set  out  on  thft  18th  October,  in  one  of  the  primitive 
titflselabr  whiish'  the^  trade  of  the  oornitry  is  carried  on.  Crofes^ 
ifig  the  n^amin^rapMs-ofAwa},  the  great  dam  Mrbich  stretches 
^Giroaa  the  Tig^  thev' 'floated-  in  their  rafts  through  the  great 
aU«vial  plaflfflft  of  Obaldsea.  At  -Eski,  6r  old  Baghdad,  they  saw 
ihe'fibgiilari'towei*,  about  300  feet  high,  which  rises  above  thel 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  round  which,  on  the  btitslde,  there? 
winds  hn  asoemdtng  way  Iiko  the  spiral  of  a  screw.  Kear  the 
8a03«  place,  asid  abutdng  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  watt 
or  rannpfirt  of  Nimroud.  Farther  down  the  river  they  descry 
the  Iwo^lded  domes  and  four  statcfy  minarets  of  the  mosque 
0f  £iathtmain.  The  Ti^is  widens  fts  they  advance,  and  its  cur- 
rent, beoomea  almost  motioaless.  A  pincMsbaped  eone  of  snowy 
wJuiteoess  riMPg  t»  the  right,  anarks  tlie  tomb  of  the  lovely 
Zobeide^:  tbe  Queen  of  HaTban-akKeshed.  A  mosque  cut  in 
two  ne?dt  appears.  Ookoved  cupolas  and  minarets  rise  6n  all 
skksi  above  the  palms.  The  trees  are  sucdeeded  by  a  long  line  of 
aliid4yuilt  houses.  The  paiace  of  the  OoVemor  next  arrests  the 
eye,  and  passing  thrbo^  a  eifaav  bridge  of  boats,  the  rafts  bear- 
ing tke  k^etords  of  andent  Assyria^  and  the  distinguished 
tmyeller  who  discovered  them,  ^^  anchor  beneath  the  spreading 
ibIdlB  of  the  British  flag,  opposite  a  handsome  bufldmg,  not 
ciKPiriJing  into  ruins  like  its  iveighbonrs,  but  kepi  in  repair  by 
Eitropean  xeaidentB^-^thed welting  of  the  Eivglish  Ootisnl^Gene- 
valf  gtid.i)olitical  agent  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Baghdad, 
-rrtbe  residence  of  Oolonel  KawKaaon,  then  in  England.^ 

.After  «pendinf$  'a  week  at  Baghdad,  Mr.  Layard  left  it  on 
tbe^  5tib  Deeefnber.  Owing  to  tinB*  overflowing  of  the'  river,  tlie 
^^A^\q  /aimnti!y4*o«Dd  tka  citf  was  a  swamp ;  and  ifter  fording 
ditchfiSi  wadiag'tbitiQ^  water  and  deep  mad,  and  crbssing  wide 
stmmM'by  craxj  bridges  d^  boats,  Mr.  Layard.  then  .struggling 
^b  wtermittsnt  ierer,  reached  Kban-v-Md,  the  fivst  habttaMe 
oivravmnaerat  «n  the  road.  In  tha  mddle  of  tbe^  spacious  eourt- 
yprdy  rectUling  on  oarpete  npon^  a  i-aised  platform,  he  fonnd 
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Tknmir  Mirsa,  one  of  the  exiled  Perstan  pritrceS)  sorronndedfa^i 
hawks  on  perehet^  and  by  namerous  attendants^  eaoh  bearin)^  & 
falcon  on  his  wrist     Oar  audior  is  thus  led  to  give  a  verjr  in*^ 
teresting  account  of  the  falconry  of  the  East^  of  which  that:  of 
the  gazelle  \iill  interest  the  reader : — 

"  The  falconry,"  eaye  Mr.  Layard,  "  in  which  Easterns  take  most^ 
delight,  is  that  of  the  gazelle.     For  this  very  noble  and  exciting  sporty 
the  falcon  and  greyhound  must  be  trained  to  hunt  together,  by  a  pro- 
cess unfortunately  somewhat  cruel.     In  the  first  place,  the  bird  is 
taught  to  eat  its  daily  ration  of  raw  meat  fastened  on  the  stuffed  head 
of  a  gazelle.     The  next  step  is  to  accustom  it  to  look  for  its  food  be- ' 
tween  the  horns  of  a  tame  gazelle.     The  distance  between  the  animal 
and  the  fklcener  is  daily  increased,  untii  the  hawk  will  seek  its  meal  ' 
when  abont  half  a  mile  of*.     A  greyhound  is  now  loosed  upon  the  * 
ganlle,  the  fiiicon  being  flown  at  the  same  tia».     When  the  aaimal  » 
seoed,  which  of  course  soon  takes  plaoe^  its  throat  is  cut,  and  the/ 
hawk  is  fed  with  a  part  of  its  flesh.     After  thus  sacrificing  throe 
gazelles^  the  education  of  the  falcon  and  greyhound  is  declared  to  he  ' 
complete.     The  chief  art  in  the  training  is  to  teach  the  two  to  signal  ^ 
out  the  san)e  gazelle,  and  the  dog  not  to  injure  the  falcon  when  strug- 
gling on  the  ground  with  the  quarry.     The  greyhound,  however,  soou 
learns  to  watch  the  movements  of  its  companion,  without  whose  as- 
sistance it  could  not  capture  its  prey. 

"  The  falcon,  when  loosed  from  its  tresses,  flies  steadily  and  near 
the  ground  towards  the  retreating  gazelles,  and  marking  one,  soon 
separates  it  from  the  herd.     It  then  darts  at  the  head  of  the  affrighted 
animal,  throws  it  to  the  ground,  or  only  checks  it  in  its  rapid  coarse. 
Tbe  greyhound  rarely  oomes  up  before  the  blow  has  been  more  thaa 
onoe  repeated.    The  falconer  then  hastens  to  secure  the  qanrry^   Should  * 
the  dog  not  succeed  in  capturing  the  gazelle  after  it  has  been  atmok  - 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the  hawk  will  generally  sulk  and  refuse  to 
hunt  any  longer*     I  once  saw  a  very  powerful  falcon  belonging  to  , 
Abde  Pasha  hold  a  gazelle  until  the  horsemen  succeeded  in  speariqg  * 
the  animal.     The  fleetness  of  the  gazelle  is  so  great,  that,  without  the  , 
aid  of  the  hawk,  very  few  dogs  can  overtake  it,  unless  the  ground  be  . 
heavy  after  rain. 

**  The  pursuit  of  the  gazelle  with  the  falcon  and  hound  over  the 
boundless  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarat-  ^ 
ing  and  graceful  of  sports,  displaying  equally  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
horse,  the  dog,  and  the  bird." — D^coveries,  pp.  481-8. 

Mr«  Layard  spent  the  following  day  at  the  encampment  of 
Abde  Pasdia,  who  entertained  him  with  a  hawking*  party^  and 
gave  him  letters  to  the  principal  chiefi  of  the  southern  tribes. 
After  leaving  the  camp,  and  resting  abont  four  hours  amid  dry 
canals  and  ancient  mounds,  they  saw  to  the  south  a  huge  hm^ 
with  flat  top  and  perpendicular  aides,  rising  abruptly  from  an 
alluvial  plain.     This  was  the  mound  of  Babel,  the  Mujelib^  (the 
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£asr  of  Bich)  op  ^  oveutnmed.'^*  To  this  vast  moand  suc^ 
coedffd  k»ig  imdulating  heaps  of  earth)  bricks^  and  pottery,  ren*' 
dernij^  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous  waste.  ^^  Owls 
start:  firoai  the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackall  skulks 
through  the  furrows.  Truly  ^  the  fi^lory  of  kin^oms,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  is  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lie  there ; 
and  their  houses  are  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  dwell 
there,  and  satyrs  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  cry  in  tneir  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleas- 
ant places;'  for  her  day  has  come."t 

On  arriving  at  Hillah,  a  town  with  about  8000  or  9000  in** 
habitants,  and  having  a  few  half-^rumed  mosques  and  public  baths  , 
for  its  principal  buildings,  Mr.  Layard  placed  workmen  on  the 
two  most  important  moottds^  the  Babel  of  the  Arabs,  (the 
Mnjeltb^  of  Rich,)  and  the  Mujelib^,  (the  Kasr  of  the  same 
tnmller,)  having  abandoned  his  plan  of  excavating  in  the  Bira 
Ifittiroud  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  In 
the  great  mound  of  Babel  Mr.  Layard  found  several  entiro 
coffins  with  skeletons  more  or  less  entire,  glass  bottles,  glazed 
earthenware,  and  remains  of  solid  masonry  with  the  superscrip- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the  Kasr  he  was  equallv  unsuccess- 
ful. He  found  only  a  fragment  of  limestone,  on  which  were  parts 
of  two  figures,  undoubtedly  gods,  with  a  few  rudely-engraved 
g^ins  and  enamelled  bricks.  The  laat  ruin  which  our  author 
examined  was  a  mound  of  great  extent,  called  Jumjuma,  and  by 
otiMfs  Amran.  In  various  trenches  which  he  opened  he  could 
fiad  no  traoa  of  an  edifice  of  any  kind.  Along  with  some 
spMBieiis  of  glass,  terra  ootta  figures,  lamps  and  jars  of  the  time 
of  the  8eie«ictdce,  Mr.  Layard  fovnd  ^^  five  cups  or  bowls  of 
eMthenware,  and  firagments  of  others  covered  on  the  inner  sur- 
feee  with  letters  written  in  a  kind  of  ink."  The  characters  re- 
semble the  Hebrew,  and  have  been  decyphered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
EHis  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Layard  has  given  fac-similes 
of  the  originals,  with  Mr.  Ellis's  translation  of  these  books, 
whjjch  are  Jewish  relics  relating  to  the  Jews  in  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  and  therefore  especially  interesting  to  biblical  students. 

In  these  excavations  Mr.  Layard  was  not  able  to  trace  the 

Sneral  plan  of  any  one  edifice.     ^^  No  sculptures  or  inscribed 
ibs  wese  dscovered^  and  scarcely  a  detadied  figure  in  stone, 
oPAaoUtary  tablet,  has  been  dug  out  of  the  vast  heaps  of  rub- 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xi.  pp.  210,  2U,  where  we  have  given  a  full  deicrip- 
tioti  of  the  Mujelib^  and  Birs  Nimroud. 
f  fttSi^  xMi,  \  M2.    6ee  .leremiah  {.  S9. 
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bisb."    ^^  Bftbybo  is  falletty  19  fallen ;  mtd  aH  the  gtaven  in 
of  her  gods  He  hath  brokea  unto  the  gioond." 

On  the  l^h  January  Mr^.  Layard  left  Baby^i>  to^  wit  tjbe 

Seat  rniiM  of  NifiSi^r^  and  otiierB,  ia  the  ^wtii  of  Meaopotamyi. 
r.  Lofttia  had  vkited  the  vMAt  impi^tanAf  of  theiru  aiMl  Wl 
broi^t  home  from  Wnr^  a  highly  intereiling  oolleetlen^of 
antiqmtiet,  now  in  the  British  Muaenm*  Niffer,  which  Mr. 
Layard  first  visiled;  cansista  of  a  eolleotion  of  mounds  of  unequpd 
height  aad  irregular  ibrm.  The  high  oone  at  the  n/»rtb4iiPt 
oerner  he  considers  as  the  remains  of  a  square,  house  c<matniefetd 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  It  is  called  by  Uie  Arabs  the  Bint^ekAmeor, 
or  the  ^^  Daughtier  of  the  Frtnee.''  The  briek^  am  ijiscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  king^  and  of «  city  vfaicb  Oobnel  Bawlia^ea 
reads  Tel  Anis,  the  Telano  of  geographers.  The  only  diaop- 
Yeries  «rhtch  were  here  made  were  oeUaof  >briek^vrerk  eeotain- 
iag  humtin  remains-^many  earthenware  vaees^  jafs.glMed  Aad 
phiin^  and'  a  pottery  siuwophegtts  of  a  rick  blue^  emour«  On 
account  of  the  distorbed  state  <tf  the  oonnhy  Mr.  Layaodidfed 
not  even  atteiiq)t  to  visit  the  ruins  at  W«rh»,  wfaieh  Md  b^&A 
partially  examined  fay  Mr.  Laftos^  md  he  j^tumed  to  Bagfadiuly 
visittng  OB  bis  way  the  rmn  of  Zibbltyab>  which  rises  fitpn 
a  heap  of  nsbbisb  in  the  eenttfe  of  the  desort,  and  pftssin||  t|\e 
great  ruin  of  Ctesiphon,  a  palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  conaietilPg 
of  ^' a  vaulted  hall  150  feet  in  ^th,  aad  about  106  feeibhigh^ 
ftirming  the  centre  of  the  building."  w 

On  Mr.  Layard's  retvra  to  Mosd,  ho  found  that  fomr  iMw 
chambens  had  beea  diseeveced  to  the  north  q£  die  cendal 
halL  In  two  of  the  has^reUefii  found  in  tbediambevaoii  the 
nortiieom  side  of  the  eame  odifioe  is.iiepresented  ^a 'battle.  liK  a 
man^)  and  in  others  is  represented  the  oonqaest  of  ft  netien, 
where  ^^  the  Assyrians  had  phmderei  their  temples,  and  w0xe 
now  carryiag  away  their  ideb,"  as  asserted  in  holy  writ**^  ^f  Of 
a  trntfa,  Lord,  die  kings  of  Assyria  hatre  bid  WHiste  all  the^iM^ 
tion%  and  ibeir  ooamtries,  and  have  cast  their  gods  iiite  the  fffe, 
fior  they  wove  ne  flod%  h«t  the  ^iverii  of  menVi  nands,  w#odt Aid 
stone ;  therefore  uiey  have  destroyed  them.'*^  b 

Aftsr  desoiibinii^^eireral  intcceaftieg  Aoiymn  rifJiei^  ,ewiioi  of 
them  Greek  and  BoBsan,  foond  in  otlwr.chaabeAi.at  K««jy9il)ik, 
Mf.  Layaffd  gives  m  acoennt  of  Ua.  exeairatUHis  beside,  tfcenso** 
eaHed  tomb  ^  tbe  ptophet  Jonafa^  wlwh.forsas.'parifpf  th^^^eviat 
grenp  of  roins  at  Hebbi  Yunua,  opparile  Mosnl^;  laad  4ijke 
£[anyunjik,  in  the.  line  of  the  enclosed  walls,  Th&  sanetityiof 
the  place  HMude  it  dangerous  to  excayate  openly*  .but  Mr.  IiajW^ 

•  JtnikWxatvine,  IS. 


Ertffraved  Cylinders  c;nd  Otm$.         •  ^89 

^  btttibg  heftlpd  thtft  the  owndr  tof  ohe  of  the  Iftrg^st  dwellings  in  ihe 

village  wished  to  make  serdaubi,  or  under-groand  apdrttoentB, 

'^r  tsnmmer^  oflfered,  through  \m  a^nt,  to  dig  them  for  \Ata^  on 

conditjon  that  he  should  hanre  all  the  objects  discovered  during 

I  the  exeaviition.     I»  this  way  he  was  enaUed  to  examine  >a  part 

'*of  thi^  mound^  but  he  found  only  tlie  walls  of  a  chamber  panefl- 

^led  with  inscribed  bnttmaotilptared  alabaster  slabs^  containing 

*lhe  narde  of  ^^rhaddon.    Since  Mr.  Layard'ft  return  to  Eng- 

'  knd  an  inhabitant  of  the  villa^,  in  digging  the  foundations  of 

i'M8>h6uae,  uncovered  a  pair  of  colossal  human^headed  bulls^  and 

(two  figures  of  the  Assynan  Hereuks  daVin^  the  lion^  similar  to 

^>thoBe  in  the  Louvre.    Kival  anrtiquarieB  having  quarrelled  abont 

'^their  claims  to  tfaeae  sculptures,  they  wem  sdssed  by  the  Turkish 

antliotities.  '  ' 

'     At  the  villajge  of  Bhereef  Khan,  three  miles  north  of  Konyun- 

S,  Mr^  Layard  found  the  remains  o£  m  buildiiig  with  ine^cib^ 
cks^  containing  the  ilamee  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 
Otber  bricks  mention  a  temple  dedicated  to  Marsy  or  some  odier 
Assyrian  deity^^ir^  according  to  Oolong  Rawlimson/to  Neptune, 
<Mr  Noah.  From  two  inscribed  Sm^one  slrt«  found  among 
the  ruins,  it  appears  that  a  palace  was  ereeted  dn  this  spot  by 
Bsaarhftddonior  his  aon,  ana  that  the'^name  of  the  pl$ee  was 

■'TPiffbisi.'  •    '  '■■•..■. 

'    I&.  Layard  cond«de8<the  twen^fifth  chapter  <X  his  work 
with  an  interesting;  notice,  illustrated  by  many  drawings,  of  a 

''large  collection  or  en^\^  cylinders,  or  gems, 'from  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  Their  size  varies  from  j^th  of  an  incn  to 
2  inches.    Their  form  is  either  oircolflir  or  barrei-«haped,  and 

'  their  material  lapis^lnsulL  rock-crystel,  cornelian,  amethyst, 
^"hhiieedony,  agate^  onyx,  jasper^  serpentine,  sienite,  oriental  ala- 
baster, i^reen  felspar,  and  inematite.    The  sulg^ts  are  religious 

'  or  historic,  and  oelong  to  several  distinct  periods.  The  most 
ancient  are  those  of  the  time  of  the  king  wno  built  the  oklest 
of  the  edifices  discovered  at  Nineveh.  Ooknel  BawHnson  had 
•found  on  one  from  Shereef-*Khan  the  names  of  two  ef  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  earty  Nimroud  king. 

Having  thus  described  the  monuments  and  relics  discovered 

'  in  'Assyrb  and  Babylonia,  Mr.  Layard  devotes  his  twenty^sixth 
or  concluding  chapter  to  a  general  account  of  the  resolta  of  the 

*  esceavations,  m  eo  ikr  as  tbey  ar^  calonlafed  ^^  to  increase  our 
acamintanoe  with  the  history  of  Assyria,  'Mid  to  illustrate  the 

W  r^^on,  the  arts,  emid  the  manneKS,  of  the  inhabitanta.?'    These 

'*''^iM^kg  have  been  obtamed  by*tfae  unit^  researdtcs  ef  BngUsh 
eebolars,  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  Mr,  Layard  him- 
self.    Mr.  De  Saulcy,  and  other  diatinguished  foreign  writers, 
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have  eontributed  their  labours ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  give 
any  notice,  nor  was  Mr.  Layard,  of  their  particular  discove- 
ries. Mr.  Layard  has  purposely  omitted  giving  any  account 
of  the  various  processes  adopted  in  decyphering  these  ancient 
monuments^  ana  has  confined  himself  to  a  brief  notifoe  of  ihe 
chnmological  and  historical  facts  which  they  sanction.  Tfae^ 
facts  are  given  in  three  tables.  The  fint  contains  the  EngUsht 
version  of  the  royal  names  hitherto  discovered^  according  te 
Colonel  Bawlinson  and  Pr.  Hincks,  the  principal  monumetlift^ 
on  which  thev  were  found,  and  the  approximate  date  of  the  reigo 
of  the  severu  kings*  The  second  contains  the  mpst  important 
proper  and  geographical  names  which  have  been  identified  witn 
those  in  the  Bible,  their  forms  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  cuneiT 
form  letters,  being  given  for  the  use  of  the  byblioal  stud^it 
The  CAerd  table  contains  the  names  of  the  thirteen  great  gods  ol 
Assyria,  with  their  readings  according  to  Dr.  Euncks.  The 
Assyrian  chronology  in  the  first  cf  these  tables^  which  we  give 
below,  i*ests  upon  the  identification  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  men- 
tioned in  the  grand  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum  with  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel,  a  result  obtained  simultaneoudy  by  Dr.  fiUncks 
and  Colonel  Bawlinson,  though  first  published  by  Dr.  ESncks.* 
Jehu  ascended  the  throne  about  885  B.c»y  uul  it  follows^  on 
grounds  which  we  cannot  detml  here,  that  die  date  of  the  reign 
of  the  early  Aasfvian  king  who  buiit  the  nort^^-west  palaoe  at 
Nimrond,  and  wnose  son  erected  the  centre  P&I&oe^  vA  raised 
the  gfeat  obelisk^  most  be  about  1121  bxl  The  foUowing  is  a 
copy  of  the  first  of  the  preoedkig  tables,  omitting  the  names  of 
the  kings  in  euneiferm  charactera.  The  letter  K.  is  affixed  fco 
Colonel  BawKnson's  readings,  and  EL  to  tlu»e  of  Dr.  EQnoka  ^^ 

Names  of  Assyrian  Kings  in  the  Inscriptions  from  Nineveh* 


Conjootuml  Reading. 


Dercdto,  (R.) 
DivanakhkR.DivaDuriiih, ) 
(H.)  { 

AjiakWv^-beih^hm,  (R.) 
Sbimish-bal-Bithkira,  (H,) 
Mardokeinpad  t  (R.^ 
MafieMimordMjns  t  (R.) 

AdmmnelMlt  t.  (R.} 

Anaku  Mermlach,  (R) 
8blmi8bBiir,(H.) 
(8nn  ef  pm^iiig^) 


Whero  found. 


Ap|m)iilknata 
Pa(«orM9L 


Pavemeut  tilab,  B.  Museum. 

Staadard  iuacriptioo,  Nimvoud,  ^c. 

j  Skiba  from  temples  in  north  of  mtmni  \ 
\     of  Nimroud  ;  Baviau  tablets,  &c    j 

>-  A  e^lind^r  from  3hereef-Kbaii«  - 

{Standard,  insoriptiQiiy  bricks,  ^t*  from  ) 
N.  West  PaUce^  Kimroud.  j 

Idem. 


1250  B.a 
1200  Kq. 

1150  &c. 

1060  B.C. 
960  ».e. 


*  Xh*.  HinckB  bas  found  in  tbc  aatne  obelisk  the  name  of  Hasael,  whom  Qm 
Almfgfhty  eommamied  Elijah  to  anoint  kinj  of  Stria. 


BUtwy^  ef  Ae  Decn/pkering  Proetsaet. 
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CooSectural  Beading. 


Spurdimiipftlas  I.  (R.) 
A^urakhba],  (H.) 
^8oiiofpv<M»diog.) 

pivanabar.  (H.) 
Shamas  Adar,  (R.) 

Balda»i|(H.) 
Aahurkish  !  (H.) 

r  J^ul,  or  Tiglath-PUeser. 

Sargoo. 
Sdnnacberib. 

(Son  of  preoedlng.) 
JBMshacUloB. 

(Son  of  precediug.) 
Sardanapaltis  III.  (R.) 
Adharakbbal,(a) 

(SoBofprecadiog.) 
(Son  of  preceding.) 

Sbamislukhadon  I  (H.) 


Wtxert  found. 


(Standard  inscription, bricks^  &c.  from  ] 
<     N.  W.    Palace,    Nimrond;    Ahoti\ 

i  Centra   Palace,    Nimrood;    obelitk,1 
bricks;  Kalah-Sherghot ;  Baashiekha.  j 
Pavement  slab,  upper  chamber,  N!m-1 
poiid.  j 

Idem. 

Slab  from  tomiel  of  Negoub. 
Idem. 
/  PHYement  riatnaiid  slab  bvikinto  the 
X     S.W,  Palace,  Nimroud, 
Khorsabad  ;  Nimroad ;  Karamless,  &c. 


y  KouyuQJik,  &c. 


JT  &  W.  Pabcfib  Nimroud,  Kebbi  YunoB ;  1 
I     Shereef-Khan.  j 

Kouymjik;  Shefeef-Khan. 


DataufBdpi. 


{ 


South-east  edifice,  Nimroud. 

{Black  stone  in  possMBion  of  Lotd 
Aberde«u 


fO»a& 

870  B.C. 
840  B^ 

750B.C. 

722  B.a 
70?^B.c; 
716  <H0 

990  KC^! 


Owing,  Ave  presume,  to  the  fprest  length  to  vdbioh  Mr.  Layr 
ord's  Tolume  has  ecrtended,  he  has  ^'  not  given  any  aoeonnt  of  the 
VarioQs  processes  adopted  in  decyphering  the  tnsoriptioas^  and  of 
the  steps  gradually  nuide  in  the  investigation."  Wo  are  unwilling 
to  leave  our  readers  in  total  darkness  on  this  branch  of  the  sui^ 
ject,  and  shall  thetvfbre  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
means  by  which,  to  use  Colonel  R^diinson's  expression^  the 
inscriptiuns  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  been  rendered  legi^ 
ble,  and  of  the  different  persons  by  whom  the  art  has  been 
created. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
Greek  translation  on  the  Bosetta  stone  that  Young,  Champol- 
lion,  and  others  were  led  to  decypher  the  hieroglyphic  writing 
of  £gypt.  In  like  manner,  it  was  by  the  Persian  texts  of  the 
trifingual,  and  triliteral  cuneifbrm  inscriptions  engraven  on  the 
rocks  at  Hamadan,  Van,  and  Behistun;  or  sculptui^  on  th6 
walls  of  the  ancient  palaces  at  FersepoKs  and  Pasargadse,  that 
antiquaries  and  philologists  have  been  enabled  to  interpret  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions.  The  first  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  in  such  researches  was  to  obtain  accurate  copies  of 
the  inscriptions  themselves.  In  order  to  preserve  the  inscriptions 
from  injury,  they  were  necessarily  engraven  at  a  height  from 
the  grouna  which  it  was  difficult,  and  often  dangerous  to  reach. 
We  have  heard  Colonel  Rawlinson  describe  the  process  of 
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shmding  for  hoars  under  a  baraing  sna.icm  the  oteps '^  m 
laditT^  or  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  a  vock^  copying  an  iat)js»9iivfta 
langiuige;,  gometimea  nearijoUitenrted^  :ano  wt».  havn  j^cqii^T- 
seeti  that  Mr.  Layard  Jesqaemnced  great ^dvffiimltQr  An  totfyuM^^ 
the  Bavian  inscrmttoas^  kmered)  «s:  iid  vas^  ibj.h^pe^^^.AbQ^^ 
wkh  *  ^^giddjdepth'^  below  Jbh%  stimdinf^  in  <«  odnatrdmin 
poAtien,  upon  a  ledge  soabedjr  6  inobee  Tvide.  ^  SchiilsE^'  tibenoif^ 
tortoiMte' traveller  who  ^rua  nnirdered  m  Aroienia;  ohtmn^'' 
sewrall  of  the  insoiititiioasat' Watn  rwUh  4  telescope:  r.  and  Gtdwftl - 
BawUnaon  ih&rmsins^  that^ while  Mr.  Wealdrgaard  .^ras  Ktowleilif 
with  copying,  br^  means  of  a  telesoope^,  the. celebrated  iflatdpri 
tion  at  Nab9h4*JRKistafii)  over  the  rock-hewn  aepniehre  c^. 
Darius,  thelate  Mr.  Tsokep  descended  by  rope^  £rom  the ^wnr . 
mit  cf  the  oli£^  copyinig  the  writing  while  ^^ftwirlging.in  mid-^ 
air^''^--^a  perilous  position  which  he  (wcnpted  &r  several  :lH)iwrs 
dnriiig  five  8uc<dessira  days^  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  do* 
car»rf  for  his  work. 

The  first  step  in  decyphering  the  As^rian  and-  Persisn  in^- 
seription^  was  taken  by  Pto&ssor  Grot^end,  in  a  memoir  re^d 
to  tne  Koyal  Sodety  of  Gottingen  in  1803.  He  sncoe^ed  in^ 
deoyphering  the  names  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  Darius,  and  Hys- 
taspes,  and  tfaais  obtained  the  true  determinatiaQ  of  nearly  a  third 
of  the  entire  sdphabet,  thus  supplying,  in.  Colonel  BawJinson's: 

rion,  a  ^re  and  ample  basis  for  further  .research.    M«  Su  , 
tin  took  up  the.  inquiry  as  it  was  left  by  M.  Gtrote&nd,  but; 
added  little  to  his  lalwnrs.    In  1826  Professor  Bask  -discovered 
the  two-ebaractees  Depres«>ting  M  and  N^  which  led  to  several 
importaiit  results.    M;  Bumonf,  in  18&6,  added  several  interest* 
ing  disooveries  respeotinff  the  Hamadan  inscripticms ;  .and  Pro- 
fessor Lassen  in  his  woi^  on  the  Persepolis  inscriptions,  pqb^  i 
lisbed  at  Berne  in  1836,  supplied  such  an  identification  of  «t. 
least  twelve  characters,  as  m9j,  almost  entitle  him^  in  Cobnel  t 
Bawlinson's  opinnn,  ^^  to  contest  with  Professor  Grotefentd  the  i 
palm  of  alphabetical  diaeovery." 

While  resicBng  at  Keitnanshah  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Persia,  Colonel  Bawlinson,  so  early,  as  1835,.  undertook  the 
investigation  lof  the  cuneifoErni;  chanicter.    AH  that  be  then  knew  } 
was,  that  Professor  Garotefend  had  decyphered  the  nfimes  o^  the  » 
early  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  ActMsmenes^  and  in  aubmitn- 
ting  to  analysis  the  Hamadan  inscriptions,  x^opied  by  hin^seU*,.h^ 
cbtamed  the  same  results  as  Professor  GrroteAmd,  and  by  a  process 
of  nearly  the  same  kind.    In  1836  the  Behistun  biscriptions  and 
the  tablets  of  Elwand  furnished  him  with  the  native  forms  of 
Arsames,  Ariaramnea^  Teispes,  Achsemenes,  and  Persia,  which 
enabled  him  to  eonstruot  «n  alphabet  with  eighteen  chaaraetet-a. 
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Is  li^TOolond  RnwlinsQikdrandinitted  to  tbe  Asiatic  godoty 
hift^tMRidatian  o£the  first  paragrapfaaof  the  Behirtun  iaacriplion 
-^^afagr8|>h8  wholly  inexphcdble  aocofifiDg^  to  the  Aj^e^ois  of 
G^^ftC^Amd'imdStw  Martin. .  Bynwanstsf  M«.BumoUfs. memoir 
ori  tise  inderipti(>na  at  Hamadan^  wbidi  CbloneL  Eawttnsoi^  ra*< 
ctfmd^tft  Teheran  in  I9ft8^  hn  foiund  that  be  )iad  been  antioir 
paMd  wiMH^of  the  improvement  wUidi  hehad  owde  to  tk^ 
system  ^  M.  St.  Martin^  and  witb  the  aid  of  tibe>  ^  lununietis 
critt^iie"^  of  M.  Bornoni^  and  the  examknliDn  of  the  Perse* 
p^lfoto  kiftonptions,  be  wes  soon  afierwairds  enabled  to  complete. 
th0  alphabet  ^hiob  he  has  employed  in  bis  ti*aiisIattona  ot  tbe 
ctilieirorm  inscriptions  published  in  1847.  Having  done  everj 
jttMA^  to  the  labonrs  of  his  preiteeessors  in  tb&  memoir  oa  tbe : 
subject  trhich  he  drew  np  in  Idd9,*  Cobnel  Rawlinson  mstly 
cmtm  to  have  been  the  fiivt  ^^  to  present  to  the  wotrld  a  literal 
aifd  dorrebt  grammatical  translation  of  nearly  200  lines  (since 
augmented  to  about  400)  of  cuneiform  writing,  a  memonal  of 
the  time  of  Dirius  Hystaspes*" 

Ffom  hk  lettered  seclusion  at  Biighdad^  where  Cobnd 
Bttwlinson  was  carrying  on  these  iaitere^tmg  researches^  be  was. 
suddenly  called  to  an  important  office  in  Aigfaanistany  where  he 
remained.till  December  1^43,  when  he  fouad  himself  again  at 
Baghdad,  eag^r  to  resume  the  fascinating  studies^  from  which 
he  nad  been  removed  at  the  call-  of  his  couatry.  iFcom  Mr. 
Westergaard,  the  celebrated  Seansorit  scboiar,  who  had  visited' 
Persia  in  1843,  he  obtained  several  new  inscriptions  &om  Per- 
sepolis,  irom  which  he  derived  much  assistance  m  his  subsequent 
inquiries^  Jacquet  and  Beer  had^  in  1887-8,  discovered  two  new 
characters,  and  Professor  Lassen  bad,  from  the  inscriptions  given 
to  him  by  Westergaard,  published  the  whole  series,  with  an 
amended  text  and  revised  translation.  Colonel  Bawlmson's 
translations  Iwd  been  already  completed  when  he  necei^^  Pro- 
fessor Lassen's  work,  and  they  are  published  in  his  celebrated 
znemoir  ''On  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,''  illustrated  wii^ eight  laiige 
eir^vifigs  of  the  mseriptions  thenischres^  occupying  the  whole 
of  4he  tenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boy^l  Asiatie  Society. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  has  since  published  f^  A  Commentary  on  the 
Cutielfbrm  ^  Insoriplions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  induding 
Headings  of  the  Inserrptton^  on  the  Nimn>ud  Obelisk,  and  a 
brief  notice  of  the  aDoierrt  Kings  of  Nineveh,  and  Babybn."t 

In  order  that  the  discoveries  of  his  pre^oessora  in  tJiis  inquiry 

*  Pttblished  in  ^q  Journal  of  ihe  Koyal  AftiaUe  Society,  vol  t.  pp.  ^-It :  1847.. 
f  Tbiit  i&terestteg  liifk)  rdltttfle,  of  Si  pM«,itaB'pulifiBkM  separate^  m  )S50, 
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mv^  be  appreciated  in  this  country.  Colonel  BawliDA<m  coB>r, 
dndes  his  memoir  with  a  oooiparative  table  of  the  Peimn  onant 
form  alphabet  according  to  tne  different  systems  of  interpreta** 
tion.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  difierent  ^tems  ^^ 

1824.  Grotefend,  from  Heeren's  Researches. 
1826.  Professor  Raak. 
1832.  St.  Martin,  from  Kloproth's  Aper9u. 
1836.  Bamouf,  from  his  Memoir,  &c. 

1836.  Professor  lasseiu 

1 837.  Jaoquet  and  Beer. 
1839.  Professor  Lassea. 
1 845.  Professor  Lassen* 
1850.  Colonel  Rawlinson. 

In  Colonel  RawHnson's  commentary  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tionsy  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  has  briefly  explained 
the  process  of  decyphering  the  inscriptions,  and  taken  a  cursory 
view  of  the  natare  and  structure  of  the  alphabet  employed  in 
it.  The  necessity  of  addressing  the  population  in  three  diflerent 
languages  spoken  in  the  Empire,  led  to  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  The  inscriptions  at  Behfstan, 
Naksh-i-Rostam,  and  Persepolis  furnished  a  list  of  more  than 
eighty  proper  names,  of  which  the  true  pronunciation  is  fixed 
by  their  Pi^rsian  orthography,  and  of  which  we  have  also  the 
Babylonian  equivalents.  By  carefully  comparin/j;,  therefore^ 
these  duplicate  forms  of  writing  the  same  names,  and  duly 
appreciating  the  phonetic  distinctions  peculiar  to  the  two  lan- 
guages, Colonel  Rawlinson  had  the  means  of  determining,  with' 
more  or  less  certainty,  the  value  of  about  100  Babylonian  char- 
acters, and  thus  laying  a  basis  for  a  complete  arrangement  of" 
the  alphabet.  His  next  step  was  to  collate  inscriptions,  and  to 
ascertain  particularly  the  same  geographical  name,  the  homo- 
]dione3  of  each  known  alphabetical  power. 

**  lu  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,"  says  Colonel  Eawliusoa^  ^'  ittnofa.« 
caution,  or  it  may  he  called  crit'tqus^  has  been  rendered  necesaaj^ ;  f<pr^> 
although  two  inscriptions  may  he  absolutely  identical  in  sense,  and  • 
even  in  expression,  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  wherever, 
one  tex^  may  differ  from  the  other,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  * 
we  have  found  alphahetical  variants.     Many  sources  of  variety  exist . 
besides  the  employment  of  homophones.    Ideographs,  or  abbreviations^  ^ 
may  be  substituted  for  words  expressed  phonetically ;  sometimes  the  J 
allocution  is  altered;  sometimes  83monyms  are  made  nse  of;  gram-''- 
matioal  suffixes  or  affixes,  again>  may  be  employed  or  modified  ^4 
option.     It  requires,  in  short,  a  most  ample  field  of  comparison,  a 
certain  familiaritv  with  the  language,  and,  above  all,  much  ex^rienee 
in  the  dialectfo  changes;  and  in  the  varieties  of  alphabetical  expression, 
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belote  Vftrmnt  efaAraoters  osn  b^  determined  with  any  certainty.  By 
mem  e^mpAruoM,  howeyer,  repeated  iu  a  nmltitude  of  instanees,  so  as 
to  tedace  almost  infiaitely  the  okance  of  ecror,  I  have  added  nearly 
fifty  characters  to  the  hondsed  wfaiioh  were  prevtouiiy  known  through 
the  Persian  key ;  and  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  phonetic  value  of 
about  1 50  signs  Is,  I  believe,  limited  my  present  knowledge  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assy^an  alphabet," — Commentar^j  &c.,  p.  4. 

The  same  process  which  Odocid  Bawlifuson  employed  in 
identifying  the  signs  of  the  AsByrian  alphabet  was  applied  to 
the  language^  dnplicate  phrases  giting  the  meaning  of  the 
Babylonian  vocable,  in  the  same  manner  as  dnplicate  names  give 
the  value  of  the  Assyrian  characters.  After  having  mustered 
every  Babylonian  letter,  and  every  Babylonian  word  to  which 
any  clue  existed  in  tha  trilingual  tablets,  Oolomel  fiawlinson 
frankly  confesses  that  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  applyii^  the 
k^y  tmi3  obtained,  that  he  was  tempted,  more  than  once,  to  aba&* 
dop  thje  study  altogether^  in  utter  despair  of  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  result.  He  considers  the  science  of  Assyrian  de- 
cypherment  as  yet  in  its  in£uicy ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  all 
th4t  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  a  conuoencement  has  been  made, 
apd  that  the  first  outwork  has  been  carried  in  a  hitbertoi  imfureg^ 
mble  position* 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers  much 
information  respecting  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Bev*  Dr: 
Hincka,  in  adaition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
aitida  Xn  his  first  paper*  on  the  subject,  he  explained  the 
system  of  writing  used  in  the  Van  inscriptions,  and  shewed  <Jie 
nature  of  the  hinguage  in  which  they  were  composed.  His 
second  memoir  was  on  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions;!  and  in  the 
addenda  to  the  paper,  he  claims  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  almost 
per&Qt  corresponoence  of  the  Median,  as  well  ss  the  Yan,  pho- 
nographs witn  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  ;-^f  the  fact  that  the 
primitive  value  of  all  of  these  are  Indo-European  syllables,  and 
ii6t  Semitic  letterff; — of  the  existence  of  ideographic  characters 
with  various  uses,  which  he  has  fully  explained ;  and  the  conse- 
quent possibility  of  a  character  being  read  in  two  or  more  ways 
according  as  it  was  used  as  a  phonograph  or  an  ideograph.  In 
the  same  addendum  he  has  given  two  brief  specimens  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions,  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  such  as  those  in  the  Second  Book  of 
KiD|!^  respecting  the  deportation  of  conquered  nati(Mis  by  the 
Afsynaos,  and  the  planting  of  other  nations  in  the  cities  from 


•  JoarniU  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societj,  vol.  ix,  p.  387|^MavGli  1847* 
f  TraU2>actiuiL3  of  tlie  Royal  Irish  Aciideiny,  vol.  xxii ,  part  2. 
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which  they  were  removed.  Dr.  Hincks  has  given  a  further  ac- 
count of  his  discoveries  in  a  memoir  "  On  the  Assyrio-Babylonian 
Phonetic  Characters/'  published  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Irish  Transactions.  He  was  the  first  to  detect  the  name  of 
Sennacherib  in  the  group  of  arrow-headed  characters  at  the  com- 
mencement of  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  at  Kouyunjik,  and 
written  on  all  the  inscribed  bricks  from  the  same  ruins.  Dr. 
Hincks  also  discovered  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Baby- 
lon,  and  in  restoring  to  him  the  honour  of  this  discovery,  which 
he  had  erroneously  assigned  to  others,  Mr.  Layard  adds,  ^^  that 
we  owe  these  discoveries,  with  many  others  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance, to  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Dr.  Hincks." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  referring  also  to  Mr. 
Layard's  own  labours  in  the  field  of  interpretation,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  throughout  his  volume ;  and  it  ^ves  us  much  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  great  services  which  he  nas  ren- 
dered to  literature  by  his  Assyrian  labours  have  been  appreci- 
ated, and  in  a  certain  degree  rewarded,  by  the  Government. 
When  Earl  Granville  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs,  he  gave  Mr.  Layard  the  appointment  of  Under  Secre- 
tary, an  office  for  which  he  was  highly  qualified.  He  of  course 
lost  this  situation  when  Lord  John  Russeirs  ministry  resigned ; 
but  he  has  since  been  elected  member  for  Aylesbury  in  the 
new  Parliament,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  retams 
from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  lately  accompanied  Lord 
Stratford  de  RedcliflPe  on  a  particular  errand,  he  will  ^ain 
find  a  suitable  appointment  under  the  liberal  ministry  of  Lord 
Aberdeen. 
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A  RT.  I. — 1.  Poetics :  An  Essay  on  Poetry.    By  E.  S.  Dallas. 

London,  1852. 
2.  Poems.    By  Alexander  Smith.    London,  1853. 

Scotland  seems  to  be  doing  something  original  at  present  in 
the  way  of  literature.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  two  new  works, 
each  by  a  young  Scottish  author,  which  have  already  attracted  as 
much  attention,  after  their  respective  kinds,  as  it  is  usual  to  be- 
stow on  first  publications  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Edin- 
burgh claims  the  one  dibuta/nt;  Glasgow  the  other.  Mr.  Dallas, 
a  young  man  of  thorough  academic  culture,  and  an  admiring 

Eupil  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  applies  his  native  talent  and  the 
abits  of  philosophical  investigation  be  has  acquired  under  his 
illustrious  teacher,  to  the  performance  of  no  less  a  task  than  that 
undertaken  of  old  by  Aristotle  in  one  of  his  treatises,  and  meddled 
with  by  Coleridge  and  others  in  modem  times — the  systematic 
elaboration  and  exposition  of  a  Theory  of  Poetry.  "  To  discover 
the  laws  of  operative  power  in  literary  works,"  said  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  the  other  day,  ^^  though  it  claims  no  small  respect  under 
the  name  of  criticism,  is  not  commonly  considered  the  work  of  a 
science."  Accepting  this  as  true,  but  regretting  that  it  is  so, 
and  maintaining  that  the  very  abundance  of  our  critical  opinions, 
and  the  superior  depth  of  our  criticism  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  previous  age,  make  the  want  of  a  system  of  critical  doc- 
trine more  felt — Mr.  Dallas,  with  due  modesty,  offers  his  work 
as  a  contribution  towards  such  a  system,  in  as  far  as  it  is  an 
attempt  at  a  science  of  poetry  and  of  poetic  expression.  While 
Edinburgh,  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  young  metaphysicians,  is 
thus  philosophizing  on  poetry,  Glasgow  accomplishes  the  more 
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difficult  and  more  welcome  feat  of  sending  forth  a  poet.  Verses 
signed  with  the  unpromising  name  of  Alexander  Smith  had  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  one  or  two  London  periodicals ;  and, 
on  the  faith  of  these  verses,  generous  and  discerning  critics,  led 
by  one  who  has  been  nobly  the  first,  not  in  this  case  alone,  has- 
tened to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  new  poet — not,  this  time,  in 
Cambridge  or  in  Lincolnshire,  but  in  the  city  which  had  given 
birth  to  Thomas  Campbell,  Glasgow  was  proud  to  find  that, 
in  one  of  her  commercial  houses,  she  had  so  rare  a  possession  as 
a  young  poet ;  and,  what  with  encouragement  at  hand  and  en- 
couragement from  a  distance,  Mr.  Smith  has  ventured  to  put 
his  claims  to  the  test  by  publishing  the  present  volume. 

We  account  it  part  of  our  duty,  as  our  readers  know,  to  keep 
an  eye  open  for  the  signs  and  appearances  of  literature  in  North 
Britain.  In  the  present  instance  we  come  rather  late  into  the 
field.  We  have  not  to  introduce  either  of  our  young  authors  to 
the  public.  That  has  been  already  done  by  others,  and  we 
rather  grudge  to  our  English  friends  the  honour  of  having  "  dis- 
covered*" Mr,  Smith.  The  best  thing  we  can  do,  therefore,  after 
our  laggard  trimestrial  fashion,  since  we  cannot  have  the  credit 
of  introducing  either  of  our  young  compatriots,  is,  to  invite  our 
friends  to  a  little  party,  where  they  shall  meet  them  both.  And 
first  for  our  Scottish  theorist  on  poetry,  Mr.  Dallas. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  disquisitions  on  poetry  in  all 
ages — ^long  and  short,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and  now-a- 
days,  we  cannot  open  a  magazine  or  a  review  without  finding 
something  new  said  about  our  friend  "  The  Poet,"  as  distin- 
guished from  our  other  friend  "  The  Prophet,"  and  the  like. 
jBut  cant  cannot  be  helped,  and,  if  we  are  to  abandon  good 
phrases  because  they  have  been  used  a  great  many  times,  there 
is  an  end  to  all  reviewing.  Much,  too,  as  has  been  spoken  about 
poetry  and  poets,  we  doubt  if  the  world  in  its  lucubrations  on 
this  subject,  has  got  far  beyond  the  antithesis  suggested  by  what 
Aristotle  said  about  it  two  thousand  years  ago,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  Bacon  advanced  two  hundred  ana  fifty  years  ago,  on 
the  other.  At  least,  acquainted  as  we  are,  with  a  good  deal  that 
Wordsworth,  and  Colendge,  and  Goethe,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
now  Mr.  Dallas,  have  written  about  poetry  by  way  of  more 
subtle  and  insinuating  investigation,  we  still  feel  that  the  best 
notion  of  the  thing,  for  any  manageable  purpose,  is  to  be  beaten 
out  of  the  rough-hewn  definitions  of  it,  from  opposite  sides,  sup- 
plied by  Aristotle  and  Bacon.  In  his  Poetics^  Aristotle  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  Epic  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  tragedy,  as  well  as  comedy  and 
dithyrambic  poetry,  and  most  flute  and  lyre  music,  all  are,  in  their 
nature^  viewed  generally,  imitations  (aiaritfag) ;   differing  from    each 
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other,  however,  in  three  things — either  in  that  they  imitate  by  dif- 
ferent means,  or  in  that  they  imitate  different  things,  or  in  that  they 
imitate  differently  and  not  in  the  same  manner.  For,  as  some  artists, 
either  from  technical  training  or  from  mere  habit,  imitate  varions 
objects  by  colours  and  forms,  and  other  artists  by  vocal  sound  ;  so,  of 
the  arts  mentioned  above,  all  effect  their  imitation  by  rhythm,  and 
words,  and  melody,  employed  either  severally  or  in  combination.  For 
example,  in  flute  and  lyre  music,  and  in  any  other  kind  of  music 
having  similar  effect,  such  as  pipe  music,  melody  and  rhythm  are 
alone  used.  In  the  dance,  again,  the  imitation  is  accomplished  by 
rhythm  by  itself,  without  melody ;  there  being  dancers  who,  by  means 
of  rhythmical  gesticulations,  imitate  even  manners,  passions,  and 
acts.  Lastly,  epic  poetry  produces  its  imitations  either  by  mere  arti- 
culate words,  or  by  metre  superadded Since,  in  the  second 

place,  those  who  imitate. copy  living  characters,  it  behoves  imitations 
either  to  be  of  serious  and  lofty,  or  of  mean  and  trivial  subjects.  The 
imitation  must,  in  fact,  either  be  of  characters  and  actions  better  than 
they  are  found  among  ourselves,  or  worse,  or  much  the  same ;  just 
as,  among  painters,  Polygnotus  represented  people  better-looking  than 
they  were,  Pauson  worse- looking,  and  Dionysius  exactly  as  they  were. 
Now,  it  is  evidf^M  that  each  of  the  arts  above-mentioned  will  have 
these  differences,  the  difference  arising  from  their  imitating  different 
things.  In  the  dance,  and  in  flute  and  lyre  music,  these  diversities  are 
visible ;  as  also  in  word-imitations  and  simple  metre.  Homer,  for 
example,  really  made  men  better  than  they  are ;  Cleophon  made 
them  such  as  they  are ;  whereas  Hegemon,  the  first  writer  of  parodies, 
and  Nicochares,  made  them  worse.  So  abo  in  dithyrarobics  and 
lyrics,  one  might,  with  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus,  imitate  even  Per- 
sians and  Cyclopses.  By  this  very  difference,  too,  is  tragedy  distin- 
guished from  comedy.     Tlie  one  even  now  strives  in  its  imitations  to 

make  men  better  than  they  are,  the  other  worse Still  the 

third  difference  remains,  namely,  as  to  the  manner  or  form  of  the 
imitation.  For  even  though  the  means  of  imitation,  and  the  things 
imitated,  should  be  the  same^  there  might  be  this  difference^  that  the 
imitation  might  be  made  either  in  the  form  of  a  narration,  (and  that 
either  through  an  alien  narrator,  as  Homer  does,  or  in  one's  own  per- 
son without  changing,)  or  by  representing  the  imitators  as  all  active 
and  taking  part.  So  that,  though  in  one  respect  Homer  and  Sophocles 
would  go  together  as  imitators,  as  both  having  earnest  subjects,  in 
another  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  would  go  together,  as  both  imi- 
tating dramatically Two  causes,  both  of  them  natural,  seem 

to  have  operated  together  to  originate  the  poetic  art.  The  first  is, 
that  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  innate  in  men  from  childhood,  (the 
difference  between  man  and  other  animals  being  that  he  is  the  most 
imitative  of  all,  acquiring  even  his  first  lessons  in  knowledge  through 
imitation,)  and  that  all  take  pleasure  in  imitation.  Moreover,  in  the 
second  place,  just  as  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  natural  to  us,  so  also 
is  the  love  of  melody  and  of  rhythm  ;  and  metre  is  evidently  a  variety 
of  rhythm.     Those,  therefore,  who  from  the  first  were  most  strongly 
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inclined  to  these  things  by  nature,  proceeding  by  little  and  litUe,  ori* 
ginated  poetry  out  of  their  impromptu  fancies.  Poetry,  thus  origiua- 
ting,  was  broken  into  departments  corresponding  to  the  peculiar 
characters  of  its  producers ;  the  more  serious  imitating  only  beautiful 
actions  and  their  issues,  while  the  more  thoughtless  natures  imitated 
mean  incidents,  inventing  lampoons,  as  others  had  invented  hymns 
and  eulogies.  Before  Homer  we  have  no  poem  of  any  kind  to  be 
mentioned ;  though,  doubtless,  many  existed." 

Such,  as  indicated  in  those  sentences  of  the  treatise  which 
seem  to  be  of  most  essential  import,  is  the  general  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  as  to  the  nature  of  Poetry.  With  this  contrast  Bacon's 
theory,  as  stated,  cursorily  but  profoundly,  in  the  following 
sentences  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning: — 

"  The  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference  to  the  three  parts  of 
man^s  understanding,  which  is  the  seat  of  learning — History  to  his 
Memory ;  Poesy  to  his  Imagination  ;  and  Philosophy  to  his  Reason. 
.  .  .  •  Poesy  is  a  part  of  learning,  in  measure  of  words  for  the 
most  part  restrained,  but  in  all  other  points  extremely  licensed,  and 
doth  truly  refer  to  the  imagination  ;  which,  being  not  tied  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  Nature  huth  severed,  and 
sever  that  which  Nature  hath  joined,  and  so  make  unlawful  matches 
and  divorces  of  things.  Pictoribm  atque  Poetis,  &c.  It  (Poetry)  is 
taken  in  two  senses — in  respect  of  words,  or  matter.  In  the  first 
sense,  it  is  but  a  character  of  style,  and  belongeth  to  the  arts  of 
speech,  and  is  not  pertinent  for  the  present ;  in  the  latter,  it  is,  as 
hath  been  said,  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  learning,  and  is  no- 
thing else  but  feigned  history,  which  may  be  styled  as  well  in  prose  as 
in  verse.  Tlie  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to  give  some 
shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  in  the  points  wherein  the 
nature  of  things  doth  deny  it^  the  world  being  in  proportion  inferior 
to  the  soul ;  by  reason  whereof  there  is,  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more 
absolute  variety  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things.  There- 
fore, because  the  acts  or  events  of  true  history  have  not  that  magni- 
tude which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man,  Poesy  feigneth  acts  and  events 
greater  and  more  heroical ;  because  true  history  propoundeth  the 
successes  and  the  issues  of  actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of 
virtue  and  vice,  therefore  Poesy  feigneth  them  more  just  in  retribu- 
tion,  and  more  according  to  revealed  Providence ;  because  true  his- 
tory representeth  actions  and  events  more  ordinary  and  less  inter- 
changed, therefore  Poesy  endueth  them  with  more  rareness,  so  as  it 
appeareth  that  Poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality, 
and  delectation.  And,  therefore,  it  was  ever  thought  to  hare  some 
participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind, 
by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  whereas 
Reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things. 
.  .  .  In  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  Poesy,  I  can  report 
no  deficience.    For,  being  as  a  plant  that  cometh  of  the  lust  of  the 
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earth  without  a  formal  seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad 
more  than  any  other  kind.*' 

Now,  though  it  would  be  possible,  we  doubt  not,  so  to  stretch 
and  comment  upon  Aristotle's  theory  of  poetry  as  to  make  it 
correspond  with  this  of  Bacon's,  yet,  prima  faciei  the  two 
theories  are  different,  and  even  antithetical.  If  both  are  true, 
it  is  because  the  theorists  tilt  at  opposite  sides  of  the  shield. 
Aristotle  makes  the  essence  of  poetry  to  consist  in  its  being 
imitative  and  tnithfuJ ;  Bacon,  in  its  being  creative  and  fantas- 
tical. According  to  Aristotle,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
men  to  the  imitation  of  what  they  see  in  nature ;  the  various 
arts  are  nothing  more  than  imitations,  so  to  speak,  with  different 
kinds  of  imitating  substance;  and  poetry  is  that  art  which 
imitates  in  articulate  language,  or,  at  most,  in  language  elevated 
and  rendered  more  rich  and  exquisite  by  the  addition  of  metre. 
According  to  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency and  a  natural  prerogative  in  the  mind  of  man,  to  condition 
the  universe  anew  for  its  owji  intellectual  satisfaction  ;  to  brood, 
as  it  were,  over  the  sea  of  actual  existences,  carrying  on  the 
work  of  creation  with  these  existences  for  the  material,  and  its 
own  phantasies  and  longings  for  the  informing  spirit ;  to  be  ever 
on  the  wing  among  nature^  sounds  and  appearances,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  co-ordinating  them,  but  also 
that  it  may  delight  itself  with  new  ideal  combinations,  severing 
what  nature  has  joined,  and  joining  what  nature  has  put  asunder. 
Poetry,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  might  perhaps  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  producing,  by  means  of  articulate  language,  metT 
rical  or  unmetrical,  9i  fictitious  concrete^  this  being  either  like  to 
something  existing  in  nature,  or,  if  unlike  anything  there  exist- 
ing, justi^ing  that  uulikeness  by  the  charm  of  its  own  impres- 
siveness. 

Amid  all  the  discussions  of  all  the  critics  as  to  the  nature  of 
poetry,  this  antagonism,  if  such  it  is,  between  the  Aristotelian 
and  the  Baconian  theory,  will  be  found  eternally  reproducing 
itself  When  Wordsworth  defined  poetry  to  be  "  emotion  re- 
collected in  tranquillity,"  and  declared  it  to  be  the  business  of 
the  poet  to  represent  out  of  real  life,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  language  of  real  life,  scenes  and  events  of  an  affecting  or 
exciting  character,  he  reverted,  and  with  good  effect,  to  the 
imitation-theory  of  Aristotle.  All  Coleridges  disquisitions,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  when  his  friend  Wordsworth  is  the  theme 
and  exemplar,  are  subtle  developments  of  the  imagination-theory 
of  Bacon.  His  famous  remarK  that  the  true  antithesis  is  not 
Poetry  and  Prose,  but  Poetry  and  Science,  is  but  another  form 
of  Bacon's  remark,  that  whereas  it  is  the  part  of  Reason  "  to 
buckle  and  bow  the  mind  to  the  nature  of  things,"  it  is  the  part 
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of  Imagination^  as  the  poetical  faculty,  ^^  to  raise  the  mind  by 
submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  its  desires."  And  so  with  the 
deBnitious,  more  or  less  formal,  of  other  writers. — ^Thus  Leigh 
Hunt : — "  Poetry  is  the  utterance  of  a  passion  for  truth,  beauty, 
and  power,  embodying  and  illustrating  its  conceptions  by  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  and  modulating  its  language  on  the  principle 
of  variety  in  uniformity."  That  this  definition,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  omitting  nothing 
that  any  one  would  like  to  see  included,  is  yet  essentially  a 
glimpse  from  the  Baconian  side  of  the  shield,  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  its  author  afterwards  uses  as  synonymous  with  it  the 
abbreviations  "  Imaginative  passion,"  "  !rassion  for  imaginative 
pleasure." — Lastly,  Mr.  Dallas,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  does  not 
really  get  much  farther  in  the  end.  Beginning  with  an  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  with  all  existing  definitions  of  poetry, 
Aristotle's  and  Bacon's  included,  as  being  definitions  of  the 
thing  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  accidents,  he  proceeds  first,  very 
properly,  to  make  a  distinction  between  poetical  feeling,  which 
all  men  have,  and  the  art  of  poetical  expression,  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  those  who  are  called  poets.  Both  are  usually 
mcluded  under  the  term  Poetry ;  but  to  avoid  confusion,  Mr. 
Dallas  proposes  to  use  the  general  term  Poetry  for  the  poetical 
feeling,  and  to  call  the  art  which  caters  for  that  feeling  Poesy. 
Then,  taking  for  his  clue  the  fact  that  all  have  agreed  that, 
whatever  poetry  is,  it  has  pleasure  for  its  end,  he  seeks  to  work 
his  way  to  the  required  definition  through  a  prior  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  pleasure.  Having,  as  the  result  of  this  analysis, 
defined  pleasure  to  be  "  the  harmonious  and  unconscious  activity 
of  the  soul,"  he  finds  his  way  then  clear.  For  there  are  various 
kinds  of  pleasure,  and  poetry  is  one  of  these — it  is  "  imaginative 
pleasure ;"  or,  writing  the  thing  more  fully  out,  it  is  the  "  imagi- 
native harmonious  and  unconscious  activity  of  the  soul,"  or  that 
kind  of  harmonious  and  unconscious  activity  of  the  soul  which 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Poesy,  of  course,  is 
the  corresponding  art,  the  art  of  producing  what  will  give 
imaginative  pleasure.  Now,  with  all  our  respect  for  the  ability 
with  which  Mr.  Dallas  conducts  his  investigation,  and  our  relish 
for  the  many  lucid  and  deep  remarks  whicn  drop  from  his  pen 
in  the  course  of  it,  we  must  say  that,  as  respects  tne  main  matter 
in  discussion,  his  investigation  does  not  leave  us  much  the  wiser. 
"Poetry  is  imaginative  pleasure" — very  well;  but  Bacon  had 
said  substantially  the  same  thing  when  he  described  poetry  as  a 
part  of  learning  having  reference  to  the  imagination ;  and  Leigh 
Hunt  had,  as  we  have  seen,  anticipated  the  exact  phrase,  defin- 
ing poetry  to  be  "  imaginative  passion,^'  and  the  faculty  of  the 
poet  to  be  the  faculty  of  "  producing  imaginative  pleasure."    In 
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short,  the  whole  difficulty,  the  very  essence  of  the  question^ 
consists  not  in  the  word  pleasurej  but  in  the  word  imaginative. 
Had  Mr.  Dallas  bestowed  one-half  the  pains  on  the  illustration 
of  what  is  meant  by  imagination,  that  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
analysis  of  what  is  meant  by  pleasure,  he  would  have  done  the 
science  of  poetry  more  service.  This — the  nature  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty — is  "  the  vaporous  drop  profound  that  hangs 
upon  the  corner  of  the  moon,"  and  Mr.  Dallas  has  not  even 
endeavoured  to  catch  it.  His  chapter  upon  the  Law  of  Imagina- 
tion is  one  of  the  jnost  meagre  in  the  book ;  and  the  total  result, 
as  far  as  a  serviceable  definition  of  poetry  is  concerned,  is  that 
he  ends  in  finding  himself  in  the  same  hut  with  Bacon,  after 
having  refused  its  shelter. 

The  antagonism  between  the  Aristotelian  theory,  which  makes 
poetry  to  consist  in  imitative  passion,  and  the  Baconian  theory, 
which  makes  it  to  consist  in  imaginative  passion,  is  curiously 
reproducing  itself  at  present  in  the  kindred  art  of  painting. 
Pre-Raphaelitism  is  in  painting  very  much  what  the  reform  led 
by  Wordsworth  was  in  poetical  literature.  Imitate  nature ; 
reproduce  her  exact  and  literal  forms ;  do  not  paint  ideal  trees 
or  vague  recollections  of  trees,  ideal  brick-walls  or  vague  recol- 
lections of  brick-walls,  but  actual  trees  and  actual  brick-walls ; 
dismiss  from  your  minds  the  trash  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  about 
"  correcting  nature,"  "  improving  nature,"  and  the  like ; — such 
are  the  maxims  addi*essed  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  botli  with 
brush  and  with  pen,  to  their  fellow-artists.  All  this  is,  we  say, 
a  return  to  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  which  makes  the  essence  of 
art  to  consist  in  Imitation,  and  a  protest  against  that  of  Bacon, 
which  makes  the  essence  of  art  to  consist  in  Idealization.  Poor 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ought  to  fall  back  upon  Bacon,  so  that 
when  he  is  next  attacked  for  his  phrases  "  improving  nature," 
and  the  like,  the  Pre-Raphaelites  may  see  looming  behind  him 
the  more  formidable  figure  of  a  man  whose  words  no  one  dares 
to  call  trash,  and  whose  very  definition  of  art  was  couched  in 
expressions  like  these : — "  There  is,  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a 
more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  tilings ;" 
"  the  use  of  feigned  history  is  to  give  to  the  mind  of  man  some 
shadow  of  satisfaction  in  those  points  wherein  the  nature  of 
things  doth  deny  it."  The  battle,  we  say,  must  be  fought  with 
these  phrases.  Nor  is  the  battle  confined  to  the  art  of  painting. 
There  is  a  more  restricted  kind  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  now  mak- 
ing its  way  in  the  department  of  fictitious  literature.  Admiring 
the  reality,  the  truthfulness  of  Thackeray's  delineations  of  lite 
and  society,  there  are  men  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  they  call  the  phantasies  and  caricatures  of  the  Dickens 
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school.  The  business  of  the  novelist,  thej  say,  is  to  represent 
men  as  they  are,  with  all  their  foibles  as  well  as  their  virtues ; 
in  other  words,  to  imitate  real  life.  Here  again  comes  in  the 
Baconian  thunder.  ^^  Because  the  acts  or  events  of  true  history 
have  not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man, 
poesy  (and  Bacon's  definition  of  poesy  includes  the  prose-fiction) 
feigneth  acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical."  Whether 
Dickens  can  take  the  benefit  of  this  authority  in  those  cases 
where  he  is  charged  with  unreality,  we  need  not  inquire;  it 
evidently  points,  however,  to  a  possible  style  of  prose-fiction 
different  from  that  of  Fielding  and  Thackeray,  and  yet  as  legi- 
timate in  the  view  of  art. 

For  ourselves,  we  hold  the  Imitation  theory  as  applied  to 
poetry  or  art  to  be  so  inadequate  in  essential  respects  that  it 
would  be  time  lost  to  try  to  mend  it ;  and  we  find  no  suitable 
statement  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  very  idea  of  poetry, 
except  in  some  definition  tantamount  to  that  of  Bacon.  Only 
consider  the  matter  for  a  moment.  Take  any  piece  of  verse 
from  any  poet,  and  in  what  single  respect  can  that  piece  of 
verse  be  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature  ?  In  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  verse  at  all  is  a  huge  deviation  in  itself  fi*om  what  is, 
in  any  ordinary  sense,  natural.  Men  do  not  talk  in  good  literary 
prose,  much  less  in  blank  verse  or  rhyme.  Macoeth,  in  his 
utmost  strait  and  horror — ^Lear,  when  the  lightnings  scathed 
his  white  head — did  not  actually  talk  in  metre.  Even  Bruce  at 
Bannockburn  did  not  address  his  army  in  trochees.  Here,  then, 
at  the  very  outset,  there  is  a  break-down  in  the  theory  of  Imi- 
tation, or  literal  truth  to  nature.  And  all  prose-literature  shares 
in  this  break-down.  Not  a  single  personage  in  Scott's  novels 
would  have  spoken  precisely  as  Scott  makes  them  speak ;  nay, 
nor  is  there  a  single  character  in  Thackeray  himself  strictly  and 
in  every  respect  a  fac-simile  of  what  is  real.  Correct  grammar, 
sentences  of^  varied  lengths  and  of  various  cadences,  much  more 
octosyllabic  or  pentameter  verse,  and  still  more  rhymed  stanzas, 
are  all  artificialities.  Literature  has  them,  but  in  real  life  they 
are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  as  truly  a  deviation  from  nature  to 
represent  a  king  talking  in  blank  verse,  or  a  lover  plaining  in 
rhyme,  as  it  is,  in  an  opera,  as  to  make  a  martyr  sing  a  song  and 
be  encored  before  being  thrown  into  the  flames.  So  far  as  truth 
to  nature  is  concerned,  an  opera,  or  even  a  ballet,  is  hardly 
more  artificial  than  a  drama.  Supposing,  however,  that,  in 
oi*der  to  escape  from  this  difficulty,  it  should  be  said  that  metre, 
rhyme,  rhetorical  consecutiveness,  and  the  like,  are  conditions 
previously  and  for  other  reasons  existing  in  the  material  in 
which  the  imitation  is  to  take  place,  would  the  theory  of  imita- 
tion or  truth  to  nature  even  then  hold  good  I    Let  it  be  granted 
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that  grammatical  and  rhythmical  prose  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
marble,  that  blank  verse  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  jasper,  and  that 
rhymed  verse  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  lapis  lazuli  or  opaline ; 
that  the  selection  of  these  substances  as  the  materials  in  which 
the  imitation  is  to  be  effected  is  a  thin^  already  and  indepen- 
dently determined  on  ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  imitation 
can  be  achieved  consistently  with  the  nature  of  these  substances 
that  imitation  and  art  are  held  to  be  synonymous.  Will  the 
theory  even  then  look  the  facts  in  the  face  I  It  will  not.  In 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  indeed,  when  most  Greek  poetry  was,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  poetry  is  now,  either  directly  descriptive  or 
directly  narrative,  the  theory  might  have  seemed  less  astray 
than  it  must  to  us.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  necessarily  at 
fault.  The  Achilles  and  the  Ajax  of  Homer,  the  CEdipus  and 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  were,  in  no  sense,  imitations  from 
nature;  they  were  ideal  beings,  never  seen  on  any  ^gean 
coast,  and  dwelling  nowhere  save  in  the  halls  of  imagination. 
Ajristotle  himself  felt  this ;  and  hence,  at  the  risk  of  cracking 
into  pieces  his  own  Aindamental  theory,  he  indulges  occasionally 
in  a  strain  like  that  of  Bacon  when  he  maintains  that  poetry 
^^  representeth  actions  and  events  less  ordinary  and  interchanged, 
and  endueth  them  with  more  rareness,"  than  is  found  in  nature. 
"  The  poet'^s  business,'"*  says  Aristotle,  ^*  is  not  to  tell  events  as 
they  have  actually  happened,  but  as  they  possibly  might  happen." 
And  again :  "  Poetry  is  more  philosophical  and  more  sublime 
than  history."  Very  true,  but  what  then  becomes  of  the  imita- 
tion? In  what  possible  sense  can«there  be  imitation  unless 
where  there  is  something  to  be  imitated?  If  that  something  is 
ideal,  if  it  exists  not  actually  and  outwardly,  but  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  then  imitation  is  the  wrong  word  to  use. 
And  all  this  will  be  much  more  obvious  if  we  refer  to  modem 
poetry.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  Spenser — part  of  his  description 
of  the  access  to  Mammon's  cave.  He  has  just  describea  Re- 
venge, Jealousy,  Fear,  Shame,  and  other  entities. 

"  And  over  them  sad  Horror  with  grim  hue 
Did  always  soar,  beating  his  iron  wings ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night-ravens  flew, 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things, 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling  sad  tidings ; 
Whiles  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  clift, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings, 
That  heart  of  flint  asunder  could  have  rift ; 
Which  having  ended,  after  him  she  flieth  swift." 

This  18  true  poetry ;  and  yet,  by  no  possible  ingenuity,  short 
of  that  which   identified  tferemiah  with   pickled  cucumbers, 
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could  it  be  shewn  to  consist  of  imitation.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is 
mimic  creation^  and  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle 
meant  his  imitation,  or  /u/i^cr^?,  to  be  understood,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  .to  accept  the  explanation  ;  but  then  we  shall  have  to 
say,  in  reply,  that  as  the  essence  of  the  business  lies  in  the  word 
^'  creation"  as  the  substantive  of  the  phrase,  it  is  a  pity  the  brunt 
of  the  dis€[ui8ition  should  have  been  borne  so  long  by  the  adjec- 
tive. Aristotle,  we  believe,  did  mean  that  poetry  was,  in  the 
main,  fiction,  or  invention  of  fables  in  imitation  of  nature ;  but, 
unfortunately,  even  then  he  misleads  by  making  imitation,  which 
is  but  the  jackal  in  the  treatise,  seem  the  lion  in  the  definition. 
Nor  even  then  will  his  theory  be  faultless  and  complete.  Spenser's 
grim-hued  Horror  soaring  aloft,  beating  his  iron  wings,  and 
with  owls  and  night-ravens  after  him,  is  certainly  a  creation ; 
but  in  what  sense  it  is  a  mimic  creation,  or  a  creation  in  imita- 
tion of  nature,  it  would  take  a  critic,  lost  to  all  reasonable 
use  of  words,  to  show.  In  short,  and  to  close  this  discussion 
with  a  phrase  which  seems  to  us  to  fall  like  a  block  of  stone 
crush  through  all  our  puny  contemporary  reasonings  about  art 
imitating  nature,  being  true  to  nature,  and  the  like — "  Art  is 
called  art,'^  said  Goethe,  "  simply  because  it  is  not  nature."  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  identical  with  Bacon's  poesy  "  submitting  the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind."  Only  in  one  sense 
can  it  be  said  that  art  itself  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
nature.    Thus,  Shakespeare — 

^    "  E'en  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes." 

True,  as  Goethe  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  I  In  this 
sense,  Spenser's  grim-hued  Horror  beating  his  iron  wings  wae 
a  part  or  nature,  seeing  that,  in  this  sense,  the  poet's  own  soul, 
with  that  very  imagination  starting  out  of  it,  was  involved  and 
contained  in  the  universal  round.  But  in  any  sense  in  which 
the  words  art  and  nature  are  available  for  the  purposes  of  critical 
exposition,  Goethe's  saying  is  irrefragable — "  Art  is  called  art 
simply  because  it  is  not  nature."  Dissolve  the  poet  through 
nature,  regard  the  creative  act  itself  as  a  part  of  nature,  and 
then,  of  course,  poetry  or  art  is  truth  to  nature ;  but  keep  them 
distinct,  as  you  must  do  if  you  talk  of  imitation,  and  then  the 
poet  is  nature's  master,  changer,  tyrant,  lover,  watcher,  slave, 
and  mimic,  all  in  one,  his  head  now  low  in  her  lap,  and  again,  a 
moment  after,  she  scared  and  weeping,  that,  though  he  is  with 
her,  he  minds  her  not. 

All  this,  we  believe,  is  very  necessary  to  be  said.   Pre-Raphael- 
itism  in  painting,  like  Wordsworth's  reform  in  poetical  literature. 
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we  r^ard,  so  far  as  it  is  a  recall  of  art  to  tmth  and  observation, 
as  an  unmixed  good.  But  it  is  essentially,  in  this  particular 
respect,  a  reform  only  in  the  language  of  art ;  and  art  itself  is  not 
language,  but  the  creative  use  of  it.  We  think  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  know  this;  for  though,  in  theorizing,  thev  naturally  put 
forward  their  favourite  idea  of  imitation  or  truthfulness,  as  if  it 
were  the  sum  and  substance  of  art,  yet  in  their  practice,  as  Cole- 
ridge remarked  of  Wordsworth,  they  are  as  much  imaginative 
artists  as  imitative.  Take  any  of  the  higher  Pre-Raphaelite 
paintings,  and  while  the  language  of  the  painting — that  is,  the 
flowers,  and  grasses,  and  foliage,  and  brick-walls,  and  costumes — 
are  more  real  and  true  imitations  than  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere, 
the  thought  which  this  language  is  used  to  convey  is  at  least  as 
ideal,  as  much  a  supposition,  imagination,  or  recombination,  as 
much  a  mere  wish  or  utinam^  as  in  the  majority  of  other  pictures. 
Still,  in  our  theory  of  art  at  the  present  day,  or  at  least  in  our 
theory  of  literary  art,  the  notion  of  imitation  is  beginning  to 
exist  in  excess.  The  very  power  of  that  most  admirable  of  our 
novelists,  Thackeray,  is  beginning  to  spoil  us.  We  will  have 
nothing  but  reality,  nothing  but  true  renderings  of  men  and 
women  as  they  are ;  no  giants  or  demigods  any  more,  but  per- 
sons of  ordinary  stature,  and  the  black  and  the  white  in  char- 
acter so  mixed  that  people  shall  neither  seem  crows  nor  while 
doves,  but  all  more  or  less  magpies.  Good,  certainly,  all  this ; 
but  had  the  rule  always  been  peremptory,  as  some  would  now 
make  it,  where  had  been  our  Achilleses,  our  Prometheuses,  our 
Tancreds,  our  Lears,  our  Hamlets,  our  Fausts,  our  Egmonts; 
these  men  that  never  were,  these  idealizations  of  what  might  be^ — 
not  copied  from  nature,  but  imagined  and  full  fashioned  by  the 
soul  or  man,  and  thence  disenchained  into  nature,  magnificent 
phantasms,  to  roam  amid  its  vacancies  ?  Nor  will  it  do  to  ex- 
empt the  epic  and  the  tragic  muses,  and  to  subject  to  the  rule 
only  the  muse  of  prose  fiction.  Where,  in  that  case,  had  been 
our  Quixotes,  our  Pantagruels  and  Panurges,  our  Ivanhoes 
and  Rebeccas,  our  Fixlems  and  Siebenkaeses  t  These  were 
sublimations  of  nature,  not  imitations;  suggestions  to  his- 
tory by  brain  and  genius,  and  an  inspired  philosophy.  The 
muse  of  prose  literature  is  very  hardly  aealt  with.  We  see  not 
why,  in  prose,  there  should  not  be  much  of  that  mighty  license 
in  the  fantastic,  that  measured  riot,  that  right  of  whimsy,  that 
unabashed  dalliance  with  the  extreme  and  the  beautiful,  which 
the  world  allows,  by  prescription,  to  verse.  Why  may  not  one 
in  prose  chase  forest-nympns,  and  see  little  green-eyed  elves, 
and  delight  in  peonies  and  musk-roses,  and  invoke  the  stars,  and 
roll  mists  about  the  hills,  and  watch  the  seas  thundering  through 
caverns,  and  dashing  against  promontories?     Why,  in  prose. 
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quail  from  the  grand  or  ghastly  on  the  one  hand,  or  blush  with 
shame  at  too  much  of  the  exquisite  on  the  other?  Is  prose 
made  of  iron  ?  Must  it  never  weep,  must  it  never  laugh — never 
linger  to  look  at  a  buttercup,  never  ride  at  a  gallop  over  the 
downs?  Always  at  a  steady  trot,  transacting  only  such  business 
as  may  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  soft  sigh  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  thin  smile  on  the  other,  must  it  leave  all  finer  and  higher 
work  of  imagination  to  the  care  of  sister  Verse  ?  Partly  so,  per- 
haps ;  for  prose  soon  gets  ashamed  of  itself  and,  when  very  highly 
inspired,  lifts  itself  into  verse.  Yet  it  is  well  for  literature  that  we 
have  still  such  men  among  us  as  De  Quincey  and  Christopher 
North  ;  prose  poets  to  us,  as  Richter  was  to  the  Germans ;  men 
avoiding  nothing  as  too  fantastic  for  their  element,  but  free  and 
daring  in  it  as  the  verse  poet  in  his ;  fronting  the  grisliest  shapes, 
ascending  to  the  farthest  heights,  descending  to  the  lowest  depths, 
pursuing  the  quaintest  conceits  ;  all  the  while,  too,  such  masters 
of  the  element  itself;  now  piling  sound  on  sound  into  a  great 
organ-symphony,  now  witching,  as  with  harp-music,  now  letting 
the  sense  die  away  in  cadence,  like  the  echoes  of  a  bugle  blown 
among  the  hills.  All  honour  to  Thackeray  and  the  prose-fiction 
of  social  reality  ;  but  let  us  not  so  theorize  as  to  exclude  ftt>m 
prose-fiction,  when  we  can  get  it,  the  boundless  imagination  of 
another  Richter,  or  even  the  la^vless  zanyism  of  another  Ra- 
belais. 

Poetry,  then,  we  must,  after  all,  define  in  terms  tantamount, 
or  thereabouts,  to  those  of  Bacon.  With  Bacon  himself  we  may 
define  it  vaguely  as  having  reference  to  the  imagination,  "  which 
faculty  submitteth  the.  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind, 
whereas  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature 
of  things."  Or  we  may  vary  the  phrase,  and,  with  Coleridge, 
call  it  "  the  vision  and  faculty  divine ;"  or,  with  Leigh  Hunt, 
"  imaginative  passion,"  the  passion  for  "  imaginative  pleasure ;" 
or,  with  Mr.  Dallas,  more  analytically,  "  the  imaginative,  har- 
monious, and  unconscious  activity  of  the  soul.**"  In  any  case, 
IMAGINATION  is  the  main  word,  the  main  idea.  Upon  this 
Shakespeare  himself  has  put  his  seal. 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 

In  short,  poesy  is  what  the  Greek  language  recognised  it  to  be 
— TTolriais;,  or  creation.  The  antithesis,  therefore,  w  between 
Poetry  and  Science — Trolrja-K;  and  viqai^.  Let  the  universe  of 
all  accumulated  existence,  inner  and  outer,  material  and  mental, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  lie  under  one  like  a  sea,  and  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  intellectually  dealt  with  and 
brooded  over.    On  the  one  hand,  the  intellect  of  man  may  brood 
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over  it  inquiringly,  striving  to  penetrate  beneath  it,  to  under- 
stand the  system  of  laws  by  which  its  multitudinous  atoms  are 
held  together,  to  master  the  mystery  of  its  pulsations  and  se- 
quences. This  is  the  mood  of  the  man  of  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  intellect  of  man  may  brood  over  it  creatively,  careless 
how  it  is  held  together,  or  whether  it  is  held  together  at  all,  and 
regarding  it  only  as  a  great  accumulation  of  material  to  be  sub- 
mitted farther  to  the  operation  of  a  combining  energy,  and 
lashed  and  beaten  up  into  new  existences.  This  is  the  mood  of 
the  poet.  The  poet  is  emphatically  the  man  who  continues  the 
work  of  freation ;  who  forms,  fashions,  combines,  imagines ;  who 
breathes  his  own  spirit  into  things ;  who  conditions  tne  universe 
anew  according  to  his  whim  and  pleasure ;  who  bestows  heads  of 
brass  on  men  when  he  likes,  and  sees  beautiful  women  with 
arms  of  azure ;  who  walks  amid  Nature's  appearances,  divorcing 
them,  rematching  them,  interweaving  them,  starting  at  every 
step,  as  it  were,  a  fiock  of  white-winged  phantasies  that  fly  and 
flutter  into  the  heaven  of  the  future. 

All  very  well ;  but,  in  plain  English,  what  is  meant  by  this 
imagination,  this  creative  faculty,  which  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  poett  Mr.  Dallas  will  tell  you  that 
psychologists  difier  in  their  definitions  of  imagination.  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  others,  he  says,  have  regarded  it  solely  as  the 
faculty  which  looks  to  the  possible  and  unknown,  which  invents 
hippogrifis  and  the  like  ideal  beasts,  in  short,  the  creative  faculty 
proper.  Mr.  Dallas  properly  maintains  that  this  is  not  suflicient, 
and  that  the  faculty  unpbilosophically  called  Conception,  that  is, 
the  faculty  which  mirrors  or  reproduces  the  real,  must  also  be 
included  in  the  poetic  imagination.  And  this  is  nearly  all  that 
he  says  on  the  subject. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  venture  on  a  closer  definition,  such  as 
might  stand  its  ground,  and  be  found  applicable  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  poetry,  we  should,  perhaps,  aflirm  some- 
thing to  the  following  efiect : — The  poetic  or  imaginative  faculty 
is  the  power  of  intellectually  producing  a  new  or  artificial  concrete ; 
and  the  poetic  genius  or  temperament  is  thai,  disposition  of  mind 
which  leads  habitually^  or  by  preference^  to  tJiis  kind  of  intellectual 
eaercise.  There  is  much  in  this  statement  that  might  need  ex- 
planation. In  the  first  place,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
words  "  intellectually  producing,"  "  intellectual  exercise."  These 
words  are  not  needlessly  inserted.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  what  is  implied  in  these  words  would  save  a 
great  deaJ  of  confusion.  The  phrases  "  poetic  fire,"  "  poetic 
passion,"  and  the  like,  true  and  useful  as  they  are  on  proper 
occasion,  are  calculated  sometimes  to  mislead.  There  is  fire, 
there  is  passion  in  the  poet ;  but  that  which  is  peculiar  in  the 
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poet,  that  which  constitutes  the  poetic  tendency  as  such,  is  a 
special  intellectual  habit,  distinct  from  the  intellectual  habit  of  the 
man  of  science.  The  poetic  process  may  be  set  in  operation  by, 
and  accompanied  by,  any  amount  of  passion  or  feeling ;  but  the 
poetic  process  itself,  so  far  as  such  distinctions  are  of  any  value, 
is  an  intellectual  process.  Farther,  as  to  its  kind,  it  is  the  intel- 
lectual process  of  producing  a  new  or  artificial  concrete.  This 
distinguishes  poetry  at  once  in  all  its  varieties,  and  whether  in 
verse  or  in  prose,  from  the  other  forms  of  literature.  In  scientific 
or  expository  literature  the  tendency  is  to  the  abstract,  to  the 
translation  of  the  facts  and  appearances  of  nature  into  general 
intellectual  conceptions  and  forms  of  language.  In  oratorical 
literature,  or  the  literature  of  moral  stimulation,  the  aim  is  to 
urge  the  mind  in  a  certain  direction  or  to  induce  upon  it  a  certain 
state.  There  remains,  distinct  from  either  of  these,  the  literature 
of  the  concrete,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  represent  the  facts  and 
appearances  of  nature  and  life,  or  to  form  out  of  them  new  con- 
crete combinations.  There  are  men  who  delight  in  things  simply 
because  they  have  happened,  or  because  they  can  imagine  them 
to  happen — men,  for  example,  to  whom  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
know  that  at  such  and  such  a  time  a  knight  in  armour  rode 
along  that  way  and  across  that  bridge;  who  have  an  infinite 
relish  for  such  a  fact  as  that  Sulla  had  a  face  mottled  white  and 
red,  so  that  an  Athenian  wit  compared  it  to  a  mulberry  dipped 
in  meal ;  who  can  go  back  to  that  moment,  ay,  and  re-arrest 
time  there,  as  in  a  picture,  when  Manlius  hung  half-way  down 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  had  his  death  of  blood  yet  beneath  him, 
or  when  Marie  Antoinette  lay  under  the  axe,  and  it  had  not 
fallen ;  men,  to  whom  also  the  mere  embodiments  of  their  own 
fancy,  or  of  the  fancy  of  others,  are  visions  they  never  tire  to 
doat  and  gaze  on.  These  are  the  votaries  of  the  concrete.  Now, 
so  far  as  that  literature  of  the  concrete  whose  business  it  is  to 
gratify  such  feelings,  deals  merely  with  the  actual  facts  of  the 
past  as  delivered  to  it  by  memory,  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
department  of  history ;  while  so  far  as  it  remains  unexhausted 
by  such  a  subduction  it  is  poetry  or  creative  literature.  We 
speak,  of  course,  theoretically;  in  practice,  as  all  know,  the  two 
snade  into  each  other,  the  historian  often  requiring  and  displaying 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  relapsing  into  the  describer  and  the  historian.  And  here 
it  is  that  one  part  of  our  definition  may  be  found  fault  with. 
Seeing  that  the  poet  does  not  necessarily,  in  every  case,  invent 
scenes  and  incidents  totally  ideal,  but  often  treats  poetically  the 
actual  fields  and  landscapes  of  the  earth  and  the  real  incidents  of 
life ;  seeing,  in  fact,  that  much  of  our  best  and  most  genuine  poetry 
is  descriptive  and  historical,  why  define  poesy  to  be  the  produc- 
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tion  of  a  new  or  artificial  concrete  ?  Why  not  call  it  either  the 
reproduction  of  an  old  or  the  production  of  a  new  concrete  ? 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  objection  to  calling  it  so,  except  that  the 
division  which  would  be  thus  established  is  not  fundamental. 
In  every  piece  of  poetry,  we  believe,  even  the  most  descriptive 
and  historical,  that  which  makes  it  poetical  is  not  the  concrete, 
as  furnished  by  sheer  recollection,  but  the  concrete  as  shaped 
and  bodied  forth  anew  by  the  poet's  thought,  that  is,  as  in  the 
strictest  sense  factitious  and  artificial,  ohelley,  indeed,  very 
sweetly  calls  poetry  '*  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  mo- 
ments of  the  best  and  happiest  minds  f  but  then^his  only  refers 
us  farther  back  in  time  for  the  poetry,  which  .certainly  does  not 
consist  in  the  act  of  recording,  if  it  be  only  recording,  but  already 
lay  in  the  good  and  happy  moments  that  are  recorded.  Thus,  if 
it  be  said  that  the  beautiful  passage  in  Wordsworth  describing 
a  winter  landscape,  with  the  lake  on  which  he  skated  with  his 
companions  in  his  boyhood,  is  a  mere  transcript  of  a  scene  from 
recollection,  we  reply,  that,  if  it  be  so,  (which  we  do  not  admit,) 
then  the  poetry  of  the  passage  was  transacted  along  with  the 
skating,  and  the  critic,  instead  of  watching  the  man  at  his 
writing-table  must  keep  by  the  side  of  the  boy  on  the  ice. 
In  short,  in  every  case  whatever,  poetry  is  the  production  of  an 
artificial  concrete — artificial  either  in  totOy  or  m  so  far  as  it  is 
matter  of  sense  and  memory  worked  into  form  by  the  infusion  of 
a  meaning.  The  word  artificial,  we  know,  has  bad  associations 
connectea  with  it ;  but,  as  Hazlitt  said  of  Allegory,  the  word  is 
really  a  harmless  word,  and  won't  bite  you.  It  is  only  necessaiy 
to  see  what  it  means  here  to  invest  it  with  all  that  is  splendid. 

The  poetical  tendency,  then,  is  the  tendency  to  that  kind  of 
mental  activity  which  consists  in  the  production,  we  might 
almost  say  secretion,  by  the  mind  of  an  artificial  concrete ;  and 
the  poetic  genius  is  that  kind  or  condition  of  mind  to  which  this 
kind  of  activity  is  constitutionally  most  delightful  and  easy.  Of 
the  legitimacy  and  nobleness  of  such  a  mode  of  activity  what 
need  is  there  to  say  anything  ?  With  some  theorists,  indeed,  poets 
are  little  better  than  privueged  liars,  and  poetry  is  little  better 
than  the  art  of  lyin^  so  as  to  give  pleasure.  Even  Bacon,  with 
his  synonyms  of  "  feigned  history  "  and  the  like,  evidently  means 
to  insinuate  a  kind  of  contempt  for  poetry  as  compared  with 
philosophy.  The  one  he  calls  ^^the  theatre,*'  where  it  is  not 
good  to  stay  long  ;  the  other  is  the  ^^  judicial  place  or  palace  of 
the  mind."  This  is  natural  enough  in  a  man  the  tenor  of  whose 
own  intellectual  work  must  have  inclined  him,  apart  even  from 
the  original  constitutional  bias  which  determinea  thaty  to  prefer 
the  exercise  which  "  buckled  and  bowed  the  mind  to  the  nature 
of  things,"  to  the  exercise  which  ^^  elevates  the  mind  by  sub- 
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milting  the  shows  of  things  to  its  desires."  But,  recognising,  as 
he  did,  that  the  one  exercise  is,  equally  with  the  other,  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  faculty  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  human  consti- 
tution, he  was  not  the  man  to  go  very  far  with  the  joke  about 
poets  being  a  species  of  liars.  That,  we  believe,  was  Bentham's 
fun.  One  can  see  what  a  good  thing  the  old  gentleman  might 
have  made  of  it.  "  Why  was  that  poor  fellow  transported  ? 
Why,  the  fact  is,  at  last  assizes,  he  originated  a  piece  of  new  con- 
crete, which  the  law  calls  pequry."  fiut  the  joke  may  be  taken 
by  the  other  end.  When  that  deity  of  the  Grecian  mythology, 
(if  the  Grecian  mythology  had  such  a  deity,)  whose  function  it 
was  to  create  trees,  walked  one  sultry  day  over  the  yet  treeless 
earth,  big  with  unutterable  thought,  and  when,  chancing  to  lie 
down  in  a  green  spot,  the  creative  frenzy  came  upon  him,  his 
thought  rushed  forth,  and  with  a  whirr  of  earthy  atoms  all  round 
and  a  tearing  of  turf,  the  first  of  oaks  sprang  up  completed,  that 
also  was  the  origination  of  a  new  piece  of  concrete,  but  one  could 
hardlysay  that  it  was  telling  a  lie.  Had  his  godship  been  a  philoso* 
pher  instead  of  a  poet — had  he  buckled  and  bowed  his  mind  to 
the  nature  of  things  instead  of  accommodating  the  shows  of  things 
to  his  desires^ — the  world  might  have  been  without  oaks  to  this 
very  day. 

Poetical  activity  being  defined  generally  to  be  that  kind  of 
intellectual  activity  which  results  in  the  production,  or,  as  one 
might  say,  deposition  by  the  mind  of  new  matter  of  the  conclrete, 
it  follows  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  in  the  exercise  of  this 
activity  as  there  are  possible  forms  of  an  intellectual  concrete. 
To  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
imaginative  activity  may  shew  itself,  would  be  almost  hopeless ; 
an  instance  or  two,  however,  may  bring  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon of  them  before  the  mind. 

'*  The  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  whose 
long  shadows  stretched  athwart  the  valley  ;  but  his  sloping  rays, 
shooting  through  an  opening  of  the  cliffs,  touched  with  a  yellow 
gleam  the  summits  of  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps, 
and  streamed  in  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and  battlements  of  a 
castle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts  along  the  brow  of  a  precipice 
above.  The  splendour  of  these  illuminated  objects  was  heightened 
by  the  contrasted  shade  which  involved  the  valley  below." — Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

"  Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve, 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  path, 
Traced  faintly  on  the  greensward — there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies." — Wordsworth, 
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These  are  plain  instances  of  that  kind  of  imaginative  exercise 
which  consists  in  the  imagination  of  scenes  or  objects,  A  large 
proportion  of  the  imaginative  activity  of  men  generally,  and  of 
autnors  in  particular,  is  of  this  species.  It  includes  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  all  kinds — from  the  most  literal  reproductions  of 
the  real,  whether  in  country  or  town,  to  the  most  absolute 
phantasies  in  form  and  colour ;  and  from  the  scale  of  a  single 
object,  such  as  the  moon  or  a  bank  of  violets,  to  the  scale  of  a 
Wordsworthian  landscape,  or  of  a  Milton's  universe  with  its  orbs 
and  interspaces.    It  may  be  called  descriptive  imagination. 

*<  And  Priam  then  alighted  from  his  chariot, 
Leaving  Idseus  with  it,  who  remained 
Holding  the  mules  and  horses ;  and  the  old  man 
Went  straight  in-doors  where  the  beloved  of  Jove 
Achilles  sat,  and  found  him.     In  the  room 
Were  others,  but  apart ;  and  two  alone — 
The  hero  Automedon  and  Alcinous, 
A  branch  of  Mars — stood  by  him.    They  had  been 
At  meals,  and  had  not  yet  removed  the  board. 
Great  Priam  came,  wi^out  their  seeing  him, 
And,  kneeling  down,  he  clasped  Achilles'  knees 
And  kissed  those  terrible  homicidal  hands 
Which  had  deprived  him  of  so  many  sons." — Homer, 

This  is  the  imagination  of  incident^  or  narrative  imagination. 
The  instance  is  plain  even  to  baldness — it  is  direct  Homeric 
narration  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  will  better  stand  as  a  type 
of  that  large  department  of  imaginative  activity  to  which  it  be- 
longs. In  this  department  are  included  all  narrations  of  inci- 
dents whether  historical  and  real,  or  fictitious  and  horribly  super- 
natural ;  from  the  scale,  too,  of  the  single  incident  as  told  in  a 
ballad,  or  incidentally  as  a  link  in  a  continuous  story,  up  to  the 
sustained  unity  of  the  epos  or  drama,  as  in  Crusoe^  Don  Quixote^ 
the  Iliadj  the  Divine  Comedy^  the  Faery  Queene^  Macbetlt^  or 
Paradise  Lost.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  narration 
of  incident  always  involves  a  certain  amount  of  description  of 
scenery. 

*'  The  Reve  was  a  slender  colerike  roan, 

His  beard  was  shave  as  nigh  as  ever  he  can. 

His  hair  was  by  his  ears  round  yshome. 

His  top  was  docked  like  a  priest  beforne. 

Full  long^  were  his  legg^s  and  full  lean, 

Ylike  a  staflP;  there  was  no  calf  yseen." — Cliaucer. 

'  This  may  stand  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  in  reality  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  imaginative  exercise  first  mentioned,  but  is  im- 
portant enough  to  be  adverted  to  apart.  It  may  be  called  the 
imagination  of  physiognomy  and  costume^   under  which  head 
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might  be  collected  an  immense  number  of  passages  from  all 
quarters  of  our  literature.  This  department,  too,  will  include 
both  the  real  and  ideal — the  real,  as  in  Chaucer^s  and  Scott's 
portraits  of  men  and  women  ;  the  ideal,  as  in  Spenser's  personi- 
fications, in  Ariosto's  hippogriflP,  or  in  Dante's  Nimrod  in  a  pit 
in  hell,  with  his  face  as  large  as  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  his 
body  in  proportion,  blowing  a  horn,  and  yelling  gibberish.  Con- 
nected with  this  in  practice,  but  distinguishable  from  it,  is  an- 
other variety  of  imaginative  exercise,  which  may  be  called  the 
imagination  of  states  of  feeling.     Here  is  an  example  : — 

"  A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected ! 
Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ; 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected  ; 
Churches  built  to  please  the  pnest." 

Bums  8  Jolly  Beggars. 

This  stanza,  it  will  be  observed,  and  we  have  chosen  it  for  the 
purpose,  is,  in  itself,  as  little  poetical  as  may  be ;  it  is  mere  harsh 
Chartist  prose.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  imagined  piece  of  con- 
crete, that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  imagination  by  the  poet  of  the 
state  of  feeling  of  another  mind,  or  of  his  own  mind  in  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  poetical.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
for  it  links  the  poet  not  only  with  what  is  poetical  in  itself,  but 
with  a  whole,  much  bigger,  world  of  what  is  unpoetical  in  itself. 
The  poet  may  imagine  opinions,  doctrines,  heresies,  cogitations, 
debates,  expositions — there  is  no  limit  to  his  traffic  with  the 
moral  any  more  than  with  the  sensuous  appearances  of  the  uni- 
verse; only,  as  a  poet,  he  deals  with  all  these  as  concrete  things, 
existing  in  the  objective  air,  and  from  which  his  own  soul  stands 
royally  disentangled,  as  a  spade  stands  loose  from  the  sand  it 
shovels,  whether  it  be  sand  of  gold  or  sand  of  silex.  The 
moment  any  of  the  doctrines  he  is  dealing  with  melts  subjec- 
tively into  his  own  personal  state  of  being,  (which  is  necessarily 
and  nobly  happening  continually,)  that  moment  the  poet  ceases 
to  be  a  poet  pure,  and  becomes  so  far  a  thinker  or  moralist  in 
union  with  the  poet.  As  regards  the  literary  range  of  this  kind 
of  imaginative  exercise, — the  imagination  of  states  of  feeling — 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  what  a  large  proportion  it  in- 
cludes of  our  lyric  poetry,  and  how  far  it  extenas  itself  into  the 
epic  and  the  drama,  where  (and  especially  in  the  drama)  it  forms, 
together  with  the  imagination  of  costume,  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  called  the  invention  of  cliaracter. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  slight  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  imaginative  exercise  as  they  are  popularly  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and,  in  transferring  them  into  Creative  Literature 
at  large,  they  must  be  conceived  as  incessantly  interblendedt;  and 
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as  existing  in  all  varieties  and  degrees  of  association  with  per- 
sonal thought,  personal  purpose,  and  personal  calm  or  storm  of 
feeling.  It  is  matter  of  common  observation,  however,  that 
some  writers  excel  more  in  one  and  some  more  in  another  of  the 
kinds  of  imagination  enumerated.  One  writer  is  said  to  excel  in 
descriptions,  but  to  be  deficient  in  plot  and  incident,  nay,  to 
excel  in  that  kind  of  description  which  consists  in  the  imagination 
of  form,  but  to  be  deficient  in  that  which  consists  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  colour.  Another  is  said  to  excel  in  plot,  but  to  be  poor 
in  the  invention  of  character,  and  in  other  particulars.  In  snort, 
the  imagination,  though  in  one  sense  it  acts  loose  and  apart  from 
the  personality,  flying  ireely  round  and  round  it,  like  a  sea-bird 
round  a  rock,  seems,  in  a  deeper  sense,  restricted  by  the  same 
law  as  the  personality  in  its  choice  and  appi*ehension  of  the  con- 
crete. The  organ  of  ideality,  as  the  phrenologist  would  say,  is 
the  organ  by  which  man  freely  bodies  forth  an  ideal  objective, 
and  yet,  let  ideality  bulge  out  in  a  man's  head  as  big  as  an 
egg,  it  is  of  no  use  applying  it,  with  Keats  or  Milton,  in  the 
direction  of  white  pinks,  pansies  ireaked  with  jet,  sapphire  battle- 
ments, and  crimson-lipped  shells,  unless  there  is  a  little  knot  on 
the  eyebrow  over  the  organ  of  colour. 

The  poetical  tendency  of  the  human  mind  being  this  ten- 
dency to  the  ideal  concrete,  to  the  imagination  of  scenes, 
incidents,  physiognomies,  states  of  feeling,  and  so  on ;  and  all 
men  having  more  or  less  of  this  tendency,  catering  for  them  in 
the  ideal  concrete,  very  much  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same 
eflfect,  as  their  senses  cater  for  them  in  the  real,  (so  that  the 
imagination  of  a  man  might  be  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
ghosts  of  his  senses  wandering  in  an  unseen  world) — it  follows 
iYiziXhe^^ty  par  excellence^  is  simply  the  man  whose  intellec- 
tual activity  is  consumed  in  this  kind  of  exercise.  All  men 
have  imagination  ;  but  the  poet  is  ^^  of  imagination  all  compact.'' 
He  lives  and  moves  in  the  ideal  concrete.  He  teems  with  imagi- 
nations of  forms,  colours,  incidents,  physiognomies,  feelings,  and 
characters.  The  ghosts  of  his  senses  are  as  busy  in  an  unseen 
world  of  sky,  and  cloud,  and  sea,  and  vegetation,  and  cities,  and 
highways,  and  thronged  markets  of  men,  and  mysterious  beings, 
belonging  even  to  the  horizon  of  iliat  existence,  as  his  real  senses 
are  with  all  the  nearer  world  of  nature  and  life.  But  the  no- 
table peculiarity  lies  in  this,  that  every  thought  of  his  in  the 
interest  of  this  world  is  an  excursion  into  that.  In  this  respect 
the  theory  which  has  been  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  Gre- 
cian mythology  applies  equally  to  poetic  genius  in  general.  The 
essence  of  the  mythical  process^  it  is  said,  lay  in  this,  that  the 
«*arly  children  of  the  earth  having  no  abstract  language,  every 

)aght  of  theirs,  of  whatever  kind,  and  about  whatever  matter, 
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was  necessarily  a  new  act  of  imagination,  a  new  excursion  in  the 
ideal  concrete.  If  they  thought  of  the  wind,  they  did  not  think 
of  a  fluid  rushing  about,  but  of  a  deity  blowing  from  a  cave ;  if 
they  thought  of  virtue  rewarded,  they  saw  the  idea  in  the  shape 
of  a  visible  transaction,  in  some  lone  place,  between  beings  hu- 
man and  divine.  And  so,  allowing  for  a  certain  obvious  amount 
of  difference,  with  the  poetical  mode  of  thought  to  this  day. 
Every  thought  of  the  poet,  about  whatever  subject,  is  transacted 
not  whoUv  m  prepositional  language,  but  for  the  most  part  in  a 
kind  of  phantasmagoric,  or  representative  language  of  imaginary 
scenes,  objects,  incidents,  and  circumstances.  To  clothe  his 
feelings  with  circumstance ;  to  weave  forth  whatever  arises  in  his 
mind  into  an  objective  tissue  of  imagery  and  incident  that  shall 
substantiate  it  and  make  it  visible ;  such  is  the  constant  aim  and 
art  of  the  poet.  Take  an  example.  The  idea  of  life  occurs  to 
the  poet  Keats,  and  how  does  he  express  it  ? 

*^  Stop  and  consider  !     Life  is  but  a  day ; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep, 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  Montmorenci.     Why  so  sad  a  moan  f 
Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  everchanging  tale ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air ; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or  care. 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm." 

This  is  true  Troitfa't^.  What  with  the  power  of  innate  analogy, 
what  with  the  occult  suasion  of  the  rhyme,  there  arose  first  in 
the  poet's  mind,  contemporaneous  with  the  idea  of  life,  nay,  as 
incorporate  with  that  idea,  the  imaginary  object  or  vision  ot  the 
dew-drop  falling  through  foliage — that  imagined  circumstance 
is,  therefore,  flung  forth  as  representative  of  the  idea.  But  even 
this  does  not  exhaust  the  creative  force ;  the  idea  bodies  itself 
again  in  the  new  imaginary  circumstance  of  the  Indian  in  his 
boat ;  and  that,  too,  is  flung  forth.  Then  there  is  a  rest ;  but 
the  idea  still  buds,  still  seeks  to  express  itself  in  new  circumstance, 
and  five  other  translations  of  it  follow.  And  these  seven  pictures, 
these  seven  morsels  of  imagined  concrete,  supposing  them  all  to 
be  intellectually  genuine,  are  as  truly  the  poet's  mouafUs  about 
life  as  any  seven  scientific  definitions  would  be  the  thoughts  of 
the  physiologist  or  the  metaphysician.  And  so  in  other  instances. 
Tennyson's  Vuion  of  Sin  is  a  continued  phantasmagory  of  scene 
and  incident  representative  of  a  meaning ;  and  if  the  meaning  is 
not  plain  throughout,  it  is  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
poet  himself  to  translate  every  portion  of  it  out  of  that  language 
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of  phftDtasmagory  in  which  alone  it  came  into  existence.  Again, 
Spenser'a  personifications — his  grim-faued  Horror  soaring  on 
iron  wingS)  his  Jealousy  sitting  alone  biting  his  lips,  and  the  like — 
are  all  thoQj^hts  expressed  in  circumstance^  the  circumstance  in 
this  case  being  that  of  costume  and  physiognomy.  So,  too,  with 
such  splendid  personifications  as  those  of  De  Quincey — ^the  eldest 
and  the  youngest  of  the  Ladies  of  Sorrow ;  the  one,  the  Lady  of 
Tears,  with  eyes  sweet  and  subtly,  wild  and  sleepy  by  turns,  a 
diadem  on  her  head,  and  keys  at  her  girdle;  the  other,  the  Lady 
of  Darkness,  her  head  turreted  like  Cybele,  rising  almost  beycmd 
the  reach  of  mght,  the  blazing  misery  of  her  eyes  concealed  by  a 
treble  veil  of  crape.  In  short,  every  thought  of  the  poet  is  an 
imagination  of  concrete  circumstance  of  some  kind  or  other — 
circumstance  of  visual  scenery^  of  incident,  of  physiognomy,  of 
feeling,  or  of  character.  The  poet's  thought,  let  the  subject  be 
what  it  may,  brings  him  to 

"  Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 
Will  be  elysium — an  eternal  book 
Whence  he  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 
About  the  leaves  and  flowers — about  the  playing 
Of  nymphs  in  woods  and  fountains,  and  the  shade 
Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid ; 
And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  inflnence 
That  we  must  ever  wonder  how  and  whence 
It  came ;'' 

this  occultness,  arising  from  the  inscrutability  of  the  law  which 
connects  one  concrete  phantasy  of  the  dreaming  mind  with  an- 
other. Regarding  the  poet,  then,  considered  in  his  nature,  we 
may  sum  up  bv  saying,  that  the  act  of  cogitation  with  him  is 
noming  else  tnan  the  intellectual  secretion  of  fictitious  drcum" 
sUmce — the  nature  of  the  circumstance  in  each  case  depending  on 
the  operation  of  those  mysterious  affinities  which  relate  thought 
to  the  world  of  sense.  In  regarding  the  poet  more  expressly 
as  a  literary  artist,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  vary  the  phrase, 
and  say — the  intellectual  invention  of  fictitious  circumstance. 
This  will  apply  to  all  that  is  truly  poetical  in  literature,  whether 
on  the  large  scale  or  on  the  small.  In  every  case  what  is  poeti- 
cal in  lit^ature  consbts  of  the  embodiment  of  some  notion  or 
feeling,  or  some  aggregate  of  notions  and  feelings,  in  appropriate 
objecUve  circumstances.  Thus,  in  historical  or  biograpnical  writ- 
ing, the  poetic  &cult7  is  shown  by  the  skill,  sometimes  conscious 
and  sometimes  unconscious,  with  which  the  figures  are  not  only 
portrayed  in  themselves,  but  set  against  imagined  objective  back- 
grounds, and  made  to  move  amid  circumstances  having  a  pre- 
arranged harmony  with  what  they  do.     The  achievement  of  this, 
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in  consistency  with  the  truth  of  record,  is  the  highest  triumph  of 
the  descriptive  historian.  In  fictitious  prose-narrative  the  same 
poetic  art  has  still  freer  scope.  That  a  lover  should  be  leaning 
over  a  stile  at  one  moment,  and  sitting  under  a  tree  at  another ; 
that  it  should  be  clear,  pure  moonlight  when  Henry  is  happy, 
and  that  the  moon  should  be  bowling  through  clouds,  and  a  dog 
be  heard  howling  at  a  farmhouse  near,  when  the  same  Henry 
means  to  commit  suicide— ^re  artifices  of  which  every  ordinary 
novelist  is  master  who  knows  his  trade.  The  giant  Grangousier, 
in  Kabelais,  sitting  by  the  fire,  very  intent  upon  the  brouin^  of 
some  chesnuts,  drawing  scratches  on  the  hearth  with  the  end  of 
a  burnt  stick,  and  telling  to  his  wife  and  children  pleasant  stories 
of  the  days  of  old,  is  an  instance  of  a  higher  kind,  paralleled  by 
many  in  Scott  and  Cervantes.  And,  then,  in  the  epic  and  the 
drama !  Hamlet  with  the  skull  in  his  hand,  and  Homer^s  heroes 
^ing  by  the  iroXtHfyXourSoio  !  It  is  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  literature  of  fiction — always  thought  expressed  and  thrown 
off  in  the  language  of  representative  circumstance.  Indeed, 
Goethe's  theory  of  poetical  or  creative  literature  was,  that  it  is 
nothing  else  than  the  moods  of  its  practitioners  objectivized  as 
they  rise.  A  man  feels  himself  oppressed  and  agitated  by  feel- 
ings and  longings,  now  of  one  kind,  now  of  another,  that  have 
gathered  upon  him  till  they  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  definite 
moral  uneasiness ;  if  he  is  not  a  literary  man,  he  must  contrive 
to  work  off  the  load,  in  some  wav  or  other,  by  the  ordinary  ac- 
tivity of  life,  which,  indeed,  is  the  great  preventive  established 
by  nature ;  if  he  is  a  literary  man,  tnen  the  uneasiness  is  but  the 
motive  to  creation,  and  the  result  is — a  song,  a  drama,  an  epic, 
or  a  novel.  Scheming  out  some  plan  or  story,  which  is  in  itself 
a  sort  of  allegory  of  his  mood  as  a  whole,  he  fills  up  the  sketch 
with  minor  incidents,  scenes,  and  characters,  which  are  nothing 
moi*e,  as  it  were,  than  the  breaking  up  of  the  mood  into  its  mi- 
nutiae, and  the  elaboration  of  these  minutiae,  one  by  one,  into  the 
concrete.  This  done,  the  mood  has  passed  into  the  objective ;  it 
may  be  looked  at  as  something  external  to  the  mind,  which  is, 
therefore,  from  that  moment  rid  of  it,  and  ready  for  another. 
Such,  at  least,  was  Goethe^s  theory,  which,  he  said,  would  apply 
most  rigidly  to  all  that  he  had  himself  written.  Nor  would  it 
be  difiicult,  with  due  explanation,  to  apply  the  theory  to  the 
works  of  all  the  other  masters  of  creative  or  poetical  literature — 
Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Scott,  and  Shakespeare.  Dante  may 
be  said  to  have  slowly  translated  his  whole  life  into  one  repre- 
sentative performance. 

Several  supplementary  considerations  must  be  now  adduced* 
The  form  of  the  poet's  cogitation,  we  have  said,  is  the  evolution 
not  of  abstract  propositions,  but  of  represefitative  cotierete  cinmm^ 
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stances.  But  in  this,  too,  there  may  be  degrees  of  better  and 
worse,  of  greater  and  less.  Precisely  as,  of  two  writers  thinking 
in  the  language  of  abstract  speculation,  we  can  say,  without 
hesitation,  which  has  the  more  powerful  mind ;  so  of  two  writers 
thinking  in  the  other  language  of  concrete  circumstance,  one 
may  be  evidently  superior  to  the  other.  There  is  room,  in 
short,  for  all  varieties  of  greater  and  less  among  poets  as  among 
other  people ;  there  may  be  poets  who  are  giants,  and  there  may 
be  poets  who  are  pigmies.  Hence  the  folly  of  the  attempts  to 
exalt  the  poetical  genius,  merely  as  such,  above  other  kinds  of 
intellectual  manifestation.  A  man  may  be  constitutionally 
formed  so  that  he  thinks  his  thoughts  in  the  language  of  con- 
crete circumstance;  and  still  his  thoughts  may  be  very  little 
thoughts,  hardly  worth  having  in  any  language.  Both  poets 
and  men  of  science  must  be  tried  among  their  peers.  Whether 
there  is  a  common  measure,  and  what  it  is ;  whether  there  is  an 
intrinsic  superiority  in  the  mode  of  cogitation  of  the  poet  over 
that  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  reverse ;  and  whether  and  how 
far  we  may  then  institute  a  comparison  of  absolute  greatness 
between  Aristotle  and  Homer,  between  Milton  and  Kant,  are 
Questions  of  a  higher  calculus,  which  most  men  may  leave  alone. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  when  the  question  is  between  a 
Kirke  White  and  a  Kant;  and  when  a  poor  poet,  ever  so 
genuine  in  a  small  way,  intrudes  himself  on  the  Exchange  of 
the  general  world,  telling  people  there  that  his  intellect  is 
"  genius,"  and  that  theirs  is  "  talent,*^  he  evidently  runs  a  risk 
of  Deing  very  unceremoniously  treated. 

''  This  palace  standeth  in  the  air. 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
That  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear, 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it : 
And  somewhat  southward  tow'rd  the  noon 
There  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  Earth  below  it." 

This  is  very  sweet,  and  nice,  and  poetical,  (it  is  by  Drayton ; 
not  a  small  poet,  but  a  considerable  one ;)  and  yet  there  needs 
be  no  great  hesitation  in  saying  that,  call  it  genius  or  what  we 
will,  there  was  less  commotion  of  the  elements  when  it  was  pro- 
duced than  when  Newton  excogitated  his  theory  of  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

But,  to  pass  to  another  point.  The  imagination,  as  we  have 
already  said,  following  the  law  of  the  personality,  some  imagina- 
tions are  strong  where  others  are  weak,  and  weak  where  others 
are  strong.     In  other  words,  though  all  poets,  as  such,  express 
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themselves  in  the  lansua^e  of  concrete  circamstancey  some  are 
greater  adepts  in  one  Idnd  of  circumstance,  others  in  another. 
Some  are  great  in  the  circumstance  of  form,  which  is  the 
sculptor's  favourite  circumstance ;  others  can  produce  admirable 
compositions  in  chiaroscuro ;  others  again  have  the  whole  rain- 
bow on  their  pallet.  And  so,  some  express  themselves  better  in 
incident,  others  better  in  physiognomy  and  character.  All  this 
is  recognised  in  daily  criticism.  Now,  the  consequence  oi  the 
diversity  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  poets  even  amongst 
themselves.  It  is  not  every  poet,  that,  like  Shakespeare,  ex- 
hibits an  imagination  that  is  absolutely  or  all  but  absolutely 
universal,  using  with  equal  ease  the  language  of  form,  of  colour, 
of  character,  and  of  incident.  Shakespeare  himself,  if  we  may 
infer  anything  from  his  minor  poems,  and  from  the  carelessness 
with  which  he  took  ready-maae  plots  for  his  dramas  from  any 
quarter  (in  which,  however,  there  may  be  a  philosophy,)  was 
not  so  great  a  master  of  incident  as  of  other  kinds  of  circum- 
stance, and  could  hardly  have  rivalled  Homer,  or  even  Scott, 
purely  as  a  narrative  poet.  How,  then,  establish  a  comparative 
measure,  assigning  a  relative  value  to  each  kind  of  circum- 
stance ?  How  balance  what  Chaucer  has  and  has  not,  against 
what  Milton  has  and  has  not — Chaucer  so  skilful  in  physiog- 
nomv,  against  Milton  who  has  so  little  of  it,  but  who  has  so 
much  else;  or  how  estimate  the  chiaroscuro  of  Byron  as 
against  the  richly  coloured  vegetation  of  Keats  ?  Hei'e,  too,  a 
scientific  rule  is  undiscoverable,  and  a  judgment  is  only  possible 
in  very  decided  cases,  or  by  the  peremptory  verdict  of  private 
taste. 

'^  Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid." 

Who  will  venture  to  institute  a  sure  comparison  of  merit  be* 
tween  this  exquisite  bit  of  colour  from  Tennyson,  and  the  fol- 
lowing simple  narrative  lines  from  the  same  poet  T — 

<<  And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse ; 
And  all  bis  love  came  back  a  hundredfbld  ; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobbed  o'er  Willtam's  child, 
Thinking  of  William." 

There  is  yet  a  third  thing  that  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Be  a  man  as  trul^  a  poet  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  be  the 
kind  of  circumstance  m  which  his  imagination  excels  as  ac- 
curately known  as  possible,  it  is  not  always  that  he  can  do  his 
best.  The  poet,  like  other  men,  is  subject  to  inequalities  of 
mood  and  feeling.     Now  he  is  excited  and  perturbed  because 
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the  occasion  is  one  to  rouse  his  being  from  its  depths ;  now  he 
is  placid;  calm,  and,  as  one  might  say,  commonplace.  Hence 
variations  in  the  interest  of  the  poetical  efforts  of  one  and  the 
same  poet.  As  he  cannot  choose  bnt  think  poetically,  whether 
roused  or  not,  even  the  leisurely  babble  of  his  poorest  hours,  if 
he  chooses  to  put  it  forth,  will  be  sweet  and  poetical.  But  he 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  this,  any  more  than  the  philosopher  by 
his  casual  trifles,  or  the  orator  by  his  speeches  on  questions  that 
are  insignificant.  Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  important  to  re- 
mark that  it  is  only  at  a  certain  pitch  of  feeling  tnat  some  men 
become  poets.  For,  though  the  essence  of  poetry  consists,  as 
we  have  said,  in  a  particular  mode  of  intellectual  exercise,  yet 
the  emotional  moment  at  which  different  minds  adopt  this  mode 
of  exercise  may  not  be  the  same.  The  language  of  concrete 
circumstance  is  natural  to  all  men  when  they  are  very  highly 
excited :  all  joy,  all  sorrow,  all  rage,  expresses  itself  in  vivid 
imaginations.  The  Question  then  not  unfrequently  ought  to 
be,  at  what  level  of  feeling  a  man  is  or  professes  to  be  a  poet. 
On  this  may  depend,  not  your  verdict  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
bis  poetry,  but  your  disposition  to  spare  time  to  listen  to  it. 
The  most  assiduous  members  of  Parliament  do  not  feel  bound 
to  be  in  the  house  even  when  a  leader  is  speaking,  unless  it  is  a 
Cabinet  question  or  a  question  of  some  considerable  interest. 
Some  orators  know  this  and  reserve  themselves ;  others,  delight- 
ing in  their  profession,  speak  on  every  question.  It  is  the  same 
with  poets,  and  with  the  same  result.  A  Keats,  though  always 
poetical,  may  often  be  poetical  with  so  small  a  stimulus,  that 
only  lovers  oi^poetry  for  its  own  sake  feel  themselves  sufficiently 
interested.  Why  are  Milton's  minor  poems,  exquisite  as  they 
are,  not  cited  as  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  his  genius? 
Because  they  are  not  his  speeches  on  Cabinet  questions.  Why 
is  Spenser  the  favourite  poet  of  poets,  rather  than  a  popular 
fiftvourite  like  Byron  t  For  the  same  reason  that  a  Court  is 
crowded  during  a  trial  for  life  or  death,  but  attended  only  by 
barristers  during  the  trial  of  an  intricate  civil  case.  The  subject 
chosen  by  a  poetical  writer,  we  have  already  said,  is  a  kind  of 
allegory  of  the  whole  state  of  his  mental  being  at  the  moment ; 
but  some  writers  are  not  moved  to  allegorize  so  easily  as  others, 
and  it  is  a  question  with  readers  what  states  of  being  they  care 
most  to  see  allegorized.  This,  then,  is  to  be  taken  into  account, 
in  comparing  poet  with  poet.  Precisely  as  an  orator  is  remem- 
bered by  his  speeches  on  great  questions,  and  as  the  position  of 
a  painter  among  painters  is  determined  in  part  by  the  interest  of 
his  subjects,  so,  in  a  comparison  of  poets  together,  or  of  the 
same  poet  with  himself,  the  earnestness  of  the  occasion  always 
goes  for  something.    Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis^  exquisite 
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as  a  poetical  study,  does  Dot  bear  one  down  with  tiie  same 
human  interest  as  &is  plajs ;  and  there  is  a  mighty  gradation  of 
interest  in  advancing  from  leisurely  compositions  of  the  sweet 
sensuous  order  such  as  Keats'  Endymwi  and  Spenser^s  Faery 
Queeiie^  to  the  stem  and  severe  splendour  of  a  Divina  Com^ 
media  or  a  Prometlieua  Vinctus,  True,  on  the  one  hand,  poets 
choose  their  own  subjects,  so  that  these  themselves  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  estimate ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  very  practice  of 
the  art  of  poetical  expression  on  any  subject,  like  the  glow  ot 
the  orator  when  he  begins  to  speak,  leads  on  and  on  to  unex- 
pected regions.  Yet,  after  all,  in  weighing  a  poem  against 
others,  so  as  to  pronounce  a  judgment  as  to  relative  greatness, 
this  consideration  of  the  emotional  level  at  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  of  its  interest  in  connexion  with  the  general  work 
and  sentiment  of  the  world,  is  a  source  of  much  perplexity. 

^<  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far  off  cui*few  sound. 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 

How  decide  between  this  from  Milton'^s  PenneroaOy  and  this,  in 
so  different  a  key,  from  Shakespeare^s  Lear  t — 

"  Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow ! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 
Vaunt-couriers  of  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Singe  my  white  head !  and  thou  all-shaking  thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world." 

A  fourth  consideration,  which  intrudes  itself  into  the  question 
of  our  appreciation  of  actual  poetry,  and  which  is  not  sufficientlv 
borne  in  mind,  is,  that  in  almost  every  poem  there  is  much 
present  besides  the  pure  poetry.  Poetry,  as  such,  is  cogitation 
m  the  language  of  concrete  circumstance.     Some  poets  excel 
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constitutionally  in  one  kind  of  circumstance,  some  in  another ; 
some  are  moved  to  this  mode  of  cogitation  on  a  less,  others  on 
a  greater  emotional  occasion ;  but,  over  and  above  all  this,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  no  poet  always  and  invariably  cogitates  in  the 
poetical  manner*  Speculation,  information,  mental  produce,  and 
mental  activity  of  all  kinds,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  a 
work,  which  is  properly  called  a  poem,  on  account  of  its  general 
character ;  and,  as  men  are  liable  to  be  impressed  by  greatness 
in  every  form  wherever  they  meet  it,  all  that  is  thus  precious  in 
the  extra-poetical  contents  of  a  poem,  is  included  in  the  estimate 
of  the  greatness  of  the  poet.  One  example  will  suffice.  Shakes- 
peare is  as  astonishing  for  the  exuberance  of  bis  genius  in  ab- 
stract generalization,  and  for  the  depth  of  his  analytic  and  philo- 
sophic insight,  as  for  the  scope  and  minuteness  of  his  poetic 
imagination.  It  is  as  if  into  a  mind  poetical  in  fomiy  there  had 
been  poured  also  all  the  matter  that  existed  in  the  mind  of  his 
contemporary  Bacon.  In  Shakespeare'^s  plavs  we  have  thought^ 
history,  exposition,  and  philosophy,  all  withm  the  round  of  the 
poet.  The  only  difference  between  him  and  Bacon  sometimes 
18,  that  Bacon  writes  an  essay  and  calls  it  his  own,  and  that 
Shakespeare  writes  a  similar  essay,  and  puts  it  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Ulysses  or  a  Polonius.  It  is  only  this  fiction  of  a  speaker 
and  an  audience,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  the  verse, 
that  retains  many  of  Shakespeare's  noblest  passages  within  the 
pale  of  strict  poetry. 

Hitherto,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have  made  no  formal  dis- 
tinction between  the  poet,  specifically  so  called,  and  the  general 
practitioners  of  creative  literature,  of  whatever  species.  Our 
examples,  ii>aeed,  have  been  taken  in  the  main  from  those  whom 
the  world  recognises  as  poets ;  but,  as  far  as  our  remarks  have 
gone,  poetry  still  stands  synonymous  with  the  whole  literature 
of  imagination.  All  who  express  their  meaning,  and  impress  it 
upon  the  world,  by  the  literary  representation  of  scenes,  inci- 
dents, physiognomies,  and  characters,  whether  suggested  by  the 
real  world  or  wholly  imaginary,  are  poets.  All  who,  doing  this, 
do  it  grandly,  and  manifest  a  rich  and  powerful  nature,  are 
great  poets.  Those  who  excel  more  in  the  language  of  one  kind 
of  circumstance,  are  poets  more  especially  of  that  kind  of  circum- 
stance— poets  of  visual  scenery,  poets  of  incident  and  narration, 
poets  of  physiognomy,  or  poets  of  character  and  sentiment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Those  who  are  poetical  only  at  a  high  key, 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  themes  of  large  human  interest,  are 
the  poets  who  take  the  deepest  hold  on  the  memory  of  the  human 
race.  Finally,  those  who,  having  the  largest  amount  of  poetic 
genius,  and  of  the  best  kind^  associate  therewith  the  most  exten- 
sive array  of  other  intellectual  qualities,  are  the  men  who,  even 
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as  poets,  give  their  poems  the  greatest  impetus  and  the  greatest 
universal  chance. 

Not  a  word  in  all  this,  however,  to  exclude  imaginative  prose 
writers.  So  far,  the  Homers,  the  Platos,  the  Sophocleses,  the 
Aristophaneses,  the  Virgils,  the  Dantes,  die  Boccaccios,  the 
Chancers,  the  Cervanteses,  the  Spensers,  the  Shakespeares,  the 
Miltons,  the  Tassos,  the  Moli^res,  the  Goethes,  the  Bichters, 
the  Scotts,  the  Defoes,  of  the  world  are  all  huddled  together,  the 
principal  figures  of  a  great  crowd,  including  alike  poets  and 
prose  writers.  These  indeed  may,  in  accordance  with  considera- 
tions already  suggested,  be  distributed  into  groups,  and  that 
either  by  reference  to  degree  or  by  reference  to  kmd.  But  no 
considerations  have  vet  been  adduced  that  would  separate  the 
imaginative  prose  writers,  as  such — ^the  Boccaccios,  the  Cervan- 
teses, the  Richters,  the  Scotts,  the  Defoes,  and  the  De  Quincevs, 
from  the  imaginative  verse  writers,  as  such.  Now,  though  this 
is  ^ood  provisionally ;  though  it  is  well  to  keep  together  for  a 
while  in  the  same  field  of  view  all  writers  of  imagination,  whether 
bards  or  prose  writers,  and  though,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  is  no  reason  why  imagination  in  prose  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  all  it  can  do,  and  why  prose  writers  like  Richter 
and  De  Quincey  should  not  be  crowned  with  poetic  laurel ;  yet 
the  universal  instinct  of  men,  not  to  say  also  the  prejudice  of 
association  and  custom,  demands  that  the  poets,  as  a  sect  or 
brotherhood,  shall  be  more  accurately  defined.  How,  then,  lead 
out  the  poets,  in  the  supreme  sense,  from  the  general  throng 
where  they  yet  stand  waiting  ?  By  what  device  call  the  poets 
by  themselves  into  the  foreground,  and  leave  the  prose  writers 
behind  ?  By  a  union  of  two  devices.  Go  in  front  of  the  general 
crowd,  you  two ;  you  flag-bearer,  with  your  richly  painted  flag, 
and  you,  fluter,  with  your  silver  flute.  Flap  the  flag,  and  let 
them  see  it ;  sound  the  flute,  and  let  them  hear  it.  Lo  I  already 
the  crowd  wavers;  it  sways  to  and  fro ;  some  figures  seem  to  w 
pressing  forward  from  the  midst,  and  at  last  one  silver-headed 
old  Serjeant  steps  out  in  front  of  all,  and  begins  to  march  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  Who  is  it  but  old  Homer  ?  He  is  blind, 
and  cannot  see  the  flag,  but  he  knows  it  is  there,  and  the  flute 
guides  him.  Others  and  others  follow  the  patriarch,  whom  they 
never  deserted  yet,  some  looking  to  the  flag,  and  others  listening 
to  the  flute,  but  all  marching  in  one  direction.  Shakespeare 
comes  with  the  rest,  stepping  lightly,  as  if  but  half  in  earnest. 
And  thus  at  last,  lured  by  the  flag  and  by  the  flute,  all  the  poets 
are  brought  out  into  the  foreground.  The  flag  is  Imageryj  the 
flute  is  Veree.  In  other  words,  poets  proper  are  distinguished 
from  the  general  crowd  of  imajgina^e  writers  bv  a  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  language,  which  is  calfed  imagery,  and  by  tne  use,  along 
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with  that  langoage,  of  a  measured  arrangement  of  words  known 
as  verse. 

It  is,  as  Mr.  Dallas  observes,  a  moot  point  whether  Imagery 
or  Verse  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  essential  element  of 
poetiy.  It  has  been  usual,  of  late,  to  give  the  palm  to  imagery. 
Thus,  it  was  a  remark  of  Lord  Jeffi^j — and  the  remark  has 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb — that  a  want  of  relish  for  such  rich 
sensuous  poetry  as  that  of  Keats  would  argue  a  want  of  true 
poetical  taste.  The  same  would  probably  be  said  of  Spenser. 
Mr.  Dallas,  on  the  other  han<L  thinks  Verse  more  essential  than 
Imagery,  and  in  this  Leigh  Hunt  would  probably  agree  with 
him.  The  importance  attached  to  a  sensuous  richness  of  lan- 
guage as  part  of  poetry  is,  Mr.  Dallas  thinks,  too  great  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  in  opposition  to  Lord  JeiFrey,  or  at  least  by  way  of 
corrective  to  his  remark  about  Keats,  he  proposes  that  a  power 
of  appreciating  such  severe  literary  beauty  as  that  of  Sophocles, 
shall,  more  than  anything  else,  be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  a 
man^s  poetical  taste.  We  think  Mr.  Dallas,  on  the  whole,  is  in 
the  ri^t,  and  this  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  consider  briefly 
what  Imagery  and  Verse  respectively  are,  in  their  relation  to 
poetry. 

Imageiy  in  poetry  is  essentially  this — secondary  concrete  ad- 
duced by  the  imagination  in  the  expression  of  prior  concrete. 
Thus,  in  the  simile^ — 

"  The  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore,  his  ponderous  shield 
•  Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole." 

Here  the  primary  circumstance  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
is  Satan,  with  his  shield  hung  round  his  shoulders.  While 
imagining  this,  however,  the  poet,  moving  at  ease  in  the  whole 
world  of  concrete  things,  strikes  upon  a  totally  distinct  visual 
appearance,  that  of  the  moon  seen  tnrough  a  telescope ;  and  his 
imagination,  enamoured  with  the  likeness,  cannot  resist  imparting 
the  new  picture  to  the  reader  as  something  auxiliary  and  addi- 
tional to  the  first.     Again,  take  the  metaphor^ — 

^'  Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original." 

Here  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  the  simile,  but  more  un- 
conscious ana  complete.  The  concrete  circumstance  first  in  the 
mind  (so  far  at  least  as  these  lines  are  concerned)  is  the  sky 
dropping  rain ;  in  the  imagination  of  this  circumstance,  another 
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imagined  circumstance,  that  of  a  being  shedding  tears,  intrudes 
itself;  the  two  circumstances,  so  like  to  the  mind  that  it  hardly 
is  conscious  that  they  are  two,  are  combined  by  a  kind  of  iden- 
tifying flash ;  and  the  rich  double  concrete  is  presented  to  the 
reader.  So  essentially  with  that  highest  species  of  metaphor,  the 
personification  or  vivi^cationy  (of  which,  indeed,  the  metaphor 
quoted  is  an  example,)  the  speciality  of  which  consists  in  this,  that 
a  piece  of  concrete  taken  from  the  inanimate  world  is  wedded  to 
a  piece  of  concrete  taken  from  the  world  of  life.  The  two  worlds 
lying  as  it  were  side  by  side  in  the  human  imagination  as  the 
two  halves  of  all  being,  this  kind  of  metaphor  is  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  irequent  of  all ;  and  powerful  imaginations  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  it.  A  subvariety,  to  which  some  writers 
are  much  addicted,  is  the  identification  of  brute  with  human 
circumstance,  as  witness  Dickens's  dogs  and  ponies. 

Almost  all  so-called  images  may  be  reduced  under  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  heads;  and,  in  any  case,  all  imagery  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  the  use  of  concrete  to  help  out  concrete, 
in  the  impinging  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak,  while  dealing  with 
one  concrete  circumstance  against  other  and  other  concrete  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  as  the  very  essence  of  the  poet  consists  in 
the  incessant  imagination  of  concrete  circumstance,  a  language 
rich  in  imagery  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  possession  of  poetical 
faculty  in  a  high  degree.  Cceteris  paribnsy  that  is,  where  there 
is  an  equal  amount  of  imagination  and  of  the  same  quality,  in 
the  bodying  forth  of  the  main  circumstance  of  a  poem  or  a 
poetical  passage — whether  that  is  a  circumstance  of  visible  sceneiy, 
of  incident,  of  physiognomy,  or  of  mental  state — the  more  of  sub- 
sidiary circumstance  evolved  in  intellectual  connexion  with  the 
main  one  the  higher  the  evidence  of  poetical  power.  There  is 
an  analogy,  in  this  respect,  between  poetical  and  scientific  writers. 
Some  scientific  writers,  as,  for  example,  Locke,  attend  so  rigor- 
ously to  the  main  thought  they  are  pursuing  as  to  give  to  their 
style  a  kind  of  nakedness  and  iron  straightness ;  others,  as,  for 
example,  Bacon,  without  being  indiflerent  to  the  main  thought, 
are  so  full  of  intellectual  matter  of  all  kinds  that  they  enrich 
every  sentence  with  a  detritus  of  smaller  propositions  related  to 
the  one  immediately  on  hand.  So  with  poets.  Some  poets, 
as  Keats,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  in  much  of  his  poetry,  so 
teem  with  accumulated  concrete  circumstance,  or  generate  it  so 
fast,  as  their  imagination  works,  that  every  imagined  circumstance 
as  it  is  put  forth  from  them  takes  with  it  an  accompaniment  of 
parasitic  fancies.  Others,  as  the  Greek  dramatists  and  Dante, 
sculpture  their  thoughts  roundly  and  massively  in  severe  outline. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  tendency  to  excess  of  imagery  is 
natural  to  the  Gothic  or  Romantic  as  distinct  from  the  Hellenic 
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or  Classical  imagination ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fact  that 
poetry  is  now  read  instead  of  being  merely  heard,  as  it  once  was,  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  As  regards  the  question  vsheii  imagery  is 
excessive,  when  the  richness  of  a  poet's  language  is  to  be  called 
extravagance,  no  general  principle  can  be  laid  down.  The  judg- 
ment on  this  point  in  each  case  must  depend  on  the  particular 
state  of  the  case.  A  useful  distinction,  under  this  head,  might 
possibly  be  drawn  between  the  liberty  of  the  poet  and  the  duty 
of  the  artist.  Keats's  Endymion^  one  might  safely,  in  reference 
to  such  a  distinction,  pronounce  to  be  too  rich ;  for  in  that  poem 
there  is  no  proportion  oetween  the  imagery,  or  accessory  concrete, 
and  the  main  stem  of  the  imagined  circumstance  from  which 
the  poem  derives  its  name.  In  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnesy  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  fault 

Of  verse,  as  connected  with  poetry,  various  theories  have  been 
given.  Wordsworth,  whose  theory  is  always  more  narrow  than 
his  practice,  makes  the  rationale  of  verse  to  consist  in  this,  that 
it  provides  for  the  mind  a  succession  of  minute  pleasurable  sur- 
prises in  addition  to  the  mere  pleasure  communicated  by  the 
meaning.  Others  regard  the  use  of  verse  as  consisting  in  its 
power  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  Others 
regard  it  as  a  vohmtary  homage  of  the  mind  to  law  as  law, 
repaid  by  the  usual  rewards  of  disinterested  obedience.  Mr. 
Dallas  sets  these  and  other  theories  aside,  and  puts  the  matter 
on  its  right  basis.  Verse  is  an  artificial  source  ot  pleasure ;  it  is 
an  incentive  to  attention,  or  a  device  for  economizmg  attention ; 
and  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  law  if  you  choose  so  to  regard  it. 
All  these,  however,  are  merely  statements  respecting  verse  as 
something  already  found  out  and  existing ;  not  one  of  them  is  a 
theory  of  verse  in  its  origin  and  nature.  Such  a  theory,  if  it  is 
to  be  sought  for  at  all,  must  clearly  consist  in  the  assertion  of 
this,  as  a  fundamental  fact  of  nature,  that,  when  the  mind  of 
man  is  either  excited  to  a  certain  pitch,  or  engaged  in  a  certain 
kind  of  exercise,  its  transactions  adjust  themselves,  in  a  more 
express  manner  than  usual,  to  time  as  meted  out  in  beats  or 
intervals.  Mr.  Dallas,  giving  to  the  statement  its  most  transcen- 
dental form,  says  that  the  rationale  of  metre  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  Time  being,  according  to  Ean^  but  a  leading 
form  of  sense,  must  fall  under  the  law  of  imagination,  the  faculty 
representative  of  sense.  Quite  independent  of  this  philosophic 
generalization,  which  it  would  at  least  require  much  time  to 
work  down  for  the  ordinary  market,  there  are  many  facts,  some 
of  which  Mr.  Dallas  very  acutely  points  out,  all  tending  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  such  a  law  as  we  have  referred  to. 
The  swinging;  of  a  student  to  and  fro  in  his  chair,  during  a 
fit  of  cogitation,  the  oratorical  see-saw,  the  evident  connexion 
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of  mental  states  with  the  breathings  and  the  pulse-beats,  the 
power  of  the  tick«tick  of  a  clock  to  induce  reverie,  and  of  the 
clinkum-clankum  of  a  bell  to  make  the  fool  think  words  to 
it,  are  all  instances  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  Nav,  the 
beginning  of  poetical  metre  itself  are  to  be  traced  in  speech  for 
on  this  side  of  what  is  accounted  poetry.  There  is  a  visible 
tendency  to  metre  in  every  articulate  expression  of  strong  feel- 
ing ;  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  are  told,  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  scanning  passages  in  the  speeches  of  their  great 
orators.  Without  trying  to  investigate  this  point  farther,  how- 
ever, we  would  simply  refer  to  a  consideration  connected  with 
it,  which  seems  important  for  our  present  purpose.  The  law,  as 
stated  h}rpothetically,  is,  that  the  mind,  eUher  when  excited  to  a 
certain  pitch,  or  when  engaged  in  a  particular  kind  of  exercise, 
takes  on,  in  its  transactions,  a  marked  concordance  with  time  as 
measured  by  beats.  Now,  whether  is  it  the  first  or  the  second 
mental  condition  that  necessitates  this  concordance?  Poetry 
we  have  all  along  defined  as  a  special  mode  of  intellectual  exer- 
cise, possible  under  all  degrees  of  emotional  excitement — ^the 
exercise  of  the  mind  imaginativelj/j  or  in  the  figuring  forth  of 
concrete  circumstance.  ]^  it,  then,  poetry,  as  such,  that  requires 
metre,  or  only  poetry  by  virtue  of  the  emotion  with  which  it  is 
in  general  accompanied,  that  emotion  either  preceding  and  sti- 
mulating the  imaginative  action,  or  being  generated  by  it,  as 
heat  is  evolved  by  friction  t  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that,  though 
poetry  and  passion,  like  two  inseparable  friends  that  have  taken 
up  house  together,  have  metre  for  their  common  servant,  it  is 
on  passion,  and  not  on  poetry,  that  metre  holds  by  legal  tenure. 
The  veiy  reasons  we  adduce  for  thinking  so  will  show  that  the 
question  is  not  a  mere  metaphysical  quibble.  These  are,  that 
metre  is  found,  in  its  highest  and  most  decided  form,  in  lyrical 
poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  feeling ;  narrative  poetry  having  less, 
and  dramatic  poetry  still  less  of  it ;  and  that,  wherever,  in  the 
course  of  a  poem,  there  is  an  unusual  metrical  boom  and  vigour, 
the  passage  so  characterized  will  be  found  to  be  one  not  so  much 
of  pure  concrete  richness,  as  of  strong  accompanying  passion. 
What,  then,  if  song,  instead  of  being,  as  common  language 
makes  it,  the  complete  and  developed  form  of  poetry,  should 
have  to  be  philosophically  defined  as  the  complete  and  developed 
form  of  oratory,  passing  into  poetry  only  in  as  far  as  passion,  in 
its  utterance,  always  seizes  and  whirls  with  it  shreds  and  atoms 
of  imagined  circumstance!  If  this  is  the  true  theory,  verse  be- 
longs, by  historical  origin,  to  oratory,  and  lingers  with  poetry 
onlv  as  an  entailed  inheritance.  Prose,  then,  may^  as  we  have 
said,  make  inroads  upon  that  region  of  the  literature  of  the  con- 
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Crete  which  has  hitherto  been  under  the  dominion  of  verse.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  verse,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  its  origin, 
exists  now,  like  many  other  sovereignties,  by  right  of  expediency, 
constitutional  guarantee,  and  the  voluntarv  submission  of  those 
who  are  its  su^ects.  And  here  it  is  that  the  theories  of  Words- 
worth and  others  have  their  proper  place.  They  are  theories  of 
verse,  not  in  its  origin,  but  in  its  character  as  an  existing  institu* 
tion  in  the  literature  of  the  concrete.  They  tell  us  what  we  can 
now  do  intellectually  by  means  of  verse,  which  we  could  not  do 
if  her  royalty  were  abolished.  They  point  to  the  fact,  that  in 
literature,  as  in  other  departments  of  activity,  law  and  order, 
and  even  the  etiquette  of  exauisite  artificial  ceremonial,  though 
they  may  impose  intolerable  burthens  on  the  disaffected  and  the 
boorish,  are  but  conditions  of  liberty  and  development  to  all 
higher,  and  finer,  and  more  cultured  natures.  In  short,  (and 
this  is  the  important  fact,)  metre,  rhyme,  and  the  like,  are  not 
only  devices  for  the  sweet  and  pleasurable  conveyance  of  the 
poet's  meaning  after  it  is  formed;  they  are  devices  assisting 
Deforehand  in  the  creation  of  that  meaning ;  devices  so  spurring 
and  delighting  the  imagination,  while  they  chafe  and  restrain  it, 
that  its  thougnts  and  combinations  in  the  world  of  concrete  cir- 
cumstance are  more  rich,  more  rare,  more  occult,  more  beauti- 
ful,  and  more  incomprehensible,  than  they^  would  otherwise  be. 
Like  the  effect  of  the  music  on  the  fountain  and  the  company 
of  Bacchanals  in  Tennyson'^s  strange  vision,  is  the  effect  of  verse 
on  poetical  thought 

^'  Then  methought  I  heard  a  mellow  sound, 
Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground ; 
Narrowing  in  to  where  they  sat  assembled, 
Low,  voluptuous  music  winding  trembled, 
Wov'n  in  circles :  they  that  heard  it  sigh'd, 
Panted  hand  in  hand  with  faces  pale, 
Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  replied, 
Till  the  fountain  spouted,  showering  wide 
Sleet  of  diamond-drift  and  pearly  hail." 

But  here  we  must  stop  our  discussions  on  the  Theory  of 
Poetry.  For  much  that  we  have  left  undiscussed,  and  especially 
for  a  philosophical  division  of  poetry  according  to  its  kinds,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Dallas.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  have  hardl v 
acted  the  proper  part  of  a  host  in  having  already  taken  so  mncn 
of  the  talk  to  ourselves.  Possibly,  however,  some  of  the  passages 
we  had  marked  for  quotation  from  Mr.  DaJlas^s  book,  may  have 
already  come  before  our  readers.  In  anv  case,  we  recommend 
his  book  highly  and  cordially.  There  is  perhaps  a  stronger 
dash  of  what  may  be  called  Okenism  in  his  style  of  speculation, 
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than  some  readers  maj  like ;  as,  for  example,  in  his  systeouitic 
laying  out  of  everything  into  correspondmg  threes  or  triads. 
Thus,  poetry  figures  throughout  his  treatise  as  a  compound  re- 
sult of  three  laws — the  law  of  unconsciousness,  the  law  of  har- 
mony, and  the  law  of  imagination ;  which  laws  are  supreme 
respectively  in  three  kinds  of  poetry — lyrical  poetry,  epic  poetry, 
and  dramatic  poetry ;  which  tnree  kinds  of  poetry,  again,  corre- 
spond historically  with  Eastern,  primitive,  or  divine  art,  Grecian, 
antique,  or  classical  art,  and  Western,  modem,  or  romantic  art ; 
whicn  historical  division,  again,  corresponds  philosophically  with 
such  trinities  as  these — I,  he,  you  ;  time  future,  time  past,  time 

E resent ;  immortality,  God,  freedom ;  the  good,  the  true,  the 
eautiful.  All  this,  stated  thus  abruptly  and  without  explana- 
tion, may  seem  more  hopeless  sort  of  matter  to  some  than  it 
would  to  us ;  but  even  they  will  find  in  the  book  much  that  will 
please  them,  in  the  shape  of  shrewd  observation,  and  lucid  and 
deep  criticism,  valuable  on  its  own  account,  and  very  different 
from  what  used  to  be  supplied  to  the  last  age  by  critics  like 
Hazlitt. 

Having  been  so  long  engaged  in  discussing  the  principles  of 
poetry  in  connexion  with  a  book  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
them,  it  would  be  hard  if  we  had  not  already  done  a  part  of  the 
work  that  would  have  devolved  upon  us  if  we  had  taken  up  Mr. 
Smith's  poems  alone  for  review ;  and  if,  in  the  few  pages  which 
remain,  we  should  not  be  able  to  assume  all  necessarv  general 
principles  as  granted,  and  to  address  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Smith's  merits  and  quality  as  a  poet. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  present  volume,  that,  whether  poet  or  no  poet, 
he  is,  at  least,  not  an  intellectual  weakling.  There  is  a  strength, 
and  fervour,  and  vehement  humanity  about  him,  which  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  in  a  young  writer,  whether  poet  or  not,  in  these 
days  of  prim,  and  nerveless,  and  monosyllabic  literature.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  bi|^ot  about  trifles,  or  to  concern  himself 
with  investigations  relatmg  to  pins  and  needles  and  social 
minutiae ;  but  to  have  his  head  full  of  thoughts,  such  as  he  has 
been  able  to  make  for  himself,  or  to  get  from  friends  and  books, 
respecting  what  may  be  called  the  larger  entities  of  the  world — 
life,  death,  ambition,  love,  poetry ;  stars  shining,  seas  roarinir. 
What  his  education  may  have  been  we  do  not  need  particularly 
to  know.  The  days  are  past  in  which  people  used  to  make  pro- 
digies of  uneducated  poets;  and  probably  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  reaaing  and  thinking  Scotchman, 
have  been  at  least  as  good  and  as  extensive,  even  m  a  scholastic 
sense,  as  those  of  Keats,  and  half  the  literary  men  of  England 
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now  alive,  whom  no  one  ever  thinks  of  calling  nhedacated  be- 
cause they  cannot  read  Greek,  and  know  very  Uttle  of  mathe- 
matics. On  the  score  of  education,  we  shonld  suppose,  setting 
aside  the  totally  different  consideration  of  place  and  mode  of 
Uvolihood,  Mr.  Smith  is  perfectly  on  a  level  with  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who,  in  England,  write  novels,  paint  pictures, 
and  edit  newspapers.  We  assure  our  English  friends  that 
there  are  a  great  many  strong-headed  and  wen-informed  young 
men  in  the  counting-houses  and  warehouses  of  Glasgow ;  that 
they  have  a  good  many  of  the  London  ideas,  and  some  of  their 
own  besides ;  and  that  the  true  notion  to  start  with  about  Alex- 
ander Smith,  is  not  that  he  is  a  poet  asking  any  favour  from  tlie 
critics  on  the  plea  of  deficient  education,  but  that  he  is  one  of 
those  said  young  men  of  Glasgow,  who,  to  the  admiration,  we 
have  no  doubt,  of  a  circle  of  appreciating  companions,  has 
stepped  out  conspicuously  into  the  field  of  British  Literature. 
Among  these  friends,  we  should  suppose,  he  is  known  very 
mucJi  as  we  have  fancied  him — as  a  man  of  genial  aspirations, 
and  of  good  round  energetic  thought  about  things  in  general, 
rather  than  of  precision  about  a  limited  number  of  small  points. 
At  all  events  tnis  is  the  impression  made  by  his  book.  Take  a 
passage  or  two  where  the  thought  of  the  author — the  kind  of 
intellectual  train  he  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  kind  of  moral 
mood  he  is  apt  to  fall  into — may  be  seen,  as  much  as  possible, 
apart  from  the  specific  element  of  his  poetical  genius. 

"  To-day  a  chief  was  buried — let  him  rest. 
His  country's  bards  are  up  like  larks,  and  fill 
With  singing  the  wide  heavens  of  his  fiime. 
To-night  I  sit  within  my  lonely  room ; 
The  atmosphere  is  full  of  misty  rain ; 
Wretched  the  earth  and  heaven." 

Not  bad  this  from  a  ^oung  poet  sitting  alone  in  his  room  in 
Glasgow,  on  the  evenmg  of  the  day  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  buried.  Apart  altogether  from  the  fine  poetical 
expression  of  the  second  and  third  lines,  we  have  here  the  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  that  can  be  sulky  on  a  great  scale,  and  sur- 
round even  such  a  big  circumstance  as  a  nation  all  ago^  about 
a  heroes  death,  with  the  contrasted  commentary  ot  its  own 
humour. 

<*  Be  brave  and  strong  through  all  thy  wrestling  years ; 
A  brave  soul  is  a  tUng  which  aU  things  serve." 

The  mind  that  can  fashion  and  fling  out  a  strong  saying  like 
this,  must  have  a  personal  interest  in  its  truth. 

"  How  frequent  in  the  very  thidt  of  life 
We  rub  clothes  with  a  &te  that  harries  pasil 
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A  tiresome  frieDd  detains  us  in  the  street ; 
We  part,  and,  turning,  meet  fiate  in  our  teeth ; 
A  moment  more  or  less  had  'voided  it." 

Put  these  words,  in  the  plainest  prose,  anywhere ;  and  they 
will  still  stand  as  a  strong  oold  thought,  boldly  yet  accurately 
expressed.  Again,  take  the  following,  by  way  of  sneering  sum- 
mary of  what  people  expect  from  steam,  railways,  and  telegraphs. 

**  Paradise,  according  to  the  world. 
Is  scarce  a  league  ahead." 

In  short,  out  of  almost  every  page,  lines  and  passages  might  be 
selected,  shewing,  apart  from  any  poetical  faculty  exhibited  in 
the  mode  of  expression,  a  strong,  serious,  decisive  intellect,  with 
a  good  store  of  thoughts  about  matters  of  general  interest,  and 
a  power  of  clear  sarcasm  when  it  likes.  The  following  passage 
may  stand  as  a  more  extensive  specimen  of  Mr.  Smith's  notions 
of  things,  as  apart  from  his  poetry.  The  subject  is  poetry  itself 
its  functions  and  prospects — a  favourite  topic  with  this  poet. 
The  passage,  in  short,  is  Mr.  Smith's  delineation,  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  dramatic  personages,  of  that  long-expected  and 
much-described  phenomenon,  the  poet  of  the  future. 

**  Mj  friend  1  a  poet  must  ere  long  arise, 
And  with  a  regal  song  sun-crown  this  age, 
As  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  halo  crowned ; — 
One,  who  shall  hallow  poetry  to  God 
And  to  its  own  high  use — ^for  poetry  is 
The  grandest  chariot  wherein  king-thoughts  ride ; — 
One,  who  shall  fervent  grasp  the  sword  of  song, 
As  a  stem  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest  blade, 
To  find  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart ; — 
A  mighty  poet  whom  this  age  shall  choose 
To  be  its  spokesman  to  all  coming  times. 
In  the  ripe  full-blown  season  of  his  soul, 
He  shall  go  forward  in  his  spirit's  strength, 
And  grapple  with  the  questions  of  all  time, 
And  wring  from  them  their  meanings.    As  King  Saul 
Called  up  the  buried  prophet  from  his  grave 
To  speak  his  doom,  so  shall  this  poet-king 
Call  up  the  dead  Past  from  its  awful  grave 
To  tell  him  of  our  future.     As  the  air 
Doth  sphere  the  worlds  so  shall  his  heart  of  love— ^ 
Loving  mankind,  not  peoples.    As  the  lake 
Reflects  the  flower,  tree,  rock,  and  bending  heaven. 
Shall  he  reflect  our  great  humanity. 
And  as  the  young  spring  breathes  with  living  breath 
On  a  dead  branch,  till  it  sprouts  fragrantly 
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Green  leaves  and  sunnj  flowers,  shall  he  breathe  life 
ThroQgh  every  theme  he  touch,  making  all  Beao^ 
And  Poetry  for  ever,  like  the  stars.*' 

Now  in  this  passage,  viewed  as  the  exposition  of  a  thon^^ht,  such 
as  Mr.  Smith  would  himself  own,  we  nave  both  an  indication  of 
his  sentimental  fervour,  and  a  measure  of  his  intellectual  crude- 
ness.  The  fervour  of  the  passage  no  one  can  deny ;  and  a  mind 
that  can  feel  about  poetry  in  such  a  strain  of  enthusiasm,  is  one 
rich  in  promise.  But,  intellectually,  the  passage  is  a  crudity,  a 
piece  of  immature  thought,  and  that  too  of  a  rather  inferior 
quality,  when  very  closely  investigated.  The  poet  of  the  future 
never  will  be,  never  can  be,  such  a  being  as  is  here  described — 
setting  the  age  to  music,  wringing  from  all  questions  their 
meanings,  and  what  not.  Nature  and  the  relations  of  things  for- 
bid it.  Homer  was  not  such  a  being ;  Shakespeare  was  not  such 
a  being ;  and  even  if  you  roll  together  into  one  man  any  possible 
philosopher  of  the  future,  and  any  possible  political  conqueror, 
with  the  best  possible  poet  to  boot,  you  will  not  arrive  at  the 
required  indiviaual.  True,  there  are  lineaments  of  the  poet  in 
the  description ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  like  the  pictures  of  the  lion 
one  sees  bung  outside  show-waggons  to  attract  the  crowd  in- 
plenty  of  colour  and  fierceness,  and  awfully  suggestive  of  lions, 
out  yet  not  at  all  like  the  real  animal.  Seen  after  the  picture, 
indeed,  the  real  animal  might  at  first  disappoint ;  he  is  a  ^  .imer, 
smaller,  less  rampant  and  more  defined  kina  of  creature,  and  one 
has  to  see  him  roused  to  know  all  that  is  in  him.  In  short,  the 
above  passage  is  ^^  painting  with  the  big  brush  C*  and  Mr.  Smith 
will  learn,  as  bis  thoughts  work  themselves  out  into  precision  and 
proportion,  to  paint  less  in  that  common  manner.  When 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  poet,  or  when  Tennyson  speaks  of  him, 
their  vision  of  what  the  poet  really  is,  either  historically  or  in 
himself,  is,  with  all  their  fondness  for  the  theme,  far  clearer  and 
far  more  genuine. 

We  have  quoted  the  foregoing  passage  out  of  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, because  we  believe  it  to  be  intellectually  the  very  crudest 
and  poorest  passage  in  Mr.  Smith's  book.  And  if  so,  it  is  clear 
that,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  he  is  intellectually  no  weakling. 
Eead  the  passage  again,  and  you  will  find  that,  though  in  the 
main  the  enthusiastic  utterance  of  a  juvenile  commonplace,  it  is 
not  all  commonplace.  And  if  such  a  passage,  perhaps  carelessly 
admitted  by  the  author,  is  an  author^s  worst,  what  might  not  that 
author^s  best  be  T  Let  the  very  continuation  of  the  passage  it- 
self answer. 

'^  His  words  set  me  on  fire :  I  cried  aloud, 
*  Gods  1  what  a  portion  to  forerun  this  soul !' 
He  grasped  my  hand — I  looked  upon  his  face — 
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A  thoaght  straek  all  the  blood  into  his  cbeeka, 

like  a  strong  bufiet.     His  great  flashing  eyes 

Burned  on  mine  own.     He  said—'  A  grim  old  king 

Whose  blood  leapt  madlj  when  the  trumpets  brayed 

To  joyous  battle  'mid  a  storm  of  steeds, 

Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day ; 

But  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbing  fast, 

Ringed  by  his  weeping  lords.     His  lefl  hand  held 

His  white  steed,  to  the  belly  splashed  with  blood. 

That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping  head  ; 

His  right,  his  broken  brand ;  and  in  his  ear 

His  old  victorious  banners  flap  the  winds. 

He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side — 

'  Go,  tell  the  dead  I  come !'    With  a  proud  smile. 

The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul, 

Which  fled  and  shrieked  through  all  the  other  world, 

'  Ye  dead,  my  master  comes !'    And  there  was  pause 

mi  the  great  shade  should  enter.    Like  that  herald, 

Walter,  I'd  rush  across  the  waiting  world 

And  cry,  '  He  comes.* " 

This  is  Doble  writing,  and  it  answers,  by  anticipation,  oar  next 
question  with  respect  to  Mr.  Smith.  Poet,  or  no  poe^  we  have 
seen  be  is  no  weakling :  the  next  question  is — strong  or  weak,  b 
he  a  poet?  The  passage  just  quoted,  we  say,  b  a  sufficient 
answer ;  but  here  is  another.  It  describes  an  act  of  suicide  at 
night  on  a  hill-top  near  a  great  city, — 

'^  Twas  late,  for,  as  he  reached  the  open  roads. 
Where  night  was  reddened  by  the  drudging  fires, 
The  drowsy  steeples  tolled  the  hour  of  One. 
The  city  now  was  left  long  miles  behind  : 
A  large  black  hill  was  looming  'gainst  the  stars : 
He  reached  its  summit.     Far  above  his  head 
God's  name  was  writ  in  worlds.     Awhile  he  stood 
Silent  and  throbbing  like  a  midnight  star. 
He  raised  his  hands.     Alas  1  'twas  not  in  prayer — 
He  long  had  ceased  to  pray.     '  Father,'  he  said, 
'  I  wbhed  to  loose  some  music  o'er  Thy  world. 
To  strike  from  its  firm  seat  some  hoary  wrong, 
And  then  to  die  in  autumn  with  the  flowers 
And  leaves  and  sunshine  I  have  loved  so  welL 
Thou  might'st  have  smoothed  my  way  to  some  great  end. — 
But  wherefore  speak  ?    Thou  art  the  mighty  God. 
This  gleaming  wilderness  of  suns  and  worlds 
Is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn 
Chanted  by  Thee  unto  Thine  own  great  self  I 
AVrapt  in  Thy  skies,  what  were  my  prayers  to  Thee  ? 
My  pangs — my  tears  of  blood  t     They  could  not  move 
Thee  from  the  depths  of  Thine  immortal  dream. 
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Thou  has4  forgotten  me,  God.     Here,  therefore,  here» 

To-night  upon  this  bleak  and  cold  hill-side 

Like  a  forsaken  watchfire  will  I  die  ; 

And  as  my  pale  corse  fronts  the  glittering  night, 

It  shall  reproach  Thee  before  all  Thj  worlds.' 

His  death  did  not  disturb  that  ancient  Night. 

Scomfullest  Night  I     Over  the  dead  there  hung 
Great  gulfs  of  {dlence,  blue,  and  strewn  with  stara — 
No  sound,  no  motion,  in  the  eternal  depths." 

This  is  daring,  almost  to  the  liniit  of  the  lawful ;  but  the  words 
are  not  more  solemn  than  the  mood  in  which  the  author  has 
written  them.  And^  in  any  case,  such  a  passage  is  decisive  at 
least  of  the  fact,  that  the  author  is  a  poet^  and  a  poet  of  no  com- 
mon order.  This  will  be  the  popular  verdict,  as  it  must  be  the 
verdict  of  even  the  most  severe  and  fastidious  critias,  if  they 
really  know  what  poetry  is.  For  Mr.  Smith  is  not  one  of  those 
poets  who  demand  the  **  audience  fit  though  few,"" — a  demand 
fNnoper  enough  in  many  cases,  but  often  the  sign  of  a  consci- 
ous defect  His  claims,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  true 
poet,  need  not  rest  on  the  strong  impression  that  must  be  unir 
versally  made  by  such  detached  passages  as  those  which  we  have 
quoted.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  theory  of  poetical  genius 
which  we  have  been  expounding,  and  which,  we  believe,  is 
identical,  in  the  main,  with  all  that  is  vaguely  felt  on  the  subject 
:by  some,  and  more  explicitly  stated  by  others,  there  is  scarcely 
a  volume  firom  which  a  greater  number  of  passages  could  be 
selected,  illustrative  of  that  theory.  The  poet,  we  have  said,  is 
^'  of  imagination  all  compact  ;'^  his  peculiarity  is  that  he  cogi- 
tates in  a  language  of  concrete  circumstance — that,  whatever 
meaning  lies  in  his  mind,  that  meaning  takes  the  form  not  of 
abstract  proposition,  but  of  some  imagined  scene,  object,  or  in- 
cident, or  some  imagined  tissue  of  scenes,  objects,  and  incidents. 
Apply  this  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  every  page  will  furnish  an  ex- 
ample in  point.  Thus,  he  thinks  of  the  effects  of  daily  inter- 
course with  the  common  world  upon  a  good  and  lofty  mind,  and 
the  thought  phrases  itself  thus : — 

<'  Although  the  ocean's  inmost  heart  be  pure, 
Tet  the  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand."^' 

Again,  speaking  of  a  friendship  accidentally  formed  with  a 
young  poet, — 

'^  An  opulent  soul 
Dropt  in  my  path  like  a  great  cup  of  gold, 
All  rich  and  rough  with  stories  of  the  gods." 
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In  speaking  of  two  lovers  made  for  eadi  other,  the  phrase  is 
that  they  were 

*^  Matched  like  cymbals  fine." 

Even  one  sight  becomes  another  sight  in  the  language  of  the 
poet. 

''  That  night  the  sky  was  heaped  like  clouds ; 
Through  one  blue  gulf  profound. 
Begirt  with  many  a  cloudy  crag, 
The  moon  came  rushing  like  a  stag, 
And  one  star  like  a  hound." 

Young  ambition  unnerved  by  despondence,  is  thus  allegorized 
in  circumstance, — 

*'  My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent ; 
I  rot  upon  the  waters,  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles." 

The  coming  on  of  evening  has  been  often  described  ;  but  Mr. 
Smith  c-an  describe  it  again, — 

'*  Repentant  day 
Frees  with  his  dying  hand  the  pallid  stars 
He  held  imprisoned  since  his  young  hot  dawn.*' 

"  Three  days  and  two  nights  had  elapsed,  when" — ^how  doea 
a  poet  translate  such  common  words  as  tliese? — 

"  Three  blue  days  passed. 
Full  of  the  sun,  loud  with  a  thousand  larks ; 
An  evening  like  a  grey  child  walked  'tween  each." 

The  following,  expressing  the  certainty  of  oblivion  for  all 
things,  is  to  us  one  of  the  finest,  though  simplest,  passages  in  the 
book: — 

"  That  largest  Son  of  Time 
Who  wandered  singing  through  the  listening  world, 
Will  be  as  much  forgot  as  the  canoe 
That  crossed  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  lake 
A  thousand  years  ago." 

These  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  hundred  instances  that  might  be 
quoted,  all  shewing,  in  a  most  express  manner,  the  possession  of 
the  true  poetical  faculty — ^the  faculty  of  thinking  in  the  language 
of  concrete  circumstance.  It  may  be  said  that  such  passages 
consist  at  best  but  of  fine  images,  metaphors,  similes,  and  Uie 
like,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  only  as  illustrating 
Mr.  Smith's  fertility  in  imagery,  the  occasional  richness  of  his 
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style.  We  have  already  replied  to  any  such  remark.  An  imaae 
is  rightly  so  named;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  poet's  molecule  of  thou|;nt 
— the  imagination  caught  and  arrested  in  one  instant  of  its  activity. 
Mr.  Smith  seems  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  this.  In  describing 
two  young  friends,  both  poets,  whose  habit  it  was  to  walk  out 
together,  and  enjoy  each  other's  converse,  and  watch  the  evening 
landscapes  and  the  aspects  of  their  native  city  at  night,  he  makes 
the  narrator  say, — 

"  But  our  chief  joy 

Was  to  draw  images  from  everything ; 

And  images  lay  thick  upon  our  talk, 

As  shells  on  ocean-sands.' ' 

The  lady  to  whom  the  poet  imparts  this  in  confidence  is 
evidently  struck  by  it ;  for  she  challenges  him  on  the  spot  to  a 
display  of  the  skill  he  hints  himself  to  have  thus  acquired* 

"  Violet.    From  everything! 
Here  is  the  sunset ;  yonder  grows  the  moon ; 
What  image  would  you  draw  from  these? 

WaUer.  Why,  this?— 

The  sun  is  dying,  like  a  cloven  king 
In  his  own  blood,  the  while  the  distant  moon, 
Like  a  pale  prophetess^  whom  he  has  wronged, 
Leans  eager  forward,  with  most  hungry  eyes 
Watching  him  bleed  to  death  ;  and,  as  he  faints 
She  brightens  and  dilates.     Revenge  complete. 
She  waBcs  in  lonely  triumph  through  the  night." 

This  is  a  glimpse,  afforded  by  a  poet,  into  the  technic  of 
poetry ;  and  we  have  an  idea  that  the  whole  passage  is  auto- 
oiographic,  and  that  one  of  the  two  friends  described  is  Mr. 
Smith  himself.  If  this  be  true,  it  might  account  for  Mr.  Smith's 
excessive  fondness  for  images,  and  for  his  lavish  facility  in  them, 
as  well  as  for  a  certain  sameness  in  the  material  of  his  images, 
to  which  we  shall  have  soon  to  advert.  It  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  in  such  casual  images  as  we  have  quoted 
that  Mr.  Smith  shews  his  poetic  faculty.  The  two  longer  pas- 
sages which  we  have  already  quoted,  will  stand  as  sufficient 
examples  of  his  imaginative  power  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of 
the  mere  subsidiary  or  way-side  image — ^the  one  as  an  example 
of  his  power  of  imagining  historical  incident,  the  other  of  nis 

Eower  of  imagining  scenery,  incident,  and  state  of  feeling  com- 
ined.    We  will  add  another  example.    Here  is  Mr.  Wilmott,  a 
rich  English  squire,  and  a  view  of  nis  estate: — 

''  Old  Mr.  WilmoU,  nothing  in  himself 
But  rich  as  ocean.     He  has  in  his  hand 
Sea-marge  and  moor,  And  miles  of  stream  and  grove, 
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Dull  flats,  scream-startled,  as  the  exulting  train 
Streams,  like  a  meteor,  through  the  firighted  night, 
Wind-billowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  marshy  fens, 
Unto  whose  reeds,  on  midnights  blue  and  cold, 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from  the  stars." 

Throughoiit  the  poem,  which  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  volume,  there  will  be  £Dnna  many  such  sepa- 
rate bits  of  description  and  picture,  shewing  that  Mr.  Smith's 
imagination  is  at  home  in  almost  all  the  more  important  kinds  of 
circumstance  known  to  the  poets, — circumstance  of  coIour,of  form, 
of  extended  space,  of  incident,  of  physiognomy,  and  of  human 
feeling.    Indeed,  the  great  fault  of  tne  poem  is  that  it  is  composed 
of  separate  pieces,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  itself,  as  a  whole, 
a  complete  and  coherent  act  of  the  imagination.     The  title,  A 
Life  Dramoy  besides  being  unfortunate,  as  suggestive  of  a  certain 
hackneyed  pseudo-transcendentalism  in  language,  like  the  words 
"  seeker^'  and  **  mission,"  as  used  by  our  American  friends,  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  actual  matter  of  the  poem.    There  is, 
indeed,  an  attempt,  as  in  the  Fauat  of  Goethe  and  other  poems, 
to  make  the  poem  a  kind  of  sublimated  biography,  a  phantasma- 
goric representation  of  a  single  life  through  a  succession  of  phases. 
The  composition  professes  to  be  an  ideal  history,  in  thirteen  scenes 
or  chapters,  of  the  life  of  a  young  poet,  named  Walter,  ftx)m  its 
commencement  in  hope  and  inexperience,  on  through  its  period 
of  storm  and  despair,  to  its  consummation  in  peace  and  moral 
clearness.    Now,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  true  allegory  of  the 
state  of  one's  own  mind  in  a  representative  history,  whether  nar- 
rative or  dramatic  in  form,  is  perhaps  the  highest  thing  that  one 
can  attenipt  in  the  way  of  fictitious  art.     As  such  a  history,  Mr. 
Smith's  iife  DramOy  though,  in  many  respects,  crude  anci  com- 
mon in  invention,  as,  indeed,  such  a  work  by  so  young  a  writer 
could  not  but  be,  has  certain  real  merits.     But  it  is  not  compact 
and  clearly  imagined  as  a  whole ;  and  even  a  serious  and  attentive 
reader  can  find  nothing  very  masterly  or  skilful  in  the  poem, 
considered  as  a  connected  story,  and  not  as  a  collection  of  poetical 
scenes  and  passages.  We  do  not  at  all  object  to  a  certain  haze,  and 
indefiniteness  as  to  time  and  locality,  which  Mr.  Smith  has  thrown 
over  the  history,  this  being  necessary  to  give  to  the  poem  that  phan- 
tasmagoric character  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  sublimated 
or  generalized  histories  of  the  poet  from  the  ordinary  prose  nar- 
rative.    But  we  think,  that  it,  in  any  future  poem,  Mr.  Smith   . 
were  to  make  it  his  aim  more  thoroughly  and  coherently  to 
imagine  first  of  all  the  entire  stem  of  incident  and  circumstance 
meant  to  constitute  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then 
to  attend  to  the  parts  and  filling  up,  he  would  leave  to  many  of 
his  critics  much  less  to  be  said  against  him. 
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One  remark  we  think  it  important  to  make^  in  this  connexion^ 
respecting  Mr.  Smith  as  a  poet.  Scotland  is,  of  course,  pleased 
at  being  able  to  reckon  so  promising  a  new  poet  as  hers  by 
right  of  birth — the  more  so  as  it  is  some  time  since  her  last  cele- 
brated poet,  Campbell,  died ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  some  high 
names  on  her  list,  she  has  not,  during  the  last  two  centnries, 
been  so  prolific  as  England  in  considerable  poets.  This  is  very 
natural ;  but  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  distinctly  recog- 
nised that,  whatever  he  is  by  birth,  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  Scottish 
poet,  if  we  undei*stand  by  that  a  poet  of  a  certain  supposed 
naUonal  tjrpe.  It  is  not  Scottish  scenery,  Scottish  history, 
Scottish  character,  and  Scottish  social  humours  that  he  repre- 
sents or  depicts.  Wallace,  Bruce,  the  thistle,  the  Covenan- 
ters, the  stru^les  of  Presbyterianism — of  all  this,  so  long  and 
so  naturally  ^e  favourite  kind  of  circumstance  with  poetical 
writers  born  north  of  the  Tweed,  seeing  that  it  is  the  kind 
of  circumstance  possessed  as  peculiar  by  that  part  of  Britain, 
Mr.  Smith  has  very  little.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  in  him 
of  that  feeling  of  intense  nationality  so  common  in  Scottish 
writers.  Even  his  allusions  to  localities  are  not,  in  the  main, 
Scottish.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Loch  Lubnaig  in  one  of  the 
lyrical  pieces  in  his  Life  Dramas  and  once  or  twice  he  seems 
voluntarily  to  carry  his  readers  and  the  personages  of  his  drama 
away  into  the  lake-country  and  the  rainy  Highlands.  We  ven- 
ture also  to  assert  it,  as  a  fact,  that  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood may  be  discerned  as,  more  than  anv  other  part  of  the  island, 
the  actual  region  referred  to  and  pamted  from  in  his  visual 
phantasmagories.  Throughout  the  whole  poem,  we  are  again 
and  again  reminded  of  some 

"  Thousand-streeted  and  smoke-smothered  town** — 

the  home  of  the  poet,  forth  from  which  he  walks  to  enjoy  the 
breezy  hills,  and  from  whose  heart  at  night  he  looks  up  to  the 
eternal  stars.  This,  to  speak  literally,  is  Glasgow.  Ana,  then, 
in  such  descriptions  as  the  following,  who  that  has  ever  sailed  in 
a  steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Bute  or  Arran,  or  walked  about 
Dunoon  and  the  Holy  Loch  in  rainy  weather,  but  will  recognise 
scenery  all  but  peculiar  to  Clydeside  in  that  kind  of  weather  I 

*'  I  see  a  wretched  isle  that  ghost-like  stands, 

Wrapt  in  its  mist-shrood  in  the  wintry  main ; 
And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed  lands, 
O'er  which  a  crow  flies  heavy  in  the  rain." 

Islands  and  the  sea  round  them,  hills,  clayey  lands,  and  dull 
sobbing  rains — where,  in  Britain,  is  circumstance  of  this  kind  so 
native  as  in  the  region  west  from  Glasgow  ?    And  this  is  a  kind 
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of  circnmstance  in  the  representation  of  which  Mr.  Smith'^s 
imagination  delights,  and  is  at  home.  Let  the  clouds  pass  away, 
too,  and  the  sun  come  out,  and  all  the  brighter  poetry  of  that 
beautiful  region  of  Scotland,  from  the  pure  blue  neaven  above, 
the  expanse  of  sea  around,  and  the  looming  hills  opposite,  down  to 
the  very  fuchsia-bushes  with  their  red  bells  which  form  the  garden- 
hedges,  and  the  pebbles  and  tangle,  among  which  the  sea  hisses 
to  your  feet,  is  transferred  with  equal  ease  into  Mr.  Smith's  verse. 
iBut,  after  all,  this  is  necessary,  rather  than  intentional; 
and  if  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  are  in  the  poem,  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  tell  you  so.  London,  a  green  lane  in  Kent,  an 
English  forest,  an  English  manor-house — these  are  the  scenes 
where  the  real  business  of  the  drama  is  transacted  ;  and  if  refer- 
ence is  made  to  what  seems  Scottish  scenery  and  locality  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  it  is  incidentally,  and  as  an  Englishman 
might  recollect  what  he  saw  during  a  Highland  tour.  Indeed, 
the  most  express  allusion  to  Scottish  locality  and  Scottish  social 
incident  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  a  boisterous  young  Englishman,  singing  a  drunken 
song: — 

^<  Tve  drunk  'mong  slain  deer  in  a  lone  mountain  sliieling, 

I've  drunk  till  delirious, 

While  rain  beat  imperious, 
And  rang  roof  and  rafter  with  bagpipes  and  reeling. 
I've  drunk  in  Red  Rannoch,  amid  its  grey  boulders, 

Where,  fain  to  be  kist. 

Through  his  thin  scarf  of  mist, 
Ben-More  to  the  sun  heaves  his  wet  shining  shoulders." 

The  poet  himself,  as  some  passages  already  quoted  may  have 
suggested,  seems  rather  to  have  a  tendency  the  other  way,  viz., 
to  recollections  or  imaginations  of  English  scenery  and  incident^ 
wherever  locality  is  specified  at  all.    Thus : — 

^^  Our  studious  Edward,  from  his  Lincoln  fens. 
And  home  quaint-gabled  hid  in  rooky  trees." 

And,  again,  almost  forswearing  the  Thistle  for  the  Bose,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  poem  where  he  speaks  in  his  own  name : — 

<*  Most  brilliant  star  upon  the  crest  of  Time 
Is  England.    England  !  Oh,  I  know  a  tale 
Of  those  far  summers  when  she  lay  in  the  sun. 
Listening  to  her  own  larks,  with  growing  limbs 
And  mighty  hands,  which  since  have  tamed  the  world. 
Dreaming  about  their  tasks.** 

This  is  a  declaration  in  so  many  words  that  it  is  in  English 
history,  and  not  specially  in  Scottish  history,  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  new  poet  is  interested.     So  we  interpret,  at  least ; 
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and  certainly  there  is  not  one  allusion  to  Bruce  or  Wallace 
throughout  the  volume.  Indeed^  for  all  that  the  present  volume 
indicates,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  might  be  an  Englishman  resid- 
ing in  Glasgow. 

Now,  all  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Scotticism,  if  it  is  to  exist 
and  play  a  part  as  an  element  in  general  British  literature^ 
most  do  so  in  the  form  of  a  subjective  variety,  access,  or  con- 
centration of  feeling  and  intellectual  method,  and  not  in  the 
form  any  lon^r  of  mcessant  allusion  to  objective  Scottish  cir« 
camstance.  it  is  not  probable  that  Scotland  will  have  any  more 
poets  of  mark  after  the  national  type  of  Burns  and  Scott.  The 
literature  of  Scotchmen  must  consist  no  longer  in  exclusive,  or 
even  habitual  representation  of  Scottish  scenes,  Scottish  inci- 
dents, Scottish  humours.  As  Scotland  abandons  her  own  dialect 
for  literary  purposes,  she  must  abandon  the  matter  of  concrete 
action  transacted  of  yore,  and  still  beinj?  transacted,  exclusively 
in  that  dialect  Scottish  history,  indeed,  must  still  be  investi- 
gated, Scottish  society  studied,  Scottish  thought  in  religion  and 
in  philosophy  expounded  and  vindicated ;  and  that,  too,  by 
Scotchmen  as  being  best  qualified  for  the  work.  There  will 
still  also  be  a  Scottish  literary  vein,  and  a  literature  genial  and 
pleasant  to  Scotchmen,  as  a  separate  section  of  the  British  people. 
But  in  Scottish  literary  activity,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word, 
the  Scotticism  henceforward  must  be  subjective.  It  must  be  Scot- 
ticism, if  Scotticism  at  all,  working  not  in  the  smaller  element  of 
Scottish,  but  in  the  larger  element  of  British  circumstance.  We 
deem  it,  therefore,  an  extremely  significant  fact,  that  Mr.  Smith 
should,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  sworn  nominal  allegi- 
ance to  the  Rose  rather  than  to  the  Thistle.  This  is  more  than 
a  happy  circumstance  for  his  own  fame.  It  is  significant  of  that 
gradual  identification  of  Scotland  with  England  intellectually, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  following  the  political  and  commercial 
union  of  the  two  countries.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  equally 
significant  of  the  same  thing  from  the  other  side,  that  while  Mr. 
Smith  and  other  Scotchmen  are  doing  homage  to  the  Rose  in 
literature.  Englishmen  of  late  have  been  most  assiduous  in  doing 
homage  to  the  Thistle.  Witness,  among  other  proofs,  Mr. 
Kinney's  writings,  Mr.  Clough's  Hexameter  poem,  and  Miss 
Mulock's  novels. 

We  have  mentioned,  as  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  peculiarities,  a 
certain  sameness  of  imagery,  or  at  least  a  certain  recurrence 
again  and  again  to  the  same  sources  of  imagery*  This  is  the 
great  point  of  offence  between  Mr.  Smith  and  the  critics.  It  has 
been  most  emphatically  insisted  on,  though,  we  think,  in  a  very 
unfair  manner,  by  a  critic  in  the  Eaaminer  newspaper.  Mr. 
Smith,  it  is  said,  is  always  in  the  company  of  the  sea,  and  the 
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stars,  and  a  certain  number  of  other  select  entities;  and  can 
never  be  brought  away  from  them.  In  every  page  we  have  the 
stars  and  the  sea,  with  the  occasional  variation  of  the  sea  and  the 
stars.  There  is,  we  beheve,  no  reader  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume 
but  must  have  been  struck  with  the  peculiarity  thus  magnified 
and  ridiculed  by  the  adverse  critics.  As  the  ancient  orators  had 
certain  established  rhetorical  ^'  topics,"  as  they  were  called,  that 
is,  certain  established  modes  of  turning  a  subject  over  in  their 
minds,  from  which,  at  a  moment's  notice,  they  could  draw  argu- 
ments on  any  subject,  so  Mr.  Smith  has  certain  poetical  ^^  topics," 
furnishing  him,  at  any  time,  with  poetical  illustrations  and  images. 
We  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  make  out  for  ourselves  a  list  of 
the  more  important  of  Mr.  Smith's  poetical  "  topics."  They  are 
these — the  Night,  either  alone,  or  with  the  stars  when  wanted, 
or  the  moon  when  wanted  ;  the  Sea,  either  in  unbroken  expanse, 
or  with  a  shore,  generally  the  shore  of  an  island,  to  caress ;  Ships 
at  sea,  in  all  conditions ;  dull,  drizzling  Rain,  soaking  the  earth  ; 
Love,  generallv  in  the  form  of  amorousness;  Friendship;  Poesy  ; 
and  Marc  Anthony.  Of  these  topics,  it  will  be  seen,  four  are 
physical ;  three  are  from  the  moral  or  intellectual  world ;  and 
one  is  historical.  It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  passages  to 
show  the  abundant  use  which  Mr.  Smith  makes  of  these  "topics." 
The  images  from  the  stars  and  the  sea  might  be  counted  by 
scores,  and  have  been  collected  in  dozens  by  other  critics ;  the 
Rain  falls  very  frequently  ;  and  under  the  "  topic"  of  Marc  An- 
thony, which  we  do  not  think  the  critics  have  noticed,  we  find 
in  our  own  list  at  least  five  passages.     Here  they  are : — 

"  Anthony  once,  when  seated  with  his  queen,"  &c. — P.  5. 

"  O,  Marc  Anthony, 
With  a  fine  scorn  did  toss  your  world  away 
For  Cleopatra's  lips."— P.  40. 
"  Why,  there  was  one  who  might  have  topped  all  men, 
Who  bartered  joyously  for  a  single  smile 
This  empired  planet  with  its  load  of  crowns, 
And  thought  himself  enriched." — P.  72. 
''  Gods  I  I  could  out- Anthony 
Anthony  I  This  moment  I  could  scatter 
Kingdoms  like  halfpence." — P.  165. 
^'  Leander  toiling  through  the  moonlight  brine, 

Kingdomless  Anthony,  were  scarce  my  peers."-— P.  236. 

There  are  one  or  two  minor  "  topics"  which  we  could  men- 
tion ;  but  the  above  are  the  chief. 

Now,  although  we  have  adverted  to  this  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Smith,  we  have  done  so  not  as  sympathizing  with  those  who  have 
made  a  mock  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  mock  of  anything,  and 
particularly  easy  to  mock  in  a  case  like  this.     But 'Mr.  Smith 
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cannot  give  up  the  stars  and  the  sea — no  poet  can — without 
ceasing  to  be  a  poet.  The  starry  night,  the  sea,  love,  friend- 
shipy  and  the  like,  are  the  largest  entities  in  the  real  world  and 
in  real  experience ;  they  bear  the  largest  proportion  in  bulk  to 
the  whole  real  universe ;  why  should  they  bear  a  smaller  pro- 
portion in  the  universe  of  the  poet?  Whoever  does  not  think, 
ay,  and  speak,  more  of  the  stars  than  of  roses,  that  man's  sdbl 
lives  in  a  conservatory ;  whoever  does  not  think  and  speak  more 
of  the  sea  than  of  his  inkstand,  that  man's  soul  lives  in  a  count- 
ing-house. Part  of  the  greatness  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  as 
compared  with  some  modern  poets,  consisted  in  this,  that  they 
had  a  more  proportioned  eye  for  the  objects  and  presences  of 
nature,  speaking  less  of  the  wings  of  insects  and  the  interior  of 
blue-bells,  and  more  of  the  sky,  the  hills,  and  the  roar  of  the 
^gean.  Let  not  Mr.  Smith  mind  the  critics  very  much  in  this 
matter.  If  they  plague  him  much  more  on  the  point  of  his 
"  topics,"*  we  advise  him  to  retaliate  by  a  satire.  If  what  the 
critics  have  said,  however,  shall  have  the  effect  of  inducing  him 
to  extend  the  list  of  bis  ^^  topics,"  so  as  to  diminish  somewhat 
the  impression  of  sameness  in  his  imageir,  well  and  good.  For 
our  part,  though  we  think  the  world  has  had  more  splendid  men 
in  it  than  Marc  Anthony,  we  withdraw  our  veto  on  the  use  of 
tliat  Roman's  name,  whenever  it  may  be  poetically  convenient 
to  mention  him.  Only  we  suspect  Mr.  Smith's  liking  for  An- 
thony proceeds  from  a  latent  longing  for  the  society  of  Uleopatra. 
Proceeding  in  the  order  of  our  theoretical  exposition  we  should 
now  have  to  say  something  on  these  three  points  relating  to  Mr. 
Smith  as  a  poet — his  prevalent  moral  mood  or  emotional  key  ; 
his  style  as  a  writer ;  and  his  versification.  The  passages  we 
have  quoted,  however,  will  already  have  conveyed  a  distinct 
impression  on  each  and  all  of  these  points.  Mr.  Smith,  it  will 
have  been  observed,  is  no  calm  unperturbed  poet,  with  imagina- 
tion lax,  cold,  and  leisurely,  weaving  together  sensuous  phan- 
tasies for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  exercise.  Nor  is  he  a  con- 
templative poet,  like  Wordsworth.  He  is  a  poet  highly 
impassioned,  touched  with  fire  and  feeling,  and  allegorizing  a 
state  of  mind  natural  to  strong  and  manly,  and  yet  unsatisfied 
youth.  A  discontent,  a  sorrow  not  untinged  w*ith  sarcasm, 
breathes  through  his  verse.  Yet  he  is  never  ungenial,  never 
entirely  Byronic.  Nor,  in  any  true  sense,  is  Mr.  Smith's  poetiy 
morally  unhealthy.  It  was  unfortunate  that  some  lines  of  his 
which  came  first  before  the  public  created  a  wrong  impression  in 
this  respect.  Better  founded  than  any  such  charge  against  his 
moral  tone,  might  be  an  attack  on  his  taste  in  style,  and  on  his 
versification.  That  Mr.  Smith  can  write  clearly,  simply, 
powerfully,  and  beautifully,  and  that  be  has  an  ear  tor  what  is 
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noble  and  musical  in  verse,  the  passages  we  have  quoted  are 
sufficient  to  prove.  But  that  he  is  sometimes  rough,  crude, 
unpolished,  and  unmelodious,  may  be  seen  also  from  the  same 
passages.  Other  passages,  too,  we  might  quote,  showing  that  he 
IS  not  unfrequently  guilty  of  positive  melegance,  of  positive  bad 
taste  both  in  thought  and  in  style.  Other  critics,  however, 
htfve  done  this  for  us ;  and  the  task  is  not  a  gracious  one. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  Mr.  Smith  a  true  poet,  and  a 
poet  of  no  common  order.  We  place  him  on  the  slope  of  Par- 
nassus within  sight  of  Keats  ana  Tennyson,  as  our  two  latest 
and  best  of  preceding  poets.  We  say  "  within  sight'*  at  pre- 
sent, because  he  has  written  but  little,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  sure  in  anticipating  the  future.  He  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  these  poets ;  but  he  is  not  like  either.  He  is, 
we  believe,  thoroughly  original  in  the  style  of  his  genius,  and 
his  originality  mav  yet  carry  him  far.  He  will  have  plenty  of 
advice ;  which  will  do  him  all  the  more  good  that  he  will  not 
take  it.  To  "  prune,**  and  to  **  study  the  best  models,*^  are  advices 
at  least  as  old  as  Jeffrey.  Interpreted  by  each  one  for  himself, 
they  are  very  good  advices  yet.  For  ourselves,  our  advices  to 
Mr.  Smith,  in  addition  to  the  mere  general  advice  to  take  his 
own  wav,  and  to  get  on  as  fast  as  he  can  in  it,  would  be — that 
in  any  niture  poem  he  may  write,  he  should  preconceive  and 
preconstruct  the  plan  or  scheme  as  a  whole,  more  thoroughly 
than  he  has  done  in  the  present;  that  he  should  extenahis 
range  of  circumstance  as  widely  as  possible,  cultivating  skill  in 
physiognomy,  in  incident,  and  in  character,  as  well  as  in 
scenery,  and  power  over  the  real  as  well  as  power  in  the  ideal ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  should  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
attainment  of  perfection  in  literary /arm.  In  this  last  respect 
Tennyson  will  be  his  best  model.  With  what  fastidiousness 
does  this  jzreat  poet  mould  his  language  and  polish  his  verse  I 
Let  Mr.  Smith  imitate  so  good  example.  Even  such  an  art  as 
that  of  punctuation  is  not  to  be  despised.  We  do  not  know 
whose  fault  it  is,  but  the  present  volume  is  very  badly  punctuated. 
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Art.  II. — 1.   The  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  UusselCs  Admi- 
niatfation.    By  Earl  Grey.     London,  1853. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies.     By  George 
Cornwall  Lewis,  Esq.    London,  1841. 

3.  Charters  of  the  Old  English  Colonies,     By  Samuel  Lucas. 
London,  1850. 

The  volumes  which  stand  first  on  oar  list  are,  on  many  ac- 
cotints,  a  production  of  deep  interest  and  of  peculiar  value. 
They  contain  a  clear,  condensed,  dispassionate  review  of  the 
system  pursued  in  the  government  of  our  Colonial  Empire  in 
tlie  five  years  between  1847  and  1852 — a  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  ministry  as  those  which  should  guide  the 
conduct  of  the  mother  country  in  the  management  of  her  depen- 
dencies, and  of  the  mode  in  which  those  principles  were  carried 
out«  The  work  is  narrative  rather  than  controversial;  it  is 
writtenL  for  the  most  part,  in  the  calm  and  dignified  tone  of  a 
State  Paper,  and  will  do  much,  we  think,  to  raise  and  to  clear 
the  reputation  both  of  Lord  Grey  himself,  and  of  the  cabinet  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance, 
on  a  subject  like  that  of  our  colonial  policy,  which  is  so  little 
understood  and  so  much  misrepresented,  to  have  an  authentic 
and  comprehensive  statement,  from  the  highest  and  most  reliable 
source,  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  various  dependen- 
cies. It  is  a  great  thing  to  find  collected  into  the  space  of  two 
readable  volumes  a  mass  of  varied  knowledge,  brought  down  to 
a  very  recent  date,  on  points  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  to  which 
the  newspapers  give  us  only  firagmentary,  imperfect,  and  dis- 
torted intormation,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  most  deplo- 
rable ignorance  and  the  most  mischievous  misconceptions  pre- 
vail among  the  ^neral  public.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  a 
minister  of  the  Crown — one  especially  who^  of  late  years,  has 
been  the  object  of  peculiar  unpopularity— come  forward  and 
appeal  to  the  country,  not  with  an  exculpatory  pamphlet,  but 
with  a  irrave  history,  anxious  to  furnish  his  fellow-countrymen 
with  full  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  his  political  career, 
and  satisfied  that  his  best  and  surest  vindication  will  be  found 
in  a  succinct  and  impartial  narrative  of  all  that  he  has  done,  and 
the  reasons  why  he  did  it ; — and  those  who  have  gathered  from 
the  journals  the  prevalent  impression  as  to  Lord  Grey's  infirm 
temper,  obstinate  spirit,  and  imperious  will,  will  be  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  in  these  volumes  much  generous  forbearance 
towards  opponents,  an  entire  absence  of  fretful  egotism,  and  not 
a  few  frank  acknowledgments  of  error. 

vol.  XIX.      NO.  XXXVIII.  z 
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Lord  Grey  takes  each  colony  in  succession;  he  shews  the 
state  in  whicli  he  and  his  colleagues  found  it,  and  the  state  in 
which  they  left  it ;  the  disputes  and  embarrassments  which  they 
inherited  from  their  predecessors ;  the  mode  in  which  they  dealt 
with  these,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  able  to  mitigate 
or  to  dispose  of  them ;  the  various  knotty  questions  which  were 
forced  on  their  attention^  and  the  principles  which  they  applied 
to  their  solution ;  the  irritating  ana  menacing  discussions  which 
were  almost  daily  arising  with  one  or  other  <?  our  colonies,  and 
the  mingled  firmness  and  conciliation  by  which  these  had  to  be 
met  and  allayed.  Ho  explains  how  they  found  one  war  raging 
at  the  Cape,  and  how  they  terminated  it  only  to  bequeath  another 
and  still  more  formidable  one  to  their  successors ;  and  he  traces 
out  the  causes — whether  mistakes  at  home,  mismanagement  and 
faction  in  the  colony,  or  unavoidable  misfortune — to  which 
these  calamities  are,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  attributed.  He  ex- 
plains the  acrimonious  disputes  which  embittered  the  feelinj^ 
and  hazarded  the  prosperity  of  British  Guiana,  with  details 
which  will  astonish  not  a  little  those  who  had  gathered  their 
impression  of  that  quarrel  from  the  partial  statements  of  colonial 
letters,  or  the  diatribes  of  opposition  newspapers.  He  shews 
how  a  party  among  the  planters,  exasperated  oy  their  commer- 
cial losses,  hampered  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
and  at  length  stopped  the  supplies,  cut  off  the  revenue,  and 
endangerea  the  safety  of  the  colony,  with  a  view  not  of  enforcing 
the  remedy  of  grievances  within  their  reach,  but  of  compelling 
the  mother  country  to  rescind  that  free  trade  policy  which  she 
had  adopted  after  the  fullest  consideration,  ana  with  a  view  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  he  narrates  the  manner 
in  which  these  unhappy  differences  have  been  appeased  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Governor,  and  the  returning  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  colonists.  He  draws  a  plain,  but  sad  picture 
of  the  same  disputes  still  agitating  Jamaica,  retarding  its  im- 
provement, and  imperilling  its  very  existence  as  a  civilized  abode, 
and  shews  what  a  fearful  curse  an  injudicious  and  clumsy  con- 
stitution may  be  to  an  unfitted  people.  In  treating  of  Australia, 
the  vexed  questions  of  Transportation  and  the  disposal  of  waste 
lands,  are  discussed  with  great  temper  and  sagacity ;  while,  in 
New  Zealand,  we  have  a  graphic  account  of  what  may  be  done 
by  a  governor  of  first-rate  aoministrative  ability,  deserving  and 
enjoying;  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  chiefs  at  home,  towards 
remedying  the  errors  of  his  predecessors ;  conciliating  and  sub- 
duing an  irritated  and  powerful  nation  of  aborigines ;  reducing 
to  something  like  order  a  most  formidable  complication  of  con- 
fusions, and  laying,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  for  perma- 
nent and  rapidly  advancing  prosperity,  guaranteed  by  such  really 
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free  but  cantiouslj  framed  institntions  as  Englishmen  require, 
and  the  heterogeneons  elements  of  an  anomalous  and  infant 
State  can  bear.  In  the  case  of  Western  Africa,  we  are  shewn 
what  a  wide  influence  for  good  may  be  exercised  by  a  civilized 
race,  cognizant  of  its  high  vocation  and  true  to  its  solemn  respon- 
sibility, oy  mere  juxtaposition  with  barbarous  tribes  over  wnom 
it  holds  no  legal  or  acknowledged  sway,  and  how  well  worth 
while  it  may  be,  in  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  for  this 
country  to  maintain  distant  dependencies  which  yet  are  an 
annual  charge  upon  its  treasury,  and  cannot,  perhaps,  ever  be 
expected  to  be  to  it  a  source  of  direct  emolument  or  power. 
Finally,  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  Canada  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  depicting  the  gradual  growth  of  a  colony  in  inde- 
pendence and  self-government,  and  its  arrival  at  that  complete 
and  final  stage  which  all  our  o^ts  must  look  to  as  their  ultimate 
development,  when  all  annoving  interference  is  withdrawn,  and  it 
forms,  in  fact,  one  federated  but  integral  unit  of  a  great  empire. 
Altogether,  we  think  the  publication  of  theee  volumes  ought 
to  do,  and  will  do,  much  towards  allaying  the  irritation,  partly 
reasonable,  partly  unfounded,  and  generally  exaggerated,  which 
has  at  different  times  been  felt  by  most  of  the  colonies  at  the 
conduct  of  the  mother  country : — Partly  reasonable,  we  say ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  progressive  but  not  perfectly  consistent 
advance  of  Great  Britain  m  the  direction  of  commercial  freedom 
has,  in  the  first  instance,  and  during  its  inauguration,  inflicted 
considerable  losses  and  caused  much  confusion,  both  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Canada.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  spec- 
tacle which  has  been  so  often  seen  in  Parliament— of  the  pettiest 
party  concems^at  home  overriding  and  taking  precedence  of  the 
most  momentous  colonial  questions ;  of  minute  British  topics, 
often  mere  personal  squabbles,  exciting  the  warmest  interest,  and 
drawing  the  fullest  houses,  while  matters  intimately  affecting  the 
vast  empire  of  our  dependencies  were  discussed  by  few  Members, 
and  to  tnin  and  inattentive  audiences — was  calculated  to  arouse 
the  just  indignation  of  the  colonists.  But,  in  the  work  before 
us,  they  will  see  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown 
devoting  his  whole  time  and  thougnt,  with  the  most  conscien- 
tious industry,  to  the  comprehension  of  their  wishes  and  the 
ibrtherance  of  their  welfare ;  listening  with  respectful  and  patient 
attention  to  all  their  representations ;  explaining  fully  the  grounds 
of  his  difference  of  opinion,  where  he  is  compelled  to  differ ;  re- 
ferring back  to  them  for  reconsideration  such  questions  as  they 
seem  to  have  decided  hastily  or  passionately ;  forbearing  towards 
their  irritation,  in  consideration  of  their  distance  and  dependence, 
and  their  natural  inability  to  look  at  subjects  from  an  imperial 
point  of  view,  and  not  unfrequently  yielding  to  their  strongly. 
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expressed  and  pertinacious  prejudices^  even  where  strict  right 
and  justice  might  have  warranted,  and  where,  perhaps,  more 
selfish  wisdom  might  have  counselled,  a  firmer  resistance. 

Another  point  is  brought  strongly  home  to  our  minds  by  Lord 
Grey'^s  narration — the  extreme  injustice,  namely,  of  some  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  most  recklessly  urged  against  him  and 
the  Government  in  whose  name  he  acted,  both  bv  colonists  and 
Englishmen.  It  has  been  constantly  and  confidently  asserted, 
that  he  was  too  often  governed  in  the  course  he  pursued  towards 
this  or  that  dependency  by  caprice,  by  passion,  by  wavering 
fancies,  by  personal  crotchets,  by  the  waywardness  of  a  temper 
that  could  bear  no  opposition  and  would  listen  to  no  representa- 
tions. Some  sarcastic  antagonist,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
called  him  **the  Secretary  at  War  with  the  colonies,'' — et  U 
mot  fit  fortune.  Something  of  this  there  may  have  been,  and 
we  believe  was,  in  his  manner  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
deputations  of  remonstrators,  and  occasionally  something  of  tart- 
ness, to  say  the  least,  may  be  traced  in  his  dispatches.  But  if  any 
one  thing  is  made  clear  by  the  volumes  before  us  it  is  this, — 
that  he  and  the  cabinet,  whose  organ  he  was,  had  well-defined 
and  consistent  views  of  colonial  policy,  that  they  followed  a 
systematic  and  deliberate  line  of  action,  and  saw  their  end  dis- 
tinctly, though  not  always  travelling  towards  it  as  fast  as  their 
opponents  might  desire,  nor  by  the  precise  road  which  these 
would  have  prescribed.  The  principles  by  which  they  *were 
guided,  and  which  Lord  Grey  expounds  in  his  introductory 
chapter,  were  three  in  number^— Jirst,  to  establish  in  all  our  de- 
pendencies that  system  of  free,  unfettered,  and  unfavoured  com- 
merce which,  at  the  time  when  they  took  office,  had  been 
deliberately  and  finally  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  British 
Empire;  secondly^  to  promote  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment in  all  our  colonies  of  those  representative  institutions  which 
are  the  birthright  and  the  breath  of  life  to  Englishmen,  and 
gradually  to  reduce  the  interference  of  the  Mother  Country  in 
the  internal  afiairs  of  her  dependencies  to  the  lowest  minimum 
compatible  with  the  protection  and  welfare  of  all  their  inhabi- 
tants ;  and,  thirdly^  as  a  corollary  from  the  above,  to  require 
the  colonies  to  take  upon  themselves,  year  by  year,  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  own  expenses,  and  to  extend  the  duties  of 
self-support,  pari  passu^  with  the  rights  of  self-government.* 

*  Two  other  {joints  Lord  Grey  seems  to  have  steadily  kept  in  view  in  all  his 
eorrespondence  with  the  Colonial  authorities^ — the  establishment,  wherever  possible, 
of  municipal  action,  and  the  enforcement  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation  to  be 
borne  bir  aU  ckseee,  in  those  Colonies  where  the  necessaries  of  life  were  abundant]/ 
within  the  reach  of  every  one^  and  where  it  was  of  tlie  highest  importance,  in  the 
interests  of  civilisation,  to  encourage  the  residence  of  Europeans  of  the  upper  and 
middle  ranks. 
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*<  I  believe  (says  L<»rd  Grey)  that  the  colonial  trade  ought  to  form 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  branches  of  our  commerce.  I  considered  it  to  be  no 
less  for  the  real  and  permanent  interest  of  the  Colonies  themselves, 
than  for  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  that  industry  should  cease  to  be 
diverted  from  its  natural  channels,  and  a  useless  burden  to  be  imposed 
on  the  consumer  by  differential  duties,  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  colonial  produce  in  our  markets  and  our  produce  in  the 

markets  of  the  Colonies I  have  to  remark,  that  in  these 

affairs  much  of  the  opposition  we  have  met  with,  and  the  principal 
difficulties  we  have  encountered,  have  arisen,  direcdy  or  indirecUy, 
from  our  having  thought  it  our  duty  to  maintain  the  policy  of  free- 
trade,  and  to  extend  its  application  to  the  produce  of  the  Colonies. 
That  these  difficulties  must  be  expected  from  this  policy,  I  was  quite 
aware  when  your*  government  was  formed ;  but  the  greatest  service 
that  I  believed  we  were  called  on  as  a  government  to  render  to  the 
country,  was  that  of  completing  the  work  which  had  been  happily 
begun,  of  removing  restrictions  from  industry,  and  securely  establish- 
ing a  system  of  free-trade  throughout  the  Empire/'    •     .    •     • 

"  If  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  stated,  for  maintaining  the  con- 
nexion between  this  country  and  the  British  Colonies,  are  admitted 
to  be  sound,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  two  very 
plain  rules  as  to  the  terms  on  which  that  connexion  should  be  con* 
tinned  may  be  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  will  clearly 
follow  that  this  country  has  no  interest  whatever  in  exercising  any 
greater  influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies  than  is  indis^ 
pensable  either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  one  colony  from 
adopting  measures  injurious  to  another,  or  to  the  Empire  at  lai^e ;  or 
else  for  the  promotion  of  the  internal  good  government  of  the 
Colonies,  by  assisting  the  inhabitants  to  govern  themselves  when 
sufficiently  civilized  to  do  so  with  advantage,  and  by  providing  a  just 
and  impartial  administration  for  those  of  which  the  population  is  too 
ignorant  and  unenlightened  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  While  it  was 
our  policy  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Colonies,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Home  Government  to  exercise  a  considerable 
control  over  their  internal  administration,  because  otherwise   this 

monopoly  would  certainly  have  been   evaded The 

abandonment  of  that  system  has  removed  the  necessity  for  that  inter- 
ference. Secondly,  I  think  it  will  follow  that  when  this  country  no 
longer  attempts  either  to  levy  a  commercial  tribute  from  the  Colonies 
by  a  system  of  restriction^  nor  to  interfere  needlessly  in  their  internal 
affairs,  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that  they  should  take  upon  themselves 
a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  their 

advantage Our  military  expenditure  on  account  of 

the  Colonies  is  certainly  very  heavy,  and  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
largely  reduced ;  and  the  Colonies,  now  that  they  are  relieved  from 
all  that  is  onerous  to  them  in  their  connexion  with  the  Mother 


*  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Lord  John  Rassell. 
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Country,  should  be  required  to  contribute  much  more  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  to  their  own  protection. 

"  In  subsequent  letters  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  with  reference 
to  the  transactions  of  the  several  Colonies,  that  these  rules  were  strictly 
adhered  to  while  I  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State." — (Chap.  i. 
pp.  4,  17,  43.) 

Udod  another  matter,  much  misrepresentation  has  prevailed, 
which  the  simple  and  manly  statement  of  Lord  Grey  will  do 
much  to  clear  away, — we  mean  the  use  made  of  the  patronage 
supposed  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  Colonial  Department. 
The  public  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  patronage  has 
been  scandalously  jobbed,  that  Colonial  appointments  have 
been  expressly  reserved  and  unscrupulously  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  corrupt  parliamentary  support,  to  rewaraing  damaged 
and  disreputable  party  connexions,  and  to  providing  snug  berths 
for  the  personal  friends  or  connexions  of  the  minister  and  his 
adherents.  No  doubt  this  impression  is  only  too  correct,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  once,  and  which  was 
not  wholly  altered  even  a  few  years  ago.  We  believe  it  to  be  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  present.  We  can  bear  testimony,  according 
to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  that  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  years  at  least^  the  number  and  value  of  the  ap- 
pointments practically  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  have  greatly 
diminished,  and  that  these  appointments  have,  in  almost  all  cases, 
been  filled  up  with  a  sincere  and  single-minded  desire  to  select 
the  ablest  and  most  suitable  candidates  for  the  post.  Mistakes 
may  have  occurred,  injudicious  appointments  may  have  been 
made,  but  they  have  been  made  neither  from  carelessness  nor 
ill  intention  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Lord  Torrington — probably  the 
only  very  unfortunate  choice  that  took  place  under  Lord 
Grey's  administration — the  vacant  govemorahip  was  previously 
offered  to  three,  if  not  four,  individuals — none  of  whom  could 
be  induced  to  accept  it.  Able  men  and  suitable  men,  willing 
to  expati*iate  themselves,  and  of  opinion  that  a  life  of  hot-water 
in  the  tropics  is  amply  remunerated  by  •fe'GOOO  a-year,  are  not  as 
numerous  or  as  easily  to  be  found  as  is  generally  conceived. 

'^  It  is  commonly  believed  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  for  which 
the  colonies  are  retained,  is  the  patronage  which  they  are  supposed 
to  afford.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  delusion.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  the  colonies  have  afforded  to  the  Home  Government 
any  patronage  which  can  be  of  value  to  it  as  a  means  of  influence  in 
domestic  politics.  Since  Parliament  has  coased  to  provide,  except  in 
a  few  special  cases>  for  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  colonies,  the  colonists  have  naturally  expected  that  offices 
paid  for  by  themselves  should  be  filled  up  by  the  selection  of  persons 
from  their  own  body,  when  this  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 
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Accordingly,  offices  in  the  colonies  have,  for  a  considerable  time,  been 
for  the  most  part  practically  disposed  of  by  the  Governors.  It  is 
true  that  those  offices,  when  their  value  exceeds  <£200  a  year,  are  in 
general  nominally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  when 
vacancies  occur  can  only  be  filled  up  by  the  Governors,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  Crown  signified  by  that  minister.  But  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  recommendation  of  the  Governors  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  patronage,  therefore,  is  in  effisct 
exercised  by  them,  and  offices  are  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of 
colonists.  Hiis  practice  prevails  more  or  less  completely  in  difierent 
colonies  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  North  American  pro- 
vinces appointments  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  given 
exclusively  to  residents ;  and  in  the  other  colonies,  having  temperate 
climates  and  a  European  population^  they  have  been  chiefiy  so — ^per- 
haps  with  fewer  exceptions  than  would  have  been  for  the  real  advan- 
tage of  the  colonies  themselves. 

'*  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors,  it  is  true,  are  invariably 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
this  patronage  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  difficultv  and 
anxiety.  The  welfare  of  every  colony,  and  the  alternative  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  administering  its  affairs,  are  so  mainly  dependent 
on  the  choice  of  a  Governor,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
Secretary  of  State,  even  if  he  were  insensible  to  all  higher  motives 
than  a  regard  for  his  own  interest  and  reputation,  would  willingly  be 
guided  in  his  selection  by  any  consideration  except  that  of  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  individual  preferred.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  appointments  are  not  such  as  to  lead  to  their  being 
oHen  accepted  by  persons  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  ability  they  have  shown ;  so  that  the  services  of  men  who 
have  filled  other  important  offices,  and  who  would  therefore  be  pre* 
ferred  for  such  situations,  cannot  be  commanded.  Hence  the  choice 
generally  lies  among  persons  of  less  tried  fitness." — (Vol.  i.  pp.  d7» 
41.) 

Lastly.  All  parties,  at  home  and  abroad,  may  learn  from 
these  volumes  a  oetter  understanding  of  the  diiBcnlties,  a  more 
generous  appreciation  of  the  exertions,  and  a  more  lenient  judg- 
ment of  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  men  in  power.  It  is 
true  that  public  business  is  sometimes  shamefully  slurred  over. 
It  is  true  tnat  important  posts  are  sometimes  held  by  men  wholly 
incompetent  to  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  their  frinctions,  and 
having  only  a  ver}-  low  and  slovenly  standard  of  the  way  in  which 
those  functions  ought  to  be  discharged.  But  those — and  they 
are  the  great  majority — who  enter  on  the  higher  departments  of 
the  public  service  with  a  due  sense  of  the  solemn  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  their  position — of  the  expectations  justly 
formed  of  them — of  the  watchful,  jealous,  and  unfriendly  eyes 
ever  upon  them — find  high  office  no  bed  of  roses,  no  life  of  easy 
and  indolent  routine.    They  feel  that  any  little  instances  of 
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carelessness  and  n^lect  which  might  be  permitted  in  the  manaf][e* 
ment  of  their  private  afiPairs,  are  unpardonable  where  the  counhy 
is  concerned ;  that  every  decision  of  theirs^  even  the  most  ap- 
parently clear  and  easy,  may  affect  indirectly  the  happiness  of 
many  individuals,  and  the  progress  and  welfare  of  whole  communi- 
ties, and  must  therefore  be  taken  only  on  the  fullest  deliberation, 
and  with  the  amplest  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
bear  upon  the  case ;  that  hasty  action  may  bring  long  repent- 
ance ;  and  that,  since  all  they  do  is  certain  to  be  canvassed  by 
enemies  and  rivals  who  desire  no  better  than  to  find  them  trip- 
ping or  asleep,  they  must  do  nothing  which  they  cannot  justiiy 
and  defend  in  the  eye  of  day.  They  can  allow  themselves  little 
relaxation  and  rare  intervals  of  repose :  the  weight  of  high  duties 
follows  them  everywhere  and  presses  on  them  always.  They 
have  often  to  meet,  reconcile,  and  unravel  the  most  labyrinthine 
complication  of  troubles ;  old  imbroglios  ijo  clear  up ;  conflicting 
claims  to  sift  and  adjust ;  old  injustices  to  compensate  and  atone 
for  without  committing  fresh  ones ; — and  all  these  matters  to  be 
settled,  not  on  examination  of  one  side  only  of  the  question, 
but  on  that  thorough  and  searching  investigation  of  all  sides 
and  all  representations  which  is  often  so  perplexing  and  be- 
wildering to  the  clearest  understanding.  To  take  a  single  ex- 
ample: any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  their  claims  against,  and 
their  disputes  with  each  successive  Colonial  Secretary,  may  form 
some  faint  conception  of  the  plague  and  torment  which  these 
must  have  caused  to  men  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  sifting 
the  question  to  the  bottom,  and  the  weight  of  deciding  on 
grounds  at  once  defensible^  practicable,  and  just.  If  to  this  we 
add  discussions  with  the  (Jape  and  the  Australian  colonies  on 
the  very  difficult  and  ramifying  question  of  transportation ;  dis- 
cussions with  Jamaica  and  Guiana  on  political  economy,  re- 
trenchments, and  free  trade ;  discussions  with  Canada  on  ques- 
tions involving  ''  responsible  Government,"  and  the  imperial 
connexion;  Ceylon  rebellions,  and  Ceylon  Committees;  land 
sales  and  emigration  ;  and,  finally,  a  Kafire  war ; — we  shall 
readily  admit  that  a  minister  who  had  to  steer  his  way  through 
all  these  embarrassments,  with  a  clear  intellect  and  a  calm 
temper,  deserves  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  public  in  his  toils, 
generous  applause  where  he  succeeds,  and  gentle  condemnation 
where  he  fails.  Depend  upon  it,  public  questions  are  not  so 
simple,  public  duty  not  so  easy,  pubhc  men  not  so  corrupt,  care- 
less, or  incompetent,  as  opposition  politicians  and  amateur  poli- 
ticians are  wont  to  represent ;  and  those  who  see  most  nearly 
into  the  lives  of  our  chief  Ministers  of  State  will  generally  form 
the  highest  estimate  alike  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  solve, 
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and  of  the  severa  labour  and  the  earnest  conscience  which,  as  a 
general  role,  they  bring  to  the  solution. 

Questions  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  our  colonial 
empire,  and  the  policy  which  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  towards 
it,  are  now  exciting  a  degree  of  attention  and  interest  which 
hitherto  have  only  oeen  vouchsafed  to  them  at  rare  intervals, 
and  during  some  temporary  crisis.  Many  causes  have  contri- 
buted to  awaken  and  to  fix  this  interest.  The  colonies  them- 
selves  have  been  rising  in  importance,  wealth,  and  population 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  history  scarcely  offers  any  previous 
example.  More  than  a  third  of  a  million — more  than  the  whole 
increase  of  our  numbers — are  annually  leaving  these  islands^ 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  direct  their  course  towards  one 
or  other  of  our  numerous  dependencies.  Then,  the  refusal  of 
our  Australian  and  Afirican  possessions  to  receive  our  convicts, 
has  forced  them  upon  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  mighty  topic  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  Two  Caffire 
wars  within  six  years — absorbing  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
surplus  revenue  to  which  the  mother  country  had  looked  for  the 
relief  of  her  own  burdens — have  stimulated  among  fireside 
Englbhmen  a  degree  of  serious  reflection  which  only  financial 
questions  can  arouse.  The  rise  and  prevalence  of  the  Economic 
School,  whose  votaries  are  accustomed  to  try  and  measure  every- 
thing by  the  stem,  rigid,  narrow  test  of  pecuniary  profit  and 
loss,  has  led  to  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  question — what  the 
colonies  cost  us,  and  what  they  yield  us  in  return.  And,  moi*e 
than  all,  the  entire  and  radical  change  in  our  system  of  com- 
mercial policy,  now  thoroughly  carried  out  and  finally  and  for- 
mally adopted — having  entirely  swept  away  the  old  basis  of  the 
relation  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  and  sur- 
rendered the  especial  object  for  which  they  were,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  be  retained — has  compelled  us  either  to  discover  a  new 
oasis  or  to  concede  the  unadvisability  of  their  retention.  The 
colonies^  too,  by  their  repeated  applications  for  self-government, 
representative  institutions,  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  un- 
ceasingly remind  us  of  their  consanguinity ;  while  the  settlement 
of  our  most  stirring  questions  of  domestic  strife,  and  the  removal 
of  our  own  most  crying  abuses,  have  left  us  unusual  leisure  for 
listening  to  complaints  from  the  antipodes.  For  some  years  to 
come,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  time  of  Parliament  and  the  attention  of  ministers  will  be 
occupiedrwith  colonial  questions.  It  is  therefore  of  great  con- 
sequence that  we  shoula  arrive  at  some  clear  comprenension  of 
at  least  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  our  relation  to^ 
and  our  management  of,  our  numerous  dependencies. 
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The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches :  the 
reasons  for  retaining  our  colonies,  and  the  mode  in  which  we 
ought  to  govern  them — ^^  our  colonial  empire,  and  our  colonial 
policy."  The  first  question  naturally  takes  precedence.  Are 
our  colonial  possessions  a  burden  or  an  advantage  to  Great 
Britain  t  If  the  former,  why  should  she  retain  them  ?  If  the 
latter,  wherein  does  that  advantage  consist? — ^Now,  the  people  of 
this  country  have  a  dim,  vague,  indefinite,  traditional  idea,  that 
our  dependencies  are  a  source  of  riches,  power,  and  grandeur  to 
the  empire ;  but  they  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
faith,  and,  when  hard  pressed,  usually  take  refiige  in  unsatis- 
factory generaUties.  Tne  rigid  economists,  on  the  other  hand, 
stand  on  a  broad,  distinct,  strong  and  intelligible  ground ;  their 
position  is  defensible ;  their  arguments  are  sound ;  and  their 
statements  can  generally  be  made  good; — their  attitude  is  defi- 
ant, and  they  confidently  challenge  a  reply. 

In  the^r^^  place,  they  allege,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  cost  to  this  country  of  her  colonial  possessions.  Few  of 
them  provide  even  for  the  whole  of  their  civil  expenditure ;  and 
nearly  their  entire  military  and  naval  expenses  fall  on  Great 
Britain.  In  round  numbers  nearly  30,000  troops  are  employed 
in  our  colonies  in  time  of  peace :  in  time  of  war  much  more. 
(This  is  exclusive  of  India.)  A  considerable  portion  also  of  our 
naval  force  is  stationed  in  or  near  our  colonies.  It  is  of  no  con* 
sequence  to  the  argument  whether  the  total  expenditure  of  this 
country  on  behatf  of  her  dependencies  be  £4,000,000  per 
annum,  as  Sir  William  Molesworth  estimates  it,  or  £1,500,000, 
as  alleged  by  some  of  his  opponents: — it  is  conceded  on  all 
hands  that,  siler  making  every  fair  deduction  for  the  expense  of 
our  penal  establishments  abroad,  and  for  those  purely  military 
and  maritime  stations  which  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  empire  at  large,  the  colonies  do  cost  the  mother  country  a 
very  considerable  annual  sum ;  and  that  the  regiments  which 
are  now  scattered  over  our  various  distant  dependencies  would, 
if  concentrated  at  home,  amply  suffice  for  that  security,  regard- 
ing which  we  are  subjected  to  such  periodically  recurring  and 
disgraceful  panics.  Now,  we  draw  no  tribute  from  our  colonies : 
they  have  never  contributed  a  farthing  to  our  exchequer,  and 
never  will :  we  never  asked  them  but  once,  and  then  we  were 
so  roughly  refused  that  we  are  never  likely  to  ask  again.  In 
ancient  times  the  case  was  difierent :  the  dependencies  of  Athens, 
Carthage,  and  Rome,  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  vast  sums 
into  the  national  treasury :  they  were  real  sources  of  wealth  to 
the  parent  state  :  the  connexion  between  them  was  a  lucrative 
one ;  and  the  desire  to  possess  and  to  multiply  them  was  there- 
fore a  rational  and  intelligible  one.     Spain  also  used  to  draw  a 
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considerable  revenue  from  her  American  mines,  though  a  smal- 
ler one  than  is  commonly  supposed.*  But  why  we  should  retain 
possessions  which  cost  us  much  and  yield  us  absolutely  nothing, 
is  a  mystery  which  calls  for  some  more  lucid  explanation  than 
it  has  yet  received. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  colonies,  it  is  said,  are  sources  of  actual 
weakness  to  us  in  another  manner.  They  multiply  our  vulner- 
able points.  We  are  surrounded  with  enemies  and  rivals,  who, 
whetuer  our  colonies  are  really  valuable  or  not,  believe  them  to 
be  so,  and  know  that  we  value  them,  and  know,  moreover,  that 
whether  we  valued  them  or  not,  we  should  not  like  to  have 
them  wrested  from  us.  Hence,  in  time  of  war  we  have  not 
merely  to  defend  ourselves,  but  forty  other  continents,  islands,  or 
peninsulas — ^weak,  exposed,  assailable,  and  often  much  nearer  to 
our  antagonists  than  to  ourselves.  We  have  to  spread  our  fleets 
and  our  armies  all  over  the  world,  and  to  be  ready  to  repel 
aggression  at  once  in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  at  Corfu,  and 
atHong  Kong.  We  have  to  keep  up  twice  the  army  and  navy 
that  would  otherwise  be  needed.  We  can  be  attacked  and 
wounded  in  a  thousand  quarters,  while  our  enemy  perhaps  is 
assailable  in  but  one.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  very  exten- 
sion  of  our  colonies  multiplies  the  risks  of  war.  We  have,  like 
a  great  spider,  so  spun  our  webs  over  the  whole  earth  that 
scarcely  a  fly  can  buzz  in  any  comer  without  disturbing  and 
involving  us.  Our  dependencies  are  perpetually  bringing  us 
into  collision  (or  running  the  hazard  of  doing  so)  with  foreign 
powers,  on  disputes  of  some  consequence  perhaps  to  them,  but 
not  of  the  slightest  interest  or  concern  to  us.  The  Maine 
boundary  threatened  one  rupture  with  America;  the  Oregon 
territory  kept  us  in  dread  of  a  second ;  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
men shewed  some  disposition  the  other  day  to  involve  us  in  a 
third.  A  considerable  portion  of  our  debt  was  incurred  in  the 
war  with  France  on  benalf  of  our  American  provinces — which 
threw  ofiP  their  allegiance  the  moment  we  asked  them  to  contri- 
bute to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  it.  Wherever  our  de- 
pendencies are  conterminous  with  another  state,  they  keep  us  in 
perpetual  hot  water  with  our  neighbours ;  and  are  the  more 
certain  to  do  so,  as  they  know  that  the  burden  of  their  defence 
will  fall  on  us  and  not  upon  themselves.  This  second  objection, 
also,  we  confess,  seems  to  us  weighty  and  unanswerable. 

Thirdly^  For  many  generations  our  colonies — some  of  them 
at  least — have  been  of  undoubted  service  to  the  mother  country, 
in  affording  to  her  penal  settlements,  where  her  criminals  could 
undergo  their  term  of  punishment  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 

♦  Lewis.     GotemmaU  of  Depcndenciet,  pp.  161,  213. 
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of  their  offences,  and  where  they  conid  be  liberated  at  the  exr 
piration  of  their  durance  with  less  injury  to  sodetj,  and  a  far 
better  chance  of  redemption  for  themselves,  than  if  they  had 
been  retained  at  home.  It  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt  whethor 
penal  establishments  at  the  antipodes  were  not  more  costly  than 
they  would  have  been  in  England ;  it  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt 
whether  the  mode  in  which  those  establishments  was  conducted 
was  wise  or  even  defensible ;  and  it  admits^  we  fear,  of  no 
doubt  at  ally  that  considerable  moral  evil  was  inflicted  on  the 
colonies  by  the  system  we  pursued,  and  that  the  facility  thus 
afforded  of  getting  rid  of  our  criminal  population-^of  burying 
our  dead  out  of  our  sight — most  £fttally  postponed  the  necessity^ 
which  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel,  of  preventing  the  growth 
of  that  population  instead  of  trusting  to  exporting  it  when 
grown.  !Bnt  Gftill,  the  system  of  transportation  did  offer  a  tan* 
gible  and  intelligible  object  for  retaining  certain  of  our  colonial 
possessions.  Now,  however,  when  these  very  colonies,  having 
tree  immi^tion  in  abundance,  no  longer  feel  the  necessity  for 
convict  laoour,  and  therefore  have  become  keenly  alive  to  its 
accompanying  evils; — ^now,  when  with  much  selfishness  and 
much  passion,  and  with  an  utter  want  of  all  perception  of  their 
duty  as  portions  of  the  empire  to  bear  some  share  in  the  Imperial 
burdens,  and  with  a  strange  ingratitude  to  the  mother  country, 
which  has  so  long  protected  and  maintained  them,  and  which 
they  now  so  churlishly  refuse  to  aid  in  her  deliverance — they 
havepositively  refused  to  receive  any  more  convicts ; — and  when 
the  Home  Government,  with  a  quick  sensibility  to  what  is  just 
in  their  objections,  and  a  generous  forbearance  to  what  is  inso- 
lent and  selfish  in  their  proceedings,  has  yielded  to  their  opposi- 
tion, and  proclaimed  that  transportation  to  these  colonies  shall 
cease, — even  this  ground  for  bearing  any  longer  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  these  dependencies  is  cut  away.  If  they  will  not,  on  any 
terms,  assist  us  in  the  disposal  of  our  criminals;  if  they  so 
roughly  i*efuse  the  only  service  we  ever  asked  from  them ; 
why  should  we  continue  a  costly  connexion  for  which  we  can 
obtain  no  equivalent  ? 

Again  (it  is  urged  by  the  anti-colonial  economists,)  the  value 
of  the  colonies  to  us  as  receptacles  for  our  surplus  population  is 
more  apnarent  than  real.  It  is  true  they  possess  mexhaustible 
stores  ot  waste  and  fertile  land ;  it  is  true  they  afford  a  field  of 
employment  for  our  superabundant  capital,  and  a  beckoning 
refu^  for  those  teeming  numbers  who  are  so  crowded  and  so 
pinched  at  home.  But  all  this  would  remain  the  same  if  diey 
were  independent  territories,  or  even,  in  most  cases,  if  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power :  our  capital  would 
still  be  welcomed,  and  the  labour  of  our  emigrants  would  still 
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be  Bouijht.    Land  is  no  longer  ^^  granted"  to  those  who  go  out : 
our  subjects  have  to  purchase  it  from  us  precisely  as  they  would 

Eurchase  it  from  any  other  Goyemment ;  nay,  generally  at  a 
igher  price,  for  while  in  the  United  States  tne  national  lands 
are  sola  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  in  Canada  the  upset 
price  ranges  from  2s.  to  88.,  and  in  Australia  is  never  less 
than  20s.  an  acre.  Nor.  does  the  mother  country  derive  the 
smallest  profit  from  these  land  sales:  the  whole  proceeds 
being  applied  either  to  paying  the  passage  of  such  emigrants 
aa  the  colonies  desire,  or  to  other  purely  colonial  purposes; 
and  the  entire  fond  having  been   by  the  late   Government 

f  laced  at  the  unreserved  disposal  of  the  colonial  authorities, 
t  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  advan^ 
tage  to  our  emigrants  to  be  able  to  transfer  themselves  to  a 
land  where  the  government  and  the  language  are  the  same  as 
at  home ;  but  it  the  colonies  were  free  neither  of  these  would 
materially  yary ;  and  how  slightly  the  consideration  of  remain- 
ing under  the  same  rule  weighs  with  emigrants  in  general,  may 
be  learnt  from  the  facts  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  leave  these 
islands  go  to  the  United  States,*  and  that  the  emigration  from 
Germany,  to  the  United  States — where  climate,  government, 
and  all  the  elements  and  habits  of  social  life  are  as  discrepant  at 
possible — is  equal  to  the  total  exodus  from  England  and  Scotland 
to  all  onr  own  colonies  together.f 

This  argument  is  no  doubt  sound  in  the  main ;  biit  it  requires 
to  be  modified  by  two  considerations.  The  Germans  go  to  North 
America  because  they  are,  many  of  them  at  least,  fiying  from  des- 
potism in  their  own  land,  and  because  there  is  no  new  country  open 
to  receive  them  where  their  own  language  and  institutions  pre- 
vail. And  nearly  the  whole  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  great  American  Kepublic  consists  of  Irish,  who  go  thither 
partly  foom  habit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  passage,  and 
partly  from  hatred  to  the  British  rula  As  long  as  new  countries 
abound  in  unoccupied  laud  and  need  capital  and  labour,  no  doubt 
they  will  generally  hold  out  temptations  to  both ;  but  if  they 
were  under  foreign  domination,  there  would  be  no  small  danjger 
of  laws  to  favour  natives  at  the  expense  of  aliens ;  and  if  they 

governed  themselves  under  popular  institutions,  the  natunu 
esire  of  capitalists  to  exclude  the  competition  of  other  capital, 
and  of  the  labouring  population  to  exclude  the  competition  of 

r ' — — 

*  The  namben  were  in— . 

1840—219,450  out  of  a  total  of  299,498 

1,850—223,078        280,849 

1851—267,357        885,966 

1852—244,261        868,764. 

t  See  a  paper  io  the  KorA  BriHik  Uttiew  for  NoTember  1852,  on  Uie  Modem 
ExodiiiL    The  namber  was  108,000. 
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other  labonrersy  might  lead  to  restrictions  and  discouragements 
which  would  greatly  impede  the  free  access  of  willing  emigrants. 
The  enjoyment  of  similar  institutions  and  the  continuance  of  an 
unbroken  allegiance,  form  beyond  question  an  additional  attrac- 
tion and  a  great  security  to  those  who  are  driven  to  exchange 
their  native  land  for  a  more  productive  field  of  action,  though 
we  iuUy  admit  that  they  are  not  wholly  indispensable. 

But  the  crowning  argument  of  the  anti-colonial  school  is  this : 
The  only  object  (they  say)  for  which  some  of  the  colonies  were 
founded,  and  others  were  obtained  by  conauest,  and  in  the  name 
of  which  all  have  been  retained,  and  tne  retention  of  them 
(costly  as  they  are)  has  been  defended, — has  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed and  cast  away  by  the  new  commercial  policy  which  the 
country  has  adopted.     Under  the  old  system  ot  monopoly  they 
were  looked  upon,  and  with  some  reason,  as  among  the  roost 
valuable  possessions  of  the  empire :  they  were  established  and 
fostered  tor  the  sake  and  in  virtue  of  exclusive  principles  of 
trade ;  they  were  customers  for  our  manu&ctnres  bound  to  pur- 
chase from  us  alone ;  they  were  producers  of  valuable  commo- 
dities which  they  were  bound  to  sell  to  us  alone.    They  were 
markets  for  our  goods,  and  labourers  for  our  wants.     We  re- 
served to  ourselves  the  monopoly  of  their  markets,  and  we 
granted  to  them  tlie  monopoly  of  ours.     This  system  we  have 
now  learned  to  consider  a  losing  one  for  both  parties :  we  find 
that  the  colonies  have  cost  us  in  protection-duties  tenfold  what 
their  trade  was  worth,  and  they  find  that  their  prosperi^  has 
been  hindered  by  the  restrictions  we  imposed  upon  them  for  our 
benefit.    But  the  maxim  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  old  rela- 
tion, though  a  mistaken,  was  an  intelligible  one ;  and  as  long  as 
we  held  the  doctrine,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  retain  the 
colonies.     But  now  all  this  is  changed.     We  give  the  colonies 
no  preference  in  our  markets ;  we  exact  no  preference  in  theirs. 
We  and  they  are  alike  free  to  buy  where  we  like,  and  to  sell 
where  we  like.     For  all  commercial  purposes  they  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  as  if  they  were  independent  states — ex- 
cept that  they  may  not  establish  difierential  customs'-duties. 
W  here  then  is  the  use  of  any  longer  retaining  them  as  depend- 
encies, and  burdening  ourselves  with  their  maintenance  and 
defence?     If  independent,  they  would  be  just  as  good  customers 
as  now ;  for  then  they  would  still  purchase  our  manufactures  in 
preference  to  those  of  any  other  countl*y,  if  they  were  cheaper 
and  better,  and  they  do  no  more  now.     They  would  still  send 
their  produce  to  our  markets,  if  they  found  here  a  readier  sale 
and  a  higher  price  than  elsewhere,  and  they  do  no  more  now. 
Nay,  many  even  among  ourselves,  and  a  majority  probably 
among  the  colonists,  are  of  opinion  that  they  would  advance 
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faster,  if  they  were  independent,  than  they  do  at  present ;  and,  if 
so,  that  they  would  be  still  more  valuable  to  us  both  as  customers 
and  as  producers.  We  do  not  share  this  view ;  but  we  fully 
concede  the  rest  of  the  argument,  that  as  all  the  old  ideas  which 
made  us  set  so  high  a  value  on  our  colonial  possessions  have 
been  entirely  negatived  and  abandoned,  it  would  be  but  logical 
either  to  relinquish  those  possessions,  or  to  discover  some  new 
and  valid  reasons  for  retainmg  them. 

"  Nor  was  this  aH,**  remarks  Lord  Grey ;  "  the  abandonment  of  the 
ancient  commercial  system  of  this  country  towards  the  colonies, 
brought  a  still  larger  question  under  discussion.  Not  only  those  who 
still  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  the  former  policy  with  respect  to 
colonial  commerce  was  the  right  one,  but  many  of  the  most  eager 
advocates  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  concurred  in  arguing  that  if 
the  colonies  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  on  account  of 
the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  possession,  the 
country  had  no  interest  in  keeping  these  dependencies,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  abandon  them ;  thus  getting  rid  of  the  heavy  charge  on 
the  country,  especially  in  providing  the  requisite  amount  of  naval  and 
military  force  for  their  protection.  In  like  manner,  the  colonists 
began  to  inquire  whether,  if  they  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  their  former 
commercial  privileges  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country,  they 
derived  any  real  benefit  from  a  continuance  of  the  connexion.  It  is 
obvious  that  questions  of  this  sort  could  not  be  raised  without  creating 
great  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs;  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  view  of  the  subject 
to  which  I  have  adverted  is  at  least  plausible ;  and  when  the  old 
doctrine,  that  the  great  value  of  the  colonies  arises  from  the  commer- 
cial monopoly  which  the  mother  country  can  claim  with  respect  to 
their  trade  is  abandoned,  some  other  explanation  may  fairly  be  asked 
of  the  grounds  on  which  we  should  nevertheless  continue  to  support 
the  charges  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  our  colonial  empire." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  inquire  now  whether  a  system  of 
moderate  preferential  duties  mignt  not  have  been  established, 
such  as  would  have  been  a  permanent  bond  of  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  have  been  felt  by  each  as 
a  privilege,  and  by  neither  as  a  burden.  That  is  a  question 
which  we  must  consider  disposed  of  for  ever,  and  on  which  it  is 
impossible  now  to  retrace  our  steps.  Nor  can  we  pretend  to 
feel  any  fear  that  our  dependencies,  even  if  set  wholly  free, 
would  ever  dream  of  establishing  differential  duties  against  our 
productions ;  good  sense  and  good  feeling  would  alike  prevent 
such  suicidal  nostility.  But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  or 
even  improbable,  that,  if  our  colonies  were  obliged,  by  the 
declaration  or  concession  of  their  independence,  to  provide  en- 
tirely for  their  own  government  and  defence,  and  consequently 
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to  raise  a  revenue  adequate  for  those  piurposes,  they  would  find 
themselves  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  great  measure  by  high  import 
duties  on  foreign  articles.  But,  high  duties  are  inevitably  (how- 
ever unintentionally)  protective  duties:  they  would  encourage 
and  f(»rce  the  establishment  of  colonial  manufactures;  and  these, 
once  established,  would  have  to  be  supported.  The  illiberal 
tariflF  of  the  United  States  may  serve  as  a  warning.  Now,  when 
we  consider  how  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  their 
population  becomes  denser  and  more  industrial,  gradually  raise 
their  duties  upon  the  importation  of  our  goods,  and  how  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  be  more  and  more  thrown  upon  the 
demand  of  eastern  and  colonial  markets,  we  may  see  reason  for 
a  very  anxious  desire  that  our  dependencies  at  least  should  not 
become  our  rivals,  and  that  with  this  view  we  should  retain  some 
control  over  their  tariflRs.  But  with  this  sole  reserve,  we  admit 
the  full  force  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  been  recapitu- 
lating as  those  urged  oy  the  critics  and  denouncers  of  the 
colonial  connexion.  We  cannot  deny  that  our  colonies  yield  us 
no  tribute,  give  us  much  trouble,  cost  us  much  money;  that 
they  increase  our  already  burdensome  taxation ;  that  they  em- 
ploy a  considerable  proportion  of  both  our  land  and  sea  rorces, 
and  yet  do  not  contribute  a  single  soldier  to  our  army  or  a 
single  sailor  to  our  navy ;  that  as  an  outlet  for  our  superabund- 
ant population,  they  would  be  almost  if  not  altogether  as  valu- 
able were  they  self-governing  and  independent;  that  they 
endanger  our  tranquillity  in  time  of  peace,  and  multiply  our 
vulnerable  points  in  time  of  war;  and  finally,  that  our  original 
grounds  for  valuing  and  retaining  them  have  been  rightly  aban- 
doned as  fallacious  and  untenable.  In  no  one  point  of  view 
can  they  be  proved  to  be  a  material  benefit  to  the  mother 
country — a  source  either  of  wealth  or  power  or  real  political 
advantage.  But  there  is  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^  prestige** 
argument  to  be  considered. 

"  I  consider,"  says  Lord  Grey,  "  that  the  British  colonial  empire 
ought  to  be  retained  .  .  .  because  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  country  depends  upon  its  having  large 
colonial  possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  possession 
of  a  number  of  steady  and  faithful  allies,  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  will  surely  be  admitted  to  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  any 
nation ;  while  no  alliance  between  independent  states  can  be  so  close 
and  intimate  as  the  connexion  which  unites  the  Colonies  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  parts  of  the  great  British  Empire.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  a  nation  does  not  depend  merely 
on  the  amount  of  physical  force  it  can  command,  but  rests  in  no 
pmall  degree  upon  opinion  and  moral  influence:  in  thb  respect 
British  power  would  be  diminished  by  the  loss  of  our  Colonies,  to  a 
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degree  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  eaiimate.  Hence,  if  it  is  an  advan- 
tage, not  for  the  sake  of  domineering  over  other  countries,  but  with  a 
view  to  our  own  security,  to  form  part  of  a  powerful  nation,  rather 
than  of  a  weak  one,  (and,  considering  the  many  examples  we  have 
seen  of  the  injustice  to  which  weak  ones  are  compelled  to  submit, 
this  can  hardly  admit  of  a  question,)  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  tie 
which  binds  together  all  the  different  and  distant  portions  of  the 
British  Empire,  so  that  their  united  strength  may  be  wielded  for  their 
common  protection,  must  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  and  her  dependen- 
cies."—Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

The  same  argument  is  more  folly  and  broadly  stated  in  the 
following  account  of  a  discussion  at  the  Political  Economy  Club, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Wakefield : — 

^'  The  other  side  of  the  question  was  argued  by  a  London  banker, 
whose  sagacity  and  accomplishments  are  unsurpassed.  He  began  by 
admitting  the  whole  argument  of  the  merely  scientific  economist. 
^  But,  on  the  other  hand,'  said  he,  '  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  extent 
and  glory  of  an  empire  are  solid  advantages  for  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
especially  for  those  who  inhabit  its  centre.  I  think,  that  whatever 
the  possession  of  our  Colonies  may  cost  us  in  money,  the  possession  is 
worth  more  in  money  than  its  money  cost,  and  infinitely  more  in  other 
respects.  For,  by  overawing  foreign  nations,  and  impressing  mankind 
with  a  prestige  of  our  might,  it  enables  us  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world,  which  we  have  no  interest  in  disturbing,  as  it  would  enable  us 
to  disturb  the  world  if  we  pleased.  The  advantage  is,  that  the  pos- 
session of  this  immense  empire  by  England  causes  the  mere  name  of 
England  to  be  a  real  and  a  mighty  power — the  greatest  power  that 
now  exists  in  the  world.  You  tell  us  of  the  cost  of  dependencies :  I 
admit  it ;  but  I  reply  that  the  cost  is  the  most  beneficial  of  invest- 
ments, since  it  converts  the  mere  sound  of  a  name  into  a  force  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  costly  fleets  and  armies.  Suppose  we  gave  up 
all  our  dependencies,  without  losing  any  of  their  utility  as  markets,  I 
Bay  that  the  name  of  England  would  cease  to  be  a  power,  and  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  our  own  independence,  we  should  have  to  spend 
more  than  we  now  do  in  the  business  of  defence.  It  would  be  sup- 
posed that  we  gave  them  up  because  we  could  not  help  it :  we  should 
be,  with  respect  to  other  nations,  like  the  bird  which  has  been 

wounded,  and  which,  therefore,  the  others  peck  to  death 

Let  all  our  dependencies  be  taken  away  or  given  up,  and  the  name  of 
England  would  go  for  nothing :  those  of  our  colonies  which  are  weak 
would  be  seized  by  other  nations,  which  would  soon  want  to  seize 
England  herself,  and  would  be  strongly  tempted  by  our  apparent 
weakness, — by  the  loss  of  the  prestige  of  our  greatness,  to  try  their 
band  at  seizing  us.  Or  would  you  have  England,  after  giving  up  her 
dependencies,  continue  to  defend  them  against  foreign  aggression  ? 
Most  of  them  could  not  maintain  their  own  independence  if  we  gave 
it  to  them ;  and  the  maintenance  of  it  for  them  by  us  would  cost 
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incalciilably  more  without  the  presUge  of  a  mighty  empire  than  cm* 
dependencies  now  cost  with  that  important  adjunct  of  real  e£fectivo 
power  "'^Art  of  Colomzathny  p.  98. 

If  we  endeavour  to  extract  the  kernel  of  genuine  argument 
which  lies  hid  in  these  imposing  but  somewhat  vague  represen- 
tations, we  shall  find  it  to  consist  of  two  allegations.  Firstj  that 
the  colonies,  being  ^^  steady  and  faithful  allies  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe,^  are  a  source  of  real  strength  to  us;  and  secondlv^  that 
though  not  so  in  themselves  tiiey  are  believed  to  be  so  by  foreign 
nations,  and  therefore  become  so  in  eflTect.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  first  branch  of  the  arjsument,  it  m^  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  a  number  **  of  faithful  allies,  scattered  over  the 
world,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  "  the  source  of  strength"" 
which  Lord  (jrey  assnmes  them  to  be,  but  often  the  contrary, 
as  We  know  to  our  cost.  J£  allies  are  strong  themselves  they 
would  be  a  source  of  strength  to  us ;  being  weak,  they  are  only 
a  source  of  weakness.  K  they  could  aid  us  they  would  be  an 
addition  to  our  power ;  having  to  be  aided  by  us,  they  are  only 
a  burden  and  a  drain.  Portugal  is  a  faithnil  ally ;  but  when 
did  she  aid  us  in  our  quarrels,  and  how  often  have  we  been 
dragged  into  hers  ?  She  always  occupies  a  portion  of  our  fleet ; 
she  may  at  any  time,  as  she  has  done,  call  upon  us  at  a  most 
inconvenient  moment  for  a  portion  of  our  troops;  she  habi- 
tually poisons  us  with  her  bad  wines ;  yet  when  did  she  send  us 
a  single  soldier  or  a  single  ship  ?  Turkey  is  a  faithful  ally ;  we 
are  perpetually  on  the  brink  or  a  war  in  her  behalf;  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  in  what  she  assists  or  strengthens  us,  except 
by  her  mere  existence,  and  as  a  stop-gap.  Belgium,  too,  is  a 
fiiithful  ally,  but  can  do  nothing  for  us,  and  yet  holds  a  sort 
of  prospective  mortgage  both  on  our  army  and  our  fleet*  If, 
indeed,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  were  in  such  a  position  with 
r^ard  to  the  mother-country  that  ^^  their  united  strength  could 
be  wielded  for  their  common  protection,"  their  alliance  might 
be  a  source  of  real  power  to  us ;  but  when  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  support  and  defence  of  the  mother-country,  and  often  not 
much  to  their  own ;  when  we  have  to  garrison  and  protect  them 
by  large  drafts  from  our  land  and  sea  forces,  at  a  time  when  our 
own  shores  are  inadequately  guarded, — ^while  all  the  time  they 
never  send  one  shilling  to  our  treasury,  one  man  to  our  troops, 
one  sailor  to  our  navy ;  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  our  "  united 
8ti*ength."  Does  the  possession  of  the  Cape  colony  strengthen  or 
endanger  our  position  in  reality,  when,  at  a  moment  at  which 
(rightyr  or  wrongly)  we  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
coasts,  it  employed  10,000  of  our  best  troops  in  a  profitless  and 
inglorious  wart  Has  India,  which  drains  away  so  many  of  our 
regiments,  ever  helped  us  to  the  extent  of  a  single  sepoy  or  a 
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mnf^e  ropee?  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  name  any  one  of  our 
colonies  for  the  last  seventy  years  which  has  in  any  way  really 
oBMted  the  mother-country  in  her  ceaseless  wars?  They  have 
been  our  battle-fields,  our  fortresses,  our  harbours  of  refuge ; 
but  we  have  supplied  the  soldiers,  we  have  manned  the  walls,  we 
have  built  the  harbours ;  they  have  never  been  available  tdliea^  if 
in  alliance  we  include  the  idea  of  reciprocal  assistance.  And  who 
will  pretend  to  deny  that,  as  far  as  actual  material  power  and 
safety  are  concerned,  England  would  be  far  stronger  and  far 
securer  at  this  moment  than  she  is,  were  all  her  colonies  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficing,  and  were  her  100,000  troops  and  her 
fiOO  ships  of  war  concentrated  at  home?  What  enemy  then 
could  wound  us? 

But,  is  the  other  branch  of  the  argument  at  all  more  close 
and  cogent?  We  are  to  keep  up  our  dependencies  (we  are  told) 
because,  though  a  source  of  weakness,  our  rivals  believe  them  to 
be  a  source  of  strength.  We  are  to  retain  them  as  a  means  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  and  blinding  them  as  to 
our  real  power.  We  are  to  support  them  as  what  Burke  calls 
^  the  cheap  defence  of  nations."  It  is  more  actually  economical 
to  extend  our  possessions  with  a  view  of  persuading  other  nations 
that  we  are  powerful  than  to  concentrate  them  ror  the  sake  of 
becoming  so  in  reality.  The  maintenance  of  forty  colonies  is 
cheaper  than  the  maintenance  of  such  an  army  as  would  impress 
other  states  with  an  equivalent  idea  of  our  might. — ^The  argu- 
ment is  an  intelligible  and  a  plausible  one ;  but  more  than  one 
proprietor  has  been  ruined.  Use  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by 
accumulating  magnificent-looking  estates  which  yielded  no  ade- 
quate revenue ;  and  more  than  one  general  has  been  defeated  by 
extending  his  line  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  always  suspect  some  unsoundness 
in  the  policy  which  would  resign  or  risk  the  substance  in  order 
to  grasp  the  shadow.  To  play  at  shams  is  a  hazardous  and  doubt- 
fill  ^me.  In  the  next  place,  are  we  ri^ht  in  supposing  that 
foreign  nations  are  so  easily  blinded  and  deceived  ?  Do  they 
not  watch  our  policy  ?  Do  they  not  read  our  writings  ?  Are 
they  not  cognizant  of  our  discussions  ?  Are  not  their  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  as  sagacious  and  keen-witted  as  our  own  ?  Do 
they  not  know  as  well  as  we  do  how  much  our  colonies  cost 
annually  to  the  imperial  treasury — how  many  of  our  ships  thev 
need  to  guard  them — what  proportion  of  our  troops  they  absorb 
to  garrison  and  govern  them  ?  Are  we  to  imagine  that  France 
ana  Russia  do  not  calculate  to  a  nicety  to  what  extent  our  home 
defences  are  weakened  by  the  regiments  and  the  frigates  that  have 
to  be  diverted  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Cape  ?  Can  we  suppose 
that  they  do  not  rejoice  over  every  Cafire  rebellion  and  every 
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Burmese  war,  because  they  know  how  much  every  such  distant 
drain  on  our  resources  must  tie  our  hands  in  Europe  T  How 
would  Austria,  which  now  insults  us,  France,  which  now  envies 
us,  Bussia,  which  now  bullies  our  allies,  change  at  once  their  tone 
and  attitude  if  the  real  independence  of  all  our  colonies  enabled 
us  to  call  home  and  concentrate  round  the  heart  of  the  empire 
all  the  wealth  and  force  which  is  now  dispersed  over  its  extre- 
mities? If,  indeed,  we  allowed  our  dependencies  to  be  wrested 
from  our  reluctant  grasp,  by  rebellion  or  by  foreign  aggression, 
that  would,  without  question,  be  an  undeniable  and  most  dan- 
gerous confession  of  weakness.  But  if  we  voluntarily  resigned 
tnem,  either  as  costly  burdens  which  we  were  become  too  wise 
and  calculating  to  bear  any  longer,  or  as  grown  up  children,  able 
to  defend  and  therefore  bound  to  support  themselves,  we  creatly 
doubt  whether  any  of  our  most  ambitious  rivals  would  araw  a 
false  conclusion  from  our  quiet  acquiescence  in  a  separation.  If 
we  are  right  in  supposing  these  dependencies  a  source  of  real 
weakness,  under  a  delusive  appearance  of  strength,  they  would 
be  so  even  more  to  any  rivals  who  might  seize  them  than  to  us ; 
and  those  would  be  bold  and  sanguine  potentates  who  should 
take  up  as  treasures  what  we  had  cast  aarift  as  burdensome  or 
useless.  They  would  be  the  same  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
our  successors  as — according  to  the  assumption  on  which  we  are 
arguing — they  have  been  on  ours ;  they  would  entail  upon  them 
that  very  multiplication  of  vulnerable  points  from  which  we  have 
shrunk,  that  same  dispersion  of  force  which,  to  them  as  to  us,  it 
is  important  to  concentrate.  If  we  are  wise  to  part  with  them, 
we  snould  be  doubly  wise  to  hand  them  over — a  Danaic  gift — 
a  Nessus-shirt — to  our  antagonists.* 

The  idea,  then,  that  the  emancipation  or  voluntary  surrender 
of  our  colonial  possessions  would  really  impair  the  weight  of 
England's  name  throughout  the  world,  and  would  either  em- 
bolaen  foreign  nations  to  attack  us,  or  enable  them  to  attack  us 
with  effect,  may,  we  think,  be  put  aside  as  unsound  and  untenable 
at  the  present  day ;  whatever  validity  it  might  have  had  in  an 
age  when  statesmen  and  rulers  were  far  more  governed  by  delu- 
sions, and  less  by  realities,  and  were  much  less  acquainted  with 
each  other's  real  motives  and  position,  than  they  now  are.  The 
conclusion  of  the  anti-colonial  school,  therefore,  remains  un- 


*  It  18  true  that  the  poesession  of  these  colonies  by  our  enemies  might  enable 
them  to  injure  us  commercially,  by  hostile  tariffs,  which  would  fetter  and  contract 
our  trade.  But  this  would  injure  themselves  yet  more  than  us,  if  free-trade  prin- 
ciples be  sound ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  consideration  wholly  beside  the  argument 
in  question,  which  relates  to  the  value  of  the  ^  prestige  of  strength*'  which  we 
are  supposed  to  draw  from  our  vast,  but  economically  unprofitable,  colonial  pos- 
sessions. 
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shaken, — that  the  mother-country  cannot  be  shewn  to  have  any 
direct  selfish  interest,  either  economical  or  political,  in  the  reten- 
tion of  her  colonial  dependencies.  If  the  maintenance  of  our 
colonial  empire  is  to  be  defended  it  must  be  defended  upon  other 
and  higher  grounds. 

It  b,  we  think,  not  difficult  to  find  such  grounds,  and  very 
difficult  to  impeach  their  validity.  The  obligations  of  duty  are 
prior  and  paramount  to  those  of  interest,  and  of  far  greater  strin- 
gency. And  even  if  our  colonial  empire  were  incalculably  more 
costly,  more  embarrassing,  more  troublesome  than  it  is,  it  would 
still,  in  our  judgment,  be  a  base  and  cowardly  desertion  of  those 
obligations  were  we  now  to  cast  it  ofi*.  We  have  incurred  debts 
of  honour  which  we  must  not  evade.  We  have  entered  into 
engagements,  both  tacit  and  avowed,  which  we  are  bound  to 
fulfil.  We  have  undertaken  functions  which  we  cannot  abdicate 
at  pleasure.  We  stand  in  certain  recognised  relations  both  to 
our  own  children  and  to  native  races,  which  it  does  not  lie  within 
our  right  to  assume  and  terminate  according  to  our  varying 
fancy  or  supposed  convenience.  And  to  us  has  been  committed 
an  important  post  in  the  vanguard  of  the  march  of  human  pro- 
gress— a  high  command  in  the  great  battle  of  civilisation, — 
which,  on  pain  of  being  held  unworthy,  recreant,  and  faithless, 
we  can  neither  decline,  nor  throw  up,  nor  engage  in  with  a 
languid  and  reluctant  will.  * 

In  thejirst  place,  we  are  under  solemn  obligations  to  our  own 
countrymen  who  have  gone  out  to  settle  in  the  colonies,  relying 
on  our  protection,  trusting  in  the  unbroken  ties  of  consanguinity, 
confident  in  the  principle,  never  hitherto  disavowed  or  ques- 
tioned, that  they  could  not  forfeit  the  rights  and  honours  of 
British  citizens  by  making  their  home  in  one  part  rather  than 
another  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Parent  State.  They 
assumed,  and  were  entitled  to  assume,  that  wherever  they  went 
within  the  wide  empire  of  the  Queen  of  England,  her  jegis  would 
be  thrown  over  them ;  that  their  weakness  would  be  supple- 
mented by  her  strength ;  and  that,  save  W  their  own  guilt  or 
wilfulness,  no  foreign  nation  would  be  suircred  to  absorb  them, 
and  no  savage  race  be  sufiered  to  destroy  them.  We  never 
warned  them  that  the  duties  of  allegiance  or  the  claims  to  pro- 
tection were  bound  by  either  latitude  or  longitude ;  that  there 
were  parallels  and  distances  beyond  which  we  demanded  no 
submission,  and  acknowledged  no  reciprocal  obligations.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  always  proclaimed,  by  word  and  action,  that 
an  Englishman  at  the  Cape,  at  the  role,  or  at  the  Antipodes, 
was  as  much  our  subject  and  our  care  as  when,  the  year  before, 
he  was  domiciled  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Sussex,  and  we  cannot  at 
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our  pleasure  chanjge  oar  maxims  of  policy,  or  divest  ooraelves  of 
the  obligations  wmch  they  have  laid  upon  us.  If  we  were  to 
withdraw  our  aid  and  protection  from  our  various  ccJonies,  what 
could  prevent  our  Canadian  brethren  from  being  violently  an- 
nexed to  the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  republic  at  their  side  ? 
What  could  save  Jamaica  from  becoming  another  Hayti,  and 
our  West  Indian  islands  from  being  devastated  by  a  war  of 
colour,  in  the  course  of  which,  probaWy,  every  white  man  would 
be  exterminated^  and  every  germ  of  civilisation  trodden  out? 
What  could  hinder  a  similar  &te  from  overtaking  the  5000  Euro- 
peans, who,  on  our  guarantee,  have  settled  among  the  million 
and  a  half  of  Cingalese  ?  What  would  happen  at  the  Cape, 
where  20,000  Britons  would  be  matched  against  50,000  Dutch 
and  100,000  coloured  tribes  t  Where  would  be  the  security  of 
the  20,000  whites  in  New  Zealand  among  120,000  warlike 
aborigines  ?     And  finally,  what  chance  would  there  be  that  the 

fold  of  Australia  would  not  tempt  the  cupidity  of  Russia  or  of 
'ranee,  and  that  our  brethren  there, — trained  to  free  institu- 
tions, and  passionately  attached  to  individual  liberty,  and  secmre, 
under  our  auspices,  of  both — would  not  become  the  subjects  of 
a  stem  despot,  and  a  half-civilized  race? 

The  abandonment  of  our  colonies  is  a  simple  impossibility :  it 
is  idle  to  talk  of  it,  and  would  be  so  even  it  such  a  catastrophe 
were  as  much  desired  by  them  as  it  is  the  fashion  for  some  foolish 
individuals  to  assert.  But  it  is  not  so ;  the  reverse  would  be 
nearer  to  the  truth.  Hear  what  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  resident  in 
more  than  one  colony,  says  on  this  head  : — 

''  He  was  not  aware  of  a  peculiarity  of  colonies,  as  distinguished 
from  dependencies  in  general,  which  furnishes  another  reason  for 
wishing  that  they  should  belong  to  the  empire— I  mean  the  attach- 
ment of  colonies  to  their  mother  country.  Without  having  lived  in  a 
colony^r,  at  any  rate,  without  having  a  really  intimate  acquaintance 
with  colonies,  which  only  a  very  few  people  in  the  mother  country 
have,  or  can  have — it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  intensity  of  colonitu 
loyalty  to  the  empire.  In  the  colonies  of  England,  at  any  rate,  the 
feeling  of  love  towards  England,  and  of  pride  in  belonging  to  her 
empire,  is  more  than  a  sentiment ;  it  is  a  sort  of  passion  which  all  the 
colonists  feel,  except  Milesian-Irish  emigrants.  In  what  it  origin- 
ates I  cannot  say :  perhaps  in  a  sympathy  of  blood  or  race,  for  the 
present  Anglo- Aniencans  feel  in  their  heart's  core  the  same  kind  o£ 
love  and  respect  for  England  that  we  Englishmen  at  home  feel  for 
the  memory  of  Alfred  or  Elizabeth ;  but,  whatever  be  its  cause,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  love  of  England  is  the  ruling  sentiment  of  English 
(io\omes.*'-'Ari  of  Colomzatumy  p.  100. 

In  the  second  place,  the  desertion  of  our  dependencies  is  for- 
bidden by  our  obligations  to  the  native  races  tney  contain.     In 
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appropriating  and  colonizing  these  territories,  we  took  upon  our- 
selves two  solemn  duties ;  firstj  to  protect  the  aborigines  against 
the  possible  cruelty  and  injustice  of  those  whom  we  empowered 
to  settle  among  tnem  ;  and  eecondbfy  to  extend  to  them,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  such  civilisation  as  they  were  capable  of 
receiving.  How  imperfectly  we  have  hitherto  performed  these 
functions,  we  are  but  too  conscious ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  now  absolve  ourselves  from  them  altogether.  In 
our  relations  with  savage  tribes,  we  are  stroi^,  and  can  there* 
fore  afford  to  be  merciful  and  forbearing.  Imsupported  colon- 
ists would  be  weak,  and  therefore  might  be  barbarous  and 
unrelenting.  Then  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  the  rough 
settlers  in  a  new  and  distant  country,  away  from  the  restraints 
of  public  opinion  anJ^  the  scrfltening  influences  of  civilized  life, 
are  apt  to  be  selfish,  grasping,  and  unjust;  and,  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  a  feeble,  ignorant,  and  gullible  popula- 
tion, to  cheat,  bully,  and  oppress.  Against  t£s  conduct  the 
Home  Government  ought  to  exercise,  and  often  has  exercised, 
a  salutary  and  much  needed  check.*  Again,  in  other  cases, 
as  the  Weot  Indian  Islands  and  the  Mauritius,  where  we  have 
imported  a  subject  race,  and  placed  them  under  the  govern- 
ment of  our  own  people,  we  have  incuiTed  a  still  deeper  obliga- 
tion of  protection  and  control;  and  to  smrender  our  imperial 
functions  in  such  instances  as  these,  would  be,  as  Lord  Orey 
well  says,  to  hand  over  the  people,  without  check  or  guidance, 
to  the  tender  mercies  ^'  of  a  dominant  parly,  often  of  a  dominant 
minority."  What  would  have  been  the  f^spects  and  position  of 
the  negro  race  in  the  West  Indies  had  those  islanas  become 
independent  thirty  years  ago,  and  thus  emancipated  from  the 
influence  exercised  over  the  planters  by  British  philanthropy 
and  the  British  Government  ?  Colonies  with  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, whether  the  aborigines  predominated  or  not,  we  ccndd  noty 
thexefbre,  oonscientiously  resign.  Our  departure  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  strife  of  races,  in  which  victory  on  either  side  would 
be  nearly  equally  disastrous ;  and  years  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, in  which  millions  of  property  would  be  annimlated,  many 
seeds  of  good  destroyed,  ana  all  the  elements  of  civilisation 
thrown  back  for  generations,  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  base  betrayal  of  our  trust;  and  whether  the  struggle 
ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  superior  race,  or  the  subjuj^a- 
ticm  and  slavery  of  the  inferior,  we  should  ^'  have  been  venly 
guilty  concerning  our  brother." 


*  We  shall  haye  to  notioe  presently,  in  another  dirision  of  oor  solneet,  several 
oeeasioiw  in  whidi  the  Home  GoremmMit  has  heen  called  ou  to  interfere^  and  has 
iatsrfcred  with  adyantage. 
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Lastlj/y  In  the  interests  of  the  human  race  at  large^  and  for 
the  purposes  of  a  high  civilisation^  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  should 
be  as  prolonged  and  as  close  as  possible.  It  is,  we  think,  firom 
no  impulse  of  national  self-glorincation,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sober  and  dispassionate  judgment,  that  we  venture  to  believe  our 
peculiar  form  of  civilisation — including  in  that  word  civil  polity, 
mind,  manners,  morals,  literature,  ana  religion — the  loftiest,  tue 
solidest,  the  most  prolific,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The 
old  Greek  type  was  more  fully  developed  in  some  directions,  and 
was  perhaps  more  perfect  within  its  own  range.  The  French  of 
the  Augustan  age  had  a  higher  polish,  and  a  moi*e  sparkling 
brilliancy ;  but  it  was  unsound  ana  hollow,  and  did  not  penetrate 
below  the  surface  of  the  nation,  nor  beyond  the  husk  and  rind  of 
the  man.  The  civilisation  of  Switzerland  and  Norway  presents 
several  points  to  admire,  and  some,  perhaps,  to  envy ;  but  it  is 
neither  as  elevated  nor  as  expansive  as  our  own.  There  is  much 
in  the  English  character  to  be  amended  and  developed,  and  time 
and  thought  are  doing  this  work  fast.  There  is  much  in  Eng- 
lish institutions  to  be  purified  and  perfected,  and  mature  experi- 
ence and  zealous  intention  have  harnessed  themselves  together 
to  the  task ;  and,  taking  ourselves  and  our  polity  as  a  whole,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  progress  and  welfare  of  humanity 
in  its  highest  phase  will  be  best  served  by  the  spread  of  English 
civilisation  over  the  globe.  But  some  of  the  nobler  elements  of 
this  civilisation  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  to  be  submerged, 
and  to  die  out,  when  it  is  transplanted  to  a  new  world :  its 
chivalry  fades  away  ;  its  refinement  is  rubbed  off  in  the  rough 
struggle  for  existence  and  success  in  life;  its  loftier  aims  are 
merged  in  its  lower  necessities ;  its  standard  falls,  and  it  assumes 
graaually  a  coarser  and  inferior  type.  Something  of  all  this  is 
inevitable :  but  the  evil  is  one  to  be  recognised,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  warded  off.  We  must  swim  against  the  stream, 
not  helplessly  and  contentedly  float  down  it.  Now,  as  long  as 
the  standard  can  be  kept  up,  its  requirements  may  in  time  be 
recovered ;  as  long  as  tne  ship  retains  hold  of  her  moorings,  the 
tide  may  turn  and  strain  her,  but  she  does  not  go  quite  adrift. 
Public  opinion  is  the  great  guard  and  check  of  all  communities. 
If  that  public  opinion  is  formed  wholly  by  and  within  themselves, 
it  will  partake  of  their  downward  tendencies ;  it  will  sink  and 
spoil  with  them  ;  it  will  lose  its  quick  sense  of  the  right  and  the 
refined  as  they  do.  But  if  they  continue  to  form  a  part  of  a 
nation  more  advanced  and  more  consolidated  than  themselves,pab- 
lic  opinion  will  be  created  and  guided  by  the  joint  action  of  Doth 
communities ;  and,  as  the  higher  will  always  be  admired  and  re- 
spected by  the  lower,  it  must  in  the  end  exercise  the  paramount 
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inflaence  and  give  the  prevailing  tone.  It  is  not  that  society  in 
the  colonies  will  ever  be  so  refined,  or  the  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  be  so  high,  as  in  the  mother  country ;  but  the  latter 
will  give  the  standard  to  which  the  former  will  aspire :  the  esti- 
mate of  what  is  gentlemanly  in  manners,  correct  in  conduct,  and 
worthy  in  literature,  will  be  formed,  not  according  to  the  average 
of  Sydney,  or  Quebec,  or  Wellington,  but  according  to  that  of 
London.  Our  refinement  will  check  and  shame  their  rough- 
ness; our  sense  of  honour  will  modify  their  "smartness;"  our 
moderation  will  control  and  sober  their  irrational  violence; — 
and  thus  the  energy  and  vigour  of  a  fresh  young  life  may  be 
tempered  and  raised  by  being  linked  to  the  qualities  belonging 
to  an  older  social  condition,  and  a  type  of  character  higher  ana 
firmer  than  either  separately  could  have  attained  may  be  the 
result. 

The  following  pictures  of  colonial  society  and  colonial  politics, 
by  one  who  knows  both  well,  will  help  to  explain  those  points  on 
which  we  think  that  the  metropolitan  connexion  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  modifying  and  beneficial  influence : — 

"The  colonial  soil  everywhere  seems  highly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  conduct  which,  without  being  criminal  according  to  law, 
is  very  much  objected  to  by  the  better  sort  of  people  in  this  country. 
I  mean  all  those  acts  which,  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  state  of  New 
York,  are  called  ^  smart  conduct ;'  which  consist  in  taking  advantage 
or  over- reaching,  of  forgetting  promises,  of  betraying  confidence,  of 
unscrupulously  sacrificing  all  other  numbers  to  'number  one.'*  In 
colonies,  such  conduct  is  commonly  termed  clever,  cute,  dexterous. 
In  this  country  it  is  called  dishonourable.  The  honourable  colonists 
who  strongly  disapprove  of  such  conduct,  more  especially  if  they  are 
recent  emigrants  of  the  better  order,  often  call  it '  colonial.'  For  the 
growth  of  honour,  in  a  word,  the  colonies  are  not  a  very  congenial 

soil.     Neither  is  knowledge  successfully  cultivated  there In 

hardly  any  colony  can  you  manage,  without  great  difficulty,  to  give 
your  son  what  is  esteemed  a  superior  education  here;  and  in  all 
colonies,  the  sons  of  many  of  the  first  people  are  brought  up  in  a  wild 
unconsciousness  of  their  own  intellectual  degradation. 

"  Colonial  manners  are  hardly  better  than  morals,  being  slovenly, 
coarse,  and  often  far  from  decent,  even  in  the  higher  ranks.     I  mean 

in  comparison  with  the  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  here In 

none  of  the  colonies  does  religion  exercise  the  sort  of  infiuence  which 
it  exercises  here  upon  the  morals,  the  intelligence,  and  the  manners  of 
those  classes  which  we  consider  the  best-informed  and  the  best-behaved 
— that  is,  the  most  respectable  classes  in  this  country,  or  those  whose 
conduct,  knowledge,  and  manners  constitute  the  type  of  those  of  the 
nation.     Let  me  endeavour  to  make  my  meaning  clear  by  an  illustra- 

•  See  Mrs.  Moodie's  «•  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,"  for  many  curious  and  di>gu»t- 
ing  exemplifications. 
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tion.  Think  of  some  one  of  your  iriends  who  never  goes  to  church 
except  for  form's  sake,  who  takes  the  House  of  Commons'  oath  '  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian/  as  Edward  Gibbon  took  it,  but  who  has  a 
nice  sense  of  honour ;  who  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  as  honourable  a 
fellow  as  ever  lived.  Where  did  he  get  this  sense  of  honour  from  ? 
He  knows  nothing  about  where  he  got  it  from  ;  but  it  really  came  to 
him  fix>m  chivalry ;  and  chivalry  came  from  religion.  He  would  not 
do  to  anybody  anything  which  he  thinks  he  should  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  if  somebody  did  it  to  him :  he  is  almost  a  Christian 
without  knowing  it  Men  of  this  sort  are  rare,  indeed^  in  the  colonies. 
Take  another  case — that  of  an  English  matron,  whose  purity,  deli- 
cacy, and  charity  of  mind  you  can  trace  to  the  operation  of  religions 
influences.  Such  beings  are  as  rare  in  the  colonies,  as  men  wiUi  that 
sense  of  honour  which  amounts  to  goodness." — (WakefiMa  Art  of 
Colomxationy  pp.  150-155.) 

Again,  the  same  witness  says  :— 

**  Colonial  party-politics  are  remarkable  for  the  jGEictiousness  and 
violence  of  politicians,  the  prevalence  of  demagoguism,  the  roughness 
and  even  brutality  of  the  newspapers,  the  practice  in  carrying  on 
public  differences  of  making  war  to  the  knife  and  always  striking  at 
the  heart When  colonists  differ  upon  such  a  point,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  amount  of  a  proposed  import  duty,  or  the  direction  of  a 
road,  both  sides  treat  the  question  as  if  it  were  one  of  life  and  death  ; 
and,  instead  of  compromising  their  difference,  or  giving  a  quiet  vic- 
tory to  the  preponderating  weight  of  votes  or  influence,  they  instantly 
set  about  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  with  tongue  and  pen,  after  the 
manner  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell.     A  colonist  who  meddles  with 

public  matters  should  have  a  skin  of  impenetrable  thickness 

But  it  is  not  the  skin  alone  that  suffers.  Frequent  scarification 
renders  most  colonial  skins  so  impenetrably  thick  that  the  utmost 
vituperation  makes  hardly  any  impression  upon  them.  Recourse  is 
therefore  had  to  something  sharper  than  Billingsgate.  It  is  a  general 
custom  in  the  colonies,  when  your  antagonist  withstands  abuse,  to 
hurt  him  seriously  if  you  can,  and  vow  to  do  him  a  mortal  injury, 
either  in  order  to  carry  your  point,  or  to  punish  him  for  having  car** 
ried  his If  two  settlers  disagree  about  a  road  or  a  water- 
course, they  will  attack  each  other's  credit  at  the  bank,  rake  up  ugly 
old  stories  about  each  other,  get  two  newspapers  to  be  ^e  instruments 
of  their  bitter  animosity,  perhaps  ruin  each  other  in  desperate  litiga- 
tion. Colonists  at  variance  resemble  the  Kilkenny  cats."* — {Wahe- 
fM,  pp.  185-189.) 

*  See  for  a  ooofirmation  of  all  this,  Tremenheere's  Notes  on  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  pp.  221  and  233. 

**  The  colonies  (observes  Adam  Smith)  wonld  in  point  of  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity gain  considerably  by  a  nmon  with  Grreat  Britain.  It  would  at  least  deliyer 
them  from  those  rancorous  and  Tirulent  Motions  which  are  inseparable  from  smaU 
democracies,  and  which  have  so  fre^ently  divided  the  affectkms  of  their  people 
and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  governments,  in  their  form  so  nearly  demo- 
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NoW)  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  this  is  a  trne  picture 
of  the  prevalent  tone  of  social  life  in  the  Colonies  as  they  exist 
at  present,  the  connexion  with  the  parent-state  has  not  done 
much  for  diem  in  the  way  of  elevation  and  refinement,  and  does 
not  hold  out  much  promise  of  a  more  powerful  or  salutary  in- 
fluence for  the  future.  But  there  are  several  reasons  why  we 
should  not  measure  our  expectations  of  prospective  good  alto- 
gether by  the  past.  In  the  first  place,  intercourse  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  is  every  day  becoming  closer 
and  more  rapid.  In  the  second  place,  the  officials  whom  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  out,  and  who,  from  their 
position,  must  to  a  certain  extent  give  the  tone  to  the  colonists, 
and  be  to  them  the  standard  of  metropolitan  manners  and  con- 
duct, have  not  till  recently  been  generally  qualified  to  raise  or 
purify  that  tone  or  that  standard.  For  years  we  allowed  our- 
selves the  oondemnable  and  fatal  license  of  providing  in  our  dis- 
tant dependencies  for  those  whose  character  forbade  us  to  provide 
for  them  at  home ;  and  a  sad  list  might  be  made  out  of  scandal- 
ous Qt  incompetent  appointments,  which  could  not  but  tend  to 
lower,  instead  of  raising,  the  tone  of  colonial  society.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  in  a  modified  form  to  the  independent  class 
who  went  out  as  settlers.  These  used  comparatively  seldom  to 
bdong  to  the  educated  ranks,  or  where  they  did,  they  were  too 
often  the  tainted  and  excluded  members  of  those  ranks.  Of 
late  ^ars  all  this  is  changed.  Official  appointments  to  high 
colonial  posts  are  made  witn  care  and  conscientiousness ;  a  rar 
higher  description  of  emigrants  go  out ;  greater  provision  than 
formeriy  has  been  made  Doth  for  education  and  religion ;  and 
the  better  sort  of  settlers  are  more  and  more  summoned  to  take 
a  part  in  the  government  of  their  adopted  country.  The  influ- 
ence which,  under  a  lax  and  bad  svstem,  we  have  exercised 
over  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  colonies,  is  no 
test  of  that  which  we  shall  exercise,  now  that  we  are  acting  on 
better  principles,  according  to  a  stricter  sense  of  duty,  and  under 
the  vigilance  of  a  flu*  more  active  and  efficient  public  opinion. 
The  closer  the  tie  between  the  two  countries  can  be  drawn,  the 
less  possible  will  abuses  become,  and  the  more  will  the  prevalent 
feelings,  taste,  and  conduct  of  the  colonists  assimilate  to  those  of 
the  better  classes  in  the  old  world.  As  wealth  increases  and 
population  becomes  denser,  a  leisure  class  will  spring  up  there 
as  here ;  that  leisure  class  will,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
become  the  educated  and  the  governing  class ;  as  such  it  will 

ermtieaL  In  the  com  of  a  Msl  fparation  from  Oreai  Britain,  whioh^  nnlees  pre- 
Tented  by  a  union  of  this  kind^  seems  very  likely  to  take  plaoe^  tho$«faeHon$ 
would  b4eome  ttn  timei  more  virulent  than  ever."-J(  Wealth  of  Nationt^  Book  v., 
efaap.  3.) 
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set  the  fashion,  give  the  tone,  prescribe  the  standard,  to  the  com- 
munity at  large ;  and  that  tone,  that  fashion,  that  standard,  it 
will  infallibly  draw  from  the  mother  country,  both  in  virtue  of 
the  perpetual  influx  of  new  blood  it  will  receive  from  thence — 
an  influx  that  will  accelerate  as  colonial  society  becomes  more 
similar  to  that  at  home,  and  therefore  more  attractive  to  the 
emigrant — and  in  virtue  of  a  custom  which  prevails  so  widely 
in  the  French  colonies,  and  used  to  do  among  the  wealthier 
planters  in  our  own  West  Indies,  of  sending  their  children 
home  for  education.  But  if  the  political  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  were  to  be  widely  severed, 
every  year  would  see  the  gulf  between  them  wider  and  the 
divergence  greater,  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually;  the 
lowering,  coarsening,  hardening,  materializing  tendencies  of 
a  new  state  would  operate  unchecked ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  venerations  the  nigh-minded,  polished,  chivalric,  and  religi- 
ous Englishman  would  be  no  more  i*eco^isable  in  the  rougn, 
strong,  uncultivated  boor  of  Australia  or  JTew  Brunswick,  than 
he  now  is  in  the  relapsed  savage  of  Texas  or  Alabama,  who 
brawls  in  the  senate-house,  stabs  over  the  counter,  first 
quarrels  with,  then  invades,  then  annexes  an  unoflending  neigh- 
bour, owns  no  control  but  that  of  keener  subtilty  or  more 
merciless  force,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  the  efforts  of  the  central 
government  and  of  his  more  civilized  countrymen  to  prevent 
him  from  disgracing  irretrievably  the  honour  of  their  common 
name.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  unbroken  our  colonial 
empire — maintain  it  not  by  force  or  by  the  high  hand  of  a  de- 
spotic will,  but  by  such  a  course  of  wise  and  just  policy  as  would 
make  it  madness  even  to  wish  for  separation — we  have  a  prospect 
before  us  that  may  well  gladden  the  heart  of  the  philanthrbpic 
and  aspiring  statesman,  and  may  raise  politics  almost  into  poetry, 
— a  series  of  new  Englands  rising  up  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  younger,  fresher,  richer,  stronger  than  the  old  one — aid- 
ing her,  loving  her,  bound  to  her,  surrounding  her  venerable  age 
with  their  youthful  energies ;  imbued  with  her  literature,  ^ided 
by  her  science,  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  her  maturer  wisdom, 
bowing  at  the  shrine  of  her  purer  taste ;  taught  by  her  experi- 
ence, warned  by  her  mistakes,  avoiding  her  saddest  failures, 
emulating  and  surpassing  her  most  glorious  achievements  ; 
happy  in  a  far  brighter  chmate,  favoured  with  a  far  richer  soil, 
carrying  down  to  distant  ages  all  of  us  that  is  worthy  to  sur- 
vive, and  carrying  it  amended  by  the  transfer — 

"  Our  younger  selves  re-formed  in  finer  clay." 
The  second  great  question  into  which    our  subject  divided 
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itself — the  principles,  namely,  which  should  regulate  the  relation 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies — has  been  somewhat 
forestalled  in  our  preceding  remarks.  Nevertheless,  it  needs 
further  elucidation.  It  is  far  from  being  as  simple  and  clear  as 
many  of  our  colonial  reformers  are  accustomed  to  represent  it. 
"  Emancipate  your  colonies,"  said  Bentham.  "  Give  them 
representative  constitutions,  and  let  them  govern  themselves,^' 
urges  Mr.  Cobden.  "  Separate  by  a  tranchant  line  of  demarca- 
tion imperial  from  colonial  concerns,^'  says  Sir  W.  Molesworth, 
*'  and  confine  your  interference  and  control  to  the  former. '^ 
These  several  rules  sound  very  specific  and  easy ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  proceed  to  the  application  of  them,  we  find  unforeseen  per- 
plexities and  difficulties  which  meet  us  on  the  very  threshold. 
We  discover  that  we  have  colonies  which  it  would  be  criminal 
to  emancipate  or  cast  ofi^:  we  perceive  that  in  other  cases  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  and  folly  to  hand  them  over  to  any 
form  of  parliamentary  self-government :  we  are  met  and  baffled 
by  questions  of  which  no  ingenuity  can  satisfactorily  pronounce, 
whether  they  concern  the  colonies  only,  or  the  empire.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  to  discard  reliance  on  these  plausible 
and  tempting  formulas,  and  go  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  dis- 
cussion. As  we  do  this  we  shall  find,  we  believe,  three  great 
principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  as  guides, — ^respecting 
the  precise  time  and  degree  for  the  application  of  which,  however, 
no  aefinite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  and  the  actual  management 
of  which  must  inevitably  be  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
minister  and  the  inspiration  of  the  hour. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  obvious  that  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  mother  countrv  and  her  de|}endencies,  the  duty  of 
protection  and  the  right  of  control  must  be  correlative.  If  we 
are  to  defend  our  colonies,  we  must,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
necessity  and  justice,  be  permitted  to  guide,  govern,  and 
restrain  them.  If  we  are  bound  to  stand  between  them  and 
foreign  aggi'ession,  we  must  be  able  also  to  withhold  them  from 
provoking  that  aggression.  If  w^e  are  bound  to  protect  them 
from  assault  and  extermination  by  savage  tribes  whose  territory 
they  have  engrossed  and  appropriated,  we  are  equally  bound  to 
watch  that  they  do  not  righteously  incur  their  fate  by  encroach- 
ment and  injustice,  or  positively  invite  it  by  consummate  folly. 
We  cannot  with  any  of  our  ofisets  abide  by  such  a  one-sided 
bargain,  as  to  leave  them  freedom  to  act  as  they  please,  combined 
with  the  right  to  throw  on  us  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
Where  the  responsibility  is  accepted  there  the  power  must  lie. 
Let  us  adduce  one  or  two  illustrations  which  bear  upon  the 
case.  Last  year  the  colonists  of  Newfoundland  got  into  a  dis- 
pute with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  respective 
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limits  of  their  right  of  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  elsewhere. 
It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  claims  of  the  colonists  were 
legally  just ;  hut  they  were  disposed  to  enforce  them  with  a  high 
hand  and  in  a  hasty  manner,  which  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  bring  about  a  serious  collision,  and  perhaps  a  war  with  so  ten- 
acious and  touchy  a  people  as  the  Americans.  Of  such  a  war 
it  is  evident  that  we  should  have  had  to  bear  the  chief  brunt 
and  burden ;  it  was  therefore  quite  essential  that  the  power  of 
controlling  the  peremptory  action  of  our  own  subjects,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations  by  which  the  dispute  was  to  be 
quelled  or  arranged,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  mother 
country,  both  as  being  more  likely  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a 
quarrel,  and  as  more  able  to  maintain  that  firm  yet  placable 
temper  by  which  a  quarrel  could  be  best  avoided.  In  the  case 
of  our  New  Zealand  wars,  too,  it  is  evident  that  we  could  not, 
consistently  either  with  conscientiousness  or  common  sense,  have 
supported  our  countrymen  against  the  natives,  unless  we  had  both 
reserved  to  ourselves  and  exercised  the  power  of  controlling  and 
undoing  those  injustices  and  encroachments  as  regarded  the  ac- 

anisition  of  land,  which,  however  technically  correct,  had  still  in 
le  eyes  of  the  natives,  naturally  and  rightly,  all  the  appearance 
and  substance  of  flagrant  and  scandalous  iniquity.  Nor  could 
the  Cape  colonists  have  called  upoa  us  with  any  shew  of  justice 
to  support  the  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  which  have 
fallen  to  our  lot  in  three  successive  Cafire  wars,  if  we  had  not 
sanctioned  many  and  directed  some  of  the  proceedings  out  of 
which  those  wars  naturally  sprung.*  The  principle  holds  good 
in  all  cases.  If  our  Colonists  claim  the  privileges  of  Bntish 
citizens,  they  must  submit  to  the  restraints  of  British  subjects. 
The  claim  and  the  obligation  must  always  be  reciprocal.  As 
the  one  is  relaxed,  the  other  must  be  gradually  foregone.  As 
colonies  attain  more  and  more  perfectly  tne  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, they  must  take  upon  themselves  more  and  more  com- 
pletely the  burden  of  self-maintenance  and  self-protection.  This 
principle  has  been  well  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  our  future 
colonial  policy  in  one  of  Lord  Grey's  dispatches  to  Lord  Elgin, 
dated  March  14,  1851. 

"  Canada  (in  common  with  the  other  British  Provinces  in  North 
America)  now  possesses  in  the  most  ample  and  complete  manner  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  she  should  enjoy  it,  the  advantage  of  self- 
government  in  all  that  relates  to  her  interoid  affairs.  It  appears  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  this  advantage  ought  to  carry  with 
it  corresponding  responsibilities,  and  that  the  time  is  now  come  when 
the  people  of  Canada  must  be  called  upon  to  take  upon  themselves  a 

*  Sm  Lord  erey'b  CcHonud  PoUep,  ii  24S-252. 
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larger  share  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  of  the  expenses  which  are 
incurred  on  their  account  and  for  their  advantage.  Of  these  expenses, 
hj  iar  the  heaviest  charge  which  falls  upon  this  country  is  that  in- 
curred for  the  military  protection  of  the  province.  Regarding  Canada 
as  a  most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  Empire,  and  believing 
the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colony  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  both,  it  is  far  from  being 
the  view  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  general  military 
power  of  the  £mpire  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  protection  of  this  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  But  looking  to  the  rapid  progress  which 
Canada  is  now  making  in  wealth  and  population,  and  to  the  pros- 
perity which  she  at  this  moment  enjoys,  it  is  the  conviction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  it  is  only  due  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  they  should  now  be  relieved  from  a  large  proportion  of 
the  charge  which  has  hitherto  been  imposed  upon  them,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  colony  now  well  able  to  do  much  towards  protecting 
itself. 

"  In  adopting  this  principle,  I  need  hardly  observe  to  you,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  merely  be  reverting  to  the  former  colo- 
nial policy  of  this  country.  You  are  well  aware  that,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  then  British  Colonies 
which  now  form  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  West  Indian  Colo- 
nies, were  required  to  take  upon  themselves  the  principal  share  of  the 
burden  of  their  own  protection,  and  even  to  contribute  to  the  military 
operations  undertaken  to  extend  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
British  Crown,  The  North  American  Colonies  defended  themselves 
almost  entirely  from  the  fierce  Indian  tribes,  by  which  their  infant 
communities  were  frequently  imperilled,  and  furnished  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  the  force  by  which  the  contest  of  British  power 
with  that  of  France  was  maintained  on  the  continent  of  America ; 
and  the  West  Indian  Colonies  did  not,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
make  less  exertions." — CoL  Po/.,  voL  i.  pp.  260,  261. 

This  last  paragraph  suggests  to  oar  consideration  the  question 
— one  of  the  knottiest  that  can  be  presented  to  us  for  solution — 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  all  dealings  with  the  native  races 
who  inhabit  oar  colonies  should  be  conducted  by  the  Parent 
State,  or  should  be  left  to  the  settlers  themselves,  unaided  and 
oncontroUed.  And  this,  again,  opens  the  still  wider  subject  of 
oar  right  to  take  possession  of  uncivilized  territories,  and  to 
expose  the  native  races  to  the  fate  which  seems  all  but  inevit- 
ably to  await  them,  whenever  barbarism  comes  into  contact 
witn  civilisation,  or  when  a  higher  and  a  lower  form  of  civilisa- 
tion are  brought  into  juxtaposition.  We  cannot  discuss  these 
Juestions  fully,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  each, 
t  seems  to  be  established  by  nearly  all  experience  that  where- 
ever  savage  and  civilized  tribes  come  into  contact,  they  come 
into  collision  also.     For  them,  vicinity  unavoidably  signifies 
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antagonism.  Wherever  they  live  side  by  side,  the  savage  tribes 
invariably  die  out.  They  do  so  whether  they  are  nunters, 
shepherds,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  fishermen.  They  do  so 
whether  they  are  treated  with  crueltv  and  injustice,  or  with 
comparative  fairness  and  mildness.  They  do  so  whether  they 
resist  or  whether  they  submit.  If  they  resist^  they  are  defeated 
and  exterminated:  if  they  submit  and  endeavour  to  become 
civilized,  and  to  adopt  the  habits  of  their  superior  visitants,  they 
are  inevitably  beaten  in  the  competition,  and  graduallv  com- 
pressed out  of  existence.  If  they  are  hunters,  they  sell  some 
of  their  land ;  their  hunting  grounds  are  curtailed ;  their  game 
retires  before  the  face  of  cultivation  and  of  cultivated  man ;  and 
they  are  driven  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  wilderness,  till 
the  supply  of  food  fails  them,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  animals 
they  teed  upon,  become  extinct.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America. — If  they  are  fishermen,  they  are 
unable  to  sustain  the  competition  with  the  superior  implements, 
and  the  more  scientific  skill  of  the  European ;  and  the  means  of 
their  sustenance  are  gradually  cut  from  under  them.  If  they 
are  or  become  cultivators,  settle  on  the  land,  and  assume  the 
habits  of  the  civilized  settlers,  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
extract  from  their  portion  of  soil  the  same  amount  of  sustenance 
as  their  European  neighbour ;  they  have  not  his  resources,  his 
ambition,  his  unfailing  industry,  his  assiduous  perseverance  ; 
they  grow  poor  as  he  grows  rich ;  they  become  necessitous,  em- 
barrassed, sell  or  mortgage  their  property,  and  in  the  end  disap- 
pear or  sink  into  a  kind  of  serfdom.  If,  like  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  they  are  gentle,  inofiensive  children  of  nature, 
living  on  fruits,  basking  in  the  sun,  ^^  sporting  in  the  tepid 
wave,"  thev  are  speedily  absorbed  by  the  fiercer  energies  of  a 
hardier  and  more  enduring  race.  If  they  live  side  by  side  with 
us,  they  contract  our  vices  and  incur  our  diseases,  without  either 
the  mental  or  moral  vigour  which  modify  and  check  the  action 
of  these  destroying  causes  among  ourselves.  Some  tribes  be- 
come extinct  through  the  small- pox ;  others  die  away  through 
drunkenness.  If  their  pursuits  are  pastoral,  like  the  Cafires, 
they  necessarily  come  into  hostile  collision  with  the  colonists  who 
settle  in  their  territories;  the  cattle  of  the  respective  parties 
stray  across  each  other^s  boundaries,  and  have  to  be  reclaimed ; 
reciprocal  damage  leads  to  mutual  retaliation ;  cattle-breeding 
naturally  leads  to  cattle- stealing,  and  the  aggression  is  gene- 
rally on  the  side  of  the  less  successful  and  therefore  more 
envious  savage ;  aggression  and  robbery,  of  course,  cannot  be 
submitted  to,  andinust  be  severely  punished — hence  border 
forays,  breaking  of  treaties,  and  bloody  wars,  in  which  the 
savage  must  necessarily  be  defeated,  and  in  the  end  be  driven 
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back,  dispossessed,  and  crushed.     This  is  the  coDstant  history  of 
all  Earopean  colonisation  of  wild  lands. 

Nor  is  the  process  much  varied,  or  its  ultimate  issue  less  cer- 
tain, though  it  may  be  somewhat  slower,  even  when  the  warm- 
est and  sincerest  efforts  of  the  mother  country  are  directed  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  and  to  treat  them  as  religion 
and  humanity  prescribe.     The  law  which  ordains  that  the  in- 
ferior shall  give  way  to  the  superior  race — that  the  weak  shall 
sink  before  the  strong — that  the  savage  shall  retire  before  the 
civilized  man — appears  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  law  of  nature, 
which  no  efforts  oi  ours  can  prevent  from  operating.     Unless 
we  were  to  forbid  colonizing  altogether,  we  cannot  hinder  the 
native  from  selling  his  land  to  the  settler  for  what  he  deems  a 
full  and  liberal  eauivalent.     He  has  unbounded  acres — more 
than  he  needs ;  why  should  he  not  alienate  a  small  portion  of 
them  for  the  luxuries,  comforts,  arms,  and  tools  which  he  desires? 
We  may  insist  upon  some  portion  being  reserved ;  we  may  se- 
cure him  a  locus  pomitenfice ;  we  may  be  vigilant  to  ensure  that 
he  shall  understand  the  nature  of  the  bargain  he  is  making ;  we 
may  even  interfere  to  obtain  for  him  a  higner  price  than  he  him- 
self in  his  ignorance  (or  rather  in  his  estimate  so  different  from 
ours^  would  have  demanded;   we  may  be  scrupulous,  before 
ratifying  the  unequal  sale,  to  ascertain  the  title  of  the  seller — 
as  far  as  any  savage  can  have  a  title  to  any  land,  in  our  signi- 
fication of  the  term.    But,  this  done,  we  must  ratify  the  trans- 
action, and  insist  on  its  being  righteously  adhered  to :  we  can- 
not allow  the  native  afterwards  to  plead  repentance,  and,  because 
he  has  eaten  or  lost  the  purchase-money,  to  wish  to  re-enter  on 
the  land  he  had  sold.     Well,  when  we  have  done  this,  every- 
thing else  follows  as  a  matter  of  course :  the  more  necessitous 
the  savage  becomes,  the  more  land  is  he  willing  to  alienate ;  the 
richer  the  settler  grows,  the  more  land  is  he  able  to  buy ;  the 
bargains  are  in  each  individual  case  beneficial  to  and  desired  by 
both  parties;  both  parties  are  free  agents;  on  what  principle 
can  either  justice  or  humanity  interfere  to  forbid  the  banns? 
A  position  once  gained,  energy,  skill,  knowledge,  perseverance 
do  their  work,  and  reap  their  natural  reward ;  and  no  interfer- 
ence can  prevent  them  from  overpowering,  absorbing,  eating  up, 
driving  back,  and  (insensiblv,  and  unwillingly  perhaps,  but  in- 
evitabfy)  treading  out  indolence,  ignorance,  apathy,  and  feeble- 
ness.    If  we  endeavour  to  educate  and  civilize  the  aboriginal 
inhabitant  with  the  view  of  rendering  him  a  more  equal  compe- 
titor, a  stronger  and  more  competent  neighbour,  to  the  white 
colonist,  we  do  not  control — we  seldom  even  retard — the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  law ;  we  only  succeed  in  changing  the  form 
of  the  struggle  from  one  between  civilisation  and  barbarism,  to 
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one  between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  civilisation;  and  the 
final  issue  is  not  less  certain  nor  less  sad.* 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  some  will  be  disposed  to 
question  our  right  to  colonize  barbarous  countries,  to  purchase 
tne  lands  of  the  aborigines,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  vicinity  to  a  superior  race.  We  cannot  accept 
this  view.  The  requirements  and  responsibilities  of  our  superi- 
ority are  indeed  obvious  and  sacred  :  we  are  bound  not  to  cheat 
nor  to  oppress ;  we  are  bound  in  all  our  intercourse  to  be  just, 
lenient,  long-enduring,  and  forbearing;  as  we  are  strong,  we 
must  be  merciful ;  as  we  are  wise,  we  must  be  considerate  and 
scrupulous ;  every  motive  of  equity,  humanity,  and  religion  for- 
bids us  to  use  our  greater  knowledge  to  deceive,  or  our  heavier 
force  to  coerce.  We  are  bound  to  employ  our  utmost  efforts  to 
instruct,  to  improve,  to  elevate  the  tribes  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact ;  but,  because  we  have  small  prospect  of  doing  this  with 
success,  we  must  not  therefore  withdraw  from  the  contest :  we 
must  not  shrink  from  offering  them  the  alternative  of  civilisa- 
tion, or — what  may  follow  in  the  course  of  nature.  God  never 
meant  that  hunters  and  nomads  should  monopolize  whole  con- 
tinents of  fertile  lands.  God  never  purposed  that  men  should 
remain  hunters  and  nomads.  He  never  intended  that  unim- 
provable races  of  humanity  should  play  "  dog-in-the-manger"  to 
advancing  ones ;  that  the  soft  Otaheitan,  the  savage  Feejee,  the 
cunning  Bosjesman,  the  WTetched  Papuan,  the  apathetic  Indian, 
should  range  without  check  or  change  over  some  of  the  widest 
and  richest  regions  of  the  earth,  while  the  Greek,  the  Celt,  and 
the  Saxon — with  their  splendid  intellects,  their  noble  aspirations, 
their  glorious  literature,  their  wondrous  science,  their  indomit- 
able energies,  their  perfbctable  natures — should  be  compressed 
for  ever  into  the  smallest  and  barrenest  quarter  of  the  globe, — 

*'  Reduced  to  nibble  at  their  narrow  cage,** 

pent  up  within  boundaries  which  the  very  expansiveness  of  thdr 
capacities  renders  yearly  more  and  more  inadequate,  and  which 
make  ail  their  better  faculties — their  vigour,  their  ambition,  and 
their  power  of  progress — no  longer  a  blessing  but  a  torment  and 
a  curse.  God  never  appointed  them  their  destiny,  wrote  it  on 
their  foreheads,  carved  it  in  their  minds,  and  then  forbade  them 

*  There  seem  to  be  two  exceptions  to  the  oniveraality  of  this  role — ^the  Negroes 
and  the  Msories.  But  wherever  the  negroes  are  brought  into  close  contact  witli 
the  whites,  they  exist  only  in  a  condition  of  serTitude  or  inferiority ;  and  though 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  appear  by  official  accounts  to  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
aptitude  for  civilized  life,  and  a  disposition  to  settle  down  among  and  to  amalga- 
mate with  Europeans,  the  juxtaposition  has  not  ^et  been  of  long  enough  duratioii 
to  enable  us  to  regard  the  problem  of  their  ultmiate  f&te  as  solved.  See  Lord 
Ore  ft  Col,  Pol,,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.— D€»paUsk  of  the  Governor. 
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to  fblfil  it  I  Who  can  believe  that  the  simple  life  of  the  South 
Sea  Islander,  or  the  scarcely  Ijigher  one  of  the  Mohican  or  the 
Camanche,  was  meant  to  be  perpetuated  ?  Had  such  an  idea 
been  early  adopted  and  righteously  adhered  to,  where  would 
America — av,  where  would  Britain — have  been  now!  how  could 
civilisation  have  ever  spread  over  the  world  I  how  could  Pro- 
gress, which  is  the  law  of  our  being,  ever  have  been  achieved  ? 

"  No !  we  rather  hold  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  on  Ajaloa ! 
Not  in  vain  the  distance  beckons  : — forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  groves  of  change; 
Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day — 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,*' 

The  almost  inevitable  fate  of  the  aborigines  in  colonized  lands 
being  such  as  we  have  described,  the  question  next  presents  itself, 
whether  the  controversies  which  are  certain  to  arise  between  the 
two  racea  shall  be  left  to  the  management  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves, or  shall  be  reserved  for  the  conduct  of  the  parent  state. 
Under  which  system  is  the  evolution  of  the  destined  issue  most 
likely  to  be  left  to  the  slow  operation  of  natural  laws,  unhas- 
tened  by  violence  and  crime  t  Which  party  is  likely  to  adhere 
most  scrupulously  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy?  Which  party  will  be  most  alive  to  a  high 
and  generous  sense  of  duty,  and  least  tenacious  and  severe  m 
the  ngid  assertion  of  mere  legal  rights  t  Under  which  system, 
finally,  will  fate  take  its  course  with  the  least  amount  of  suffering 
and  evil  to  the  doomed  race  t  The  first  system  was  the  one 
adopted  in  our  early  colonization — the  latter  is  the  one  which 
our  keener  feeling  of  responsibility  has  brought  into  favour  in 
more  recent  years. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  the  decision  of 
the  question  is  by  no  means  easv*  On  the  one  hand  it  mav  be 
urged  that  the  authorities  in  the  mother  country  are  free  &om 
the  temptations,  the  irritating  collisions,  the  daily  conflicts  which 
arouse  the  passions  of  the  colonists,  disturb  their  judgment,  and 
warp  their  sense  of  right ;  that  colonists  are  generally  men  of 
rough  characters,  of  vehement  tempers,  of  imperious  wills,  of 
pushing,  encroaching,  acquisitive  dispositions,  frill  of  wild  energy, 
and  accustomed  to  Dear  down  all  opposition  ;  that  the  life  they 
lead — which  is  spent  in  overcoming  obstacles,  in  fighting  their 
way  against  impediments  and  barners  of  every  sort,  ana  often 
in  an  actual  struggle  for  safety  and  existence — ^is  unfavourable 
to  a  clear  perception  or  a  ready  admission  of  the  rights  of  others ; 
and  that  men,  exasperated  by  hourly  strife  with  competitors  and 
foes,  will  be  apt  to  magnify  their  wrongs,  and  to  stretch  to  the 
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uttermost  the  privilege  of  retaliation.  All  this  is  very  true :  it  is 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  every  page  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
dealings  with  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  of  Dutch  proceed- 
ings at  the  Cape,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  our  own  dealings 
with  the  native  Americans,  Tasmanians,  and  New  Zealanders. 
And  we  all  know  the  irresistible  tendency  of  a  life  of  bard- 
ship,  peril,  struggle,  and  adventure,  to  make  men  selfish,  over- 
bearing, and  aggressive — fierce  in  the  assertion  of  their  own 
claims,  reckless  m  trampling  on  the  dues  of  others.  But,  again, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  first  settlers  in  a  barbarous 
country  are  always  the  weaker  party ;  that  they  are  in  the  power 
of  the  natives,  whom  it  is  their  interest,  and  often  their  necessity, 
to  conciliate  by  justice,  by  kindness,  by  benefits ;  that  if  left  to 
their  own  strength  and  resources  alone  they  remain  long  the 
weaker  party,  and  are  made  to  feel  that  their  safety  depends  on 
their  good  behaviour  and  forbearance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  know  that  they  are  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  tho 
parent  state,  they  become  at  once  the  stronger  party,  feel  that 
they  are  so,  presume  upon  being  so,  tyrannize,  encroach,  and 
despoil  at  pleasure.  But  the  control  which  the  home  authorities 
can  exercise  over  the  intercourse  of  the  settlers  with  the  native 
tribes  is  in  general  feeble  and  uncertain,  and  not  always  judi- 
cious ;  they  often  even  lay  the  foundation  of  future  disputes  by 
well-meant  but  unskilful  interference.  The  restraint,  therefore, 
which  the  mother  country  can  exercise  over  her  distant  settlers 
is  imperfect  and  often  slight,  while  the  sense  of  impunity  which 
her  protection  conveys  is  real,  constant,  and  powerful  in  its 
operation,  and  makes  her  children  daring,  presuming,  and  un- 
just. If  left  unaided  and  uncontrolled  to  deal  with  the  savage 
or  uncultured  tribes  around  them — conscious  that  they  must 
bear  the  burden  of  their  own  sins  and  follies,  that  they  must 
defend  themselves  as  they  best  can  from  all  the  retaliation 
they  brought  down,  that,  in  a  word,  they  were  bound  over  to 
good  behaviour  under  penalty  of  such  fearful  sufiering,  and  such 
absolute  extermination,  as  sometimes  overtook  the  early  colo- 
nists of  North  America — the  probability  is,  that  the  control  of 
the  present  fear  would  be  found  more  effectual  than  that  of 
the  distant  authority.  Then  again,  if  the  colonists  had  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves  alone,  and,  whatever  calamities  threatened 
them,  tiad  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  skill,  their  own  good 
temper,  their  own  union,  they  would  take  care  to  remain  m  a 
more  compact  body  than  at  present ;  they  would  not  venture  so 
far  into  the  wilderness ;  they  would  not,  relying  on  the  powerful 
arm  and  the  formidable  name  of  Britain,  scatter  themselves  as 
they  now  do  up  and  down  the  enemv's  country — easy  victims 
and  irresistible  temptations  to  hostihty.     The  prosperity  and 
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secnrity  of  the  colony  would  be  immensely  increased  by  tlie 
compelled  concefitration  of  its  forces ;  it  would  extend  its  bound- 
aries only  as  it  multiplied  and  stren^hened ;  and  both  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  mother  country,  and  the  welfare  of  the  aborigines, 
would  be  greatly  promoted  thereby.  Had  the  Cape  colonists 
had  no  momer  country  to  fall  back  upon,  no  exhaustless  imperial 
army  which  they  knew  would,  in  the  final  resort,  protect  their 
property  and  avenge  their  injuries,  they  never  would  have  c-on- 
trived  to  spread  themselves  as  they  have  done  over  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty,  and  in  all  probability  Caffre  wars  would  have 
been  unheard  of.  Nor  does  it  seem  just  to  bring  down  upon 
the  wretched  savages  the  whole  avenging  power  of  a  great 
empire  to  punish  tnem  for  conduct  which,  if  not  legal  or  p^- 
missible,  is  at  least  natural  and  venial ;  and  the  real  amount  of 
provocation  and  extenuation  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
accurately  to  estimate.  By  this  system  we  convert  an  insignifi- 
cant local  quarrel — perhaps  a  mere  border  foray — into  a  tedious 
and  bloody  war ;  and  a  robbery  committed  on  a  few  boors,  which 
might  have  been  appropriately  punished  by  the  burning  of  a 
kraal,  becomes  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  Britain,  whicn  can 
only  be  expiated  by  a  far  heavier  vengeance,  and  a  far  wider  de- 
vastation. When  we  cannot  efiectually  prevent  our  people  from 
inviting  the  aggression  or  retaliation  of  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bour, it  does  not  seem  fair  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
dragging  us  into  their  petty  and  unseemly  squabbles.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  effectually  defend  them ;  we  cannot  garrison  2000 
miles  of  unprotected  frontier  with  regiments  of  regular  troops ; 
we  may  make  treaties  with  savages,  but  we  cannot  enforce  them  ; 
and  the  end  of  nearly  every  war  we  wage  with  such  unworthy 
and  impracticable  foes,  is  only  the  acquisition  of  a  still  larger 
nominal  territory,  which  we  do  not  want  and  cannot  use,  and 
of  a  still  wider  frontier,  which  we  cannot  possiblv  maintain  or 
guard.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  strongly  incline  to  the 
conclusion,  that  if  we  were  to  say  to  all  British  subjects  who 
colonize  the  territory  of  barbarous  tribes :  "  We  will  d^end  you 
against  foreign  nations — you  must  defend  yourselves  against  the 
native  races :  what  you  bring  upon  yourselves,  that  you  must  bear 
yourselves :  act  as  yon  think  best, — ^you  will  find  forbearance, 
gentleness,  and  justice  your  truest  policy,  we  have  no  doubt — ^but 
look  to  no  aid  from  us:  we  will  exercise  no  control  and  afford  you  no 
assistance ;" — if  this  language  were  held,  and  had  always  been 
held,  we  believe  that  less  wrong  would  have  been  inflicted,  less 
blood  shed,  less  injustice  done,  and  less  encroachment  dared  than 
under  the  opposite  system  we  have  pursued — the  system,  namely, 
of  restraint  from  home,  which  was  sometimes  mischievous  and 
seldom  more  than  nominal,  and  of  support  from  home,  which 
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was  always  presamed  tipon,  generally  substantial^  and  enabling 
and  encouraging  to  wrong.  The  whole  history  of  the  Cape 
Colony  since  it  came  into  our  possession,  would,  we  think,  if 
rightly  written,  bear  out  this  doctrine. 

II.  The  second  great  guiding  principle  of  our  colonial  policy 
should  undoubtedly  be  to  prepare  our  dependencies  for  self- 
government,  and  to  confer  upon  them  the  powers  of  self- 
government  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  they  become  ntted  to  exercise 
them  ; — commencing  with  municipal  institutions,  advancing  to 
a  representative  system,  and  terminating  in  such  completely 
free  and  ^^  responsible  government"  as  now  prevails  in  our  most 
forward  colony.  Canada.  Believing  that  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment— with  ali  its  clumsiness  and  all  its  faults,  with  its  many 
drawbacks  and  its  costly  price — is  that  best  suited  for  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  promoting  the  highest  civilisation,  if  not 
of  all  nations,  at  least  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ; — satisfied,  too^ 
that  Englishmen  will  never  be  contented  or  tranquil  under  any 
other, — we  hold  that  the  assimilation  of  colonial  institutions  to 
those  of  the  mother  country  is  the  object  which  ought  to  be 
steadily  kept  in  view  and  perseveringly  followed  out,  so  far  as 
circumstances  make  it  practicable. 

But  here,  again,  we  find  that  all  which  we  can  or  ought  to 
do,  is  to  lay  down  a  prolific  principle — not  to  enact  a  rigid  rule. 
Some  of  our  colonies  are  not  ripe  for  representative  govern- 
ment;— ^in  others  the  elements  out  of  which  such  a  sjrstem 
could  be  constructed  do  not  exist ;  in  some  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  would  be  gross  injustice;  in  others  again,  it 
would  be  certain  ruin.  Thus  in  Western  Australia,  with  its 
4000  inhabitants  and  a  territory  of  a  million  of  square  miles. 
Parliamentary  government  would  be  simply  impossible  at  pre- 
sent, but  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  when  the  increase  of 
population  shall  have  supplied  the  necessary  materials.  In 
Ceylon,  where  5500  Europeans  (many  of  them  Portuguese  or 
Dutch)  are  scattered  among  1,500,000  Orientals,  the  same  im- 
possibility arises  from  a  difierent  cause. 

^  The  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  (says  Lord  Grey)  are 
Asiatics,  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  and  having  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  mind  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  prevented 
popular  governments  from  taking  root  and  flourishing  among  the 
nations  of  the  East  Amidst  a  lai^e  population  of  this  description 
there  are  settled,  for  the  most  part  as  temporary  residents  engaged  in 
commerce  or  agriculture,  a  mere  handful  of  Europeans,  and  a  larger 
number  (but  still  very  few  in  comparison  of  the  whole  population) 
of  inhabitants  of  a  mixed  race.  In  such  a  colony  the  establishment 
of  representative  institutions  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inex- 
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pedient.  If  tbej  were  established  in  sach  a  form  as  to  confer  power 
on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  experi- 
ment would  be  attended  with  great  danger,  or  rather  with  the  cer* 
taintj  of  failure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  representation 
were  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the  bulk  of  the  native  population 
from  such  power,  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the  bands  of  the  European 
minority,  an  exceedingly  narrow  oligarchy  would  be  created, — ^a  form 
of  government  which  experience  certainly  does  not  show  to  be 
favourable  to  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  Were  a  representative 
assembly  constituted  in  Ceylon,  which  should  possess  the  powers 
usually  entrusted  to  such  a  body,  and  in  which  the  European  planters 
and  merchants,  and  their  agents,  had  the  ascendency,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  narrow  views  of  class  interests  would  not  exercise 
greater  influence  in  the  legislation  of  the  colony  than  a  comprehen- 
sive consideration  of  the  general  good." — Col.  Policy^  i.  27. 

Jamaica,  again,  offers  us  a  specimen  of  another  set  of  difB- 
colties  in  the  way  of  representative  institntions  at  once  fair  and 
feasible.  This  island  has  had  from  time  immemorial  a  Consti- 
tution and  a  House  of  Assembly,  and  no  very  serious  obstacles 
arose  till  the  year  1834,  because,  though  the  whites  then  num- 
bered only  about  35,000  against  450,000  coloured  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  were  slaves,  the  latter  were  entitled  to  none  of 
the  rights  of  British  citizens,  and  were  simply  ignored  in  all 
political  arrangements.  But  now  they  are  all  free,  and,  accord- 
ing to  all  andogy,  are  competent  to  claim  their  full  share  of 
the  representation  in  a  government  to  which  they  contribute  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenue.  To  admit  them  to  the 
suffrage  by  tne  establishment  of  anything  like  a  liberal  and 
extensive  franchise,  would  have  been,  sooner  or  later,  to  confer 
upon  them,  in  virtue  of  their  numbers,  the  unquestionable  pre- 
ponderance of  power :  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  would 
nave  been  the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  the  whites ;  and  with 
the  old  feelings  of  animosity  on  the  one  side  and  contempt  on 
the  other,  arising  from  the  old  relation  of  master  and  slave,  still 
unhappily  little  abated,  the  consequences  must  have  been  most 
disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  to  shut  them  out  altogether 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  was  both  impossible,  and 
would  have  been  scandalously  unjust ;  and  to  effect  the  same 
object  by  the  establishment  of  a  high  property  qualification, 
could  not  fail  to  create,  as  it  has  created,  great  discontent  and 
indignation.  The  possession  of  a  freehold  estate  worth  30  dol- 
lars a  year,  a  rental  of  140  dollars,  or  the  pajonent  of  direct  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  15  dollars,  confers  a  vote — a  firanchise  three 
times  as  high  as  that  of  the  mother  country.*     Thus,  though  the 

*  So  stated  in  Bigelow's  Jamaica.  Last  month  the  Dake  of  Newcastle,  iu  the 
Uovaeol  Lords,  staled  the  franchise  to  be  a  £)0  freehold,  a  £50  rental,  or  payment 
of  £5  in  taxes. 
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population  of  the  island  is  now  about  377,000>  the  constitu^cy 
IS  said  never  to  have  exceeded  SOOO^  or  f  ths  per  cent.*  Here, 
then,  though  the  island  has  repi*e8entative  institutions,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  inhabitants  have  :  the  immense  maiority 
of  the  voters  are,  and  are  intended  to  be,  partially  or  wholly  g£ 
British  blood; — as  soon  as,  by  their  progress  in  wealth,  the 
negroes  acquire  property  and  votes,  we  snail  probably  see  a  state 
of  things  which,  though  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
those  representative  institutions,  the  concession  of  which  to  all 
our  colonies  is  so  vehemently  demanded,  is  scarcely  one  that  we 
can  welcome  or  approve. 

The  case  of  New  Zealand  is  somewhat  similar."?  In  the  year 
]  846,  the  then  Ministry,  scandalized  at  the  dreadful  mismanage- 
ment of  matters  in  that  colony  under  the  old  form  of  autocratic 
government,  and  yielding  to  the  general  feeling  in  &vour  of 
colonial  self-government,  granted  a  charter  establishing  legisla- 
tive assemblies  with  ample  powers;  but  naturally  enough  virtualfy 
conferring  the  elective  franchise  only  upon  Europeans.  Now  the 
Europeans  only  number  20,000  among  a  population  of  120,000 
natives,!  equally  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  ana  beyond  all  question 
the  finest  and  most  capable  of  all  aboriginal  races.  The  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand  writes  of  them  in  these  terms: — 

^'  With  these  characteristics  of  courage  and  warlike  vagrancy, 
however,  the  Maories  present  other  remarkable  traits  of  character. 
Nearly  tb^  whole  nation  has  now  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
They  are  fond  of  agriculture ;  take  great  pleasure  in  cattle  and 
horses ;  like  the  sea,  and  form  good  sailors ;  ai-e  attached  to  Euro- 
peans ;  admire  their  customs  and  manners ;  are  extremely  ambitious 
of  rising  in  civilisation,  and  of  becoming  skilled  in  European  arts ; 
they  are  apt  at  leamiog,  in  many  respects  extremely  conscientious 
and  observant  of  their  word  ;  are  ambitious  of  honours,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  most  covetous  race  in  the  world.  They  are  also  agreeable 
in  manners,  and  attachments  of  a  lasting  character  readily  and  fre- 
quently spring  up  between  them  and  Europeans.'' — Lord  Orey's  CoL 
PoUcyy  ii.  119. 

Of  course  a  race  such  as  is  here  described  was  not  likely  to 
acquiesce  patiently  in  being  handed  over  to  the  unlimited 
government  of  a  handful  of  settlers  among  them.  As  soon  as 
the  despatch  containing  the  charter  reached  New  Zealand,  "  the 

*  Bigelow'a  Jamaica.     The  census  in  1844  gave — 

Whites, 16,776 

Coloured, 68,529 

Black, 293,128 

877,488 

t  This  is  the  official  estimate  :  sereral  well-infonned  persons,  however,  belieTc 
that  the  Maories  do  not  now  exceed  80,000. 
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Governor  immediately  wrote  to  represent  in  strong  terms  the 
danger  which  would  nave  arisen  from  the  discontent  that  would 
infallibly  be  excited  among  the  natives  by  the  proposed  change 
in  the  form  of  government.  He  pointed  out  that  they  were 
large  contributors  to  the  revenue,  tne  disposal  of  which  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  a  legislature  in  which  they  would  be  altogether 
unrepresented, — and  that  they  were  quite  intelligent  enough 
clearly  to  perceive  this,  and  the  injustice  to  them  of  such  an 
arrangement.*  In  consequence  of  his  urgent  remonstrances, 
accordingly,  a  bill  was  passed  through  Parliament,  suspending 
the  new  constitution  for  five  years.  The  suspension  was  re- 
moved by  Lord  Derby's  Administration ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
whether  any,  and  what  provisions,  have  been  introduced  for 
admitting  the  natives  to  a  safe  and  reasonable  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Parliament  which  is  to  tax  and  govern  them.  Un- 
less, however,  something  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  we 
scarcely  think  the  constitution  can  be  one  with  which  the  natives 
will,  or  liberals  at  home  ought  to  be  satisfied  with,  as  a  per- 
manent arrangement. 

On  the  whole,  the  principle  we  have  pointed  out  may  be 
considered  now  to  have  been  finally  and  unreservedly  adopted 
as  the  guide  of  our  colonial  policy,  and  to  have  been  carried  into 
efifect  as  far  as  at  present  is  wise  and  practicable.  In  every 
case  where  the  materials  for  such  bodies  could  be  foiipd,  repre- 
sentative assemblies  have  been  introduced,  and  wider  and  wider 
powers  have  been  conferred  upon  them.  Little  ground  for 
complaint  on  this  score  on  the  part  of  English  settlers  now 
remains :  whether  as  much  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  native 
races  is  more  doubtful. 

lU.  The  third  rule  for  the  guidance  of  our  colonial  policy 
should,  we  think,  unquestionably  be,  that  wherever  our  depen- 
dencies have  Legislative  Assemblies  of  their  own,  we  should 
reduce  our  interference  to  the  minimum^  and  that  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  exercised  only  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  colony, 
the  obligations  of  humanity,  and  the  interests  of  the  empire  at 
large.     That  there  must  arise  many  conjunctures  in  which  the 

*  It  is  perhaps  rather  an  extreme  expression  to  say  that  they  are  wholly  nnre- 
presented.  They  are  so  tirtuaUy  Tas  few  of  them  hold  land  indiMucUlp  and  on 
crown*grants)  but  not  arowedly.  The  constitutional  act  contains  no  provision  about 
the  electoral  rights  of  natives.  The  qualification  of  voters  (both  for  the  Provin- 
cial Councils  and  Legislative  Assembly)  is  a  property  one,  and  may  consequently 
be  held  by  any  subject  of  the  Crown  without  distinction  of  race.  Justice  to  the 
natives  is  to  a  certain  degree  secured  by  a  power  which  is  confided  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  markine  off  districts  of  the  island  within  which  native  law  and  usage 
shall  prevail,  and  which  will  consequently  be  excluded  from  the  representative 
system  altogether.  But  these,  of  course,  will  be  those  inhabited  solely  by  the 
Maories. 
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authority  of  the  mother  eountiy  is  clearly  called  for,  and  in  which 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  her  not  to  exercise  it,  no  one^ 
we  think,  will  be  prepared  to  deny.  But  certain  parties  conceive 
that  it  is  possible  to  define  beforehand,  and  clearly,  what  are  and 
what  are  not  matters  of  ^^  imperial"  concern,  and  that  the  inter- 
position of  the  Home  Government  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  latter  class  alone.  We  think  a  little  examination  into  de- 
tails, and  certainly  a  very  small  amount  of  official  experience, 
would  suffice  to  shew  that  this  preliminary  partition  would  be 
both  impractiiable,  inadequate,  and  unwise,  as  far  as  the  colony 
itself  was  concerned.  The  latter  point  is  so  well  argued  by  Liora 
Grey,  in  his  reply  to  a  somewhat  intemperate  remonstrance  from 
the  Legislati^  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  (23d  January 
1852,)  that  ve  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  Lordships 
words : — 

"  The  only  plan  I  have  seen  suggested,  and  to  which  I  believe 
the  Legislative  Council  to  refer,  though  I  am  not  certain  of  tlieir 
meaning,  is  this :  that  subjects  of  legislation  should  be  divided  into 
local  or  imperial ;  that,  on  the  former,  the  Governor  should  give  or 
withhold  the  royal  assent,  without  further  confinnation  from  the 
Crown  ;  that,  on  the  latter,  the  local  legislature  should  have  no  power 
at  all,  its  acts,  or  any  portions  of  them,  affecting  these  subjects  being 
absolutely  null  and  void,  and  the  heads  so  reserved  are  of  course  very 
numerous,  including,  among  others,  the  very  extensive  one  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

**  I  am  unwilling  to  enter  on  a  subject  merely  controversial,  and 
which  is  not  fully  placed  before  me,  with  the  arguments  of  those  who 
advocate  the  innovation.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  on 
the  practical  inconvenience  which  would  seem  necessarily  to  attend  a 
system  under  which  large  subjects,  many  of  them  very  difficult  to  de- 
fine, would  be  absolutely  withdrawn  from  the  power  of  the  local 
Legislature,  so  that  they  would  be  at  once  unable  to  legislate  at  all 
on  many  matters  on  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  legis- 
late subject  to  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would 
be  under  constant  uncertainty  whether  Acts  passed  with  strictly  con- 
stitutional intentions  might  not  be  invalid  through  some  inadvertent 
infringement  of  the  limits  of  their  authority — limits  which  could  ultio- 
mately  only  be  defined  and  preserved  through  the  uncertain  process 
of  judicial  interposition  in  courts  of  law.  /  say  nothing  of  th$  extreme 
difficulty  of  constituting  a  tribunal  fit  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  such  ActSy 
or  the  certainty  that  its  decisions  would  soon  be  felt  as  far  greater  hardships 
than  the  refusal  of  the  Croum,  through  its  ministers^  to  allow  an  Act; 
which  refusal  further  consideration  may  at  all  times  change  or  modify. 

**'  If,  indeed,  this  power  of  the  Crown  were  complained  of  as  prac- 
tically a  grievance,  the  representations  of  the  Council  would  have 
great  additional  weight.  But  no  such  complaint  appears  to  be  made, 
nor  do  I  see  how  it  could  be.  From  the  information  afforded  by  the 
records  of  this  office,  it  seems  that  not  more  than  seven  Acts  of  the 
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Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  disallowed  since  the 
commencement  of  representative  institutions,  and  about  the  same 
number  returned  for  the  insertion  of  amendments  before  Her  Majesty's 
confirmation  could  be  given ;  and  of  the  trifling  number  thus  inter- 
fered with,  nearly  all  toere  in  the  first  three  sessions^  when  the  experiment 
"Was  new,  and  several  were  ohviously  such  Acts  as  the  local  Legislature^ 
under  the  proposed  division  of  subjects  to  which  I  have  above  adverted^ 
%aould  have  had  no  right  to  pass  at  all, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  slight  examination  of  the  Acts — more 
than  200  in  number — which  have  received  the  royal  confirmation, 
will  probably  shew  that  many  of  them  would  have  been  zither  wholly  or 
partially  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  the  Legislature,  and  (Asolutely  voiiy  if 
such  a  division  of  authorities  had  existed.  And  this  shews  the  practical 
convenience  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands ;  for  the  '  "oundl  of  New 
South  Wales  has  legislated,  and  will  continue  to  legislate,  without 
hindrance,  on  many  subjects  either  of  imperial  cognizance,  or  touch- 
ing the  prerogative,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  community,  because 
the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  empire  are  sufficiently  guarded  by 
the  power  of  disallowance  possessed  by  the  Crown,  rarely  as  it  is 
found  necessary  to  exercise  it." 

Two  cases  have  recently  occurred  in  our  North  American 
provinces^  in  which  few  colonial  reformers  (who  are  generally 
free-traders)  will  not  admit  that  the  interposition  of  the  mother 
country  was  right  and  wise,  and  in  which  yet  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
that  the  matter  in  dispute  was  one  of  local  rather  than  of  im- 
perial concern.  In  1849,  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick 
passed  an  Act  granting  a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp. 
As  it  was  merely  temporary,  and  inconvenience  mi^ht  have 
arisen  from  its  peremptory  disallowance,  it  was  acceded  to ;  but 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  informed  that  no  similar  Act  could 
be  permitted.  The  New  Brunswick  House  of  Assembly  re- 
monstrated, and  represented  that  the  matter  was  ^^ purely  local;** 
but  the  Home  Government  reminded  them  that  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  bounties,  artificial  stimulants,  and  artificial  restrictions, 
belonged  to  a  system  which,  after  the  fullest  discussion,  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  had  finally  and  deliberately  discarded,  and 
that  it  would  be  both  inconvenient  and  unseemly  to  permit  one 
small  comer  of  the  empire  to  act  upon  a  different  commercial 
policy  from  the  rest ;  and  the  colony  was  thus  restrained  from 
embarking  in  a  mischievous,  suicidal,  and  exploded  course. 
About  the  same  time,  great  irritation  arose,  both  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  a  highly  protective  tariff  as  against 
the  flour  and  other  produce  of  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces, after  we  had  permitted  the  admission  of  the  produce  of 
the  republic  on  the  most  favourable  terms  both  to  this  country 
and  to  all  our  colonies.     This  illiberal  conduct  naturally  pro- 
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« 
voked  a  strong  desire  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures,  and  it  was  proposed  to  enact  diflPerential  duties 
upon  American  produce  imported  into  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, equivalent  to  those  the  United  States  imposed  on  Canadian 
produce.  Happily,  by  silent  influence  in  the  one  case,  and 
official  discouragement  in  the  other,  we  withheld  the  colonies 
from  entering  on  a  war  of  tariflfs — which,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  doctrine  of  free-trade,  must  have  been  highly  injurious  to 
themselves — in  order  to  avenge  a  policy  whicli,  by  the  same 
doctrine,  must  be  principally  hurtful  to  their  rivals.  Who  will 
say  that,  in  both  tnese  cases,  our  interposition  was  not  warranted, 
iudicious,  and  beneficial  to  the  colonies ;  yet  would  the  colonists 
have  readily  acquiesced  in  a  **  division  of  powers"  which  should 
have  withdrawn  all  their  customs'  duties  from  the  control  of  the 
local  Legislatures,  or  should  have  dogmatically  pronounced  that 
a  bounty  on  hemp  in  New  Brunswick  was  a  matter  of  imperial 
concern  !  Is  not  the  arrangement  better,  more  liberal,  and  less 
irritating  as  it  is  t 

Again ;  it  is  clear  that  we  could  not,  without  scandalous  in- 
justice, unreservedly  hand  over  all  matters  of  "  local  concern" 
to  the  legislative  authorities  of  those  colonies  whose  constitution 
excluded  the  natives  from  all  share,  or  from  a  fair  share,  in  the 
representation.  To  do  so  would  be  to  concede  to  a  small  and 
uncontrolled  minority,  backed  in  the  last  resort  by  the  whole 
moral  and  material  power  of  the  parent  State,  the  domination 
over  a  vast  but  helpless  majority.  It  would  be  the  enactment 
of  an  oligarchy,  which  would  be  wholly  unrestrained  by  fear, 
because  it  would  feel  that  irresistible  might  was  in  reserve  behind 
it.  Take  the  case  of  Jamaica,  where  the  negroes  are  at  present 
virtually  and  intentionaUy  excluded  from  any  prevailing  snare  in 
the  election  of  their  governors.  Who  would  advocate  the  con- 
ferring of  unbounded  authority  on  a  Legislature  composed  of 
planters,  giving,  in  fact,  to  dispossessed  masters  absolute  power 
over  the  fate  of  their  former  slaves  ?  Must  we  not,  as  a  simple 
measure  of  decency  and  justice,  either  maintain  our  control  over 
the  whites,  or  confer  adequate  political  privileges  on  the  blacks? 
Or,  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  what  colonial  reformer  will 
urge  us  to  give  absolute  force  to  the  decrees  of  an  Assembly, 
from  the  choice  of  which  five-sixths  of  those  most  concerned  in 
its  decisions  are  debarred  by  law  ?  Or,  in  the  case  of  Tasmania, 
should  we  feel  perfect  satisfaction  in  conferring  plenary  powers 
on  a  Legislature  chosen  by  a  population  half  of  which  have  been 
convicts,  or  are  the  children  of  convicts?  But,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, it  is  not  proposed  to  deprive  the  Governor,  as  the  Queen's 
representative,  of  his  veto  upon  any  enactment  that  he  may 
deem  unjust  or  injudicious,  but  only  to  secure  that  the  Home 
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Goyernment  should  not  interfere  in  any  matter  but  such  as  are 
obviously  of  imperial  concern.  But  what  would  be  the  chance 
of  peace  in  a  colony  where  the  only  check  upon  the  popular 
body  lay  in  die  exercise  of  a  power  so  perilous  and  inconvenient, 
that  in  this  country  it  has  been  disused  for  more  than  150  years? 
And  what  would  be  the  position  of  an  unfortunate  Governor, 
resident  in  the  colony,  at  feud  with  his  Legislative  Chamber,  if 
unsupported  and  uninstructed  by  the  authorities  at  home? 

We  may  refer  to  two  other  questions,  which  will  suffice  to 
show  the  impropriety  of  the  unreserved  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  leaving  colonial  matters  to  exclusive  colonial  control — the 
land  question  and  the  transportation  question.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  it  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  in 
former  years  the  most  common  mode  of  disposing  of  waste  lands 
was  by  grant  or  sale  at  an  almost  nominal  price ;  that  these 
grants  or  sales  were  often  of  enormous  extent,  and  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  allottee  or  purchaser  to  cultivate  or  use ;  that 
two  evils  resulted  from  this  system  :  firsts  the  retention  of  large 
tracts  of  desert  between  the  improved  and  inhabited  districts,  to 
the  manifest  retardation  of  civilisation  and  prosperity ;  and 
secondly^  the  existence  of  a  class  of  land-jobbers  and  speculators, 
who  monopolized  the  most  available  districts  of  the  colony,  and 
sold  the  land  at  their  own  prices — often  extortionate  ones — to 
new  emigrants.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  abuses, 
which  had  injured  all  the  colonies,  and  utterly  ruined  one,  (Swan 
River,)  it  was  resolved  and  enacted  by  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
after  full  consideration,  that  all  grants  of  land  should  cease ;  that 
all  future  sales  should  be  by  auction,  &c.,  (we  are  now  speaking 
of  the  Australian  colonies,)r  and  that  the  upset  price  should  be 
£1  an  acre ;  and  that  of  the  proceeds  of  these  sales,  one-half 
should  be  devoted  to  ofiering  a  free  pass{u;e  to  such  emigrants  • 
as  the  colony  might  need  or  desire,  and  tne  other  half  to  other 
public  objects  within  the  colony  itself.  These  regulations  have 
nrequently  been  made  the  su^'ect  of  fierce  and  obstinate  discus- 
sion ;  but,  with  slight  modifications,  they  have  hitherto  been 
maintained  and  steadily  carried  out.  Of  late,  however,  some 
colonists  have  demanded  that  the  entire  management  of  the 
Crown  lands,  and  the  control  over  the  revenue  thence  arising, 
shall  be  handed  over  of  right  to  the  colonial  authorities,  without 
reserve.  The  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  put 
forward  this  claim  in  no  very  ambiguous  terms,  both  in  a  re- 
monstrance addressed  to  the  Home  Government,  dated  May  1, 
1851,  and  again  in  a  petition  dated  December  1851,  which  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the 
following  June.     They  say, — 

^<  The  revenue  arising  from   the   public  lands,  derived  as  it  is 
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*■  mainly'  from  the  value  imparted  to  them  by  the  labour  and  ca|iital 
of  the  people  of  this  colony,  is  as  much  their  property  as  the  ordinary 
revenue,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  subject  only  to  the  like  appro- 
priation and  control." 

Now,  as  no  one  denies  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
Crown  (or  waste)  lands  of  a  colony  sliould  be  expended  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  mother  country,  but  of  the  colony  itself,  and 
as  practically  they  are  so  expended,  the  real  Question  iu  dispute 
regards  the  hands  in  which  **  the  property'  of  these  lanos  is 
rightfully  vested.  And  here  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales  are  clearly  in  the  wrong.  For  as  Lord  Grey  re- 
marks, (Dispatchy  January  23,  1852^  "  the  right  thus  defined 
and  claimed,  if  the  expressions  of  the  Council  were  to  be  strictly 
taken,  would  belong  as  fully  to  the  4000  inhabitants  of  Western 
Australia  as  to  the  200,000  of  New  South  Wales ;  nay,  would 
have  equally  belonged  to  the  first  few  families  which  settled  in  a 
comer  of  New  Zealand ;  and  would  entitle  each  small  commu- 
nity, from  the  first  day  of  its  planting,  to  the  ownership  of  tracts 
sufficient  to  maintain  empires."  The  whole  question  is  so  suc- 
cinctly stated,  and  it  seems  to  us  so  efibctually  set  at  rest  in  the 
following  paragraph,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  transfer  it  to 
our  pages.* 

**  Both  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  are  deeply  interested 
in  preventing  the  improper  and  premature  alienation  of  colonial  lands, 
since  it  is  the  interest  of  both  that  every  possible  facility  should  be 
given  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  leave  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  new  home  in  our  colonial  dominions.  And  it  is 
on  this  account  that  it  seems  to  me  both  wise  and  just  that  the  impe- 
rial government  and  legislature  should  not,  at  too  early  a  period, 
transfer  to  the  local  authorities  the  power  of  determining  under  what 
^regulations  the  crown  lands  in  the  colonies  should  be  disposed  of. 
These  lands  constitute  a  vast  estate,  which  has  been  acquired,  and  to 
which  [^nearly]]  all  the  value  it  possesses  has  been  given,  by  the  very 
large  expense  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  mother-country  in 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  protecting  its  colonies.  This  estate  tft« 
Crown  holds  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  subjectSj  not  merely  of  the  few 
thousands  who  may  at  this  moment  inhdnt  a  particular  colony,  hut  of  the  whole 
British  people,  whether  resident  at  home  or  in  the  colony ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  of  Parliament,  to  take  care 
that  the  magnificent  property  thus  held  in  trust  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  empire  shall  be  wisely  and  carefully  administered  with  a  view 
to  that  object,  and  not  improvidently  wasted  or  sacrificed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  a  few  individuals.     But  if  the  power  of  altering  the  regulations 


*  The  same  argument  is  admirably  expoimded  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  id  a  letter 
te  the  Timm,  dated  July  1, 1852. 
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under  which  the  Crown  lands  are  disposed  of  were  given  too  soon  to 
everj  colonial  legislature,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  small 
socie^  of  a  joung  colony  might  think  it  for  their  interest  to  share 
among  them^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
the  lands  which  belong  properly  to  all ;  and  it  is  still  more  probable  that, 
in  such  a  colony,  a  few  rapacious  speculators  might  have  sufficient 
influence  to  carry  changes  which  would  conduce  to  their  personal  gain, 
under  the  plausible  but  delusive  pretence  of  promoting  the  interest  of 
their  fellow-colonists. — Lord  Qrey^s  CoL  PoL,  i.  318. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  matter  of  transportation  in  connexion 
with  this  part  of  our  subject,  because,  though  decidedly  an  im- 
perial question^  and  one  of  vital  moment  to  the  mother  country. 
It  still  concerns  the  colonies  so  nearly  that  there  is  some  grouna 
for  their  claim  to  have  a  voice  paramount  in  its  decision ;  but 
mainly  because  their  conduct  in  reference  to  it  has  been  such  as, 
we  thmk,  clearly  to  shew  how  little  qualified  they  are  to  exercise 
an  ultimate  and  unappealable  judgment  on  matters  requiring 
temper,  firmness,  and  a  just  consideration  of  the  claims  of  others, 
and  how  necessary  is  the  moderating  and  restraining  influence  of 
the  Home  Government  to  stay  their  hasty  actions  and  to  control 
their  intemperate  proceedings.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  his- 
tory of  the  long  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject, 
and  to  compare  the  documents  issued  by  the  two  parties,  without 
being  powerfully  impressed  with  the  marked  contrast  between 
them^ — the  violence,  the  selfishness,  the  extreme  views,  the  arro- 
gant language,  the  defiant  conduct  of  the  colonists,  and  their 
utter  inability  to  look  at  more  than  one  side  of  the  question,  or 
to  take  more  than  a  partial  view  even  of  that, — ^and  tne  forbear- 
ance, the  dignity,  to  accessibility  to  argument  and  remonstrance, 
the  gentle  consideration  for  excited  feelings,  the  anxiety  to  arrive 
at  the  real  truth,  the  wish  to  avoid  all  appearance  even  of  coer- 
cion, the  sedulous  efibrt  to  understand  colonial  interests  and  to 
conciliate  colonial  prejudices,  the  disposition  to  yield,  even  when 
right,  rather  than  to  assert  her  authority  or  stand  upon  her 
strength,  and  the  rigorous  abstinence  from  retaliating  language, 
even  when  most  provoked,  which  have  throughout  distinguished, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  mother 
country,  at  least  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

We  are  not  about  to  defend  transportation  as  a  punishment. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  on  its  benalf  as  originally  designed 
and  as  formerly  conducted.  We  fully  concur  in  the  condemna- 
tion which  was  passed  upon  it  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1837  and  1838.  It  was  inadequate  and  unequal 
as  a  penalty  for  crime ;  it  was  costly ;  it  was  damaging  to  the 
morals  of  the  colony  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  civilisation. 
It  was  neither  wise  nor  righteous  to  plant  young  nations  solely 
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or  mainly  with  criminals  and  outcasts.  So  far  this  country  ad- 
mitted,  or  rather  anticipated,  the  complaint  of  the  colonists,  and 
it  was  resolved  at  once  to  diminish  and  confine,  and  gradually, 
if  possible,  to  remove  the  evil  altogether.  This  resolution  was 
taken  on  a  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  and  out  of  regard 
to  the  interests  of  morality  and  the  reformation  and  due  punish- 
ment of  the  convicts,  rather  than  from  any  representation  or 
remonstrances  from  the  free  colonists,  many  of  whom  are  still 
anxious  to  this  day  for  a  continuance  of  the  system,  and  who 
still  eagerly  snap  up  the  convicts  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  The 
plan  adopted,  after  much  difficulty,  was  this :  to  inflict  a  larger 
portion  of  the  punishment  of  convicts  in  this  country ;  to  send  a 
larger  number  to  the  public  works  at  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar, 
and  to  improve  the  discipline  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land.  It  was  determined  also  to  suspend  transporta- 
tion to  the  latter  place  for  two  years,  and  in  1840  to  cease 
altogether  sending  convicts  to  New  South  Wales.  Great  evils, 
however,  arose  from  the  concentration  of  convicts  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  consequent  on  the  last  resolution ;  and  the  last  final 
plan  fixed  upon,  and  till  now  in  practice,  was  this  : — every  culprit 
sentenced  to  transportation  undergoes  both  a  penal  and  a  refor- 
matory discipline  before  he  is  sent  out  as  an  exile ;  he  passes  a 
year  of  separate  confinement  and  instruction  in  Pentonville 
prison ;  he  then  spends  a  longer  time  (generally  two  years)  in 
severe  labour  on  tne  public  works  at  Portland,  Dartmoor,  Gib- 
raltar, or  Bermuda ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  goes  out  to 
Western  Australia  or  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  an  "  exile,"  with 
a  ticket  of  leave,  (except  in  cases  of  misconduct  during  his  pre- 
vious term,)  t.^.,  as  a  labourer  under  police  surveillance.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  this  last  system  is  wholly  different  from  that 
transportation  against  which  so  just  an  outcry  was  raised  some 
years  ago.  But  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tas- 
mania have  not  made  this  distinction.  They  have  clamoured 
violently  against  the  introduction  of  any  crimmals,  even  if  sub- 
jected to  this  previous  discipline,  and  arriving  with  certificates 
of  character ;  they  have  formed  a  **  league"*'  against  them,  and 
have  agitated  most  vehemently  on  the  subject;  while,  at  the 
Cape,  they  went  still  further,  and  refused  both  supplies  and 
permission  to  land  to  a  shipload  of  comparatively  inoffensive 
Irish  convicts,*  several  of  whom  were  in  weak  health,  aud  the 
superintending  surgeon  of  whom  died  in  consequence  of  this 
selfish  and  inhuman  treatment. 


*  Some  were  political  offenders,  and  most  were  men  who  at  the  time  of  the 
famine  bad  been  driven  by  stanration  into  theft — Lord  Orejf,  CoL  Pol^  ii.  pp. 
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Now,  these  reckless  proceedings  have  brought  the  greatest 
embarrassment  upon  the  Home  Government ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  its  criminals  is  now  aggravated  by  the  gold  dis- 
covenes,  which  of  course  place  transportation  to  the  contiguous 
districts  quite  out  of  the  Question,  But  the  point  to  whicJi  we 
wish  to  call  attention,  is  tne  utter  selfishness,  one-sidedness,  and 
essential  inaccuracy  of  the  view  which  the  colonists — the  "  Anti- 
Convict  League  "  party  among  them  at  least — have  throughout 
taken  of  the  subject.  They  nave  thought  only  of  their  own 
wants  and  wishes,  never  of  their  duties ;  only  of  themselves, 
never  of  the  Empire ;  only  of  the  actual  majority  among  them, 
never  of  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  differently  situated  minority. 
Holding  that  the  mother  countiy  ought  to  bear,  as  she  does,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  burdens,  they  have  refused  to  aid  her 
in  bearing  one  of  hers  by  touching  it  even  with  their  little 
finger.  &  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  both  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  were  oriainally  estab- 
lislied  as  penal  settlements;  they  were  territories  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  in  which  she  (wisely  or  unwisely  is  not  now  in 
question)  resolved  to  place  some  of  her  prisons  and  penitenti- 
aries ;  firee  emigrants  were  attracted  thither  by  the  advantage  of 
convict-labour ;  to  that  labour  and  to  the  large  expenditure  of 
the  mother  country  in  the  maintenance  of  her  penal  establish- 
ments, these  colonies  owe  their  rapid  rise  and  much  of  their 
actual  prosperity ;  if  convicts  are  a  nuisance,  the  settlers  went  to 
the  nuisance,  the  nuisance  was  not  sent  to  them  :  legally,  there- 
fore, their  complaint  is  barred ;  if  convicts  were  an  advantage, 
as  they  unauestionably  were,  it  is  surely  both  selfish  and  un- 
justifiable ior  the  colonists,  who  have  made  large  fortunes  and 
grown  rich  and  powerful  through  that  instrumentality,  now 
to  turn  round  and  reproach  the  Home  Government  with  the 
very  practice  by  which  they  have  gained  so  largely.  They  are 
no  doubt  fully  entitled  to  say  to  Great  Britain, — "  We  can  now 
dispense  with  convict  labour ;  we  therefore  entreat  to  be  spared 
any  further  exposure  to  what  we  must  regard  as  a  demoralizing 
influence;  send  us  no  more  criminals,  or  send  us  them  only 
reformed,  in  moderate  numbers,  and  under  fitting  regulations ;" 
but  surely  not  to  say,  as  in  effect  they  have  done, — '*  You  are 
villains  to  think  of  swamping  us  with  your  pollutions,  and  we  will 
rebel  if  you  send  us  another  ship.'*'*  In  the  second  place,  the 
opponents  of  convict  emigration  appear  not  to  be  a  very  decided, 
or  sincere,  or  unfluctuating  majonty,  to  judge  from  the  vacillat- 
ing councils  which' have  proceeded  from  Australia.  Three  facts 
at  least  are  certain:— ^/frsJl,  that  a  large  and  flourishing  district  of 
New  South  Wales,  Moreton  Bay,  is  clamorous  for  convict 
labour,  and  even  claims  to  be  separated  into  a  distinct  colony 
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rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  resource  it  values  so  highly; 
secondly f  notwithstanding  the  outcry  raised  at  public  meetings 
and  elsewhere,  (much  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  arises 
from  the  labouring  classes  who  fear  the  effect  of  competition  in 
reducing  their  high  wages,)  the  services  of  convicts  are  seized 
upon  as  soon  as  they  arrive  with  absolute  avidity.  In  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  up  to  the  latest  reports,  they  are  engaged  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  the  first  day  of  their  arrival.  And  even 
in  Sydney,  when  the  first  batch  of  "  ticket-of-leave ""  men  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Hashemy  "  in  1849,  nearly  all  at  once  obtained 
respectable  employment,  although  four  emigrant  ships  with 
1000  souls  on  board  were  at  the  moment  lying  in  the  harbour  ;• 
thirdly^  that  notwithstanding  the  members  of  the  ^^  Australian 
League  "  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  not  to  em- 
ploy any  convict  servants,  yet,  in  July  1851,  it  was  ascertained, 
that  not  fewer  than  224  convicts  were  then  in  the  employment 
of  such  members. 

In  the  third  place, — and  it  is  important  to  notice  this  as  shew- 
ing how  much  the  objecting  colonists  are  actuated  by  passion 
rather  than  by  reason, — they  refiise  to  acknowledge  any  difference 
between  '*  exiles,'"*  who  come  to  them  with  tickets-of-leave  after 
having  undergone  three  years  of  severe  reformatory  discipline, 
(during  which  they  have  conducted  themselves  well,)  and  the 
convicts  who  used  to  be  sent  straight  from  the  court  of  justice 
or  the  hulks  with  all  their  rascality  fresh  upon  them.  The  re- 
frisal  to  receive  the  latter  was  well  grounded,  enough  :  the 
refusal  to  receive  the  former,  is  a  harsh  and  selfish  denial  to 
men  who  have  sinned  and  been  punished,  of  an  opportunity — 
lAeir  only  opportunity — of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  and  leading  a 
better  life.  For,  in  the  fourth  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  our  liberated  criminals  has  always 
been  one  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  of  the  mother  country — 
the  most  insoluble  problem  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  Austria, 
France,  and  Russia,  have  felt  it  like  ourselves.  A  criminal  re- 
leased from  prison  in  England  has  literally  no  resource  but  re- 
newed crime.  He  cannot  obtain  decent  employment  or  an 
honest  livelihood.  The  supply  of  labour  being  generally  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  the  character  and  antecedents  of  every 
applicant  are  too  scrupulously  investigated  to  allow  him  even  a 
cnance.  Whereas,  by  a  removal  from  his  old  haunts  and 
associates  to  a  land  where  honest  industry  will  make  any  man 
independent,  he  has  every  facility  and  every  motive  to  reform 
and  good  behaviour ;  the  mother  country  benefits  doubly  by  his 
transference ;  the  colonies  gain  the  advantage  of  his  services  in 
a  state  of  society  where  manual  labour  is  greatly  wanted ;  while, 

J    *  Parliamentary  Paper ^  January  1860,  p.  26.     DLspatoh  from  Sir  C.  Fitxroy. 
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jf  be  undergo  a  proper  coarse  of  preliminary  discipline,  and  if 
the  whole  number  sent  be  in  only  moderate  proportion  to  the 
free  population,  the  moral  tone  of  the  convict  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  raised  than  that  of  the  community  to  be  lowered.  The 
liberated  convict,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  mttst  be  some- 
where. If  the  general  balance  of  good  and  evil  for  the  empire  be 
looked  to,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  his  presence  in  a  well  situated 
colony  does  less  harm  and  more  good  than  it  would  anywhere 
else.  And  if  the  interests  concerned  be  taken  separately,  it 
must  still  be  admitted  that  the  two  first  parties  to  tne  transac- 
tion— viz.,  the  State  and  the  criminal,  make  a  large  and  unde- 
niable gain,  w^hile  the  colony,  if  it  suffers  or  risks  some  moral 
evil,  suffers  infinitely  less  than  any  old  and  overcrowded  society, 
in  which  the  convict  should  be  turned  loose  with  far  greater 
inducements  to  commit  fresh  crime. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  observe  that  the  colonies,  in  refusing  to 
receive  selected  men  with  tickets  of  leave  or  conditional  pardons, 
are  acting  not  only  unkindly  and  ungenerously,  but  in  excess 
both  of  their  rights  and  of  their  powers.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  m  the  competence  of  the  Queen  to  grant  a  par- 
don to  any  criminal  at  any  period  during  his  sentence,  on  con- 
dition of  his  expatriating  himself,  or  to  make  this  condition  a 
part  of  his  sentence ;  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  benevolent  individuals  in  England  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  society  for  aiding  in  the  disposal  of  criminals  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  imprisonment,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose— and  as  the  best  means  of  acnieving  this  purpose — to  pur- 
chase lands  in  Australia,  and  to  send  out  released  criminals 
either  as  free  occupiers,  or  as  hired  labourers  of  those  lands ; — 
neither  can  it  be  aenied  that  it  is  competent  for  Parliament  to 
vote  grants  in  aid  of  such  a  benevolent  design, — nor  that  both 
the  State  and  private  individuals  would  be  perfectly  entitled  to 
subscribe  funds  to  furnish  these  emigrants  with  a  free  passage 
to  their  new  home ; — nor  would  the  colonists  have  any  rigut, 
nor  could  they  in  point  of  fact  exercise  any  power,  to  inauire  into 
the  moral  and  social  antecedents  of  emigrants  who  tnus  came 
out  to  them  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  that  of  the  mother 
country.  Many  of  those  who  now  come  out  to  them  free  may 
formerly  have  committed  crimes ;  many  of  those  sent  out  by 

garish  authorities  probably  have ;  some  of  those  sent  out  by  Mr. 
idney  Herbert's  society  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  immacu* 
late ;  many  of  those  who  have  crowded  to  the  gold  digging  can 
scarcely  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  best  of  characters  in  the 
old  world; — but  the  Australians  neither  can  nor  do  prevent 
their  landing,  nor  in  fact  have  they  ever  dreamed  of  advancing 
3uch  pretensions.  Now,  in  what  point  does  the  reception  of 
such  released  and  whitewashed  offenders  as  we  have  imagined 
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above — whitewashed  as  having  undergone  their  ponishment  and 
been  restored  to  freedom — differ  from  that  of  men  arriving  with 
conditional  pardons  after  having  passed  throngh  PentonviUe  and 
Portland,  except  that  the  latter  are  still  kept  under  some  sur- 
veillance and  control,  and  that  the  former  are  not.  On  no 
principle  can  the  colonists  justly  or  consistently  refuse  to  receive 
naif-punished  and  liberated  convicts,  which  would  not  also  war- 
rant them  in  subjecting  every  emigrant,  on  his  appearance  in 
their  harbours,  to  a  sort  of  moral  quarantine  exammation,  and 
forbidden  **  pratique*^  to  all  who  could  not  prove  stainless  ante- 
cedents and  an  honourable  escutcheon. 

When  all  these  considerations  are  duly  weighed ; — ^wheu  it  is 
remembered  that  these  colonies  were  founded  for  the  disposal  of 
convicts ;  that  they  have  been  made  what  thev  are  mainly  by 
convict  labour;  that  they  were  established  and  have  been  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain  at  a  vast  expense ;  that  they  form  part 
of  a  great  empire  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  British  subjects ; 
and  tnat  even  now  we  have  the  burden  of  protecting  and  defend- 
ing them ; — ^when  it  is  remembered  further  that  the  only  chance 
of  rescue  and  redemption  for  the  guilty  and  the  punished  lies  in 
being  removed  to  a  new  land,  and  in  being  dispersed  as  widely 
as  possible  over  the  world,  and  that  to  compel  them  to  remain 
in  England  is  to  doom  them  to  crime  and  misery  for  ever ;  and 
moreover  that  the  burden,  the  embarrassment,  and  the  danger, 
which  are  so  great  to  us,  would  be  comparatively  slight  to  the 
Colonies ; — ^we  think  it  will  be  generally  felt  that  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  we  have  referred  to  has  been,  as  regards  the  criminals, 
cruel  and  unchristian,  and,  as  regards  the  country  from  which 
they  are  an  offset,  and  the  empire  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
selfish,  ungenerous,  ungrateful,  and  unfeeling— defensible  upon 
no  sound  arguments,  and  springing  from  no  creditable  source.* 

Let  us  now  look  back  and  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  this  long 
paper.  We  have  been  obliged  to  concede  the  whole  argument 
of  the  mere  Economist,  and  to  admit  that  the  mother  country 
derives  no  assignable  or  material  benefit  from  the  retention  of 
her  dependencies,  which  would  not  equally  accrue  to  her  were 
they  separate  and  fi^e,  and  that  she  incurs  great  expense^  heavy 
anxieties,  and  obvious  risks  on  their  behalf; — that,  nevertheless, 
she  is  bound  to  retain  them — though  not  indefinitely,  forcibly, 
nor  with  an  unrelaxing  grasp— out  of  r^^ard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  colonists  themselves,  in  justice  to  the  native  and  inferior 

*  We  must  be  andeiBtood  as  expresBing  no  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  coa- 
tinuinff  transportation  noir,  nnder  the  existing  cirenrostances  :  we  have  here  con. 
riderea  the  question  simply  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  colonies  as  indicatiye 
of  fitoessy  or  the  contrary,  tor  umcontroUed  legislative  action. 
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races  who  inhabit  them^  and  with  a  view  to  the  highest  interests 
of  human  civilisation;  and  that,  by  rendering  the  connexion 
permanent  and  maintaining  oar  colonial  empire  unbroken^  under 
just,  wise,  and  liberal  regulations,  we  shall  be  securing  a  glorious 
future  both  for  them  and  for  ourselves.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  while  the  main  princtplea  which  should  guide  our  policy 
towards  our  colonies  are  clear,  simple,  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted, the  ndes  which  must  regulate  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  each  individual  case,  cannot  be  strictly  defined  or 
laid  down  beforehand,  but  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Home  Government,  controlled  and  watched  by  that  public 
opinion  which,  as  it  is  daily  becoming  more  alert  and  more  en* 
lightened,  is  also  daily  becoming  more  and  more  our  chief  safe- 
guard against  abuses  in  all  departments.  We  have  seen  that 
while  many  cases  occur  in  which  right  and  justice  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  colony  and  of  the  empire  require  the  control 
of  the  parent  state,  yet  that  the  object  at  which  we  have  to  aim 
is  to  reach  the  maximum  of  self-government,  and  the  minimum 
of  metropolitan  interposition;  and  that  representative  institu- 
tions should  be  con^rred,  and  the  powers  assigned  to  them 
extended,  as  fast  as  the  elements  of  tnem  can  be  created  and 
augmented ;  till,  in  process  of  time,  nearly  all  our  actual  colonies 
shall  become  virtually  independent  states,  and  faithful  and 
attached  allies-abound  to  us  only  by  that  silken  tie  which  is 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  hoops  of  iron  or  bands  of 
brass. 

In  what  mode,  and  through  the  intervention  of  what  minister 
or  council,  the  necessary  government  of  Crown  colonies  is  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  indispensable  amount  of  control  over  repre- 
sentative colonies  to  be  exercised,  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  of  which  we  have  given  ourselves  little  room  to  speak. 
Some  have  suggested  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  Consultative 
Council  of  ten  or  twelve  members,  representatives  from  each 
colony  or  group  of  colonies,  to  whom  ail  the  dispatches  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  submitted,  and  who  should  in  fact 
form  a  land  of  cabinet  for  advising  and  assisting  him,  but  with- 
out any  veto  on  his  ultimate  decision.  We  see  few  objections 
to  this  scheme,  and  it  is  possible  that  much  good  might  arise 
from  it*  Others  have  recommended  that  each  colony  shall 
have  the  right  of  sending  <Hie  or  more  representatives  (according 
to  its  population  and  importance)  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
who  should  have  precisely  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  sena- 
tors, and  be  as  eligible  to  all  ofEcds  under  the  Crown.     There 

*  This  suggestion  is  admirably'  argued  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Wtii- 
minitfr  JR^riew,  p.  422,  et  teq. 
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are^  no  doubt,  certain  objections  to  this  scheme^  (some  of  which 
were  saccinctly  stated  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  He- 
viewy  October  1852,  p.  499,)  but  it  would  probably  have  a 
greater  effect  than  any  other  scheme  as  a  permanent  bond  of 
union  between  the  different  portions  of  the  empire.  Every 
Australian,  Canadian,  or  New  2iealander,  would  then  feel  that 
he  was  indeed  a  British  citizen,  and  might  aspire  in  common 
with  the  rest  to  the  great  prizes  of  Imperial  ambition ;  while 
the  representative  who  had  served  a  certain  time  in  the  British 
Parliament  would  carry  back  with  him  to  his  native  province  a 
standard  of  requirement  as  to  public  manners,  morals,  and 
talent,  which  would  act  with  admirable  effect  upon  colonial 
society.  Everybody  allows  that  there  is  no  education  like  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  cei^tainly  it  is  nowhere  more 
needed  than  in  our  colonies.  The  closer  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  mother  country  can  be  made  in  every  way,  the 
more  will  her  moderating  and  refining  influence  be  tdt.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  are  less  anxious  than  most  as  to  the 
mere  form  and  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  colonial  depart- 
ment of  government  at  home.  As  long  as  the  British  public 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the  outlying  depen- 
dencies of  the  empire,  the  constitution  of  this  department  was  a 
matter  of  serious  and  undeniable  importance.  But  this  is  now 
no  lon^r  the  case:  every  day  our  interest  and  knowledciB 
respecting  colonial  affairs  are  on  the  increase,  and  henceforai 
we  have  no  fear  that  they  will  not  engross  their  fiill  share  of 
attention.  That  attained,  the  colonies  are  safe :  as  soon  as  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  public  and  the  press  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  can  be  no  more 
neglect,  or  jobbing,  or  abuse,  or  oppression :  no  Minister  for  his 
soul  dare  commit  deliberate  or  reckless  wrong.  Mistakes  there 
may  be,  errors  of  judgment  there  may  be,  occasional  misunder- 
standings even,  of  the  essence  of  important  questions, — to  these 
any  minister,  any  council,  any  assembly,  will  be  liable,  and 
we  confess  we  are  no  believers  in  the  inherent  superiority  and 
infallible  wisdom  of  colonial  delegates  and  colonial  assemblies ; — 
but  with  public  opinion  as  the  watch-dog,  and  public  reproba- 
tion as  the  penalty,  the  colonies  may  rest  secure  that  the  highest 
talent,  the  most  sedulous  care,  and  the  strictest  conscientiousness 
which  the  political  world  of  Britain  can  produce,  will  be  applied 
to  their  concerns  as  certainly  and  impartially  as  to  those  ot  the 
empire  at  large,  or  of  the  metropolis  where  Irarliament  holds  its 
sittings.* 

*  Wo  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  paper  of  sinj^lar  abilitjr 
which  appeared  in  the  WeMfHinster  Renew  for  OctolKjr  1852,  entitled  ••  Our 
Colonial  Empire." 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Military  Miscellany.  By  Henry  Mar- 
SHALL,  M.D.     1846. 

2.  Speech  by  the  Secretary  at  Wary  on  moving  the  Estimates  for 
the  Army.    February  25,  1853. 

3.  Report  of  the  Sickness^  Mortality^  and  Invaliding  of  the  Troops 
m  GfrecU  Britain^  the  Mediterranean^  and  British  America, 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tulloch  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Balfour. 
March  31,  1853. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  British  soldier  (taking  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred)  was  a  man  who,  when  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  minor, 
bad  in  a  fit  of  passion,  or  when  drunk,  or  from  idleness,  want, 
or  to  avoid  civil  punishment,  sold  his  personal  liberty,  his  }ife — 
in  one  word,  himself — to  the  State  without  reservation.  In 
return  for  this,  he  got  a  bounty  of  £3, 10s.,  which,  however,  was 
taken  back  as  soon  as  he  was  sworn,  to  pay  for  his  outfit — his  kit, 
as  it  is  called,  and  he  enjoyed  an  annuity  of  Is.  Id.  a  day,  out  of 
which,  after  paying  his  share  of  the  mess,  his  shoes,  &;c.,  there 
remained  of  daily  surplus  about  3d.  The  State  provided  lodg- 
ing and  medical  attendance,  and  the  name^  but  little  else, 
of  religious  and  general  education.  In  return,  he  put  his  will 
iu  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  was  bound,  at  any  time,  and 
upon  any  ground,  to  destroy  any  other  man'^s  life  or  lose  his 
own,  at  the  word  of  command.*  He  was,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
drilled  into  that  perfect  man-slaying  instrument,  mat  consum- 

*  0«r  readers  cannot  fail  to  remember  Herr  Diogenes  Teufelsdrock's  accomit 
of  tbis  in  that  fantastic  and  delightful  book,  «  Sartor  Resarttis" :— *«  What,  speak- 
ing  in  gnite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net  purport  and  upshot  of  soldiers  and  of 
war  !  To  my  own  knowledge,  for  exampl^  there  dwell  and  toil  in  the  British 
village  of  Drumdrudse,  usuaBv  some  five  hundred  souls.  From  these,  by  certain 
*  natural  enemies  of  me  French,'  there  are  necessarily  selected,  during  the  French 
war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men.  Drumdmdge,  at  her  own  expense,  has  suckled 
and  nursed  them  ;  she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  man. 
hood,  and  even  trained  them  to  crafts,  so  that  one  can  weave,  and  another  build, 
another  hammer  or  stitch,  and  the  weakest  can  stand  under  thirty  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. Nevertheless,  amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they  are  selected,  all 
dressed  in  red,  and  shipped  away  at  the  public  charges,  some  two  thousand  mile& 
or  say  only  to  the  soutn  of  Spain,  and  fed  and  soouii^d  there  till  wanted.  And 
now  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south  of  Spain  are  thirty  French  handicraftsmen  from 
a  French  Dmmdrudge,  in  like  manner  wending  ;  tiU  at  length,  after  infinite  effort 
and  expense,  the  two  parties  actually  meet,  and  thir^  stand  confronting  thirty, 
each  with  a  gun  m  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word  '  nre'  is  given,  and  they  blow 
the  souls  out  of  one  another ;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk,  useful  workmen,  the 
worid  has  sixty  dead  carcasses  which  it  must  bury,  and  anew  sbed  tears  for.  Had 
these  men  any  quarrel !  Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  smallest ;  they  lived  far 
enou^  *|Nurt,  nay,  in  so  wide  a  world,  there  was  even  unconsciously,  by  oommeroe, 
some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them.  How  then  !  Simpleton  !  Their  gover- 
nors had  fallen  out,  and  instead  of  shooting  one  another,  had  the  ounninp  to  make 
their  poor  blockheads  shoot     In  that  fiction  of  the  English  Smollet,  it  is  true, 
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mate  destroyer,  that  we  and  our  enemies  know  him  to  be.  And 
having  no  hope,  no  self-respect,  no  spiritual  progression,  nothing 
to  look  forward  to,  he  sank  into  the  sullen,  stupid,  indomitable 
human  bull-dog.  He  lived  in  hopeless  celibacy,  shut  oat  from 
any  but  the  worst  influences  ot  the  other  sex.  He  became 
proverbially  drunken,  licentious,  and  profane.  He  knew  his 
officer  only  to  obe^  him,  and  often  to  hate  and  despise  him. 
Memory  and  hope  died  within  him ;  for  what  had  he  to  remember 
but  his  own  early  follies  and  fatal  enlistment,  or  to  anticipate 
but  the  chances  of  his  being  killed,  or  dying  wretchedly  of  disease, 
or  turned  o£F  a  stupid,  helpless,  and  friendless  old  man  t  No 
wonder  that  he  was,  as  is  proved  by  the  greater  frequency  of 
suicide  in  military  than  in  civil  life,  more  miserable  and  lets 
careAil  of  himself  than  other  men.  His  daily  routine  was  some- 
what as  follows : — He  was  drummed  out  of  bed  at  five  o''clock,  his 
ix)om  being  a  large  common  dormitory,  where  the  words  of  three 
or  four  blackguards  might  make  all  the  rest  comfortless  and 
silent.  He  rushed  out  of  doors  to  the  pump,  and  washed  him- 
self out  of  his  hands  as  he  best  could,  and  went  to  drill ;  break- 
fasted substantially,  then  out  to  parade,  where  he  must  be  in 
proper  trim,  pipe-clay  immaculate;  then  to  go  through  the 
everlasting  round  of  ^^  Attention  I  Eves  right  I  Stand  at  ease,** 
&c.  Dinner  at  one  o'clock,  of  excellent  broth  and  meat,  and 
after  that  nothing  to  do  till  nine  at  night,  or  to  eat  till  break- 
fast next  morning. 

Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  the  subjects  of  this  system  be- 
came so  often  drunkards,  and  ran  into  all  sorts  of  low  dissipation, 
ruining  themselves,  soul  and  body  1  Much  of  this  evil  is  of  course 
inherent  and  necessary ;  it  is  founded  in  the  constitution  of  man 
that  such  should  be,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  things.  But  within  twenty  years  there  have  been  nume- 
rous improvements.  The  soldier  is  now  a  freer,  happier,  healthier 
man,  more  intelligent  and  moral,  and  certainly  not  less  efficient 
than  he  ever  was  since  the  institution  of  a  standing  army. 

In  his  admirable  speech  in  February  last,  when  moving  the 
estimates  for  the  army,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  made  the  following 
remark  : — "  He  did  not  believe  that  at  any  period  had  the  sot 
dier  been  more  comfortable  than  at  the  present  moment ;"  he 
might  safely  have  said  as  comfortable  as  at  the  present  moment. 
After  shewing  that,  by  strict  and  continuous  vigilance  in  this 
department,  in  eighteen  years,  since  1835.  ^^  the  pattern  year  of 
economy,"  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  £132,766,  as  compared 
with  the  estimate  of  that  year,  while,  for  the  smaller  sum,  we 

the  final  oessation  of  war  is  perhaps  prophetically  shadowed  forth  when  the  two 
<  natural  enemies'  (France  and  Britain)  in  person  take  each  a  tobacco  pipe  filled  with 
brimstone,  light  the  same,  and  smoke  in  each  other's  faces  till  one  or  both  give  in/' 
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maintained  21,000  men  more,  the  cost  of  each  man  being  £42, 
15s.  lid.  in  1835,  and  in  the  present  year  £40,  3s.  6(L,  £10 
of  this  being  for  the  cost  of  the  officers,  making  the  expense  of 
each  private  £30,  3s.  6d. ;  after  making  this  exposition  of  the 
CTeater  economy  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  onr  sol- 
diers, Mr.  Herl)ert  went  on  to  shew  that  this  had  been  efiected 
not  only  without  in  any  way  curtailing  their  comforts,  but  with 
an  immense  increase  in  their  material  and  moral  wellbeing.  We 
shall  mention  some  of  the  more  marked  causes  and  proo^  of  this 
gratifying  and  remarkable  improvement,  in  the  condition  of  the 
army,  as  r^ards  the  intelligence,  morality,  health,  and  general 
condition  of  the  common  soldier. 

l8t.  The  good-conduct  pay  has  been  increased  to  £65,000  a 
year.  Formerly,  every  man  got  an  increase  of  pay  for  long 
service ;  now  he  gets  Id.  a  day  added  to  his  pay  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years — ^it  was  at  first  seven — provided  he  has  been 
clear  of  the  defiiulters'  book  fi>r  two  years,  and  he  carries  one- 
half  of  it  to  his  pension,  in  addition  to  the  amount  he  is  entitled 
to  for  length  of  service.    This  scheme  is  working  well. 

id.  Barrack  libraries  have  been  instituted,  and  with  signal 
benefit.  There  are  now  150  libraries,  with  117,000  volumes, 
and  16,000  subscribers,  the  men  giving  a  penny  a  month. 

3d.  Begimental  acAoo^,  proposed  hjMr,  Herbert,  and  carried 
excellently  out  by  Lord  Panmure.  After  encountering  much 
prejudice  and  objection,  this  plan  is  going  on  prosperously. 
There  are  no^  employed  with  different  corps,  60  masters  and 
16  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  taken  from  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  In  the  77th  Kegiment,  the  school- 
roll  amounts  to  538  adults ;  the  35th,  to  371 ;  the  82d,  to  270. 
This  attendance  is  voluntary,  and  it  is  paid  for ;  the  only  com- 
pulsory attendance  being  in  the  case  of  recruits,  so  long  as 
drilling  lasts. 

4tA.  Samngs  banks^  established  in  1844.  In  1852,  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  was  9,447  ;  the  amount  deposited,  £111,920. 

5<&.  Diminution  of  puniehmenti. — In  1838,  the  number  of 
corporal  punishments  was  879 ;  in  1851, 206 ;  and  in  1852 — the 
return  being  for  the  troops  at  home,  and  half  die  force  on  foreign 
statums — they  were  as  low  as  96,  and  all  this  without  the  sli^t- 
est  relaxation  of  discipline.  In  1838,  the  number  of  persons 
tried  by  courts-martial  was  in  proportion  to  the  entire  efiective 
force  as  1  in  11^.    Now,  it  is  only  1  in  16. 

6th,  Increased  Longevity. — There  never  were  so  few  deaths  per 
annum  as  at  present.  At  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon  the  mor- 
tality has  &llen  from  i3j%  to  22^  per  1000 — ^nearly  one-half; 
and  at  Honjg-Kong,  too  fiimous  for  its  deadly  climate,  more 
than  one-hal^l50  to  69;  while,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
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and  the  Cape,  in  spite  of  pestilence  and  war,  the  diminution  of 
deaths  is  most  strongly  marked.  Add  to  all  this,  that  unlimited 
service— the  legal  sanction  of  a  man  selling  himself  for  life — 
no  longer  exists,  having  been  aboUshod  in  1847 — ^thanks  to 
Lord  Panmnre's  courage  and  wisdom ;  and  we  have  an  amount 
of  misery,  degradation,  and  crime  prevented,  and  of.  comfort, 
health,  and  workmanlike  efficiency  gained,  which  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  estimate  at  its  full  vtuue  and  degree.  In  the  case 
of  such  an  immense  public  benefit,  it  is  well  to  do  our  best  to 
indicate  in  what  quarter,  and  in  what  measure,  as  a  nation, 
whom  all  this  concerns  so  deeply,  our  gratitude  and  praise  are 
due.     To  what,  and  to  whom,  do  we  owe  all  this  ? 

The  whjot  is  not  far  to  seek.  Under  God,  we  owe  this  change 
for  the  better,  like  so  many  others  which  we  are  enjoying  and 
forgetting,  to  that  mightv  agent  which  is  in  our  day  doing  such 
wonders,  and  which  will  yet  do  more  and  greater — ^the  spirit 
of  the  age — public  opinion — of  which,  when  so  manifestly  work- 
ing out  the  highest  interests  of  man,  we  may  conditionally,  and 
with  reverence,  say,  in  the  words  of  "  the  Book  of  Wisdom," 
that  it  is  "  the  very  breath  of  the  power  of  God — an  under- 
standing spirit — kind  to  man,  ready  to  do  good,  one  only,  yet 
manifold,  not  subject  to  hurt,  which  cannot  be  letted."  This 
great  social  element,  viewless,  impalpable,  inevitable,  untameable 
as  the  wind ;  vital,  elastic,  all-penetrating,  all-encompassing  as 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  very  soul  of  the  body  politic,  is — ^like  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  of  wmch,  indeed,  it  is  itself  one,  for  ever  at 
Its  work;  and  like  its  Divine  Author  and  Guide  goes  about 
continually  doing  good.    Without  it,  what  could  any  man,  any 

Svemment  do  for  the  real  good  of  mankind  t  It  cannot  be 
ted.  If  you  are  against  it,  get  out  of  its  way  as  you  best  can, 
and  stand  aside  and  wonder  at  its  victorious  march ;  if  you  will 
not  rather  go  with  it  and  by  it.  This  is  that  tide  in  the  afiairs  of 
men — a  Deo^  ad  Deum — that  onward  movement  of  the  race  in 
knowledge,  in  power,  in  worth,  in  happiness,  which,  with  its  eter- 
nal music,  and  power,  and  motion,  has  gladdened  and  cheered  all 
who  believe,  and  who,  tlux)ugh  long  ages  of  gloom,  and  misery, 
and  havoc,  have  still  believed  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Almighty — that  goodness  is  the  law  of  His  universe,  and  hi^pi- 
ness  its  end,  and  who  have  faith  in 

^'  That  Grod  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far  off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

It  is  a  tide  that  has  never  turned ;  unlike  the  poet's,  it  does  the 
behest  of  no  waning  and  waxin|(  orb,  it  follows  the  eye  of  Him 
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who  IS  without  variableness  or  the  shadow  of  turning.  And 
no  man  has  yet  taken  it  at  its  flood.  It  has  its  flux  and 
reflux,  its  ebb  and  flow,  its  darkness  and  its  bright  light,  its 
storm  and  calm ;  and,  as  a  child  who  watched  the  rising  tide, 
and  saw  one  wave  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  itself,  might, 
if  it  saw  no  more,  say,  it  was  retreating,  so  with  the  wond's 
progress  in  liberW^  happiness,  and  virtue ;  some  may  think  its 
oest  is  over,  its  uilness  past,  its  ebb  far  on ;  but  let  the  child 
look  a£;ain — let  the  patriot  be  of  good  cheer,  and  watch  and 
trust  tne  next  wave,  it  may  be  a  ninth,  curling  his  monstrous 
head  and  hanging  it — ^how  it  sweeps  higher  up  tne  beach,  tosses 
aside  as  very  uttle  things,  into  ruin  and  oblivion,  or  passes  clear 
over  the  rocks  and  the  noisy  bulwarks  of  man's  device,  which 
had  for  long  fretted  and  turned  aside  and  baffled  all  former  waves, 
these  once  formidable  barriers  may  be  seen  far  down  in  the 
clear  waters,  undisturbing  and  undisturbed — ^the  deep  covering 
them — and  the  cunning  and  studious  eye  may  now  see  what 
they  really  were,  how  httle  or  how  big.  If  our  readers  wish 
to  illustrate  how  the  power  of  public  opinion,  this  tide  of  time, 
deals  with  its  enemies  and  witn  its  friends — how  it  settles  its 
quarrels  and  attains  its  ends,  and  how,  all  at  once  and  unex- 
pectedly, it  may  be  seen  flowing  in,  without  let  or  hinderance, 

'*  Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  it  can  be,'' 

let  him  go  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  watch  the  rising  tide, 
coining  on  lazily  at  first,  as  if  without  aim  or  pith,  tumea  aside 
by  any  rock,  going  round  it,  covering  it  by  ana  by,  swayed  and 
troubled  by  every  wind,  shadowed  by  every  passing  cloud,  as  if 
it  were  the  ficklest  of  all  things,  and  had  no  mind  of  its  own ;  he 
will,  however,  notice,  if  he  stays  long  enough,  that  there  is  one 
thing  it  is  always  doing,  the  one  thing  it  most  assuredly  will 
do,  and  that  is,  to  move  on  and  up,  to  deepen  and  extend.  So 
is  it  with  the  advance  of  truth  and  goodness  over  our  world. 
Whatever  appearances  may  be,  let  us  rest  assured  the  tide  is  in 
the  main  making,  and  is  on  its  way  to  its  fulness. 

We  are  aware  that  in  speaking  of  such  matters,  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  exaggeration  both  in  thought  and  expression ;  but  we 
may  go  wrong,  n6t  less  by  feeling  and  speaking  too  little,  than  by 
feeling  and  speaking  too  much.  It  is  profane  and  foolish  to 
deify  public  opinion,  or^  indeed,  any  thing ;  but  it  is  not  right, 
it  is  not  safe  to  err  on  the  other  sicie,  and  ignore  and  vilipend. 
In  one  sense  public  opinion  is  a  very  commonplace  subject,  in 
another  it  is  one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  ways  of  God,  one  of  the  most 
signal  instruments  in  his  hand,  for  moving  on  to  their  consum- 
mation his  undisturbed  affairs.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the 
world's  history,  and  there  never  was  a  nation,  in  which  this 
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mighty  agent  made  head  as  it  is  doing  now^  and  in  ours.  Every- 
where and  over  every  department  of  human  suffering  and  need,  it 
is  to  be  found  arising  with  healing  under  its  wings.  That  it  goes 
wrong  and  does  wrong  is  merely  to  say  that  it  works  by  human 
means ;  but  that  in  the  main  it  is  on  the  right  road  and  on  the 
right  errand,  and  that  thus  far  it  is  divine,  and  has  in  it  the 
very  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  no  man  surely  who  discerns 
the  times  and  the  seasons,  will  deny ;  to  use  the  eloquent  words 
of  Maurice — "  In  a  civilized  country — above  all,  in  one  which 
possesses  a  free  press — there  is  a  certain  power,  mysterious  and 
mdefinite  in  its  operations,  but  producing  the  most  obvious  and 
mighty  effects,  wnich  we  call  public  opinion.  It  is  vague,  in- 
definite, intangible  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  is  not  that  uie  case 
with  all  the  powers  which  affect  us  most  in  the  physical  world  ? 
The  further  men  advance  in  the  study  of  nature,  the  more  these 
incontroUable,  invincible  forces  make  themselves  known.  If  we 
think  with  some  of  mysterious  affinities,  of  some  one  mighty 
principle  which  binds  the  elements  of  the  universe  together,  why 
should  we  not  wonder,  also,  at  these  moral  affinities,  this  more 
subtle  magnetism,  which  bears  witness  that  every  man  is  con- 
nected by  the  most  intimate  bonds  with  his  neighbour,  and  that 
no  one  can  live  independently  of  another  ?'* 

We  believe  that  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  not  very  far  off 
history  of  our  world,  this  associative  principle,  this  attractive, 
quickening  power,  is  destined  to  work  wonders  in  its  own  region, 
to  which  the  marvels  of  physical  science  in  our  dajrs  will  be  as 
nothing.  Society,  as  a  great  normal  institute  of  human  nature, 
is  a  power  whose  capacities  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action, 
such  as  it  now  exhibits,  or  has  ever  exnibited,  and  such  as  it  is 
destined  hereafter  to  exhibit,  are  to  each  other  as  is  the  weight, 
the  momentum  of  a  drop  of  water,  to  the  energy  of  that  drop 
converted  into  steam  ana  compressed  and  set  a-woridng.  We  be* 
lieve  this  will  be  one  of  the  crowning  discoveries  and  glories 
of  our  race,  about  which,  as  usual,  we  have  been  long  enough, 
and  of  which,  when  it  comes,  every  one  will  say.  How  did  we 
never  discover  that  before? — how  easy,  how  simple  I  Society 
is  of  the  essence  of  unfallen  man  ;  it  is  normal ;  it  preceded  and 
will  survive  the  loss  of  Eden ;  it  belongs  to  the  physiology  of 
human  nature.  Government,  be  it  ot  the  best,  must  ah^ays 
have  to  do  (and  the  more  strictly  the  better)  with  its  pathology 
— ^with  its  fall.  Were  original  sin  abolished  to-nK>rrow,  the 
necessity,  the  very  materials  of  Government  would  cease.  So- 
ciety and  all  her  immense  capabilities  would  once  more  be  at 
home,  and  full  of  life,  and  go  on  her  way  rejoicing.  Education, 
religion,  and  many  other  things,  all  belong  by  right  and  by  na- 
tural fitness  to  Society ;  and  Government  has  been  trying  for 
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thousands  of  years  to  do  her  work  and  its  own,  and  has  bnngled 
both,  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 

But  we  have  less  to  do  at  present  with  this  wonder-working 
power,  than  with  those  who  were  the  first  to  direct  and  avail 
themselves  of  it,  for  forwarding  and  securing  the  welfare  of  the 
common  soldier  who  had  been  so  long  shut  out  firom  its  bene- 
ficent impulse. 

These  men,  simple-minded,  public-spirited,  industrious,  reso- 
lute, did  not  wort  for  gratitude — they  would  have  worked  all 
the  better,  however,  with  it.  They  are  gone  elsewhere,  where 
no  gratitude  of  ours  can  afiect  them ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  right, 
and  good,  and  needful  for  that  great  creature,  the  public,  to  feel 
this  gratitude,  and  let  it  go  forth  in  hearty  acknowledgment. 
This  is  a  state  of  mind  which  blesses  quite  as  much  him  who 

fives,  as  him  who  receives ;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
eep  the  public  heart  right,  and  the  public  conscience  quick  and 
powerful,  than  doing  our  best  to  discover  what  we  owe,  and  to 
whom ;  and  as  members  of  the  body  politic  let  our  affection  and 
admiration  take  their  free  course.  One  of  the  best  signs  of  our 
times  is  the  extension,  and  deepening,  and  clarifying  of  this  sense 
of  public  duty,  of  our  living  not  for  ourselves,  of  what  we  owe  to 
those  who  have  served  their  generation — the  practical  recogni- 
tion, in  a  word,  not  only  that  we  should  love  our  neighbours  as 
ourselves,  but  that  according  to  the  interpretation  ot  the  word, 
reserved  for  the  Divine  Teacher,  every  man  is  our  neighbour. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  amelioration  in  the  moral 
condition  and  bodily  comforts  of  the  soldier,  must  of  necessity  be 
great,  and  all  experience  confirms  this.  A  body  of  men  such 
as,  in  a  country  hke  ours,  a  standing  army  with  service  for  life, 
and  pay  below  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  must  unavoid- 
ably consist  of,  is  one  the  reform  of  which  might  deter  and  dis- 
hearten any  man,  and  excuse  most.  How  often  have  we  been 
told  that  flogging  was  a  necessary  evil ;  that  unlimited  service 
was  the  stajot  the  army ;  that  knowledge  would  make  the  men 
discontented,  and  useless,  and  mischievous  I  "  Soldiers,"  said 
Mr.  Pulteney  in  1782,  "  are  a  body  of  men  distinct  from  the 
body  of  the  people ;  they  are  governed  by  different  laws.  Blind 
obedience  is  their  only  principle."  Bruce,  in  his  ^  Institutions  of 
Military  Law,  1717,"  gives  what  we  doubt  not  was  a  true  account 
of  the  composition  or  European  armies  in  his  day : — "  If  all 
infamous  persons,  and  such  as  have  committed  capital  crimes, 
heretics,  atheists,  (!)  and  all  dastardly  and  effeminate  men,  were 
weeded  out  of  the  army,  it  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  pretty 
moderate  number,  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiery  being  men  of 
so  ignoble,  disingenuous  tempers,  that  they  cannot  be  made 
obement  to  the  allurements  of  rewards;  nay,  coercion  being, 
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^nerally  speaking,  the  surest  principle  of  all  vulgar  obedience. 
There  is,  therefore,"  he  grimly  adds,  "  another  part  of  military 
institution  fitted  to  such  men^s  capacities,  and  these  are  the  yari- 
ous  punishments"  (and  such  a  catalogue  of  horrors !)  ^^  awarded 
to  their  crimes,  which,  as  goads,  may  drive  these  brutish  creatures 
who  will  not  be  attracted.^**  We  are  now  at  last  trying  the  prin- 
ciple of  attraction,  and  are  finding  it  succeeds  here,  as  it  does  else- 
where— keeping  all  things  sweet  and  strong,  from  the  majestic 
ordinances  of  heaven,  to  the  guidance  of  a  village  school.  It  is 
too  true  that  Lord  Melville  in  1808,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  opposing  Mr.  Wyndham's  most  humane  and  judi- 
cious Army  Bill,  said,  "  the  worst  men  make  tlie  best  soldiers"  and 
if  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  army,  the  degradations,  and 
miseries,  and  hardships  of  the  common  soldier,  we  cannot  help 
inferring  that  this  monstrous  dogma  had  been  even  improved 
upon,  so  as  to  reduce  to  their  lowest  the  characteristics  of  hu- 
manity, and  resolve  his  entire  nature  into  one  mass  of  strength 
and  stupidity.  With  such  opinions  as  Lord  Melville's  prevail- 
ing in  civil,  and  not  less  in  militant  life,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  set  up  as  a  military  reformer.  If  the  worst  man  made  the 
best  soldier,  it  was  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  think  of  making 
the  man  in  any  degree  better.  The  converse  was  the  lomcid 
sequence;  to  find  the  worst  man,  and  by  all  means  make  liim 
a  worser  still.  Things  are  changed,  and  have  been  changing  ; 
and  that  humane  spirit,  that  sense  of  responsibility  as  regards 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  on  which  we  nave 
already  enlarged,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  signal  blessings 
of  our  time,  has  penetrated  into  this  region,  and  Lord  Melville's 
dogma  is  in  the  fair  wav  of  being  overthrown  and  reversed.  It 
is  now  no  longer  legal  for  a  British  subject  to  sell  himself,  body 
and  soul,  for  life.  For  this  we  have  mainly  to  thank  Loid 
Panmure,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  secretaries  the  War  Office 
has  ever  seen.  But  while  we  most  heartily  acknowledge  the 
great  services  of  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Ellice,  Sir 
George  Arthur,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Colonel  Lindsay,  Lord 
Panmure,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  many  others,  in  urging  and 
carrying  out  all  these  ameliorations  and  reforms;  and  while 
we  cannot  easilv  overrate  the  value  of  the  labours  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel TuUoch  and  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  in  working  oat 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  army,  and  demonstrating  their  practical 
bearing  on  the  prevention  of  misery  and  crime  and  death,  and 
the  increased  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  service ;  we  are,  we 
feel  sure,  only  saying  what  every  one  of  these  public-spirited 

*  This  was  not  the  principle  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  and  of  soldiers. 
Cicero  says  of  Julius  Ccesar,  there  was  never  an  ito  in  his  commands,  but  only  a 
VBifiy  as  if  he  scorned  to  be  less  or  more  than  their  leader. 
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men  will  be  the  readiest  to  confirm,  that  to  the  late  Dr.  Hmry 
Marshall  is  due  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in  this  great 
field, — the  sower  of  the  seed, — the  setter  agoing  of  this  current 
of  research  and  reform  which  has  achieved  so  much.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  many  improvements  which  he  did  not,  in  his 
own  quiet,  but  steady  and  unflinching  way,  argue  for,  and  urge, 
and  commend,  and  prove^  many  years  berore  mey  were  acknow- 
ledged or  taken  up  by  the  higher  authorities.  We  find  him, 
when  a  mere  lad,  at  the  Cape,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
making  out  tables  of  the  diseases  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  compara- 
tive health  of  different  stations,  and  ages,  and  climates ;  investi- 
gating the  relation  of  degradation,  ignorance,  crime,  and  ill  usage, 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  to  its  cost ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life  devoting  his  entire  energies  to  devising 
and  doing  good  to  the  common  soldier.  And  all  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  without  much  assistance  from  his  own  department, 
(the  medical,)  till  the  pleasant  time  came  when  the  harvest  was 
to  be  reaped  and  the  sheaves  taken  victoriously  home. 

"  Have  you  seen  MarshalFs  Miscellany  1"  said  a  friend  to 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  when  he  was  Secretary  at  War.  "  Seen  it !" 
exclaimed  he,  "  why,  Marshall's  book  is  my  Bible  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldier."  And  it  is  not  less  honour- 
able to  our  present  Commander-in-Chief  than  to  Dr.  Marshall, 
that  when  presented  by  the  author  with  a  copy  of  this  book,  his 
Lordship  said,  "  Your  book  should  be  in  tne  hands  of  every 
army  surgeon  and  in  every  orderly-room  in  the  service."  Any 
man  who  knows  what  the  army  is  and  was,  and  what  the  pre- 
judices of  the  best  military  men  of);en  were, — and  who  has  also 
read  thoroughly  the  work  we  refer  to,  and  has  weighed  well  all 
it  is  for,  and  all  it  is  against,  and  all  that  it  proves, — will  agree 
with  us  in  saying,  that  for  Lord  Hardinge  to  express,  and  for 
Dr.  Marshall  to  deserve,  such  a  compliment,  is  no  small  hon- 
our to  both. 

Dr.  Marshall,  to  have  done  so  much  good,  made  the  least  noise 
about  it  of  any  public  man  we  ever  knew.  He  was  eminently 
quiet  in  all  his  ways ;  the  very  reverse  of  your  loud  man ;  he 
made  no  spasmodic  efforts,  he  did  nothing  by  fits  or  starts, 
nothing  for  effect;  he  flowed  on  incredibili  lenitatCy  with  a 
ceaseless  and  clear  and  powerful  flow.  He  was  a  philosopher 
without  knowing  it,  and  without  many  others  knowing  it ;  but,  if 
to  trace  effects  up  to  their  causes,  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and 
order  out  of  confusion,  to  increase  immensely  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men,  be  wisdom,  and  the  love  of  it,  then  was  tnis  good 
man  a  philosopher  indeed. 

Henry  Marshall  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kilsyth  in  1775. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  and  worth,  and  besides 
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his  own  excellent  example,  gave  both  his  sons  a  college  edacation. 
In  May  1803  Heniy  became  SQrgeon''s  mate  in  the  royal  navy, 
a  service  he  left  in  September  1804 ;  and  in  January  1805  was 
appointed  assistant^urgeon  to  the  Forfarshire  regiment  of  militia. 
In  April  1806  he  became  assistant-sargeon  to  me  first  battalion 
of  the  89th  regiment,  which  embarked  inFebruary  1807  for  South 
America,  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  and  Ceylon.  In  May 
1809  he  was  apfjointed  assistant-surgeon  to  a  colonial  remment 
in  Ceylon,  in  which  island  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1821, 
when  he  returned  to  England. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  his  principal  writings, 
and  of  the  efiect  they  had  in  attaining  the  great  object  of  nis 
long  and  active  life,  which,  in  his  own  words,  was  '^  to  excite 
attention  to  the  means  which  may  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
soldier,  and  exalt  his  moral  and  intellectual  character." 

1821. — "  Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Interior  of 
Ceylon,  and  on  the  Health  of  the  Troops  employed  in  the  Pro- 
vinces during  the  years  1815  to  1820,  with  brief  Remarks  on 
the  prevailing  Diseases."  London,  1821.  8vo,  pp.  228.  The 
great  merit  of  this  little  book  consisted  in  the  numerical  statistics 
It  contains  regarding  the  mortality  and  diseases  of  the  troops — a 
new  feature  in  medical  works  at  the  time  it  was  published. 

His  next  publication  was  in  1823. — ^'  Observations  on  the 
Health  of  the  Troops  in  North  Britain,  during  a  period  of  Seven 
years,  from  1816  to  1822." — London  Medical  and  Physicai  Jour^ 
naL  The  numerical  portion  of  these  observations  was  an  attempt, 
and  at  that  time  a  novel  one^  to  collect  and  arrange  the  facts 
illustrative  of  the  amount  of  sickness  and  the  ratio  of  mortality 
among  a  body  of  troops  for  a  specific  period. 

In  November  1823  Dr.  Marshall  was  removed  fix>m  Edin- 
burgh to  Chatham,  and  in  April  1825  was  appointed  to  the 
recruiting  depot,  Dublin.  In  1826  he  published  "  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Inspection  of  Recruits,  including  Observa- 
tions on  Feigned  Diseases.'^ — Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
vol.  xxvi.  pp.  225. 

1828. — "  Hints  to  Young  Medical  OflBcers  of  the  Army  on 
the  Examination  of  Recruits  and  the  Feigned  DisabiUties  of 
Soldiers."*  London,  1828.  8vo,  pp.  224.  The  official  docu 
ments  contained  in  this  volume  are  interesting,  in  as  far  as  they 
shew  the  difficulty  of  the  duty  of  selecting  recruits,  and  the  very 
limited  information  the  authorities,  both  military  and  medical, 
appear  to  have  had  on  the  subject  It  is  full  of  interest  even  to 
the  general  reader,  opening  up  one  of  the  most  singular  and  most 
painnil  manifestations  of  liuman  character,  and  afibrding  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  inherent  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
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life  of  the  British  common  soldier.  In  reading  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  which  to  wonder  most  at — the  despair  and  misery  that 
must  prompt,  the  ingenuity  that  can  invent,  and  the  dogged  re- 
solution that  can  carry  out  into  prolonged  execution,  and  under 
every  species  of  trial,  the  endless  fictions  of  every  conceivable 
kind  therein  described  ;  or  the  shrewdness,  the  professional 
sagacity,  and  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  Dr.  Marshall 
detects,  and  gives  to  others  the  means  of  detecting,  these  refuges 
of  lies.     This  is  the  only  book  in  our  language  on  this  subject. 

In  January  1828,  Sir  Henry  (now  Viscount)  Hardinge  was 
appointed  Secretary  at  War.  One  of  the  numerous  important 
suDJects  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  war  depart- 
ment which  early  engaged  his  attention,  was  the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  pension  list.  For  a  period  of  several  months  he 
laboured  nard  to  obtain  information,  on  the  practical  working  of 
the  existing  pensioning  warrants,  chiefly  from  the  unsatisfactory 
documents  found  at  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  soon  discovered  many 
abuses  in  the  system  then  in  operation.  As  a  means  of  helping 
him  to  abate  the  abuses  in  question,  he  directed  a  Medical  Board 
to  assemble,  of  which  Dr.  Marshall  was  appointed  a  member, 
the  specific  duty  of  the  Board  being  as  tollows : — "  For  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  regulations  which  relate  to  the  business 
of  examining  and  (kciding  upon  the  cases  of  soldiers  recommended 
for  discharge  from  the  service."  "  The  object  of  the  proposed 
inquiry  is  to  ascertain  what  description  of  disabilities  ought  to  be 
pensioned  and  what  not."  The  pension  list  at  this  time  stood 
as  follows : — 

19,065  pensioners,  at  6d.  a-day,  average  age  thirty-one  years ;  alleged 

causes  of  being  discharged,  injuries  or  bad  health. 
16,630  at  9d.  a-day,  for  service  and  disability  combined. 
21,095  at  Is.  a-day,  for  length  of  service  and  wounds. 

1,100  at  Is.  9d.,  blind. 
27,625  no  causes  of  disability  assigned. 


85,515 

The  list  had  increased  greatly  during  a  period  of  peace,  and 
it  was  annually  increasing.  The  mean  rate  of  pension  was  lOfd., 
and  the  annual  amount  «£^1,436,663 ;  the  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  the  pensioners  being  about  four  per  cent. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Marsnall  collected  some 
practical  information  on  the  pensioning  question ;  and  on  return- 
ing to  Dublin,  in  December  1828,  he  drew  up  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  pensioning  soldiers,  upon  what  he  considerea  improved 
principles.  Under  tne  title  of  "  Cursory  Observations  on  the 
rensioning  of  Soldiers"  he  forwarded  his  scheme  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  a  new  pen- 
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sioning  warrant  was  made,  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  his 
"  Scheme,"  namely,  lat^  length  of  service ;  2rf,  wounds  received 
before  the  enemy;  3dy  greatly  impaired  health  after  fifteen 
years'  service;  ith^  anomalous  disabilities,  special  cases,  which 
require  to  be  particularly  considered.  By  Mr.  Wyndham'^s  Act 
of  X806  every  man  who  was  discharged  as  disabled  was  entitled 
to  a  pension  for  life,  without  reference  to  the  time  he  had  served  ; 
and,  oy  the  subsequent  amendments  and  alterations,  disabilities 
and  not  service  constituted  the  chief  claim  for  a  pension.  This 
mode  of  obtaining  a  pension  opened  a  wide  door  for  ftaad  of 
various  kinds. 

The  Pensioning  Warrant  of  the  Secretary  at  War  went  through 
a  number  of  editions,  both  in  manuscript  and  in  print. 

In  1829, Dr.  Marshall  published  ^^Observations  on  thePension- 
ing  of  Soldiers." —  United  Service  Journal^  1829,  part  ii.  p.  317. — 
This  paper  has  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  frauds  which  had  been  committed  in  the  army  by 
the  erasure  and  alteration  of  figures,  and  which  had  only  lately 
been  discovered.  The  falsification  of  records  by  this  means 
was  found,  upon  investigation,  to  have  been  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  almost  every  remment  in  the  service. 

1829.—"  Historical  Notes  on  Military  Pensions."— 17nt«ed 
Service  Journal. 

1830. — "  Notes  on  Military  Pensions." — United  Service  Jour^ 
naL 

Early  in  1830,  Dr.  Marshall  communicated  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
a  paper  on  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  European 
troops  in  India,  and  on  the  impolicv  of  uniformly  and  indiscri- 
minately issuing  spirit  rations  to  soldiers.  An  abstract  of  this 
paper  was  subsequently  published  under  the  following  title : — 

18S0. — "  Observations  on  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Liquors  by 
the  European  Troops  in  India,  and  of  the  Impolicy  of  uniformly 
and  indiscriminately  issuing  Spirit  Rations  to  Soldiers." — -EcKn- 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xli.  p.  10. 

Lord  Hardinge  carried  into  efiect  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  paper  witli  remarkable  promptitude ;  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  too  highly  his  Lordship's  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter, whether  in  regard  to  his  discrimination  in  perceiving  and 
appreciating  the  evils  of  the  usage,  his  firmness  m  abolishing  it 
at  once,  or  his  wisdom  and  courage  in  surmounting  the  preju- 
dices of  a  large  portion  of  all  ranks  of  the  army.  Within  a  week 
after  he  received  it,  he  had  commenced  measures  to  abolish  the 
indiscriminate  issue  of  spirit  rations  to  soldiers  on  board  ship  and 
on  foreign  stations.  So  long  as  a  quantity  of  spirits,  amounting 
to  about  six  or  seven  ounces,  (in  India  it  was  the  20th  part  of  a 
gallon,)  formed  part  of  the  regular  diet  or  daily  ration  of  a  soldier, 
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which  be  was  obliged  to  swallow  or  to  throw  away,  what  rational 
hope  coald  be  entertained  that  the  exertions  of  commanding 
officers,  however  well  directed,  would  have  much  effect  in 
checking  drunkenness?  The  indiscriminate  daily  use  of  spirits, 
is  not  necessary  for  the  efficiency  or  health  of  troops  in  any 
climate,  and  their  abuse  is  a  fertile  source  of  disabilities,  diseases, 
and  crimes,  both  moral  and  military.  To  drink  daily  nearly 
half  a  pint  of  spirits  was  then  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  soldier ; 
and  that  this  auty  might  be  efiectually  executed,  it  was  the 
osa^  of  the  service,  in  many  stations,  to  have  it  performed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  commissioned  officer,  who  certi- 
fied to  his  commanding  officer  that  he  had  witnessed  each  man 
drink  his  dram  or  ration  of  spirits  I     Perhaps  a  more  successfxil 

Elan  for  converting  temperate  men  into  drunkards  could  not 
ave  been  invented. 

Dr.  Marshall  was  attached  to  the  War  Office  until  1830, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  deputy  inspector  of  hos- 
pitals by  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  Here  ended  his  active  service  in 
the  army,  and  he  was  placed  on  half-pay. 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  medical  officers  in  the  duty  of  examining  recruits, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and  were  the  result  of  a 
most  laborious  and  difficult  inquiry,  it  occurred  to  Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge, that  the  publication  of  this  document,  together  with  the 
pensioning  warrant,  and  other  relative  papers,  accompanied  by 
a  suitable  commentary,  would  be  useful,  if  published  in  a  small 
volume,  for  the  information  of  officers  of  tne  army ;  with  this 
object  Dr.  Marshall  published  in — 

1832, — "  On  the  Enlisting,  the  Discharging,  and  the  Pen- 
sioning of  Soldiers,  with  the  Official  Documents  on  these 
branches  of  Militarv  Duty."    London,  1832.     8vo,  pp.  243. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Dr.  Marshall  married  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Wingate,  Esq.  of  Westshiels.  This  union  was, 
as  he  often  said,  the  best  earthly  blessing  of  a  long  and  happy  life. 

1833. — "  Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  Army,  with  some 
Observations  on  Military  Medical  Keturns.  No.  I." — Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xl.,  p.  36. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to  say  one 
word  in  favour  of  military  statistics,  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  condition  of  an  army.  For  some  time,  however,  after  the 
publication  of  this  paper,  the  utility  of  condensing  and  arrang- 
ing medical  returns  was  but  very  partially  recognised ;  and  Dr. 
MarshalFs  '*  array"  of  figures  was  laughed  and  sneered  at  by 
some  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 

1833.—"  Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  Army.  No.  II." 
— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xl.,  p.  307. 
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1834. — ^^  Sketch  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseases." 
— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xxxviii.^  p.  330. 

1834.—"  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  Sick  of  the  Troops 
belonging  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort-George,  Madras,  for  the 
years  1827  to  li^O:'— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Joumalj 
vol.  xxxix.,  p.  133. 

1834.—"  On  the  Mortality  of  tlie  Infantry  of  the  French 
Army." — Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  84. 

1835. — "  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  a  Tropical  Chmate, 
upon  the  Constitution  and  Health  of  Natives  of  Great  Britain." 
— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xliv.,  p.  28. 

1835. — "  Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  Britbh  Army.  No. 
III."    Edinburgh  Med.  and  Suraical  Journal^  vol.  xliv.,  p.  353. 

In  1835  Dr.  Marshall,  along  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  TuUoch, 
(who  has  done  such  excellent  service  since,)  was  appointed  to 
investi^te  the  statistics  of  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invalid- 
ing  of  the  British  army.  Their  report  on  the  sickness,  mortality, 
and  invaliding  among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  was  laid 
before  Parliament  the  following  year. 

This  report  pix»duced  a  change  which  was  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  in  this  department  of  military  polity ;  it  destroyed 
the  old  established  notion  of  seasoning.  The  period  of  service  in 
Jamaica  used  to  be  nine  or  ten  years;  this  is  now  divided 
between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  stations  and  British  America. 
The  reason  alleged  for  keeping  them  so  long  in  so  notoriously 
unhealthy  stations,  was  the  military  and  medical  fallacy, 
that  Europeans  bv  length  of  residence  became  "  seasoned.*^ 
This  fallacy,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  misery, 
and  crime,  and  death,  and  expense,  was  completely  dissipated 
by  these  statistical  returns,  from  which  it  was  found  that  (as 
in  every  other  case^  mortality  depended  upon  age,  and  that 
young  soldiers  livecl  longer  there  than  olcler  ones,  however 
^^  seasoned"  by  residence  or  disease.  The  annual  mortality  of 
the  troops  in  Jamaica  was  thirteen  in  the  hundred  by  the  medi- 
cal returns,  but  the  actual  mortality  amounted  to  about  two  per 
cent,  more,  a  mortaUty  of  which  we  may  give  some  idea,  by 
stating  that  a  soldier  serving  one  year  in  Jamaica  encountered  as 
much  risk  of  life  as  in  six  such  actions  as  Waterloo, — there  one 
in  forty  fell,  in  Jamaica  one  in  seven  annually.  No  wonder 
that  the  poor  soldier,  knowing  that  eight  or  nine  years  must 
elapse  before  he  left  this  deadly  place,  and  seeing  a  seventh 
comrade  die  every  year,  lost  all  hope,  mind  and  body  equally 
broken  down,  and  sank  into  drunkenness  and  an  earlier  grave. 
He  eventually  concluded,  that  it  is  a  glorious  climate  where  a 
man  is  always  dry  and  has  always  plenty  to  drink.  Another 
evil  pointed  out  by  this  able  report,  was  that  produced  by  the 
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use  of  salted  provisions.  This  practice  was  immediately  changed. 
It  also  brought  to  light  a  very  curious  and  very  important  ract, 
that  in  the  barracks  situated  in  Maroon  Town,  Jamaica,  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  annual  mortality  was  only  32  per  1000, 
while  in  Up-Park  Camp,  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was 
140  per  ICfOO.  The  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary,  but,  till 
the  report,  undiscovered  fact,  has  been  acted  upon  with  eminent 
benefit ;  so  much  so  that,  had  it  been  known  during  the  seventeen 
years  previously,  the  lives  of  1387  men,  and  the  loss  of  £27,740, 
might  have  been  saved.  We  never  met  with  a  more  remark- 
able instance  of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  statistics.* 

1837. — "  Contribution  to  Statistics  of  the  Sickness  and  Mor- 
tality which  occurred  among  the  Troops  employed  on  the  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Scheldt,  in  the  year  l9^Q9''— Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surgical  Joumalj  vol.  xlviii.  p.  305. 

1839. — "  Contribution  to  Statistics  of  Hernia  among  Recruits 
for  the  British,  and  Conscripts  for  the  French  Army." — Edin- 
burgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  1.,  p.  15. 

1839. — "  On  the  Enlisting,  Discharging,  and  Pensioning  of 
Soldiers,  with  the  Official  Documents  on  these  branches  of 
Military  Dutv."     Second  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1839. 

1846.—"  iSiiUtary  Miscellany."     8vo.     London,  1846. 

This  most  entertaining  and  effective  book  is  a  complete  epitome 
of  its  author^s  mind  and  character,  it  has  something  of  every- 
Uiing  that  was  characteristic  of  him.  Although  dissuaded  by  his 
military  friends  from — with  only  one  exception — publishinjg  it, 
as  being  likely  to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks,  and  offend 
commanding  officers ;  no  such  effect  followed,  but  the  very  re- 
verse* It  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  not  so  much  a  treatise,  as  a  body 
of  multifarious  evidence,  enabling  any  man  of  ordinary  humanity 
and  sense,  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  various  questions  handled 
in  it, — Becmiting— enlistment — moral  and  physical  qualities  of 
recruits — duration  of  engagement — suicide  in  the  army,  its  greater 
frequency  than  in  civil  life,  and  the  reason  of  this — ^punishments — 
rewards — vices  and  virtues  of  soldiers — pensions — education; 
these,  and  such  like,  are  the  subjects  which  are  not  so  much 
discussed,  as  exhibited  and  proved.  At  the  time  the  Miscellany 
came  out  many  things  concurred  in  rapidly  promoting  its  great 
end.  The  puolic  mmd  having  been  enlightened  on  the  evils 
of  flogging  in  the  army,  and  perpetual  service,  was  bestirring  itself 
in  its  own  rough  and  vague,  but  energetic  way ;  there  was  a 
"  clamour"  on  these  subjects  ;    Dr.  Ferguson's  eloquent  and 


*  Aoy  one  wishing  a  fuller  aoeount  of  this  memorable  experiment  and  its  re- 
suhs,  will  find  it  in  an  admirable  paper  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tulloch^  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  in  1847. 
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able,  thou|;h  somewhat  exaggerative  ^  Notes  and  Beminiscences 
of  Professional  Life ;"  pubfisned  after  his  death,  took  mucli  the 
same  views  as  Dr.  Marshall,  and  three  elaborate  and  powerfal 
articles  in  The  Times  on  these  two  books  and  their  subjects, 
written  with  infinite  abilitv  and  tact,  had  excited  the  attention  of 
the  nation  greatly,  and  this  was  brought  to  its  operative  point, 
by  one  of  those  deplorable  incidents  out  of  which  not  sel- 
dom comes  immediate  and  great  good ; — ^the  sort  of  event  which 
of  all  others  rouses  the  British  people  and  makes  it  act  aa 
one  man,  and  in  this  case  they  were  fortunately  well  informed, 
before  being  roused.  The  first  of  the  three  articles  in  T%e 
Times  appeared  on  the  2d  of  July  1846,  and  straightway,  as  a 
practical  lecture  often  concludes  by  the  exhibition  of  a  crucial 
and  decisive  experiment,  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month  a  soldier 
died  at  Hounslow,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  punishment 
inflicted  in  the  previous  month.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
flogging  system.  The  idea  of  Frederick  John  White  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  *'  a  brave  fellow,  who  walked  away  whistling,"  and 
was  said  to  be  ^'  gentlemanly,  affable,  and  mild,"  dying  of 
flogging  at  his  very  door,  was  too  much  for  John  Bull, 
ana  one  of  the  things  he  could  stand  no  longer.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief instantly  directed  that  henceforth  fifty  lashes 
should  be  the  maximum.  At  the  time  much  of  this  result 
was  attributed,  in  the  public  prints  and  in  Parliament,  to  the 
effects  of  Dr.  Marshall's  book.  Next  session  of  Parliament 
more  was  done  for  bettering  the  lot  of  the  common  soldiers.* 
Mr.  Fox  Maule  moved  and  carried,  that  in  regiments  of  the 
line  the  period  of  service  should  be  limited  to  ten  years ;  con- 
tinual r^erence  was  made  in  the  debates  to  the  ^^  Miscellany," 
and  its  author  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  completion 
of  those  cardinal  ameliorations.  We  cannot  convey  a  juster  idea 
of  this  homely,  unpretending  volume,  than  in  the  generous  words 
of  a  distinguished  French  puysician  : — 

**  C'est  Toavrage  d'un  homme  poss^ant  parfaitement  la  mati^re, 
ajant  pass^  la  plus  grande  partie  de  sa  vie  k  ^tudier  le  caract^re,  les 
moeurs  et  les  besoins  des  soldats  au  milieu  deaquels  il  vivait  et  aa 
bien-etre  desquels  il  avait  vou^  son  existence.  Ayant  autant  d'^6- 
vation  dans  les  vues  que  d  md^pendaDce  dans  I'esprit,  il  a  aper9U  lea 
d^auts  partout  oil  ils  existaient  et  a  eu  le  courage  de  les  mettre  k  nu 

*  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  canteens  was  abolished  at  this  timey  and 
with  the  very  best  results.  Colonel  Lindsay^  the  able  and  independent  member 
for  Wigan,  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed  mainly  to  the  remoral  of  this 
crying  evil.  His  speech  on  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the  canteen  system,  is  a 
model  of  the  manner  in  which  such  subjects  should  be  handled — clear,  compact, 

convincing.     He  makes  the  following  just,  but  often  overlooked  distinction, 

**  He  believed  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  though  an  habitual  drunkard 
and  an  habitual  drinker  wero  two  different  things,  the  oue  was  as  great  an  ex- 
pense  to  the  country  as  the  other." 
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et  de  lea  signaler.  A  ceux  qui  craindraient  que  le  m^moire  ne  fut 
trop  serieuz  ou  trop  monotone  je  dois  dire  que  la  foule  d'anecdotes 
piqoantes,  de  citations  heureuses  et  opportunes  dont  le  m^nioire  est 
seme,  reposent  et  distraient  agr^ablement  Tesprit  du  lecteur/' 

Dr.  Marshall's  last  publication  on  military  subjects  was 
in  1849,— "  Suggestions  for  the  Advancement  of  Military 
Medical  Literature."  These  were  his  last  words  for  the  service 
he  had  devoted  the  energies  of  a  long  lifetime  to— a  sort  of 
legacy  bequeathed  to  those  who  were  going  forward  in  the 
same  good  work.  He  was  then  labouring  under  a  mortal 
disease,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  terrible  to  which  our  frame 
is  liable — of  its  real  nature  and  only  termination  he  was,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  aware  from  the  first,  and  yet  with  all  this,  we 
never  saw  one  more  cheerful,  never  got  a  kinder  welcome,  and 
more  patience  in  listening  to  what  concerned  only  others.  lie 
used  to  say,  "  This  is  bad,  very  bad,  in  its  own  way  as  bad  as  can 
be,  but  every  thing  else  is  good — my  home  is  happy ;  my  cir- 
cumstances are  good ;  I  always  made  a  little  more  than  I  spent, 
and  it  has  gathered  of  course ;  my  life  has  been  long,  happy, 
busy,  and  I  trust  useful,  and  I  have  had  my  fill  of  it ;  I  have 
Hved  to  see  things  accomplished  which  I  desired,  ardently  longed 
for,  fifty  years  ago,  but  hardly  hoped  ever  to  see.""  With  tnat 
quiet,  rational  courage,  which  was  one  of  his  chief  but  least 
overt  qualities,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience  in  the  midst  of 
intense  suffering,  and  continued  to  enjoy  and  to  use  life  for  its 
best  purposes  to  the  very  last.  Of  religion,  and  especially  of  his 
own  religion,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  much  ;  when 
he  did,  it  was  shortly  and  to  the  purpose,  and  he  made  every  one 
feel  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  him.  His  views  of  God, 
of  sin,  and  of  himself,  and  his  relation  to  his  Maker  and  the 
future,  were  of  the  simplest  and  most  operative  kind.  When  in 
Ceylon,  and  living  much  alone,  away  from  religious  books  and 
ordinances,  and  religious  talk,  and  controversy,  and  quarrel ; 
away  also  from  that  religioaity  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our 
time,  and  is  to  religion  what  hemlock  is  to  parsley — like,  yet  the 
opposite — he  studied  his  New  Testament,  and  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  matter,  made  up  his  mind  for  himself.  Not  that  he  avoided 
religious  conversation,  but  he  seemed  never  to  get  over  the  true 
sacredness  of  anything  connected  with  his  own  personal  religion. 
It  was  a  favourite  expression  of  his,  that  religion  resolved  itself 
into  wonder  and  gratitude — intelligent  wonder;  humble  and 
active  gratitude — ^such  wonder  and  such  gratitude  as  the  New 
Testament  breeds. 

Dr.  Marshall,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  not  what  the 
world  calls  a  genius ;  had  he  been  one,  he  probably  would  not  have 
done  what  he  did.     Yet  he  was  a  man  of  a  truly  original  mind  \ 
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he  had  his  own  way  of  saying  and  doin^  everything ;  he  had 
a  knack  of  taking  things  at  first  hand ;  ne  was  original  in  as 
much  as  he  contnved  to  do  many  things  nobody  else  had  done  : 
a  sort  of  originality  worth  a  good  deal  of  "  original  genius." 
And  like  all  men  of  a  well  mixed,  ample,  and  genial  nature,  be 
was  a  humorist  of  his  own  and  a  very  genuine  kind;  his  short 
stories,  illustrative  of  some  great  principle  in  morals  or  in  practi- 
cal life,  were  admirable  and  endless  in  number ;  if  he  had  not 
been  too  busy  about  more  serious  matters,  he  might  have  filled  a 
volume  with  anecdotes,  every  one  of  them  both  true  and  new, 
and  always  setting  forth  and  pointing  some  vital  truth.  Curi- 
ously enough  it  was  in  this  homely  humour,  that  the  strength 
and  the  consciousness  of  strength,  which  one  might  not  have 
expected  fi*om  his  mild  manner  and  his  spare  and  fragile  frame, 
came  out ;  hb  satire,  his  perfect  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
size  of  those  he  had  in  view,  and  his  sly  intuition  into  the  motives 
and  secret  purposes  of  men,  who  little  thought  they  were  watched 
by  such  an  eye,  was  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  gravely  comic 
bits  of  the  mental  picturesque ;  it  was  like  Mind  looking  up  to 
and  taking  the  measure  of  Body,  and  Body  standing  by  grandly 
unconscious  and  disclosed  ;  and  hence  it  was  that,  though  much 
below  the  average  height,  no  one  felt  as  if  he  were  little — he 
was  any  man's  match.  His  head  and  eye  settled  the  matter ;  he 
had  a  large,  compact,  commanding  brain,  and  an  eye  singularly 
intelligent,  inevitable,  and  calm. 

Dr.  Marshall  died  on  the  5th  May  1851,  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  for  many  vears  lived,  and  b^n,  though  out  of  the  service, 
constantly  occupied  with  some  good  work,  in  keeping  all  his  old 
friends,  and  making  new  and  especially  young  ones,  over  whom 
he  had  a  singular  power ;  he  had  no  children,  but  he  had  the 
love  of  a  father  for  many  a  youth,  and  the  patience  of  a  faUier 
too.  In  his  married  life,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  I  got  what  I 
was  in  search  of  for  forty  years,  and  I  got  this  at  the  very  time 
it  was  best  for  me,  and  I  lound  it  to  be  oetter  and  more^  than  I 
ever  during  these  forty  long  years  had  hoped  for." 

Had  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Marshall  appeared  in  France,  or  in* 
deed  anywhere  else  than  in  Britain,  he  would  have  been  made  a 
Baron  at  the  least.  He  did  not  die  the  less  contented  that  he  waa 
not;  and  we  suppose,  indeed  we  may  be  sure,  that  there  is 
some  wise  though  inscrutable  final  cause  why  our  country  in 
such  cases,  makes  virtue  its  own  and  only  reward. 

Besides  the  publications  we  have  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with  militaiy  statistics  and  hygiene.  Dr.  Marshall  published  a 
history  and  description  of  Ceylon,  which,  after  all  the  numer- 
ous works  on  ^^  the  utmost  Indian  Isle/'  remains  at  once  the 
shortest,  the  fullest,  and  the  best.     He  also  published  on  the 
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cinnamon  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  sketch  of  the  geographical 
distribntion  of  disease,  besides  many  other  occasional  papers,  in  all 
of  which  he  makes  out  something  at  once  new  and  true.  We 
may  sum  up  his  merits  in  the  well  weighed  words  of  Dr.  Craigie, 
"  He  was  tne  first  to  shew  how  the  multiplied  experience  of  the 
medical  ofiicers  of  the  British  Army  at  nome  and  abroad,  by 
methodical  arrangement  and  concentration,  might  be  applied  by 
the  use  of  computation,  to  furnish  exact  and  useful  results  in 
medical  statistics,  medical  topography,  the  geographical  relations 
of  diseases,  medical  hygiene,  and  almost  every  other  branch  of 
military  medicine.  Dr.  Marshall  must  indeed  be  regarded  a^  the 
father  and  founder  of  military  medical  stattetics^  and  of  their  varied 
applications,^'' 

We  had  intended  giving  some  account  of  the  medical  military 
worthies  who  preceded  Dr.  Marshall,  but  we  have  left  ourselves 
no  space,  and  our  readers  little  patience.  Among  them  may 
be  reckoned  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  ;* 
Drs.  Brocklesby,  the  generous  friend  of  Burke  and  Johnson ; 
D.  Monro ;  K.  SomerviUe ;  K.  Jackson,  whose  system  of  arrange- 
ment and  discipline  for  the  medical  department  of  the  army  is 

*  Sir  John  Pjunolb. — This  great  and  good  man  was  truly  what  his  epitaph  in 
Westminster  Abbey  calls  him,  egregiut  %ir — a  man  not  of  the  common  herd,  a  man 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  is  oar  earliest  health-reformer,  tfie  first  who  in  this 
country  turned  his  mind  and  that  of  the  public  to  hyei^ne  as  a  part  of  ciyil 
polity.  In  the  Library  €d  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  there 
were  deposited  by  him  in  1781,  a  year  befoi'e  his  deaUi,  ten  large  folios  of  MSS., 
entitled.  Medical  Annotations,  forming  the  most  remarkable  record  we  have  ever 
Been  of  the  active  intelligence  and  inchistry  of  a  physician  in  the  course  of  an  im- 
mense London  pactice.  Among  other  valuable  matter  these  volumes  contain  a 
<<  Treatise  on  Air,  Gimate,  Diet,  and  Exercise,"  as  subjects  concerning  public  as 
well  as  personal  health,  which  indicates  in  a  ver}'  interesting  manner  the  infantile 
condition  of  this  science  at  that  time,  and  the  author's  singularly  liberal,  sasacious, 
and  practical  opini(ms.  This  treatise  is  continued  from  time  to  time  through  many 
volumes,  and  must  have  been  many  years  in  writing.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  by  the  terms  of  his  ^ift  of  these  MSS.  the  Collese  is  forbidden  ever  to  publish 
any  of  them.  When  a  history  of  vital  statistics  and  hygi^e  is  vrritten,  as  we  trust 
it  may  soon  be,  and  we  know  of  onlv  one  man  who  can  fulfil  this  task,  this 
treatise,  dating  nearly  100  years  back,  will  deserve  its  due,  as  the  herald  of  so 
much  after  good. 

Besides  being,  what  only  one  other  Scotsman,  we  believe,  ever  has  been,  (the  Earl 
of  Morton,)  a  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  his  observations  on  the  diseases  of  the  army,  so 
lamousin  his  day,  with  his  discourse  on  some  late  improvements  in  preserving  the 
health  of  mannersi  may  still  be  read  with  advantage  for  their  accurate  descrip- 
tion, their  humane  spirit,  and  plain  good  sense,  and  stand  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  error,  ignorance,  and  indifTerence  prevalent  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
prtTtfOion  of  disease.  His  greatest  glory  in  his  own  day  is  his  least  now,  his 
epitaph  bearing  on  its  front  £at  he  was  the  man, — 

»  Quern  celcissima  Walliee  Princessa, 

Regina  serenissima, 

Ipsius  denique  Regis  Majestas, 

Modicum  sibi  comprobavit.'' 
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most  valuable  and  judicious,  and  far  in  advance  of  its  date, 
1805 ;  Cheyne ;  Lempriere,  and  Ferguson.  All  these  reformers, 
differing  as  tbev  often  did  in  the  specific  objects  and  expedients 
they  each  had  m  view,  agreed  in  the  great,  but  then  imperfectly 
known  and  recognised  principle,  that  prevention  is  not  only 
better,  but  easier  and  cheaper,  than  cure — that  health  is  more 
manageable  than  disease — and  that  in  military,  as  in  civil  life, 
by  discovering,  and  attending  to  the  laws  by  which  God  regu- 
lates the  course  of  nature,  and  the  health  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures, immense  evils  may  be  prevented  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty, which  evils,  if  once  incurred,  no  skill  and  no  art  could 
countervail : — in  Uie  one  case  nature  in  her  courses  fights  for, 
in  the  other  against  us ; — serious  odds ! 

When  and  now  is  the  world  to  be  cured  of  its  passion  for  the 
game  of  war?  As  to  the  when^  we  may  safely  say  it  is  not  yet 
come.  In  her  voyage  down  the  great  stream,  our  world  has  not 
yet  slid  into  that  spacious  and  blessed  Pacific,  where  birds  of  calm 
sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave.  We  have  no  more  got  this 
length  than  we  have  that  to  which  a  friend  of  the  author  of 
"  Tne  New  Moral  World"  so  eagerly  looked  forward,  when  she 
asked  him — 

**  When  shall  we  arrive  at  that  state  of  pudity, 
When  we  shall  all  walk  about  in  our  native  nudity  V* 
We  fear  we  cannot  yet  dispense  altogether  either  with  our  clothes 
or  oiu"  cartridges.  We  cannot  afford  to  beat  all  our  swords  into 
ploughshares.  But  we  as  firmly  believe  that  we  are  on  our  wav 
to  this,  and  that  the  fighting  peace  men  are  doing  much  good. 
The  idea  of  peace,  as  a  thmg  quite  practicable,  is  gaining  the 
ear  of  the  public,  and  from  thence  it  will  find  its  way  into  its 
brain,  and  down  to  its  heart,  and  thence  out  in  act  by  its  will. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  coming  when,  for  a  great 
trading  nation  like  ours,  supplying  a  world  with  knowledge,  and 
calico,  and  tools,  to  keep  an  immense  army  and  navy,  will  be  as 
manifestly  absurd  and  unbusiness-like  as  it  would  be  for  a  bag- 
man from  Manchester,  or  a  traveller  from  "  The  Row,"  to  make 
his  rounds  among  his  rural  friends,  armed  cajhorpie^  asking 
orders  with  his  circular  in  one  hand,  and  a  Colt's  revolver  in  the 
other.  As  to  the  howy  chiefly  in  three  ways :  firsts  By  the  commer- 
cial principle  of  profit  and  loss,  of  a  heavy  balance  against,  coming 
to  influence  the  transactions  of  nations,  as  it  has  long  done  those 
of  private  and  social  life — free-trade,  mutual  connexion,  and  in- 
tercourse, the  proof,  publicly  brought  out,  that  the  interest  of  the 
body-politic  is  also  that  of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  the  good 
of  the  whole,  that  also  specially  of  each  part — the  adoption,  not 
merely  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  of  a  law  of  nations,  by  the  great 
leading  powers,  and  the  submitting  disputes  regarding  territory, 
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commerce^  and  all  Ihe  questions  arising  out  of  active  multifarious 
trading  among  the  nations,  to  reason  and  fixed  rules,  and  settling 
them  by  the  arbitration  of  intelligent  humane  men,  instead  of 
bj  the  discharge  of  a  park  of  artillery.  Secondlyy  By  the  art 
of  war  being  by  scientific  discovery  so  advanced  in  the  degree 
and  the  immediateness  of  its  destructiveness,  so  likely  utterly 
to  destroy  one  of  the  sides,  or  better  still,  both,  that  it  would 
come  to  be  as  much  in  reality  abolished  among  well-bred,  en- 
lightened nations  as  the  duel  would  be  among  civilized  men,  if 
it  were  certain  that  one  or  both  must  be  extinguished  on  the  spot. 
'^  Satisfaction"  would  not  be  so  often  asked  by  nations  or  indi- 
viduals, and  dissatisfaction  not  so  often  expressed,  were  this 
accomplished.  We  confess  ourselves  believers  in  Mr.  Nasmyth 
and  his  exterminating  mortar,  which  makes  a  hole  in  the  enemy 
**  as  big  as  a  church  door."'  Thirdly^  and  chiefly,  By  nations 
not  only  becoming  shrewder  and  more  truly  aware  of  tneir  own 
interests,  or  such  ^^  dead  shots^^  as  to  make  the  issue  of  any  war 
rapid  and  fatal,  but  most  of  all  by  their  becoming,  in  the  only  true 
sense,  better, — more  under  the  habitual  influence  of  genuine 
virtue,  more  informed  with  the  knowledge,  and  the  fear,  and 
the  love  of  God  and  of  His  laws. 

Since  finishing  this  paper,  we  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  new 
statistical  report  on  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  British 
army,  submitted  on  the  31st  of  March  to  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  presented  the  other  day  to  Parliament.  It  does 
infinite  credit  to  the  energy,  and  accuracy,  and  judgment,  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Tulloch  aim  Dr.  Graham  Balfour,  by  whom 
it  has  been  prepared ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  yet 
obtained  from  that  method  of  research  of  which  Dr.  Marshall 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  originator.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an 
abstract  of  what  is  itself  the  concentrated  essence  of  an  immense 
number  of  voluminous  reports — the  two  valuable  public  servants 
above  mentioned  have  always  heartily  acknowledged  their  obli- 
^tions  to  Dr.  Marshall,  and  they  conclude  their  prefatory  notice 
by  saying, — "  The  death  of  Dr.  Marshall,  inspector-general  of 
hospitals,  has  deprived  us  of  the  valuable  aid  previously  afibrded 
by  that  o£Scer,  m  the  medical  details,  for  which  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  statistics  of  his  profession  so  well  qudified 
nim."  We  shall  make  a  few  random  extracts,  to  shew  how  well 
grounded  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  statement  is,  that  the  common 
soldier  never  was  better  ofi*  than  now.  The  report  begins  with 
enumerating  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  soldier 
since  their  wst  report  in  1841.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
chief  of  these.  During  seven  years  upwards  of  £16,000  have 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  barrack  libraries, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
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new  source  of  occupation,  are  every  year  on  the  increase,  and 
thus  much  of  the  time  formerly  wasted  in  the  canteen,  to  the  injury 
alike  of  health  and  morals,  is  now  devoted  to  reading.  Great  im* 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  and  ventilation 
of  barracks,  and  the  means  of  ablution.  The  good  conduct  pay 
is  found  to  work  excellently.     Prior  to  1837,  the  maximum  of 

f)ay  to  a  private  could  never  exceed  Is.  2d.  per  day  in  the  in- 
iantry.  Is.  5d.  in  the  cavalry,  exclusive  of  beer  money,  even 
after  20  years'  service  and  the  best  character ;  but  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  good  conduct  warrants,  a  soldier  by  the  same  service 
may  now  obtain  Is.  4d.  a-day  in  infantry,  and  Is.  7d.  in  cavalry. 
This  has  greatly  added  to  the  comforts  of  old  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  being  married,  could  only  support  their  families  by  re- 
stricting their  personal  expenditure  to  an  extent  hardly  com- 
Eatible  with  health.  The  evening  meal  of  coffee  or  tea  and 
read,  which  had  been  adopted  by  a  few  corps  in  1837,  is  now 
general,  and  with,  as  might  be  expected,  the  best  results. 
Suicide  in  the  cavalry  is  more  than  double  that  in  the  in&ntiy, 
being  annually  as  5^  in  every  10,000  is  to  2-—.  This  seems 
strange,  as  the  cavalry  is  a  more  popular  service  and  better  paid, 
and  the  men  of  a  higher  class,  and  one  would  think  the 
duties  more  interesting.  The  report  gives  the  conjecture,  that 
this  may  arise  from  so  many  oi  them  being  men  of  broken 
fortunes  who  enlist  when  rendered  destitute  by  extravagance. 
In  the  Foot  Guards  suicide  is  very  rare,  but  the  mortality 
&om  disease  is  very  great  The  deaths  among  them  annually 
per  1000,  are  at  the  rate  of  20.4 ;  in  the  infantry  of  the  line, 
17.9  ;  cavalry,  13.6;  and  in  the  civil  population  of  large  towns, 
11.9.  In  the  household  cavalry  the  mortality  is  still  less :  owing 
to  their  living  better  lives,  and  having  larger  pay  and  more 
comfort,  and  less  exposure  and  better  accommodation,  their 
average  per  1000  is  only  11.1 ;  but  this  result  is  also  materially 
owing  to  a  weeding  proceasy  by  which  those  who  exhibit  traces 
of  constitutional  disease,  or  wno  are  injuring  their  health  and 
bringing  discredit  on  the  corps  by  dissipation,  are  from  time  to 
time  discharged — 216  of  these  matmais  sujeta  having  been  weeded 
out  during  tne  ten  years  to  which  the  report  refers. 

"  Such  a  weeding,"  the  reporters  very  truly  observe,  "  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  both  on  their  moral  and 
physical  condition,  and,  if  practicable,  would  be  of  vast  benefit 
also  in  other  branches  of  the  service."  The  di£Sculty  originates 
in  this,  that  in  the  line  the  rate  of  pay  is  less  than  the  average 
wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  while  m  the  Horse  Guards  it  is 
more. 

Under  the  head  of  fevers,  we  find  this  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  fatality  of  typhus  in  the  troops  of  the  United  Kin^om  ; — 
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in  the  cavalry,  of  those  attacked,  1  in  S\  dies ;  in  the  Foot  Guards, 
1  in  3^ ;  in  the  infantry,  1  in  4 — which  is  quite  as  high  as  the 
tnortalitu  of  the  remittent  or  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  report  on  corporal 
punishments. 

'*  This  description  of  punishment  has  now  become  so  rare,  that  in 
the  Foot  Guards,  only  one  instance  has  occurred  in  every  1000  men 
annually  ;  in  the  Regiments  of  the  Line  the  proportion  was  five  times 
as  great.  The  large  number  of  recruits  in  the  latter,  particularly 
after  their  return  from  foreign  service,  may  be  assigned  as  one  cause 
for  this  difference,  as  also,  their  being  dispersed  over  the  country,  and 
in  many  instances  in  quarters  where  no  facilities  exist  for  imprison- 
ment. The  establishment  of  military  prisons,  to  which  offenders 
may  be  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  of  late  provided  a 
remedy  for  this,  which  will  be  likely  to  render  the  contrast  less 
striking  in  future  years.  The  admissions  in  the  Dragoon  Guards  and 
Dragoons,  are  3  per  thousand  annually,  being  a  mean  between  the 
Foot  Guards  and  Infantry  of  the  Line. 

'^  We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  proportion  during  the 
period  included  in  this  Report  with  that  of  the  previous  seven  years, 
except  for  the  Cavalry,  in  which  will  be  found  a  decrease  in  the 
admissions  from  8  to  3  per  thousand  of  the  mean  strength  annually  ; 
so  rare,  indeed,  is  this  description  of  punishment  in  the  present  day, 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  extinct^  except  as  regards  a  few 
incorrigibles,  who  are,  unfortunately,  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
every  Regiment,  and  who  are  probably  equally  numerous  in  civil 
life.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  gradual  decrease  in  this  de- 
scription of  punishment  among  the  several  classes  of  troops  in  this 
country  for  each  year  since  1837 : — 
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1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
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24 
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5 
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68 

92 
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12 
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3-9 
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2- 
•2 

3-4 
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1*1 

Infimtry  of  the) 
.     Line     .    .    .J 

5-7 

6-9 

5-9 

4-9 

4-6 

4-3    3-8 

4-3 

69 

1-4 

4-8 

<<  This  reduction  in  corporal  punishment  extends  not  merely  to  the 
troops  at  home,  but  to  the  whole  Army,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing Summary,  prepared  from  the  Returns  forwarded  annually  to  the 
Adjutant-Generars  Department  from  every  Regiment  in  Uie  Ser- 
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Y«w». 

EffccUve 

SenteiMMlto 

Corporal 
PanUlnnwik 

1838 

96,907 

988 

10-2 

1839 

103,152 

936 

91 

1840 

112,663 

981 

8-8 

1841 

116,369 

866 

7-4 

1843 

120,313 

881 

78 

1843 

123,452 

700 

5-6 

1844 

125,105 

696 

6-6 

1846 

126,262 

696 

5-5 

1846 

126,691 

519 

4-1 

"  Thus,  instead  of  10  men  in  every  thousand  throughout  the  Army 
having  undergone  corporal  punishment,  as  was  the  case  in  1838,  the 
proportion  in  1846  was  only  4  per  thousand.  And  not  only  hms 
there  heen  this  great  reduction  in  the  frequency,  but  a  corresponding 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  severity  also.  Even  so  late  as 
1832,  the  number  of  lashes  which  might  be  awarded  by  a  General 
Gourt-Martial  was  unlimited,  and  in  1825  it  is  on  record  that  one 
man  was  sentenced  to  1900,  of  which  he  received  1200.  From 
1832  to  1837,  the  maximum  number  of  lashes  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  of  such  Courts  became  gradually  reduced  as  follows : — 
1832.  1833.  1834.  1836.  1836.  1837. 


800 


600 


600 


500 


400 


200 


"  After  1836  no  higher  number  could  be  awarded,  even  by  a 
GreneralCourt-Mardal,  than  200  lashes;  while  a  District Court-Martial 
was  limited  to  150,  and  a  Regimental  one  to  100.  Since  1847  the 
maximum  of  this  description  of  punishment  has  been  limited  to  50 
lashes;  but  the  effect  of  that  restriction  on  the  admissions  into 
hospital  will  fall  to  be  considered  rather  in  a  subsequent  Report  than 
on  the  present  occasion. 

'<  When  this  amelioration  commenced,  grave  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  it  would  give  rise  to  such  relaxation  of  discipline  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  description  of  offences  for 
which  corporal  punishment  had  usually  been  awarded,  and  that 
transportation  and  capital  punishment  would  become  more  frequent ; 
but  never  were  apprehensions  less  warranted  by  the  result,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  Table  prepared  from  the  Adjutant-Grenend's 
Return,  No.  XII.  of  Appendix  : — 

"  In  1838  out  of  96,907  men,  there  were  9*944  Courts-Martial— 
441  general  and  4813  district;  sentenced  to  death  14;  transporta- 
tion 221.  While  in  1846,  out  of  126,591,  there  were  9,212  Courts- 
Martial —  whereof  there  were  200  general  and  3959  district; 
sentenced  to  death  1 ;  transportation  114." 

All  this  has  occurred  without  any  relaxation  of  discipline — the 
army  never  having  been  in  a  more  efficient  state  than  at  present 
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Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism^  exhibiting  a  Syste- 
matic View  of  that  Science.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D., 
LL.D.     Two  vols.     Edinburgh,  1852. 

OuB  readers  may  recollect  that  in  a  late  number  we  noticed 
Dr.  Davidson's  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament."  Mean- 
time the  indefati^ble  author  has  not  been  idle.  He  has  recently 
presented  us  with  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  earliest 
volume,  originally  published  in  1839.  The  edition  before  us  is 
in  two  volumes-^-one  being  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  other  to  the  New.  It  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  popular 
usage,  that  we  call  it  another  edition.  In  every  respect  it  is  a 
new  work — ^not  the  old  one  re-written  and  re-modelled,  but  a 
distinct  and  independent  publication.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  carefully  studied,  in  all  its  various  departments,  with  the 
author^s  characteristic  diligence  and  accuracy.  An  immense 
amount  of  labour  must  have  been  bestowed  on  these  hosts  of 
critical  minutisB.  Criticism,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term, 
refers  to  the  text  itself, — not  to  its  exposition,  but  to  its  history 
and  settlement.  The  subject  in  connexion  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment embraces  a  wide  circle  of  themes,  such  as  these, — the  na- 
ture of  the  language  in  which  the  books  have  been  written — the 
history  of  the  text  printed  and  unprinted,  from  the  second  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  time — the  causes  of  various  readings — 
an  account  of  the  best  manuscripts  with  their  comparative  value 
— a  description  of  the  ancient  versions  and  of  the  quotations  in 
the  early  fathers,  and  their  relative  authority — the  general  theory 
of  criticism  and  its  more  peculiar  canons — with  an  application  of 
the  science  to  the  more  important  passages,  the  readmg  of  which 
has  been  disputed.  These  topics  involve  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
tions, and  demand  no  ordinary  research.  The  volumes  of  Dr. 
Davidson  exhibit  a  laborious  and  conscientious  use  of  all  the 
materials  and  assistance  within  his  reach.  The  various  chapters 
place  before  us  the  results  of  a  calm  and  candid  investigation  of 
many  diflScult  and  controverted  points.  While  the  book  is  a  full 
and  carefttl  digest  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it 
also  contains  tne  independent  judgments  and  reasonings  of  the 
author.  Extraneous  matters  of  mere  literary  and  antiquarian 
curiosity  are  anxiously  excluded,  though  their  introduction  might 
have  relieved  the  dryness  of  some  of  the  details.  We  have  no 
book  in  the  English  language  that  can  be  compared  with  this 
one  in  fulness  and  recency  of  authentic  information,  for  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  record  of  the  present 
state  of  the  science.     Bishop  Marsh  is  now,  to  a  great  extent. 
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antiquated ;  Home  is  multifarious  and  discursive ;  and  Scott 
Porter's  theological  views  have  apparently  modified  some  of  his 
statements  ana  conclusions.  Dr.  Davidson  is  trustworthy — too 
candid  to  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  preconceptions,  and  too 
honest  to  conceal  his  convictions,  as  his  recoraed  changes  of 
opinion  on  several  important  points  plainly  testify.  In  his  efforts 
to  be  lucid,  he  has  fallen  into  a  style  that  is  plain  even  to  bald- 
ness ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  be  brief,  he  has  given  his  curt  de- 
clarations an  air  of  dogmatism.  Had  a  little  flesh  occasionally 
covered  the  "  dry  bones,"  more  interest  would  have  been  thrown 
over  the  various  discussions.  By  means  of  his  "  Criticism," 
"  Hermeneutics,"  and  "  Introduction,'^  Dr.  Davidson  has  done 
good  service  to  Christian  truth,  and  laid  the  Church  under  great 
obligations. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  following  pa^es,  to  give  our  readers 
a  concise  view  of  the  nature,  necessity,  history,  and  design  of 
Biblical  Criticism — stating  the  general  principles  and  results  of 
the  science  with  familiar  illustrations — avoiding,  at  the  same  time, 
technical  terms  and  learned  minutiae,  so  that  general  readers  may 
follow  our  disquisition  with  interest  and  advantage. 

It  is  by  means  of  Scripture  that  the  Divine  Being  has  made 
Himself  known  to  the  world  as  the  Author  of  Redemption.  We 
enter  not  at  present  into  any  vindication  of  the  wisdom  and 
benignity  of  tnis  mode  of  self-revelation.  But  had  we  charged 
ourselves  with  such  a  plea,  we  might  easily  have  illustrated  the 
wisdom  of  God,  in  commissioning  and  selecting  human  de- 
puties to  speak  to  their  fellow-men  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
m  Qualifying  them  for  this  function,  first,  by  pouring  His 
truth  into  tneir  minds,  and  then  by  enabling  them  to  mipart 
these  communicated  thoughts  in  words  of  perfect  adaptation  and 
fidelity.  Jehovah,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  spoke  in  an  audible 
voice  and  amidst  clouds  and  darkness  from  the  summit  of  Sinai. 
But  the  Israelites  felt  the  scene  to  be  so  oppressive  and  intoler- 
able that  thev  shrank  from  a  repetition  of  it.  With  an  earnest 
unanimity,  the  nation  exclaimed,  ^^  Let  not  God  speak  with  ns, 
lest  we  die."  So  far  from  being  offended,  God  approved  their 
request,  and  He  who  knows  our  frame  said  in  reply,  ^'They 
have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken."  ^'  £  will  raise 
up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will 
put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  him."  The  divine  seal  was  thus  solemnly 
placed  upon  instruction  by  means  of  inspiration.  Divinity  in  its 
own  majesty  repulses  and  terrifies;  and  frail  and  paralyzed 
humanity  cannot  sympathize  with  its  mighty  utterances.  But 
the  lessons  which  proceed  from  human  lips,  and  acquire  a  per- 
manent form  from  a  human  pen,  have  special  attractions, — 
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"  Unto  Him  shall  ye  hearken."  In  accordance  with  this  divine 
resolution,  prophets  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  teach 
the  Jewish  people,  and  the  succession  reached  its  point  of  cul- 
mination in  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 

If  therefore  the  Bible  is  divine  truth  conveyed  in  human 
language,  all  its  words  must  be  precious.  Whether  we  hold 
verbal  mspiration  in  its  strictest  sense,  or  simply  maintain  that 
prophets  and  apostles,  while  using  their  own  style  with  conscious 
freedom,  were  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  same  result  presses  upon  us,  that  the  meaning  and  authority 
of  the  revelation  depend  on  the  words  originally  employed  and 
faithfriUy  conveyed  to  us  from  ancient  times.  Honest  inter- 
pretation and  intelligent  faith  imply  a  genuine  and  uncorruvted 
text.  If  some  momentous  vocables  have  been  lost  and  otners 
have  been  interpolated, — if  we  have  not  the  terms  of  the  message 
transmitted  with  substantial  fulness  and  correctness,  perplexity 
and  despair  may  drive  us  to  conjecture,  but  we  dare  not  preface 
any  passage  with  the  conclusive  affirmation, — ^*  Thus  saith  the 
Lora."  There  is  no  foundation  for  our  faith,  unless  we  of  the 
present  day  are  persuaded  that  we  have  Scripture  essentially  as 

1)ure  as  it  was  published  at  first  by  its  various  authors.  A  muti- 
ated  Bible  witn  fragmentar}'  clauses,  and  disfigured  by  numerous 
and  dismal  spaces,  out  of  which  precious  woros  had  dropped  and 
disappeared,  could  neither  entice  us  to  its  study,  nor  command 
us  to  do  it  homage.  Ala^ !  what  melody  could  be  struck  from 
a  harp  with  broken  andfmissing  chords. 

Now,  there  is  here  a  preliminary  question.  If  God  has  given 
a  perfect  revelation  to  the  world,  will  He  not  take  effectual 
means  to  prevent  its  being  injured  in  the  course  of  transmission 
to  distant  ages  f  Will  He  not  secure  to  the  nineteenth  century 
the  very  words  of  David's  psalmody  and  Christ's  sayings  and 
discourses?  Or  are  we  to  be  placed  at  sad  discount  and  disad- 
vantage in  having  to  take  our  Bible  fi^m  the  hands  of  copyists, 
whose  aching  fingers  and  drowsy  eyes  have  produced  serious 
descrepancies  in  tne  sacred  text?  May  it  not  be  anticipated 
that  a  book  miraculously  given,  will  be  miraculously  preserved 
from  error?  And  will  not  its  essence  be  vitiated,  its  purpose 
frustrated,  and  its  heavenly  origin  discredited,  if  it  be  exposed 
to  the  certain  hazards  of  ordinary  literary  productions  ?  Has 
Heaven  deserted  its  own  offspring  and  left  it  like  an  orphan  to  be 
spoiled  in  helpless  exposure  ? 

We  need  not  theorize  when  the  fact  is  so  apparent.  There 
are  numerous  various  readings  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  these  have  been  produced  in  conseauence  of  frecjuent 
transcription.  The  inspired  autographs  have  long  ago  perished, 
and  the  most  ancient  copies  to  which  we  have  access  exhibit 
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many  textual  variations.  No  promise  of  infallibility  was  made  to 
transcribers,  and  no  pledge  that  the  copy  should  be  a  perfiect  re- 
flection of  the  originaJ.  No  special  class  of  pious  and  honest  cali- 
graphists  was  set  apart  to  the  enterprise  of  multiplying  Bibles, 
and  the  Church  had  no  Board  of  Supervision  to  take  cognizance 
of  their  inks  and  parchment,  discover  and  correct  their  various 
blunders,  give  authority  to  their  revised  and  amended  manu- 
scripts, and  throw  such  guaranteed  copies  into  general  circulation. 
The  work  was  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  individual  eflfort.  And 
thus  scholars  put  themselves  to  the  work  of  scribes,  and,  in  the 
pride  and  pedantry  of  learning,  rounded  off  the  harder  termina- 
tions, and  smoothed  the  suspected  solecisms  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men. Critics  with  quill  in  hand  could  not  resist  the  temptaticm 
of  amending  one  gospel  from  another,  or  of  inserting  some  ex- 
planatory terms  in  the  margin,  which  their  successors  innocently 
introduced  into  the  text.  Theologians  opened  out  the  roll  before 
them,  and  dipping  their  reed  into  the  ink-horn,  marked  with  the 
symbols  of  suspicion  some  clauses  that  wore  the  semblance  of 
antagonism  to  their  favourite  creed,  and  he  who  next  copied  their 
manuscripts  felt  himself  warranted  to  omit  the  branaed  words 
altogether.  Heretics  found  that  in  transcription  they  possessed 
a  speedy  and  secret  power  of  proselytism — a  defective  canon 
being  the  best  support  of  a  defective  faith — and  for  their  own 
purposes  they  **  handled  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully."  Men 
not  accustomed  to  the  art  of  copying  might  piously  engage  in 
the  work,  but  with  no  aptitude  for  it,  might  execute  it  in  slovenly 
and  self-satisfied  haste.  The  unpractised  eye  of  an  illiterate 
scribe  might  mistake  one  letter  for  another,  and  even  fix>m  simi- 
larity of  reading,  one  line  for  another,  and  his  scrawl  might  be 
again  abused  by  some  one  as  stupid  as  himself,  to  whom  he  had 
lent  it  for  a  similar  purpose.  And  it  might,  and  did  happen, 
that  the  Codea  from  which  a  copy  was  made,  was  misread, — the 
aense  misunderstood,  and  the  words  wrongly  divided.  Or  if  one 
wrote  while  another  read  to  him,  word  by  word  or  clause  by 
clause,  then  imperfect  hearing,  difference  of  pronunciation,  re- 
fined or  vulgar  accent,  originated  varieties  or  spelling  and  yet 
grosser  faults ;  while  even  the  expert  and  "  ready  writer,***  trusting 
too  much  to  his  memory  and  dexterity,  changed  the  position  of 
words,  added  or  omitted,  and  unconsciously  substituted  syno- 
nymes.  The  history  of  the  English  translation  furnishes  one 
marked  illustration.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  sheets 
of  Dr.  Blayney's  famous  quarto  edition  as  it  was  slowly  passing 
through  the  press.  It  was  thought  to  be  an  immaculate  work, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  no  less  than  half  a  verse  had 
been  omitted  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii.  22).  The  omission  was 
evidently  produced  by  the  uict  that  the  two  parallel  clauses  of 
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the  verse  had  a  similar  ending ;  the  printer^s  eye  was  deceived 
b V  the  double  occurrence  of  the  word  '^  more,"  and  he  omitted 
all  the  intervening  words.  The  text  of  Scripture  has  been  liable 
to  tliese  usual  hazards,  and  such  sources  of  error,  as  those  we 
have  indicated,  were  long  in  operation.  Now,  in  all  this  nothing 
has  befallen  the  Bible  but  what  is  common  to  other  books.  But, 
as  the  Bible  is  distinguished  from  all  other  books  in  its  origin, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  it  not  been  signalized  also  in  its 
literary  progress  from  age  to  aget 

It  may  be  answered,  that  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  Scrip- 
ture should  have  kept  men  from  tampering  with  its  contents. 
If  the  consciousness  tnat  tliey  were  writing  out  the  book  of  God 
had  overshadowed  their  spirit  as  it  ought — if  they  had  felt  that 
every  word  was  sacred,  and  everv  letter  an  integral  part  of  a 
supernatural  record — if  they  could  have  realized,  that  in  copying 
the  Scriptures  for  others,  they  were  standing  to  them  in  God'*s 
stead,  speaking  to  them  in  God's  name,  and  thus  perscmating, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  of  an  earlier  epocn 
— then  surely  that  vast  responsibility  must  have  deterred  the 
unqualified  and  checked  the  presumptuous,  and  thrown  such  an 
honour  and  sacredness  over  tne  wotk  as  should  have  excited  the 
minute  and  skilful  diligence,  and  sharpened  the  pious  and  prayer- 
ful scrupulosity,  of  the  early  churches.  The  function  of  the  scribe 
must  have  felt  itself  hallowed  and  ennobled  by  its  operation  on 
the  Word  of  God,  as  was  the  artistic  genius  of  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  sacred 
vessels  and  furniture. ,  The  exposure  of/Scripture  to  such  danger 
is  therefore  no  argument  against  its  heavenly  nature.  God  gave 
His  oracles  to  the  world  in  a  perfect  state,  and  left;  it  in  charge 
to  men  to  preserve  them  immaculate.  He  works  no  superfluous 
miracles,  but  tests  in  tliis  manner  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  the 
Church.  Physical  life  is  His  gift  too;  but  He  has  cast  no 
mystic  shield  around  it,  to  protect  it  from  accident,  danger,  or 
self-destruction.  It  is  entrusted  to  man  himself  to  preserve  and 
prolong  it,  and  his  abuse  or  neglect  of  this  commission  may  be 
a  very  unworthy  acknowledgment  of  the  gif^,  but  it  is  certainly 
no  argument  against  the  divinity  of  its  origin. 

If,  then,  no  superhuman  care  has  been  taken  of  the  words  and 
letters  of  the  inspired  pages — if  thousands  of  various  readings 
do  exist — b  it  not  a  great  duty  to  strive  to  have  a  text  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the- condition  in  which  its  holy  authors  lefl  itt 
How  can  we  have  faith  in  any  doctrine,  if  there  be  doubts  as  to 
the  very  words  on  which  it  is  based  t  Textual  criticism,  in  this 
view,  takes  precedence  of  evidences  as  well  as  interpretation. 
It  must  be  a  Bible  materially  the  same  as  when  first  published 
that  we  defend,  and  not  the  errors  and  deviations  ot  patristic 
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and  mediaeval  scribes.  The  importance  of  this  work  has  been 
often  overlooked,  and  the  plodding  scrutiny  of  collators  and  edi- 
tors has  been  despised  as  fruitless  and  suspicious  toil  amidst  dusty 
parchments  and  mouldy  MSS.  With  what  pangs  of  terror  and 
indignation  did  not  Owen  attack  Walton,  and  Whitby  assail 
Mill  ?  And  even  where  the  results  of  critical  labour  have  not 
excited  panic  and  dismay,  the  work,  so  far  from  being  hailed 
with  gratitude,  has  too  often  excited  wonder,  tinged  with  satirical 
compassion  for  the  amount  of  misdirected  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  gratefiil  that  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture is  so  perfect.  It  is  in  a  far  better  state  than  that  of  any 
common  book  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  In 
many  classical  authors,  there  are  numerous  passages  so  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  that  conjecture  is  the  only  remedy  for  amending 
them.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  pages  of  -^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Terence,  or  Lucretius,  and  he  will  find  not  only  thousands 
of  different  readings — scarcely  a  line  being  without  one — but 
many  places  in  which  erudite  skill  can  only  guess  at  what  the 
text  might  be.  There  are  sentences  which  nobody  can  construe, 
clauses  of  which  no  one  can  divine  the  meaning,  collocations  of 
words  which  all  the  tact  of  Hermann  could  not  unravel,  and  all 
the  ingenuity  of  Bentley  and  Porson  could  only  interpret  by 
recomposing  the  paragraph. 

And  it  is  the  fidelity  of  collators  which  has  multiplied  the 
various  readings  of  Scripture.  For  exaniple,  the  common  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  based  on  that  of  Opitius,  who  spent  no 
less  than  thirty  years  in  its  preparation.  For  their  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  collated  1418 
MSS.  and  375  printed  documents.  And  since  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Erasmus  in  1516^ 
what  prodigious  pains  and  research  have  been  bestowed  upon  its 
text,  fieza,  Stephens,  Usher,  and  Fell  led  the  way.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  thirty  years'  toil  of  Mill — ^toil  only  concluded  fourteen 
days  before  his  death.  The  task  of  his  life  was  done,  and  the  ser- 
vant was  released.  In  Kuster^s  edition  of  Mill  are  supplied  the 
readings  of  12  additional  MSS.  The  pious  labours  of  Bengel  pre- 
ceded those  of  Wetstein,  who  collated  upwards  of  sixty  MSS.,  and 
has  appended  to  his  text  more  than  a  million  of  quoted  authori- 
ties. The  30,000  various  readings  of  Mill  were  in  this  way  con- 
siderably augmented.  Griesbach  collated  some  hundreds  of 
MSS.,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles.  The  readings  may  now  amount  to  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand.  For  not  only  have  all  the  differences  in 
all  the  MSS.  been  carefully  compared  and  acciu*ately  jotted 
down,  but  the  old  versions,  such  as  the  Syriac,  Latin,  and 
Gothic,  have   been  ransacked,  and   their  supposed  variations 
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added  to  the  lists,  nay,  the  quotations  found  in  the  Fathers  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal,  and  all  their  discrepancies  and 

Eiculiarities  seized  on  and  subjoined  to  the  formidable  catalogue, 
et  our  readers  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  nume- 
rous sources  of  variation  on  the  part  of  the  copyists ;  let  them 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  old  versions  might  not 
always  make  a  skilfnl  and  accurate  translation,  and  that  it  is 
often  matter  of  mere  conjecture  as  to  what  they  saw  in  the 
Greek  MSS. ;  let  them  farther  recollect  that  the  Fathers  quoted 
generally  from  memoiy,  sometimes  interposing  a  brief  para- 
phrase, inserting  an  expository  parenthesis,  adding  a  plainer 
synonyme,  and  often  quoting  the  same  verse  in  different  ways, 
and  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  various  readings  should 
form  so  huge  a  list.  The  collation  of  three  or  four  classic  MSS. 
gives  nearly  as  many  readings  for  a  single  author,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  so  many  MSS.,  of  all  ages  and  countries ;  so 
many  versions,  themselves  needing  revision ;  and  so  many  quo- 
tations made  freely,  and  with  no  attempt  at  verbal  accuracy, — 
^ould  not  have  quadrupled  the  number  already  discovered. 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  modem  light.  Let  it  be  the  Bible  in 
o«fr  own  authorized  version  which  is  under  critical  investigation, 
aitd  let  the  first  edition  of  it  under  King  James  be  reckoned  the 
st^dard.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  variations 
of  spelling  must  be  reckoned  by  myriads,  every  clause  affording 
an  example ;  and  that  the  actual  misprints  in  the  various  editions 
would  amount  to  many  thousands.  And  if  quotations  of  Scrip- 
ture printed  in  sermons  and  famous  books  of  theology  were  also 
compared,  and  the  differences  noted  down,  the  roll  of  various 
readings  would  swell  to  a  bulk  beyond  calculation.  And  then 
if  peculiar  idioms  in  the  Gaelic  and  other  tongues  were  to  be 
regarded  as  proo&  that  the  translators  read  accordingly  in  the 
original  copy  from  which  they  made  their  versions,  who  could 
put  into  figures  the  swarms  of  multiplied  readings  t  Now  if, 
instead  of  being  printed,  and  the  errors  of  the  press  corrected  by 
the  apparatus  of  proofs  and  revises,  and  compared  with  one 
another  for  these  two  hundred  years,  our  copies  of  the  English 
Bible  had  been  all  written  out,  either  by  some  men  who  had 
leisure,  or  by  others  who  made  copying  their  craft  and  occu- 
pation— each  scribe,  whether  amateur  or  professional  artist,  taking 
whatever  copy  he  could  most  readily  lay  hold  of;  what  must 
have  been  by  this  time  the  register  of  various  readings,  if  some 
hundreds  of  these  English  MSS.  were  to  be  collated,  and  ver- 
sions and  quotations  were  forced  to  add  their  prolific  results? 
A  volume  as  large  as  Scripture  itself  could  not  contain  the 
muster.  In  like  manner,  the  number  of  copies  possessed  at  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  by  several  millions  of  Christians 
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must  have  been  very  great :  probaUj  a  hmidrad  duMusod  i 
of  the  whole  or  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  were  in  circula- 
tion in  families  ana  in  churches.  Transcription  must  therefore 
have  been  very  often  repeated,  and  not  only  so,  but  firom  the 
nature  of  things,  fewest  copies  would  be  taken  from  the  veritable 
auto^aphs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  More  copies  would 
be  taken  from  the  second  transcription  than  the  first,  and  from 
the  third  than  the  second,  because  the  facilities  for  transcriptk>n 
increased  with  the  dispersion  of  manuscripts  already  made ;  so 
that  by  the  time  specified,  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities  might  have  been  written  oS  from  a 
roll  which  was  itself  a  fiftieth  transcription  in  succession  from 
the  first  date  and  publication  of  the  gospel  or  epistle.  That  in 
all  this  multiplying  and  copying  error  should  be  found,  who  can 
wonder  t  In  a  quarto  pulpit  bible  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
one  clause  reads,  ^^  who  makes"  (not  his  sun,  but)  ^'  his  eon  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good."  And  in  a  metrical  psabn 
book — from  the  Queen's  printers  in  Edinburgh — runs  the  line, 
"  I  said  that  ye  are  goods^  (gpds.)  In  an  edition  of  the  Queen*s 
printers  in  London,  1843,  (Eph.  i.  9,)  occur  the  letters  "  orfoorf" 
for  "  good."  If  such  mistakes  happen,  with  all  the  careful  read- 
ings and  corrections  of  modern  printing-houses,  what  might  not 
be  expected  among  the  ancient  scribes  t  We  repeat  it,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  various  readmgs  are  not 
p'eatly  more  numerous  than  they  really  are.  It  seems  as  if 
Frovidence  had  studiously  kept  them  down  to  their  present 
amount. 

And  the  faith  of  no  one  needs  to  be  stumbled.  The  great 
majority  of  these  discrepancies  refer  to  orthography  and  the  order 
of  words — whether  it  should  be  Jesus  Christ  or  Christ  Jesus ; 
whether  a  particle  should  be  here  or  there  in  a  clause ;  whether 
some  noun  should  have  its  masculine  or  neuter  form ;  whether 
&  or  fccu  is  the  genuine  term,  or  whether  a  personal  pronoun, 
plainly  implied  in  the  syntax,  should  be  inserted  or  deleted. 
We  have  opened  a  page  of  TischendorTs  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  at  random,  p.  82,  containing  a  portion  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Mark ;  and  nere  are  the  variations,  which  we 
record  in  plain  English.  V.  7,  instead  of  "  mightier  than  I,**  one 
MS.  has  "  the  mighty  one ;"  a  plain  blunder  of  the  Alexan- 
drian copyist.  Instead  of  "  after  me,"  one  codex  simply  reads 
"  aft»r,"  "  me"  being  implied,  and  its  omission  being  a  piece  of 
obvious  stupidity.  Another  MS.  has  omitted  the  Greelk  word 
for  "  stooping  clown ;"  the  error  of  a  hurried  or  slovenly  tran- 
scriber. It  is  very  plain  that  such  readings  are  and  can  be  of 
no  authority,  for  they  have  no  support.  They  are  the  result  of 
evident  negligence ;  but  yot  they  are  as  carefully  noted  as  if 
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they  had  been  supported  by  preponderant  authority,  with  a 
host  of  MSS.  ana  versions  in  their  favour.  Therefore  if  all 
those  various  readings  which  have  really  no  support  at  all 
were  discarded,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  list  would  oe  at  once 
expunsed,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  remaining  tenth — what- 
ever the  evidence  for  and  against  them,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  utter  insiguificanoe.  The  sense  is  not  materially  affected 
by  the  critical  result,  so  that  after  such  inevitable  deductions, 
only  a  few  remain  of  primary  importance,  and  sometimes  these 
are  supported  by  authority  so  nicelv  balanced,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  After  all,  then,  the 
text  of  Scripture  is  in  a  state  that  warrants  us  in  placing  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  revelation  which  it  contains.  The  text  of  no 
ancient  author  has  undergone  scrutiny  and  revision  so  careful 
and  prolonged,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  we 
have  the  Bible  virtually  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  originally 
ftimished  to  us.  The  spots  in  the  sun  do  not  darken  his  lustre, 
and  these  minor  discrepancies — the  unavoidable  results  of  human 
infirmify— -do  not  detract  from  the  perfection  and  authority  of 
the  oracles  of  God. 

The  received  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  published  at  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  in  1705,  and 
often  revised  and  reprinted,  as  by  Judah  d'Allemand,  London, 
1822,  and  by  Hahn,  Leipsic,  1832.  To  the  Jews  must  be  given 
the  credit  of  having  kept  their  Scriptures  better  than  the  (Chris- 
tians have  kept  theirs.  Their  critical  accuracy  has  been  excited 
and  aided  by  their  superstitions  and  their  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions. The  divines  who  found  so  much  meaning  wrapt  up  m  the 
mere  form  or  accidental  position  of  a  letter,  were  likely  to  regard 
such  sources  of  theology  with  peculiar  veneration.  The  aumors 
of  the  Masora,  in  the  sixth  century,  while  they  laboured  with 
incredible  diligence,  enlarged,  indeed,  the  critical  stores  of  their 
Talmudic  predecessors,  and  took  notice  of  many  various  readings, 
but  they  meddled  not  with  the  text.  They  originated,  however, 
the  machinery  of  B?ri  and  K'thib.  When  a  word  in  the  text  was 
suspicious  or  wrong,  they  indicated  in  the  margin  how  it  ought 
to  be  read,  (K'ri,)  and  in  this  way  they  have  given  us  numerous 
emendations  of  spelling,  grammar,  exegesis,  and  euphemism. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  now  almost  no  means  of 
knowing  what  the  pre-Masoretic  text  was.  Only  we  may  safely 
conjecture  that  the  Masora  was  a  faithful  attempt  to  restore  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  their  origind  verbal  purity — an  attempt, 
guided  by  the  records  of  a  tradition  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  unusual  fondness  of  a  people  for  its  ancient  and  only  litera- 
ture, and  by  the  attachment  ot  a  Church  to  its  **  lively"  oracles. 
The  puerility  of  so  much  in  the  Masoretic  collection  must  not 
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blind  us  to  its  great  value,  for  the  laborious  trifling  of  these 
hoary  sages  has  left  among  the  rubbish  some  particles  of  the 
true  ore,  and  the  mass  has  been  well  sifted  and  washed  by  the 
keen  and  patient  labour  of  Bomberg,  Buxtorf,  and  Jacob  Ben 
Chayim.  The  toil  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  has  not  been 
without  its  value  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature,  though 
the  result  has  been  sadly  damaged  by  their  defective  theory  of  cri- 
ticism and  their  want  of  a  just  discrimination.  We  might  shew 
the  value  of  correct  criticism  by  one  or  two  examples  did  our 
space  sufSce.  But  we  only  notice  Isaiah  ix.  3.  Our  version 
reads  thus,  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  ixot  increased 
the  joy  :  they  joy  before  thee,"  &c.  The  sense  is  contradictory, 
and  the  fault  is  that  of  some  old  scribe  who  apparently  copied 
from  dictation.  The  Hebrew  adverb  signifying  "  not^  has  the 
same  sound  as  the  pronoun  meaning  "  to  it,"  £ough  the  words 
are  differently  spelled.  The  error  is  thus  very  easily  accounted 
for,  and  the  correct  i*eading  is,  ^^  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation, 
and  to  it  increased  the  joy:  they  joy  before  thee.**'  It  is  a 
blunder  somewhat  akin  to  tnat  which  might  be  committed  by  an 
English  clerk,  if,  writing  off*  as  another  read,  he  confounded, 
from  haste  and  similarity  of  sound,  the  verb  "  knotif*  with  ^^noy^ 
— the  monosyllable  of  negation. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  Jews  have,  in  at  least  two 
places,  and  from  anti-Messianic  prejudice,  tampered  with  their 
Scriptures.     But  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  charge.     The  first 

Sissage  alleged  is  Psalm  xvi.  10, — *'  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
oly  One  to  see  corruption."*"  The  Hebrew  text  now  reads, 
"  thy  holy  ones,''  as  if,  by  a  plural  form,  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  destroy  a  pointed  and  personal  reference  to  Jesus. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  plural  is  in  reality  the  better 
reading,  and  that  it  gives  an  intensity  of  meaning  to  the  adjective, 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Latin  phrase, — filius  delicicB  matns  suae. 
The  other  passage  is  Psalm  xxii.  16,  and  in  the  clause  rendered 
in  our  version — "  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.*"  The 
Hebrew  does  not  well  warrant  such  a  version,  and  it  is  argued 
that  the  Jews  have  purposely  spoiled  an  allusion  to  that  cross 
which  was  to  them  "  a  stumbling-block."  But  again  must  we 
vindicate  the  ancient  guardians  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word  can  only  be  translated  "  they  have  pierced"  by  either 
changing  its  termination  or  adding  to  its  letters.  It  means  lite- 
rally "  like  a  lion ;'"  and  this  form  of  the  word  having  almost 
the  whole  weight  of  the  MSS.  in  its  favour,  appears  to  be  the 
genuine  reading.  In  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  one  class  of  animals,  and  in  the  last  clause  there  is  refer- 
ence to  another.     The  real  translation  therefore  is, — 
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^'  Dogs  have  compassed  me. 
The  assembly  of  the  wicked  has  clasped  me, 
They  have  clasped  lion-like  my  hands  and  my  feet." 

The  dog  and  lion  are  again  introduced  as  the  emblems  of  pol- 
Intion  and  ferocity  in  the  20th  and  21st  vei'ses. 

Little  assistance  can  be  got  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment fix)m  the  TargumS  or  the  Septuagint,  because  the  text  of 
these  versions  is  itself  in  a  deplorable  state.  What  is  now 
wanted  for  this  sphere  of  labour  is  a  scholar  of  sound  learning 
and  practised  Hebrew  scholarship,  who  should  undertake  a  revi- 
sion, upon  principles  of  acknowledged  stability  and  scientific 
application.  The  former  days  of  critical  conjecture  are  happily 
over.  Houbigant  even  attempted  in  twj>  large  quarto  volumes 
to  reduce  such  guess-work  to  the  precisido  and  elevate  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  science.  Every  one  must  have  remarked  in  the  ele- 
gant pages  of  Bishop  Lowth,  how  he  is  ever  tampering  with  the 
text,  and  ever  suggesting  emendations  without  warrant,  and 
even  without  necessity,  as  the  deeper  grammatical  skill  of  sub- 
seouent  expositors  has  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

We  now  look  back  with  wonder  at  the  former  struggles  of 
Hebrew  critics.  The  time  was  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  held 
to  be  immaculate  in  every  consonant,  vowel,  and  accent.  But 
the  Popish  divines,  in  hopes  of  exalting  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
assailed  it  with  more  fierceness  than  skill,  and  this  eflTort  of  Bel- 
larmine,  Canus,  Huntley,  Morinus,  and  Father  Simon,  roused 
the  polemical  prejudices  of  the  Protestant  scholars,  so  that  they 
fought  for  the  uniform  verbal  integrity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
— a  chimera  which  the  comparison  of  a  few  MSS.  might  at  once 
have  exposed.  Neither  party  had  the  spirit  of  genuine  criticism  ; 
the  Catholic  assailants  were  prompted  by  an  unworthy  motive, 
and  their  Protestant  antagonists  fanatically  defended  an  unten- 
able position.  When  even  the  Protestant  Ludovicus  Cap- 
pellus  so  plainly  proved  that  readings  varied  in  hosts  of  places, 
and  that  the  apparatus  of  vowel-points  and  accents  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  the  Reformed  Churches  knew  no 
bounds  of  indignation  and  alarm.  They  tried  to  suppress  his 
Critica  Sacra^  and  for  ten  years  succeeded.  Neither  at  Geneva, 
Sedan,  or  Leyden,  was  the  book  suffered  to  be  printed.  Both 
the  Buxtorfs  and  Glassius  entered  hotly  into  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  the  Swiss  churches,  in  their  panic  and  folly,  created 
a  new  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  enacted  a  statute  that  no  one 
should  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  who  should  not  solemnly 
and  publicly  declare  that  the  Hebrew  text,  as  then  printed,  was 
in  every  letter  and  point  divine  and  entire.  They  denied  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  but  they  hugged  an  opposite  delusion 
— the  infallibility  of  the  text.     The  first  was  a  dogma  which 
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they  denounced  from  reason,  scripture,  and  early  church-hiatory ; 
the  last  was  a  romance,  which  it  needed  neither  faith  nor  argu- 
ment to  dispel — ^for  good  sight  and  a  few  Hebrew  codicee  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  received  text  of  the  New  Testament  originated  in  the 
self-lauded  speculation  of  a  family  of  tradesmen.  The  first 
Elzevir  edition  appeared  in  1624,  at  Leyden,  and  the  aeoond| 
which  was  publisned  in  1633,  has  in  the  preface  to  the  reader 
those  words,  texium  ergo  habes  nimc  ab  onmibua  receptumy — 
^^  you  have  here  a  text  now  received  by  all."  This  ciaafie,  at 
first  only  a  printer^s  puff,  has  verified  its  own  prophetic  truth, 
for  the  Elzevirian  text  has  become  the  Uxtua  receptua  of  Pro- 
testant Christendom.  This  text  rested  on  Beza's  edition,*  and 
Stephens'  third,  which  itself  was  based  on  the  fifth  of 
Erasmus,  and  that  scholar  followed  to  a  great  extent  in  his 
fourth  and  fifth  editions  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott.  Such  is  the  accidental  lineage  of  the  common  text  of 
the  New  Testament  Was  it  not  a  Kind  and  wise  Providence 
which  secured  that  the  few  MSB.  used  by  these  printers  and 
editors  should  contain  a  text  so  good — so  fair  a  copy  of  the  gos- 
pels and  epistles  of  the  Apostolic  ages  ?  There  was  no  systema- 
tic arrangement  or  learned  consultation.  The  editors  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  had  but  a  few  MSS.  from  Rome,  and  these  apparently 
of  modern  date,  for  the  copy  which  they  printed  in  1517. 
Erasmus  had  but  five  MSS.  for  his  first  edition  of  1516,  and 
actually  himself  translated  into  Greek  the  last  six  verses  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Robert  Stephens  for  his  first  edition  had  sixteen 
MSS.,  out  he  followed  their  authority  only  in  37  instances, 
though  he  differed  from  the  Complutensian  in  581  places.  Besa 
had  some  new  MSS.  and  other  documentary  assistance,  though 
he  did  not  use  them  with  critical  accuracy  or  completeness. 
Thus  out  of  these  careless  and  undesigned  sources  was  the  re- 
ceived text  extracted  by  the  hardihood  and  trick  of  the  Elzevirs. 
To  enumerate  the  various  editions  which  have  been  printed 
would  be  of  little  interest.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  amidst  all 
that  has  been  done  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— amidst  this  great  accumulation  of  various  readings,  only 
a  few  important  passages  have  either  a  doubt  thrown  over  them 
or  are  matter  of  aebate,  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  uninjured 
by  the  result.  Though  the  famous  dispute  about  the  passage 
in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  concerning  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  be 
now  regarded  as  settled — the  clauses  being  found  in  no  ancient 

*  The  Greek  text  from  which  our  English  version  is  taken  is  chiefl/^Almost 
wholly— that  of  Beza*s  tliird  edition  of  1589. 
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Greek  MS.  or  version,  not  even  in  the  Vulgate  before  the 
eighth  century — no  Greek  or  Latin  father  having  Quoted  them 
even  in  their  formal  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
words  as  they  appear  being  apparently  a  slovenly  translation 
from  the  Latin  version — though  such  is  the  case,  still  the 
existence  of  the  Trinity  remains  a  distinctive  and  imperishable 
tenet  of  New  Testament  revelation.*  Though  the  doxology  to 
the  Lord's  prayer,  as  found  in  Matthew  vi.  13,  may  not  nave 
originally  belonged  to  it,  such  sentiments  of  homage  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Christian  supplication.  The  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  is  not  impugned,  whether  we  read  in  Acts  xz. 
28,  "  the  Church  of  God,"  or  as  we  ou^ht  probably  to  read, 
**  the  Church  of  the  Lord"  (Christ)  "  which  ne  has  purchased 
with  his  own  blood."  The  Godhead  of  the  Saviour  remains 
paramount  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  whether  we  read,  ^^  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  or  perhaps  according  to  the  weight  of 
authority,  "  who  was  manifest," — God  being  the  nearest  ante- 
cedent. Though  the  words  in  Acts  viii.  37,  containing  the 
reply  of  Philip  to  die  Eunuch  when  he  asked  to  be  baptized, 
^*  if  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest,"  are  now 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  an  interpolation,  we  should  refuse 
nevertheless  to  admit  an  adult  to  baptism,  save  on  the  personal 
profession  of  his  faith.  But  yet  wliile  such  are  the  ultimate 
fiicts  in  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  we  can- 
not but  rejoice  in  every  effort  to  give  us  the  ivsissima  verba  of 
evangelists  and  apostles.  The  smallest  particles  are  often  the 
means  of  exhibiting  peculiar  beauties  and  emphasis  in  the  pro- 
cess of  inspired  thought  or  narration,  as  the  smallest  lines  of  the 
£bu^  give  it  a  meaning  and  expression  which  the  larger  features 
by  themselves  cannot  impart. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  auxiliaries  of  criticism — 
manuscripts^  versions^  and  early  quotations.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies,  however,  in  the  application  and  practical  treatment  of  these 
elements  of  judgment  The  theory  is  plain,  but  the  art  is 
one  of  peculiar  and  intricate  delicacy.  Ttie  illustrations  in  our 
subsequent  remarks  are  confined  principally  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

For  the  correction  of  the  text  there  exist  hundreds  of  MSS., 
few  of  them  containing  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
many  of  them  Lectionaries,  that  is,  divided  so  as  to  be  used  in  the 
church-service.  Some  of  these  codices  reach  back  at  least  to  the 
fifth  century.     It  is  a  proof  of  their  great  age,  that  some  of  them 


*  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  the  last  who  has  said  anything  in  farour  of  the  passage. 
But  his  vindication  is  merely  a  piece  of  feeble  ingenuity,— designed  at  the  same 
time  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Latin  or  Romish  Church. 
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had  been  written  over  with  more  modem  literary  works,  but 
chemical  ingenuity  has  contrived  to  remove  the  last  penman- 
ship)  and  leave  the  original  writing  to  be  deciphered.  In  esti- 
mating the  authority  of  MSS.,  it  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
mere  number  is  of  little  weight.  Twenty  MSS.  may  have  no 
more  weight  than  one,  as  the  whole  score  may  have  been  copied 
fix>m  one  another,  or  may  have  come  from  a  common  source. 
Again  the  age  of  a  MS.  is  always  an  element  of  value,  because 
the  less  seldom  a  MS.  has  been  transcribed,  the  less  likelihood 
is  there  that  errors  have  crept  into  the  text :  whereas,  during 
every  process  of  transcription,  defective  vision,  momentary  in- 
attention, or  accidental  mistake,  may  introduce  variations.  At 
the  same  time  mere  age  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion,  for  a  MS. 
of  the  ninth  century  may  have  been  copied  from  one  of  the 
third,  and  is  therefore  really  older  in  its  reading  than  one  of  the 
sixth  century,  taken  from  one  of  the  fourth.  There  are  many 
means  of  determining  the  age  of  a  codex  from  the  material 
on  which  it  is  written,  the  torm  and  size  of  the  letters,  the 
colour  of  the  ink,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lines  called  stichoi^ 
and  the  employment  or  omission  of  the  signs  of  interpunction, 
and  other  apparatus  of  more  modem  Greek.  A  MS.  on  parch- 
ment without  separation  of  words,  written  in  ancient  characters, 
and  devoid  of  accents,  points,  and  ecclesiastical  notations, 
may  be  safely  assigned  to  a  high  antiquity.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  the  age  of  a  MS. ;  its  country  is  an  additional 
element  of  authority.  The  scribes  of  Alexandria,  elated  with 
the  superiority  of  their  provincial  orthography,  were  in  the  habit 
of  changing  the  spelling  of  the  works  which  they  copied,  and  they 
did  not  limit  such  pe£intic  and  wicked  operations  to  common 
and  classical  authors,  but  they  also  carried  them  into  the  tran- 
scription of  the  sacred  books.  So  that,  while  we  agree  generally 
with  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  in  assigning  a  high  value  to  the 
MSS.  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c., — the  most  ancient  uncial  MSS.,  yet 
we  have  occasional  hesitations  to  go  all  the  length  of  their 
estimate,  because  the  majority  of  these  old  codices  are  traced  to 
Egypt  by  the  forms  of  spelling  employed ;  and  we  sometimes 
think  with  Dr.  Davidson,  that  what  are  called  junior  and  cur- 
sive MSS.,  are  often  nnder-estimated.  Whatever  be  the  faults 
of  Scholz's  edition,  and  they  are  many  and  unpardonable,  we 
think  that  some  of  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  high  authority 
of  several  eastern  MSS.,  have  never  been  fully  represented  or 
met.  For,  first,  those  Byzantine  codices  were  the  work  of  a 
people  who  had  no  pride  in  scholarship,  and  were  under  no 
temptation  to  alter  the  inspired  diction.  May  it  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  their  copies  would  be  taken  in  the  simple  conscienti- 
ousness of  a  good  and  honest   heart?     Again,  these  oriental 
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codices  bad  their  origin  in  the  very  coantries  in  which  the 
epistles  and  two  of  the  gospels  at  least  had  their  earliest  circula- 
tion. Their  agreement,  moreover,  with  the  te/vtus  receptus  is 
also  remarkable,  as  shewing  their  accordance  with  the  codices 
best  known,  and  of  readiest  access  in  Europe.  The  mere  age  of 
these  eastern  and  junior  MSS.  should  not  therefore  operate 
conclusively  to  their  entire'and  uniform  disparagement. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  peculiarities  of  MSS. 
might  lead  to  a  classification — that  the  national  characteristics  of 
the  copyists  are  so  decided  that  MSS.  might  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  regions  where  they  have  been  produced.  A  new 
rule  of  value  would  in  such  a  case  be  established,  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  reading  would  be  determined  not  by  the  number  or 
age  of  MSS.  in  its  favour,  but  by  the  family  to  which  such  codices 
belonged.  Bentley  and  Bengel  suggested  such  an  arrangement, 
and  the  theory  has  been  adopted  and  elaborated  by  Hug,  Gries- 
bach,  and  Scholz.  Griesbach*s  system,  which  created  an  immense 
sensation  on  its  first  publication,  was  assaulted  with  peculiar  viru- 
lence and  abiUty  by  many  distinguished  scholars  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  soon  sank  into  disuse,  nay,  it  was  all  but  abandoned 
by  its  author  himself  before  his  death.  He  divided  MSS.  into 
three  great  recensions — the  Alexandrian,  the  Western,  and  the 
Byzantine — deriving  the  classification  from  alleged  peculiarities 
in  the  MSS.  and  in  the  quotations  of  the  church-fathers  in  the 
respective  countries.  But  considerable  pressure  was  employed 
in  adjudging  the  MSS.  to  the  various  localities,  the  boundaries 
between  the  ideal  kingdoms  were  elastic  and  variable;  some 
codices  defied  all  ethnographical  position,  and  the  system  be- 
came so  confused,  arbitrary,  and  complicated,  as  to  cease  to  be  of 
any  practical  and  permanent  value.  Hug's  hypothesis,  which 
claimed  its  parentage  in  times  so  far  back  as  the  third  century, 
in  the  revision  of  Lucian  in  Syria,  and  of  Hesychius  in  Egypt — 
both  of  them  preceded  by  Origen — has  met  a  similar  fate  with 
that  of  Griesbach.  The  modified  systems  of  Scholz,  Rinck, 
and  others,  need  not  be  mentioned  nor  discussed.  The  sum  of 
the  matter  is,  that  there  appear  to  be  two  distinct  classes  of 
manuscripts — the  Eastern  and  the  Western — the  former  charac- 
terized generally  by  having  such  variations  as  flow  from  common 
infirmity,  and  the  latter  by  such  as  spring  from  wilful  and 
critical  emendation.  Yet  the  balance  is  often  upon  the  whole 
very  equal.  Dr.  Davidson  shews  from  Rinck,  that  from  an  ex- 
ammation  of  the  text  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
cases  where  the  Western  differed  from  the  Eastern  MSS.,  only 
thirteen  readings  not  in  the  Eastern  could  be  safely  preferred. 
Let  ns  earnestly  hope  that  proper  principles  will  guide  the 
future  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  value  of  a  read- 
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ing  will  be  judged  by  other  and  safer  criteria  than  tboae  of  any 
theory,  the  ingenuity,  intricacy,  and  modifications  of  which  d^ 
prive  it  of  all  workable  adaptation  to  enlightened  and  progr^aive 
criticism.  A  new  and  a  true  path  has  at  length  been  opened. 
Tischendorf  has  made  some  progress  in  it ;  and  we  fondly  trust 
that  Tregelles  will  exhibit  a  decided  advance  over  all  his  con- 
temporaries and  predecessors.  Tischendorfs  publication  of 
separate  valuable  codices  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended, 
and  the  amount  of  minute,  wearying,  and  perplexing  labour  with 
chymical  tinctures,  magnifying  glasses,  and  reflected  lights, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Let  fac'similea  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  after  his  example  be  printed  or  lithographed, 
and  then  the  editor  or  commentator  will  be  able  to  derive  hb 
conclusions  in  the  quietness  and  solitude  of  hia  own  study. 
Why  should  every  investigator  be  obliged  for  the  sake  of  colla- 
tion to  bury  himself  for  months  in  the  British  Museum,  or  be 
forced  to  travel  to  Patmos,  Jerusalem,  or  Mount  Athoa,  or  be 
compelled  to  knock  humbly  and  often  at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican, 
till  some  suspicious  cardinal  give  him  a  tardy  admission,  which 
probably  places  him  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Jesuit  secretary 
or  director? 

The  ancient  Versions  are  also  a  source  of  authority  in  the 
correction  of  the  text.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  words 
of  a  version,  we  may  be  able  to  learn  what  was  found  by  the 
translator  in  the  original.  But  such  a  process  is  rather  intri- 
cate, for  the  character  of  the  version  itself  must  be  determined, 
and  the  state  of  its  own  text  ascertained.  If  it  be  a  literal 
translation,  the  reasoning  as  to  the  words  of  the  original  may 
have  some  degree  of  certainty ;  but  if  it  be  a  free  version  like  the 
Targums,  or  a  version  of  a  version  like  so  many  made  from  the 
Septuapint  and  Vulgate,  then  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  derive 
any  assistance  from  it.  If  its  own  text,  like  that  of  the  Seven^, 
be  corrupted  and  uncertain — if  it  should  stand  in  need  of  a  heal- 
ing process  to  be  practised  towards  itself,  then  it  can  scarcely  be 
used  in  the  emenaation  of  the  sacred  page. 

The  ancient  Greek  version  called  the  Septuagint  was  executed 
about  270  years  before  Christ,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  The  style  of  the  earlier  books  has  a  deep  Alex- 
andrian colouring.  The  version  is  plainly  the  work  of  difierent 
hands,  some  of  them  wretchedly  qualified  for  the  important  task, 
as  maybe  seen  in  the  lame  ana  miserable  version  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  Psalms  and  Isaiah.  Modem  criticism  has  discarded  the 
fantastic  fables  about  the  origin  of  this  translation,  such  as  the 
cells  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  in  which  the  seventy-two  translators 
were  daily  caged  up,  and  their  versions  separately  made,  but  yet 
agreeing  with  minute  and  miraculous  identity,  as  if  they  had 
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been  produced  from  stereotype  plates.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Davidson^  that  there  was  a  germ  round  which  the  myth  has  wound 
its  agglomerations.  Hody  and  Fraenkel  exceed  the  limits  of  evi- 
dence in  rejecting  the  whole  as  a  romantic  tale.  The  translation 
originated  under  the  patronage  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  was  made 
by  Alexandrian  Jews,  either  to  satis^  the  wants  of  a  religious 
community,  among  whom  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  might  be 
falling  into  desuetude,  or  to  be  placed  as  a  literary  curiosity  in 
the  famous  royal  library.  Amidst  the  strange  whims  of  literary 
fondness  for  an  admired  production,  must  be  ranked  the  recent 
attempt  of  Mr.  Grinfield  to  vindicate  the  inspiration  and  can- 
onical authority  of  the  Septuagint — an  attempt  which  is  but 
the  renewal  of  an  old  freak  of  Isaac  Yossius.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint  was  very  corrupt  in  the  days  of  Origen,  when  that 
scholar  set  himself  to  the  task  of  revision,  ancT  published  his 
famous  Hexapla,  many  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved 
and  collected.  Even  after  the  labours  of  Ghrabe,  Holmes,  and 
Parsons  among  ourselves,  the  text  of  the  Seventy  is  in  a  wofnl, 
if  not  a  hopeless  state,  and  therefore  cannot  frimish  much  assist- 
ance either  to  the  criticism  or  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  imperfect  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion 
— three  later  Greek  translators — are  of  very  unequal  service  in 
the  same  department. 

The  Peshito-Svriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  exe- 
cuted probably  about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Its  very 
blunders  shew  that  it  was  made  immediately  from  the  Greek 
original,  and  its  venerable  age  and  general  accuracy  make  it  of 
great  value  to  the  critic,  notwithstanding  the  Oriental  peculi- 
arities of  its  style.  The  text  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  version 
cannot  however  be  depended  on  with  all  its  bald  literalities,  for 
it  has  been  greatly  tampered  with. 

The  Vulgate  contains  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  his  revision  of  an  older  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  here  again  the  learned  world  is  under  great  obliga- 
tion to  Tischendor^  who  has  published  the  best  codex  of  this 
ancient  version.  We  need  not  allude  to  other  versions,  but  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying,  that  for  the  restoration  of  the  text, 
the  authority  of  versions  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
from  the  difference  of  language,  and  the  vairing  qualifications 
of  translators,  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  'S/LSS.  It  involves 
an  uncertain  process  of  inference  from  the  words  of  the  version, 
as  to  those  or  the  original  whence  it  was  taken ;  a  process  the 
value  of  which  depends  on  the  fidelity  and  scholarship  of  the 
versionist.  The  critical  use  of  these  old  translations  implies 
accurate  and  extensive  erudition.  He  who  quotes  their  au- 
thority should  most  certainly  be  able  to  read  them  with  pre- 
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cision  and  facility.  It  was  one  defect  in  Mill's  qualification  as 
a  critic  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Oriental  versions,  and 
so  he  fell  into  many  blunders  from  consulting  awkward  Liatio 
translations. 

The  early  Christian  writers  in  their  epistles,  expositions,  and 
treatises  made  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  inspired  oracles.  It 
might  therefore  be  deduced  from  their  quotations  how  they  read 
in  their  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  If  they  had  cited  scrip- 
ture with  professed  accuracy,  we  should  have  come  to  a  direct 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  text  in  each  century,  and  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  those  ancient  writers  flourished.  But 
the  Fathers  often  ouoted  from  memory,  and  they  had  no  con- 
cordances in  those  days  to  assist  them  in  turning  to  the  proofs  or 
passages  which  they  wanted.  In  cases  of  controversy  they  were 
obliged  to  be  accurate,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  tran- 
scribers so  altered  their  Scripture  quotations  as  to  assimilate 
them  to  its  current  text.  They  also  cited  Scripture  often  ac- 
cording to  the  sense,  that  is,  the  sense  which  they  put  upon  the 
verse  or  paragraph  themselves.  It  is  said,  for  example,  in  Matt. 
X.  29,  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground,"  &c.  Origen  sometimes 
quotes  this  passage  correctly,  but  no  less  than  five  times  he  thus 
reads  it,  "  shall  not"  or  "  doth  not  fall  into  the  snare."**  But  is 
not  a  similar  practice  common  among  ourselves  ?  For  example, 
the  following  clauses  are  usually  misquoted  in  sermons  and 
prayers,  and  we  have  marked  the  supplemental  words  in  italics : 

"  Who  can  stay  thy  hand" /rom  working? 
"  The  light  of  thy"  reconciled  "  countenance." 
"  Look  on"  us  in  "  the  face  of  thine  anointed." 
A  walk  and  "  conversation  becoming  the  gospel." 
"  And  our  bodies  washed"  as  *'  with  pure  water." 

Were  we  to  think  of  correcting  the  English  text  by  means  of 
such  quotations,  into  what  a  sea  of  uncertainties  would  we  soon 
be  plunged  I 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  account  which  we  have  given, 
that  the  weight  of  MSS.  is  superior  to  that  of  versions  and 
quotations.  We  cannot  therefore  understand  on  what  prin- 
ciple Dr.  Davidson  has  in  both  his  volumes  placed  versions  first 
in  his  enumeration  of  authorities.  The  division  does  not  apoear 
to  us  to  be  logical.  For  versions  do  not  deserve  the  first  place 
even  on  account  of  age,  as  all  of  them  are  not  older  than  many 
extant  codices.  If  then  a  reading  has  MSS.  in  its  favour,  but 
all  versions  and  quotations  against  it,  the  conclusion  will  usually 
be  dubious,  but  MSS.  and  versions  will  outweigh  quotations, 
and  MSS.  and  quotations  will  preponderate  over  versions. 
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Now,  if  any  reading  has  eqtii-ponderant  aathorities  for  and 
against  it,  is  there  no  collateral  method  left  of  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  judgment?  May  there  not  be  some  few  additional 
evidences,  which,  though  apparently  insignificant  as  the  small 
dust  in  the  balance,  may  yet  exercise  a  slight  but  appreciable 
influence  T  May  there  not  be  something  in  the  style,  form  of 
thought,  or  mode  of  expression,  which  may  afford  an  instinctive 
discovery  of  the  genuine  text?  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
species  of  internal  evidence  may  and  ought  to  have  its  weight 
Were  we  able  to  identify  ourselves  with  an  author,  and  throw 
ourselves  completely  into  the  current  of  his  thought,  impulses, 
and  diction,  then  we  might  be  qualified  to  imagine  what  is  the 
genuine  reading,  in  any  controverted  clause  or  vocable.  But 
so  much  of  this  judgment  is  subjective — so  much  of  it  is  depend- 
ent on  personal  taste,  that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
it  The  recent  discovery  of  an  old  volume  of  Shakespeare  sup- 
plies a  case  in  point  There  are  hundreds  of  passages  in  the 
bard  so  corrupt  as  to  be  obscure  beyond  remedy.  No  possible 
sense  can  be  extracted  from  them,  and  the  critics  have  long  out- 
done one  another  in  the  variety  and  violence  of  their  proposed 
emendations.  But  the  readings  on  the  margin  of  the  recovered 
tome,  solve  these  difficulties  often  in  the  simplest  way,  and  put 
to  shame  the  learned  ingenuity  of  Pope,  Malone,  Warburton, 
Dyce,  and  Collyer.  How  few  of  their  laborious  guesses  have 
been  proved  to  be  lucky  anticipations  I  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  certain  general  canons  which  are  of  some  assistance  in  the 
delicate  attempt  to  weigh  internal  evidence. 

And  first,  it  is  a  law — ^the  authority  and  safety  of  which  every  ^ 
one  will  recognise — ^that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  pre-  / 
ferred  to  the  simpler  reading.  Critics  and  copyists  were  always  L 
tempted  to  make  plain  what  they  could  not  comprehend,  to 
alter  an  idiom  which  they  deemed  harsh  and  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  to  simplify  what  seemed  to  them  a  rare  or  difficult 
form  of  syntax  or  etymology.  Therefore,  of  two  readings,  the 
shorter,  more  difficult  and  idiomatic,  is  probably  the  correct  one ; 
the  longer  and  simpler  being  probably  the  product  of  a  copyist, 
who  slily  insinuated  his  own  opinion  into  the  text,  and  moulded 
it  according  to  his  grammatical  skill.  Again,  that  reading  is  the 
best  which  can  be  proved  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  variations. 
The  genealogy  of  the  conflicting  lections  can  sometimes  be 
traced,  and  that  form  of  the  words  or  clause  from  which  the 
others  have  sprung,  is  authenticated  to  be  the  original  text. 
Mere  conjecture  is  to  be  sternly  discarded.  If  any  one  look 
into  Bowyer^s  "Conjectures,"  he  will  see  what  a  fool  erratic 
erudition  can  make  itself;  and  how  exegetical  predilections,  theo- 
logical leanings,  and  superficial  philology  on  the  part  of  Bar- 
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rinston,  Owen,  Markland,  and  Woide,  have  produced  the  wildest 
and  most  worthless  of  critical  absurdities. 

Thus  liave  we  stated  the  general  theory  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
But  the  great  difficulty,  as  we  have  already  said,  lies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  such  general  laws.  There  are  so  many  elements  oS 
conflict  which  must  be  harmonized,  and  of  intricacy  which  must 
be  unravelled ;  so  many  points  of  evidence  to  be  ascertained,  and 
60  many  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  simple  and  combined  weight 
of  the  various  authorities,  that  it  requires  no  little  patieiice, 
tact,  and  experience  to  arrive  at  a  true  judgment.  Haste  is  to 
be  deprecated,  and  rashness  is  to  be  deplored.  Above  all,  we 
need  an  earnest  faith  in  Scripture,  as  a  grand  preservative 
against  heedlessness  and  temerity.  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
have  been  blamed — we  believe  unjustly — for  theological  bias, 
but  none  of  them  had  a  great  depth  of  pious  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  God,  as  a  volume  truly  inspired.  Matthaei  blended  a 
low  scurrility  with  all  his  critical  efforts.  The  industry  of 
Scholz  was  not  ecjualled  by  his  attention;  and  negligence  in 
such  a  work,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  is  a  want  of  conscientious- 
ness. If  the  critic  felt  that  he  has  to  do  not  with  doctrines,  but 
with  the  very  sources  of  them;  that  his  concern  is  not  with 
evidences  but  with  the  prior  question,  whether  an  alleged  Divine 
document  has  in  it  nothing  but  the  unchanged  Word  of  God ; 
and  that  his  business  lies  not  in  interpretation,  but  in  securing 
for  the  interpreter  that  text  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  judged 
the  fittest  for  the  impartation  of  saving  truth,  surely  there  is  no 
amount  of  labour  which  he  will  spare,  no  sources  of  assistance 
which  he  will  indolently  neglect,  no  form  of  literary  training 
from  which  he  will  timidly  shrink,  but  he  will  work,  collate, 
judge,  and  decide  in  a  spirit  of  manly  and  prayerful  dependence 
on  Him  who  claims  the  book  as  his  own,  and  who  will  not  be 
unmindful  of  any  effort  to  keep  it  as  He  gave  it,  and  preserve  it 
to  the  world  in  its  original  integrity.* 

There  is  no  one  who  has  attempted  to  read  these  aged  maxui- 
scripts,  and  struggled  among  their  shapeless  characters,  retouched 
words,  amended  spelling,  ceaseless  contractions,  and  undivided 
clauses,  who  will  not  rejoice  in  the  wonders,  elegance,  and  accu- 
racy of  modem  printing.  These  rolls  were  dear,  scarce,  and  not 
easily  replaced,  but  printed  books  are  jealously  guarded  in  thmr 
correctness,  are  uniform  in  their  readings,  and  may  be  multi- 
plied by  mjrriads.    It  was  a  sad  mistake  to  imagine  th^t  the 

*  It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  only  poftion  of  the  New  Testament  wfaioh  ooi 
translators  have  marked  as  spurious,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  genuine  bj  iii^» 
putable  authority.  The  passage  is  the  last  half  of  the  23d  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John  ;  and  is  distinguished  in  the  authorized  ver. 
aion  by  being  printed  m  italics,  and  the  first  word  placed  in  brackets. 
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inventor  of  the  art  was  in  leagne  with  the  devil^  for  nothing  has 
so  disturbed  the  kin^rdom  of  darkness  as  the  printing  press. 
Eveiywhere  with  its  nnndreds  of  translations  of  Scriptnre,  ae 
out  of  an  inexhaustible  arsenal^  it  has  assailed  his  empire.  With 
our  modem  paper  so  fair  and  firm,  made  out  of  that  filthy  rag 
which  was  trociden  in  the  wintry  mire  of  our  streets ;  with  our 
ink  so  dark  and  tenacious,  our  binding  so  compact  and  elegant, 
and  our  types  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  size,  we  envy  not 
the  former  days  of  glossy  vellum,  gilt  letters,  illuminated  mar^ 
gms,  bulky  scrolls  and  jewelled  reeds.  We  retain,  indeed,  many 
of  the  old  names  with  our  modem  apparatus.  Our  paper  is  but 
the  old  Egyptian  papyrus  under  a  slight  disguise,  and  our 
volume  has  its  origin  in  the  sheet  which  was  closed  up  by  being 
roUed  or  wrapt  round  a  cylinder.  Our  books  are  protected 
still  by  boards^  but  not  of  the  original  wooden  ana  clumsy 
material,  and  though  the  venders  of  literary  wares  have  no 
longer  their  crazy  stands  upon  the  streets,  yet  they  will  not  part 
witi  the  name  of  stationers.  When  we  speak  of  a  man's  style^ 
we  refer  to  his  diction  and  not  to  the  metallic  graver  with  which 

gmtlemen  of  other  days  scratched  upon  their  tablets.  The 
ible  itself  has  its  name  firom  the  inner  rind  of  a  tree,  of  old 
employed  by  the  scribe.  Book  is  but  the  wood  or  bark  of  the 
beech  with  an  altered  pronunciation;  and  leaves  are  plainly 
taken  from  the  grove  and  converted  into  a  literary  fblfage. 
What  an  honour  when  they  are  connected  with  that  tree,  trie 
"  leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  1"  Like 
every  invention,  our  present  forms  of  publication  once  created 
no  little  dissendon  and  opposition.  That  same  Jack  Cade,  the 
turbulent  representative  of  the  populace,  who  resolved  that 
"  seven  hal^nny  loaves  should  be  sold  for  a  penny,"  and  who 
thoaght  it  a  lamentable  thing  that  ^  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
Iamb  should  be  made  into  parchment,**  thus  accused  Lord  Say, 
— ^'  Thou  hast  corrupted  the  youth  of  our  realm,  by  erecting  a 
grammar-school,  ana  whereas  before,  our  forefathers  had  no 
other  book  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing 
to  be  used,  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.*** 

In  conclusion,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Bible  has  passed  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal. 
English  infidels  of  the  last  century  raised  a  premature  paean 
over  the  discovery  and  publication  of  so  many  various  reaaings. 
They  imagined  that  the  popular  mind  would  be  rudely  and 
thoroughly  shaken,  that  Christianity  would  be  placed  in  im- 
minent peril  of  extinction,  and  that  the  Church  would  be  dis- 

*  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI. 
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persed  and  ashamed  at  the  si^ht  of  the  tattered  shreds  of  its 
Magna  Charta.  But  the  result  has  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and 
the  oracles  of  God  are  found  to  have  been  preserved  in  imma- 
culate integrity.  The  storm  which  shakes  tne  oak  only  loosens 
the  earth  around  its  roots,  and  its  violence  enables  the  tree  to 
strike  its  fibres  deeper  into  the  soil.  So  it  is  that  Scripture  has 
gloriously  surmounted  every  trial.  There  gathers  around  it 
a  dense  "  cloud  of  witnesses,"  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  from  the  slab  and  bas-relie&  of  Senna- 
cherib and  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  Pharaoh ;  from  the 
rolls  of  Chaldee  paraphrasts  and  Syrian  versionists ;  from  the 
cells  and  libraries  of  Monastic  scribes,  and  the  dry  and  dusty 
labours  of  scholars  and  antiquarians.  The  scepticism  of  history 
has  been  silenced  by  the  vivid  re-production  of  the  ancient  and 
eastern  world.  And  if  the  external  annals  of  Israel  be  confirm- 
ed, attestation  is  given  bv  this  same  process  to  that  religious  and 
supernatural  element,  which  so  prominently  characterizes  them. 
Our  present  Bibles  are  undiluted  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Wtile 
the  world  has  suffered  its  boasted  classics  to  be  so  contaminated 
and  blurred,  the  Church  rejoices  over  the  fair  page  of  her  pre- 
cious books,  and  amidst  all  the  variations  presented,  can  put  her 
unwavering  trust  in  the  records  of  the  evangelists,  and  glow 
with  cordial  sympathy  at  the  minstrelsy  of  Isaiah,  believing  that 
the  far  descent  of  these  venerable  treasures  has  neither  altered 
their  character  nor  changed  their  identity.  Those  oracles 
written  amidst  such  strange  diversity  of  time,  place,  and  condi- 
tion,— among  the  sands  and  cliffs  of  Arabia,  the  fields  and  hills 
of  Palestine,  in  the  palace  of  Babylon  and  in  the  dungeons  of 
Rome,  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  unimpaired  fulness  and 
accuracy,  that  we  are  placed  as  advantageously  toward  them  as 
the  generation  which  gazed  upon  that  "  book  of  the  law'*  to 
which  Moses  had  been  adding  chronicles  and  statutes  for  forty 
years,  or  those  crowds  which  hung  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  as  he 
recited  a  parable  on  the  shore  of  the  Galilean  lake,  or  those 
churches  which  received  from  Paul  or  Peter  one  of  their  epistles 
of  warning  or  exposition.  Yes,  the  river  of  life  which  issues  out 
from  beneath  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  may,  as  it  flows 
through  so  many  countries,  sometimes  bear  with  it  the  earthy 
evidences  of  its  chequered  progress,  but  the  great  volume  of  its 
waters  has  neither  been  dimmed  in  its  transparency  nor  bereft 
of  its  healing  virtue. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  By  Harriet 
B.  Stowe.    London,  1853. 

2.  TTie  American  Slave  Code  in  Theory  and  Practice;  its  Dis- 
tinctive Features  shewn  by  its  Statutes^  Judicial  Decisions^ 
and  Illustrative  Facts.  By  William  Goodall.  London, 
1853. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  feel  constrained,  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  of  religion,  of  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
fatnre  progress  ofour  American  brethren  in  the  career  of  temporal 
prosperity  and  moral  dignity  on  which  they  have  entered,  to  return 
to  the  painful  subject  of  chattel-slavery^  as  it  exists,  and  as  it  is 
sanctioned  by  law,  in  America.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  publication  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  to  direct  attention — shortly,  but  if  possible,  empha- 
tically— to  the  phases  of  a  social  evil,  concerning  which  public 
opinion  needs  to  be  enlightened,  so  long  as  manv  millions  of  our 
race  are  deprived,  by  human  law,  of  their  position  and  rights  as 
human  beings.  In  so  doing,  we  are  well  assured  that  many  of 
those  who  are  closely  relatedto  this  malignant  growth  in  Ameri- 
can national  life,  would  willingly  remove  it  without  delay,  if 
they  saw  how  this  could  be  done  safely,  and  without  injuring 
the  interests  which  seem  to  be  intertwined  with  its  roots.  The 
inconvenience  which  accompanies  a  great  social  change  blinds 
men'^s  minds  to  the  facilities  for  its  accomplishment.  An  insti- 
tution on  which  the  worldly  fortune  of  an  influential  part  of  a 
community,  and  even  the  permanence  of  a  great  nation,  is  sup- 
posed to  depend,  is  sure  to  have  arguments,  real  or  apparent, 
enlisted  in  its  service.  The  slave-labour  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  America,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  line  of  defence  which  has  been  followed  by  some  recent 
champions  of  chattel-slaveir  is  formed  chiefly  by  a  comparison 
of  the  happiness — the  comiort  and  contentedness,  of  the  slave 
population,  with  the  supposed  miserable  state  of  the  free 
labouring  classes  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  As  to  the  happiness  of  slaves,  there  is  so  much 
definite  proof  to  the  contrary,*  that  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
advocates  of  slave-labour  themselves  are  convinced  of  it.  We 
do  not  mean,  however,  to  discuss  that  evidence  on  this  occasion. 
As  to  the  free-labour  population  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  may 
say,  we  hope  without  offence,  that  the  comparison  isjust  a  speci- 
men of  that  national  vanity  on  the  part  of  our  Transatlantic 

•  See  especially  adrertiBemeiits  of  runaways— iC^y  to  Uncle  Tom,  pp.  846-368. 
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neighboars,  which,  we  confess,  is  to  be  foand,  more  or  less,  in 
all  countries.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  its  fallacy. 

While  most  persons  are  ashamed  to  manifest  their  self-conceit, 
by  proclaiming  the  superiority  which  they  think  they  possess  as 
indtviduaUy  there  is  no  end  of  their  boasting  respecting  the 
superiority  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  It  seems  as  if, 
unconsciously,  they  wish  to  mingle  their  own  merits  with  those 
of  the  society  of  which  they  are  members, — as  men  invest  their 
money  in  a  joint-stock  company,  to  reap  the  profit  of  the  invest- 
ment.* Nor  is  this  weakness  confined  to  renowned  and  highly 
civilized  nations  :  tribes  of  savages  are  as  much  addicted  to  it  as 
the  most  enlightened  communities.  Not  only  did  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  whom  all  other  people  were  barbarians,  act  on  this 
principle,  but  the  modem  GreenJanders,  standing  four  feet  high, 
mdulge  in  the  same  feeling,  and  regard  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
foreigners,  much  to  be  pitied  in  not  having  a  taste  for  whale's 
blubber.  It  is  thus  that  enlarged  vanity  is  too  often  substituted 
for  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  party  for  the  love  of  truth.  Mean- 
time, uncandid  feelings  and  great  social  evils  are  maintained  by 
the  exchange. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States  are  apt,  on  this  principle, 
to  attribute  to  their  own  wisdom  and  sagacity  a  great  deal  of 
what,  if  tliey  consider  the  matter  calmly,  they  should  ascribe  to 
the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  Uiey  are  placed.  In  the 
immense  territories  over  which  their  banner  floats,  there  is  as 
yet  little  occasion  for  crowding  into  a  narrow  space  great  masses 
of  human  beings,  so  as  to  produce  that  excess  of  labour  over  the 
demand  for  it  which  we  witness  in  old  countries.  As  population 
increases  in  the  east,  the  west  opens  its  forests  and  prairies  to  the 
superfluous  hands  and  mouths,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  unoccupied 
men  in  America  to  find  new  lands  and  habitations  as  it  is  for 
swarms  of  young  bees  to  establish  new  settlements.  This  swarm- 
ing of  the  population  is  at  present  the  cure  for  superabundant  la- 
bour ;  it  hinders,  in  a  great  degree,  any  serious  £ei11  of  wages, 
checks  poverty  in  its  first  stage,  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  the 
degradation  and  crime  to  which  poverty  so  often  leads.  Let  their 
country  be  once  densely  peopled,  and  the  Americans  will  find 
underpaid  workmen  and  workwomen  in  their  towns,  and  labourers 
scantily  remunerated  in  their  fields ;  nay,  wherever  slavery  shall 
be  maintained,  it  will  then  be  impossible  for  free  labourers  and 
artisans  to  exist  at  all. 

But,  even  as  it  is,  some  American  writers  form  their  analogies 


*  Their  reasoning  is  an  unconsoious  application  of  the  logical  principle  de  otmii, 
nd  may  be  expressed  in  the  syllogism — **  The  men  of  Timboktoo  are  wonderfol 
len.    I  am  a  man  of  Timbnktoo  ;  ergo,  /  am  a  wond^rAil  man." 
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in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  which  serves  to  conceal  facts  that  are 
essential  to  the  argument.  They  first  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
most  favourably  situated  portions  of  the  States,  and  their  most 
creditable  aspects ;  then  they  overlook  the  proper  points  of  com- 
parison, ana  turn  to  the  least  favourably  situated  portions  of 
Europe,  and  their  least  creditable  aspects.  By  this  process,  the 
United  States  may  certainly  be  made  to  appear  superior  in  every 
respect  to  every  country  in  Europe;  for  certainly  some  men 
there  are  better  and  wiser  than  many  here.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Boston  is  wealthier  and  more  learned  than  St. 
Kilda  or  Skibbereen.  This  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  propound 
the  fact,  that  the  summer  in  Petersburgh  is  warmer  than  the 
winter  in  Paris,  and  then  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Russia  is 
a  warmer  country  than  France.  We  repeat,  that  persons  of 
other  nations  are  so  much  accustomed  to  argue  thus,  that  it  is 
certainly  not  an  exclusively  American  method ;  but  then,  it  has 
been  so  largely  used  of  late  by  their  newspaper  and  other  writers 
in  controversies  about  slavery,  that  it  seems  not  improper  to 
take  this  occasion  for  pointing  out  a  favourite  popular  fallacy. 

When  Americans  talk  of  English  needlewomen,  Irish  la- 
bourers, the  vice  and  misery  of  our  lower  classes,  the  neglected 
state  of  the  many  parentless  children  in  our  cities,  8ec.,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  at  least  equal  wretchedness  and  vice  is  even 
already  to  be  found  in  some  of  their  own  cities,  under  their  far 
more  favourable  circumstances  for  the  diffusion  of  worldly  suffi- 
ciency. Not  to  speak  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  curse 
of  slavery  has  especially  debased  the  free  poor  population,* 
Boston,  rhiladelphia,  and  New  York  have  lately  been  visited 
by  an  enlightened  and  friendly  French  savant^  Mons.  Ampere,t 
who  is  evidently  quite  disposed  to  do  justice  to  America,  and 
his  reports  concerning  those  cities  contain  descriptions  of  classes 
as  neglected  and  dangerous  to  society  as  those  of  European 
cities.  In  Boston,  he  was  present  at  the  festivities  on  the  occa- 
sion of  opening  a  railway  to  Canada.  "  Everywhere,"  he  says, 
**  is  to  be  read  posted  up,  Beware  of  pickpockets."  J  With  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  religion,  he  quotes  Joseph  Tuckerman,§ 
whose  researches  result  in  the  astounding  fact,  that  in  the  much 
lauded  chief  city  of  New  England,  out  of  12,000  families,  there 
are  5622,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty,  do  not  belong 
to  any  church,  are  not  attached  to  any  religious  congregation.)) 

*  See  Kej/  to  Uncle  Ibwi,  Part  iii.  chap.  10. 

t  **  PromeDade  en  Am^riqae,"  in  the  Betue  dt»  deux  mondet.     185S. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  296. 

§  The  Bdigioui  Principle  and  RemUation  of  the  Afiniitiy  at  large, 
II  See  pp.  689,  590,  for  some  BtarUing  facts  concerning  spiritual  destitution  in 
the  Northern  States. 
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Of  New  York,  he  writes :— «  In  a  city  of  500,000  souls,  like 
New  York,  through  which  thousands  of  emigrants  pass  every 
day,  the  fluctuating,  and  conseauently  dangerous  populatioD, 
necessarily  amounts  to  a  considerable  figui'e.  It  would  recjuire 
a  very  particular  municipal  supervision ;  and  this  supervision 
is  clearly  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  evening,  certain 
quarters  are  infested  by  determined  banditti  called  rowdies^  who 
seem  to  have  a  taste  not  only  for  robbery,  but  for  violence  and 
murder.  The  other  day,  some  of  those  wretches  went  into  the 
house  of  a  Frenchman,  and  murdered  him  from  a  mere  caprice 
of  ferocity."  *  ^'  Crimes  are  increasing  rapidly  in  Connecticut 
and  New  York."t  The  following  is  also  worth  considering  : — 
^'  The  alms-house  which  already  exists,  and  the  work-house  which 
they  are  building,  will  not  be  sufficient.  Women  cannot  m  and 
cultivate  the  lands  of  the  west;  they  must  live  in  towns.  Hence, 
without  speaking  of  the  rest,  ihe  wretchedness  of  the  needlewomen 
of  New  York  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  needlewomen  in 
London.  Here  this  wretchedness  is  aggravated  still  more  by 
the  horror  of  servitude,"  (one  of  the  effects  of  negro  slavery.) 
"  These  poor  girls  would  rather  starve  than  not  sit  down 
at  their  masters^  tables.  The  servants  are  usually  Irishwomen. 
The  needlewomen  earn  only  six  or  eight  sous  a  day,  and  at 
Baltimore  %  sometimes  only  three  sous^''  §  &c.  (For  Philadelphia, 
see  p.  599.) 

This  author  does  not  relate  these  instances  of  distress  and 
crime  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  institutions  of  America, 
or  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States ;  nor 
do  we  quote  them  with  any  such  intention,  but  simply  to  shew 
that  poverty  and  its  consequences  exist  in  America  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  are  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  the 
external  arrangements  of  society  have  often  little  or  no  control. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  evils  produced  by  slavery ; 
they  spring  directly  from,  and  are  fostered  by,  the  institution 
itself.  To  place  American  slaves  upon  the  same  level  as  the 
free  labouring  poor,  or  even  on  a  higner  one,  as  has  been  done, 
indicates  a  strange  perversion  of  judgment  in  those  who  do  so. 
The  American  slaves  are  degraded  by  law.  No  talent,  no  virtue, 
no  exertion  of  their  own,  can  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society, 
nor  even  better  their  condition  more  than  their  masters  choose. 
Nay,  the  more  talent,  virtue,  and  power  of  exertion  they  possess, 
the  more  wretched  they  must  be,  from  the  comparison  of  what 
they  are  with  what  they  might  be  under  an  equitable  govern- 
ment, and  from  a  consciousness  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their 
efforts  to  succeed  in  being  treated  as  rational  beings. 

•  P.  1047.  t  P.  1052. 

X  Baltimore  is  a  slave  town.  §  Vol.  it  p.  155. 
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But  we  warn  Americans  against  believingthat,  as  a  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  labouring  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  degradation  at  all  approaching 
that  of  their  slaves.  As  to  the  domestic  slaves,  who  are  most  favour- 
ably situated,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  compare  with  them  the 
servants,  male  or  female,  who  form  voluntary  engagements  with 
masters  whom  they  may  legally  leave  whenever  they  think  fit — 
whom  they  can  summon  before  magistrates  if  they  consider  they 
have  any  complaint — and  against  whom^  in  any  case  of  alleged 
injustice,  they  are  as  free  to  raise  actions  as  the  first  nobleman 
o^  the  land.  Can  a  slave  leave  his  master  if  he  be  not  properly 
fed  ?  Can  he  invoke  the  protection  of  any  law,  be  he  kicked 
and  cufied  ever  so  much  ?  What  legal  protection  has  the  slave 
girl  ?  As  to  our  artisans  and  tradespeople,  it  is  either  ignor- 
ance, or  something  worse,  to  name  that  sturdy,  independent 
class,  advancing  daily  in  intelligence,  along  with  negroes  working 
without  wages,  subject  to  the  cow-hide,  and  kept  in  brutish  ig- 
norance. ]Nor  will  the  comparison  hold  between  bondsmen  and 
our  peasants.  We  assert  that  the  latter  are  better  fed,  better 
clad,  and  better  housed.*  This  matter  of  fact  may  easily  be 
tested.  We  know  that  slaves  run  away  frequently  in  search  of 
freedom ;  but  we  never  heard  an  instance  of  a  free  labourer  long- 
ing for  slavery.  Let  some  adventurous  slave-dealer  beat  up  for 
recruits  in  this  country,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  the  answer 
of  the  most  wretched  Highland  or  Mayo  peasant  to  a  proposal  to 
become  a  slave,  even  with  superior  food  and  lodging.  If  free 
labour  is  sometimes  underpaid,  this  is  simply,  as  every  one  ought 
to  know,  the  necessary  result  of  the  superabundance  of  labour. 
There  is  no  force  of  law  applied  to  prevent  any  who  cannot  earn 
a  sufficiency  in  one  occupation,  or  in  one  district,  from  choosing 
a  more  profitable  employment,  or  from  migrating  to  where 
labour  is  in  greater  demand.  Good  laws  can  do  no  more  than 
facilitate  to  each  individual — by  protecting  him  in  a  full  liberty  of 
action — the  use  of  all  the  opportunities  which  Providence  may 
place  within  his  reach.  None  but  the  wildest  socialist  can  sup- 
pose it  the  duty  of  rulers  to  provide,  by  direct  means,  labour  and 
remunerative  wages  for  all  the  citizens.  It  is,  indeed,  their  duty 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  education  of  all ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
sane to  expect  a  government  to  supply  capacity  or  will  for  those 
whom  it  assists  in  being  educated  ;  and  difference  in  the  ability 
and  diligence  of  individuals  must  always  occasion  gradations  of 
rajik  and  wealth  in  society.  Poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime,  in 
free  and  enlightened  countries,  depend,  partly  on  outward  circum- 

♦  A  pock  of  corn  a-week  is  the  allowance  of  a  slare,  which  he  most  grind 
himself. 
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stances  which  cannot  be  calculated  at  all,  and  partly  on  the  faalta 
and  deficiencies  of  the  individaal  sufferers.  Thej  can  therefore 
in  general  be  no  more  laid  to  the  charge  of  governments  or  of 
the  higher  classes,  than  tempests  which  destroy  ships,  or  the 
failure  of  crops  which  occasions  famine. 

But  it  is  surely  needless  to  pursue  this  reasoning.  We  should 
hardly  feel  ourselves  bound  to  follow  a  calm,  logical  argument 
with  a  ruffian,  who  should  attempt  to  justify  himself  for  knocking 
his  neighbour  down  with  a  bludgeon,  by  referring  to  the  injuries 
which  people  receive  from  slipping  on  ice,  or  treading  on 
orange-peel, — who  should  maintain  that  a  broken  head  is  a 
broken  nead,  whether  caused  by  accident  or  by  his  cudgel. 

In  the  case  of  slave-labour,  all  the  poverty,  tyranny,  ignorance, 
and  other  evils  which  it  produces,  are  directly  fostered  by  the 
will  of  tlie  Legislature.  But  when  we  look  to  the  state  of  the  free 
labourers  and  poor,  we  cannot  possibly  charge  the  governments 
under  which  they  live  with  any  such  sin  of  commieeion :  their 
poor  are  not  kept  down  purposely  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  a 
favoured  class.  Free  states  have,  indeed,  sometimes  ignorantly 
thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  humbler 
classes,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  by  sins  of  omtesion — by  narrow- 
minded  and  ill-judged  legislation.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  tendency  of  legislation  has  long  been  to  remove  all  impedi- 
ments to  the  social  elevation  of  any  class,  as  much  as  this  can  be 
done  by  laws.  And  we  say  frankly  to  American  advocates  of 
slavery, — point  us  out  weak  places  in  our  social  institutions,  and 
we  will  thank  you ;  we  hope  to  consider  vour  criticisms  with 
calmness  and  candour,  be  they  ever  so  harsh  and  bitter,  and  to 
examine  and  re-examine  our  social  condition,  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  regulate  it  more  nearly  by  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice. 
We  have  given  proofs  that  we  are  in  earnest ;  they  are  contained 
in  the  acts  of  inaividuals,  of  societies,  and  in  our  Statute-books. 
Raikes,  Wilberforce,  Brougham,  Peel,  Chalmers,  Shaftesbury, 
even  O'Connell,  Father  Matthew,  and  Cobden,  in  their  various 
designs  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  have  met  with 
abundant  sympathy  and  sufficient  co-operation  to  carry  thera 
out,  in  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  interested  classes,  and  the 
partial  disagreements  of  friends.  In  fact,  we  have  been  quietly 
removing  one  afler  another  the  mouldering  stones  of  the  ancient 
social  edifice,  gradually  erected  by  our  forefathers,  and  replac- 
ing them  with  solid  new  ones — whether  native  or  imported, 
as  we  have  found  them  suitable  to  strengthen  the  fabric  and 
to  make  it  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  within  the 
precincts  of  the  British  constitution.  Even  on  this  ground,  then, 
we  feel  that  we  have  some  right  to  look  beyond  our  own  political 
boundaries,  and  to  speak  our  minds  honestly  and  unreservedly 
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about  the  qaestions  which  affect  any  portion  of  our  brethren  in 
other  communities  of  the  race. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  that  before  we  do  00  every- 
thing should  be  absolutely  perfect  with  ourselves;  though  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  portion  of  the  American  press,  that 
as  long  as  there  is  ignorance,  vice,  and  poverty  in  any  European 
country,  no  European  ought  to  find  fault  with  what  the  American 
President  terms  "  involuntary  servitude.'*  They  call  it,  "  ex- 
tracting motes  from  our  brothers'  eyes,  with  huge  beams  in  our 
own*"  *  Now,  whether  chattel-slavery  be  a  mere  mote  we  will 
again  consider ;  but,  mote  as  it  is,  it  appears  certainly  to  fill  the 
orbit  of  their  eyes  so  completelv  as  to  prevent  th^r  seeing  the 
plainest  precepts  of  human  justice.  It  even  makes  them  pervert 
the  Bible  itself,  to  justify  their  national  sin,  and  stifle  the  expres- 
sions of  horror  for  the  oppression  and  pity  for  the  oppressed, 
which  are  forced  from  millions  of  Europeans  by  the  faithful 
voice,  recently  heard  from  America  itself,  concerning  the  "  pe- 
culiar institution"  of  the  Southern  States.  Does  our  Lord, 
when  He  condemns  rash  judgment,  also  mean  that  until  we  are 
absolutely  perfect  we  must  not  express  an  opinion  upon  sin  in 
others  ?  If  this  were  true,  where  is  there  a  man,  whose  con- 
science is  in  a  healthy  state,  who  would  undertake  to  become  a 
minister  of  His  Gospel  1  Could  any  man  stand  up  to  declare 
the  will  of  God  to  his  fellow-men,  if  the  condition  for  doing  so 
were  that  he  should  be  following  that  will  himself  in  an  absolutely 
peifect  manner  1  Could  any  Christian  perform  his  plain  duty 
to  his  erring  brother,  in  reproving  him  for  his  sin,  if  he  were 
bound  to  wait  until  .he  himself  should  have  ^^no  sinT"  Nay, 
could  any  man  profess  to  instruct  others,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  have  exhausted  all  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  the 
subject  which  he  intends  to  teach  1  It  is,  therefore,  not  because 
we  consider  ourselves  or  our  British  institutions  perfect  that  we 
proclaim  aloud  that  chattel-slavery,  in  its  own  nature,  ranks  with 
the  most  dreadful  evils  under  the  stm. 

We  call  it  a  fiatianal  sin  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  do 
so  as  long  as  the  majority  of  their  people  do  not  prove  to  the 
world,  by  their  acts,  that  they  regard  it  as  injustice,  and  as  an 
evil  so  enormous  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  to  secure  its 
entire  abolition.  But  most  of  the  anti-slavery  majority  in  the 
Free  States  are  persons  who,  perfectly  conscious  of  the  moral 
wrong  inflicted  upon  many  of  their  fellow-citizens,  are  contented 
to  wink  at  the  injustice  from  motives  of  a  supposed  expediency. 
It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  those  religious 
bodies  who  formerly  inscribed  the  most  manly  denunciationsf 
against  slaveiy  in  their  authorized  formularies,  have,  generally 

♦  "New  Orleans  Picayune,"  January  1,  1853. 
t  Key  to  UneU  Tbm,  pp.  407,  408. 
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speaking,  receded  more  and  more  from  their  original  principles, 
with  the  fallacious  hope  of  conciliating  slave-holders  and  slave- 
dealers,  until  they  now  find  themselves,  even  in  the  Free  States, 
in  a  measure  their  accomplices,  through  the  atrocious  fugitive 
slave-law.  And  the  chief  oenefit  to  be  expected  from  the  recent 
very  numerous  and  influential  expressions  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe  is,  that  they  may  quicken  the  consciences  of  this  large 
class  in  the  Free  States,  regarding  the  incurable  evil  of  slavery. 
They  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  renewed  exertions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  scanckl,  not  only  by  employing  direct  influ- 
ence which  the  constitution  affords  them  over  their  legislature,  bnt 
also  concentrating  an  enlightened  and  disinterested  public  opinion 
against  slave-holders  and  others  in  the  Southern  States.  Many 
of  these  persons,  no  doubt,  like  St.  Clare,  see  the  immorali^  of 
the  institution,  but  bewildered  by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  they 
are  wanting  in  energy  to  act  upon  their  convictions,  until  they 
are  supported  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Free  States  and 
of  Europe. 

Since  the  act  of  justice  by  which  Great  Britain  liberated  her 
coloured  people  in  the  West  Indies,  the  national  evil  of  slave 
labour  has  become  more  and  more  intense  in  America.  It  has 
spread  with  the  acquisition  of  new  territories  by  the  Union :  and 
tne  states  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia — where  men  were  begin- 
ning to  see  its  immorality  and  unprofitableness,  when  compared 
with  free  labour,  and  where,  consequently,  everything  seemed  to 

Eromise  freedom  to  the  oppressed — have  been  turned  into  great 
reeding-tracts  for  the  Southern  States,  whence  human  animals 
are  yearly  exported  in  thousands  to  be  worked  and  flogged  to 
death,  in  the  swamps  and  under  the  heat  of  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana ;  thus  adding  the  horrors  of  an  internal  slave 
trade  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  existing  bondage.  Instead  of 
any  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  ana  any  diminution  in  the 
number  of  slaves,  those  evils  are  aggravated,  and  those  numbers 
are  increasing.  They  are  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  Re- 
public. The  longer  the  poison  is  retained,  the  more  difficult  it 
IS  to  eradicate  it  from  the  oody  politic. 

We  had  long  lamented  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States ;  we  had  considered  it  a  marvellous  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  possessing  a  true  love  of  liberty — a  foul  stain 
upon  a  community  laying  claim  to  be  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  We  could  not  help  perceiving  what  a  triumph  the 
advocates  of  political  despotism  obtain  when  they  can  point  to  a 
country  where  free  institutions  do  not  prevent  a  tyrannv,  more 
oppressive,  on  a  portion  of  the  people,  than  exists  under  any 
European  government,  and  the  more  galling  to  the  sufierers,  as 
it  stands  out  a  glaring  contrast  with  the  unbounded  liberty  ci 
another  portion.     Nor  could  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  efiect,  on 
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the  minds  of  those  opposed  to  Christianity,  of  this  widely-spread 
immorah'ty,  in  a  professedly  Christian  community,  in  which 
persons  even  attempt  to  justifjr  the  system  from  that  book  which 
IS  the  charter  of  the  Christian  faith,  when  we  reflected  that, 
through  a  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  men  are  disposed  to 
attribute  to  the  religion  itself  the  evil  deeds  of  its  professors, 
although  the  same  men  would  be  slow  to  attribute  the  tares  in 
£eld  to  the  aood  arain  sown  in  it.* 

All  this  had  lon^  been  a  matter  of  conviction  with  us.  We 
knew,  too,  that  wherever  chattel-slavery  prevailed,  grievous 
suffering  must  inevitably  follow;  and  hence,  when  we  read 
Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom^  whatever  we  felt,  in  common  with  all 
other  readers  in  this  country,  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  there 
might  be  exaggeration  in  it.  We  were  sensible  that  there  could 
be  no  exaggeration  in  the  matter,  and  that  all  she  describes  may, 
and  a  great  deal  must  follow  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ^stem 
itself.  We  are  told,  indeed,  not  to  judge  of  a  sjrstem  by  its 
abuses.  As  well  might  a  man  talk  of  the  abuse  of  smuggling,! 
of  debauchery,  of  highway  robbery ;  the  thing  itself  is  an  abuse, 
and  no  wisdom  of  man  can  make  it  useful.  So  far,  therefore,  we 
did  not  require  the  complete  justification  of  Uncle  Tom^a  Cabin 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  now  published  in  her  Key ;  although  for 
several  reasons  we  think  the  book  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  admir- 
ably refutes  the  charge  of  exaggeration — of  delineating  merely 
the  abuses  of  slavery — it  refutes  the  arguments  of  the  advocates 
of  slavery  drawn  from  its  existence  among  the  Jews,  and  from 
the  silence  of  the  Apostles ;  and  shews  not  only  the  tendencv  of 
Christianity  to  extinguish  slavery,  but  the  fact  that  it  lias  clone 
so  in  the  European  Churches.}  It  is  well  calculated  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  lavourers  of  this  American  institution,  to  confirm 
the  wavering,  and  to  furnish  an  armory  of  facts  to  the  firiends 
of  freedom.  The  style  of  the  book,  also,  is  not  less  captivating 
than  that  of  her  former  work ;  if  there  be  any  tediousness,  it  is 
in  the  unavoidable  accumulation  of  instances,  in  order  to  justify 
her  original  propositions.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent specimens  to  our  readers,  for  all  now  know  what  Mrs.  Stowe 
can  do.     We  refer  to  it  for  proofs  of  our  arguments ;  and  all 


*  See  Archbishop  Wbately's  EtideneeB  ofCkrittian  RtRgion. 

f  We  would  not  rooeh  that  there  are  not  smuffglers  and  highwaymen  who  con- 
aider  that  their  profession,  «dWa  property  earriedon,  is  necessary  and  justifiable  ; 
as  to  debanehery,  Master  Slender  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  make  nice  dis- 
tinctions when  he  promises :  "  111  never  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in 
honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  :  if  I  be  drunk,  1*11  be  drunk  with  those 
that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves."— Jf^rrjf  WivM  of 
Windsor,  Act  LSe,}.  ^      .  ,. 

t  We  wonld  further  add,  that  this  extinction  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  aboli- 
tSon  of  polygamy  (which  is  nowhere  expressly  prohibited  in  the  New  Testament) 
ia  the  Qiristian  Church. 
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who  feel  an  interest  in  ihia  subject,  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to 
read  it  for  themselves. 

The  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  article — ^to  which  we  ako 
refer  our  readers  for  facts — contains  a  concise  view  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Slave  States,  together  with  expositions  of  them  by  judees, 
and  the  opinions  of  American  legislators.  The  book  is^  as  mi^ht 
be  expected  from  its  nature,  less  attractive  to  the  general  reaaer 
than  the  Key.  Its  great  praise  is  that  it  is  rigorously  demon- 
strative. In  a  letter  prefixed  from  Judge  Jay,  he  says  of  it — 
^^  It  is  more  easy  to  make  than  to  refute  a  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion against  a  work  of  fiction  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  Unde  Tom ;  but 
your  book  is  as  impregnable  against  such  a  charge  as  is  Euclid's 
Geometry,  since,  like  that,  it  consists  of  propositions  and  demon- 
strations. The  book  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
true "  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  The  relation  of 
Master  and  Slave;  Relation  of  the  Slave  to  Society  and  to 
Civil  Government ;  and  Eelation  of  the  Slave  Code  to  the 
Liberties  of  the  Free.  And  in  these  the  author  exhausts  the 
whole  subject  of  slaveiy,  not  in  its  abuses,  but  as  sanclioned  by 
tlie  laws.  As  such  it  must  be  the  Vade  Mecum  of  the  friends  of 
the  slave.  It  affords  ample  proof  of  the  legal  difference  between 
the  slaves  of  America,  and  the  free  labouring  poor  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

If  the  laws  of  man  permit  not  only  chattel-slave^,  but  sanc- 
tion the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings  like  cattle,  it  follows 
that  the  holders  of  slaves  must  have  absolute  power  over  them. 
Since  they  do  not  offer  their  work-people  the  inducement  of 
wages  to  labour  for  them,  they  must  be  allowed  to  compel  them 
to  do  so,  by  punishments  as  severe  as  they  may  please  to  in- 
flict ;  and  as  slaves  are  regarded  by  law  as  property,  the  sup- 
posed owner  must  be  legally  protected  against  the  risk  of  losing 
them,  by  the  right  of  pursuing  deserters  from  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, of  claiming  them,  and  of  shooting  them  down  if  they 
resist  Men  find  the  strength  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  or  the 
elephant  serviceable  to  them,  because  they  use  these  animals  as 
unreasoning  instruments  of  their  will  and  pleasure ;  therefore 
the  more  nearly  the  human  animal  can  be  kept  in  the  ignorance 
and  mindlessness  of  the  beast,  the  less  likely  he  will  be  to  feel 
his  wretched  condition,  and  to  endeavour  to  free  himself  from 
it.  Hence  it  is  prudent,  and  in  a  certain  sense  merciful,  to 
make  laws  against  the  education  of  the  oppressed  class.  Again, 
as  the  master  is  absolute,  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  his  will, 
and  so  there  is  no  protection  for  the  slaves  from  any  amount  of 
ill-treatment,  nor  can  they  ever  be  permitted  to  give  evidence 
against  their  masters. 

Thus,  the  whole  relation  between  the  slave*holder  and  his 
bondsmen  and  bondswomen,  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  his  own 
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notions  of  what  is  right  and  jHroper  towards  them ;  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  a  virtaous  and  a  vicioos  master, 
a  religious  and  an  impious  one,  a  discreet  maa  and  a  ruffian. 
As  slaves  are  chattels — property;  like  every  other  kind,  they 
may  be  bought  and  sold ;  and  this  bart^  must  take  place  aa 
oflten  as  one  man  has  more  slaves  than  he  requires  and  another 
is  in  want  of  hands :  the  buyer  requires  a  specific  article,  he 
cannot  be  encumbered  with  the  wife  and  infants  of  the  article 
to  be  bought,  hence  the  separation  of  families  may  take  place  to 
any  extent,  and  the  mamage-tie  must  be  disregarded.  More- 
over, the  slaves  of  a  bankrupt  are  sold  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
property ;  they  are  therefore  liable  to  be  scattered — ^for  the  benefit 
of  nis  creditors;  and  so  are  the  daves  of  a  proprietor  who  dies 
leaviug  several  heirs — for  the  benefit  of  those  heirs.  All  these 
points  are  clearly  proved  in  Mr.  GoodalFs  book. 

And  this  is  a  plain  outline  of  the  system  upheld  by  the  law  in 
the  slave  states.  If  we  add  to  this  what  we  know,  from  our 
general  study  of  human  nature, — of  the  characters  and  disposi* 
tions  of  men,  it  is  clear  that  unless  slave-holders  form  a  class  of 
angelic  beings,  sublimated  from  those  gross  earthly  passions 
and  motives  which  actuate  men  in  Europe,  this  system  must 
involve  an  amount  of  individual  suffering,  mental  and  physical, 
which  no  imagination  can  exaggerate. 

It  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  our  present  object  to  accumulate 
actual  instances  of  ill-treatment.  The  British  public  have  from 
time  to  time  received  sufficient  trustworthy  illustrations  of  the 
working  of  the  system  from  individual  cases — several  of  these 
were  given  in  a  former  article  of  this  Journal.  And  any  who  are 
still  sceptical,  have  the  opportunity  of  investigating  others  in  the 
two  books  to  which  we  have  referred.*  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  effects  of  the  system  as  they  mttst  proceed  from  it  wherever  it 
should  be  allowed  to  exist,  and  we  have  contrasted  these  with  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  free  labour.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  therefore  everywhere  man  entrusted  with 
absolute  power  is  prone  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  apt 
to  abuse  it.  No  people  seem  to  be  more  aware  of  this  than  the 
Americans  themselves,  in  the  safeguards  with  which  they  have 
snrrounded  their  political  liberty ;  yet  they  commit  to  the  hands 
of  a  dassj  powers  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  most  despotic 
sovereign  m  Europe.  And  these  powers  are  delegated  to  over- 
seers and  others,  who  by  habit  must  become  hardened  to  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-men.  We  have  in  our  possession  a 
letter,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  can  vouch,  and  which 
we  give  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  effect  produced  by  slavery 
on  the  moral  condition  of  those  engaged  in  it 

*  See  also  the  Anti-Slavery  Advocate^  a  London  monthly  periodical. 
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"  SnUhfidd*  Chwid  DqtSt,  December  1844. 
"  Sm, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  writing 
to  yon ;  but  as  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  person  wanting 
to  fill  the  situation  of  executioner  in  Newgate,  and  believing  that 
through  you  or  to  you  the  application  must  be  made  for  such  situa- 
tion, I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  I  am  at  present  a  convict  under 
sentence  of  seven  years'  transportation,  and  now  in  Smithfield  prison ; 
and  in  order  to  give  you  to  understand  that  I  am  competent  to  fulfil 
the  above  situation,  I  have  for  the  last  eight  years  served  on  board 
the  *  Will-of-the- Wisp,'  a  slaver  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  have 
distinguished  myself  as  an  able  seaman ;  and  to  shew  that  I  have 
nerve  to  perform  the  duties  of  hangman,  I  have  known  myself,  when 
we  have  been  closely  chased  by  Her  Majesty's  Cruisers,  to  despatch 
and  throw  overboard  150  negroes  m  half-an-hour ;  and  if  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  said  situation,  I  hope  by  my  future  good  conduct 
and  strict  attention  to  the  duties  which  I  will  be  called  on  to  perform, 
to  give  general  satisfaction.  I  will  patiently  await  your  answer.  If 
you  think  proper  you  can  call  on  Mr.  Lamb,  the  governor  of  this 
prison,  who  has  known  me  for  some  years  past,  who,  I  am  convinced, 
will  give  a  satis&ctory  carracter  of  me.  What  induces  me  to  apply 
for  this  situation  is,  I  am  a  married  man,  and  the  thought  of  being 
banished  from  my  native  country  and  from  my  beloved  wife,  is  more 
than  I  can  bear ;  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  said  situation  and 
my  liberty,  fills  me  with  feelings  of  emotion  which  I  am  unable  to 
express. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant. 

**  To  the  Qovemor  of  Kilmainhiim  Jail" 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  European;  he  is  tenderly 
attached  to  his  '*  beloved  wife,'*'  and  yet  he  shewed  his  nerve 
by  despatching  150  negroes  in  balf-an-hoar.  Such  are  the 
hardening  effects  of  irresponsible  power  on  men,  who,  in  other 
situations,  might  not  have  been  worse  than  their  neighbours. 
We  consider  slave-holders,  overseers,  and  dealers  no  worse 
by  nature  than  other  men;  but  neither  do  we  consider  them 
any  betterj  and  therefore  we  say  again,  that  taking  together 
the  slave-laws  and  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  be  cormpted 
by  such  a  system,  every  kind  of  suffering  may  reasonably  be 
imagined  as  inflicted  on  their  slaves. 

Any  one  may  come  to  this  conclasion  from  the  premises  we 
have  supplied.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that 
general  statements  bear  with  only  a  slight  effect  upon  the  majori^ 
of  mankind.  The  description  of  a  battle  produces  but  a  transient 
sympathy  for  thousands  of  unknown  sufferers ;  whereas  our  feel- 
ings are  highly  excited  by  the  unfortunate  glazier  who  is  killed 
under  our  eyes  by  a  fall.  The  recognised  and  most  effective 
method  of  rousing  the  sympathy  of  mankind  in  general,  is  to 

*  A  prison  in  Dublin. 
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individualize  the  sufferings  of  a  class,  so  as  to  concentrate  it  upon 
examples,  to  bring  vividly  before  the  imagination  truthful  re- 
presentations of  the  working  of  a  system,  so  as  to  shew  its  effects 
in  action.  And  this  is  what  has  been  done  so  admirably  in  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Stowe. 

That  there  should  be  counter  efforts  of  all  kinds  in  America 
is  not  wonderfiil.  There  is  the  opposition  of  the  interested  who 
dread  the  loss  of  wealth ;  there  is  the  opposition  of  the  timid, 
who  fear  all  sorts  of  harm  from  an  agitation  which  may  issue  in 
vast  changes.  It  is  alleged  especially  that  the  agitation  of  this 
question  must  dissolve  the  central  government  of  the  Union, 
and  issue  in  a  disruption  of  the  connexion  between  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States. — Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  union  is  already 
little  more  than  nominal ;  each  individual  state  rules  itself  almost 
<as  independently  as  if  there  were  no  combined  organization* 
The  occupation  of  Texas  was  carried  out  by  adventurers ;  the 
same  process  is  now  going  on  with  respect  to  Mexico ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  central  Government  with  respect  to  the  piratical 
expedition  to  Cuba  clearly  illustrates  the  weakness  of  the  central 
ties.  These  ties  are  relaxing  daily  through  the  system  of  electoral 
autonomy  fostered  by  the  democratic  spirit ;  they  must  be  still 
more  relaxed  by  the  formation  of  new  States,  and  the  love  of 
conquest  with  which  so  many  seem  now  to  be  infatuated. 

In  the  second  place,  for  various  reasons,  a  sep^ation  between 
the  Free  and  the  Slave  States  might  prove  anything  but  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  former.  In  a  moi^al  point  of  view  they  would 
be  great  gainers.  At  present  they  are  in  reality,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  especially  since  the  passing  of  the  fugitive 
slave-law ;  for  they  help  to  carry  out  its  consequences,  not 
only  by  being  under  a  legal  obligation  to  become  hunters  of  men, 
but  also  through  the  degradation  attaching  to  slavery,  which 
taints  and  corrupts  their  social  institutions,  and  which  extends 
even  io  free  negroes  (among  whom  are  included  many  as  white  as 
those  of  European  blood)  the  stigma  which  is  inflicted  on  their 
still  enslaved  brethren.  So  long  as  slavery  exists  in  a  country 
the  free  p.egroes  are  considered  an  inferior  race.  Where  slavery 
has  been  abolished,  the  negro  gradually  takes  his  place  beside 
his  white  brother ;  as  has  happened  already,  in  spite  of  various 
difficulties,  in  the  British  colonies ;  and  in  Europe  colour  offers 
no  bar  either  to  political  or  social  advancement. 

It  is  this  unmanly  prejudice  against  free  negroes  which 
originated  the  well-known  projects  of  colonization  to  Liberia 
and  Cape  Palmas.  We  confess  that  at  one  time,  when  we  had 
not  studied  the  subject  so  deeply,  the  institution  of  colonies  in 
which  free  negroes  might  become  familiar  with  the  working 
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of  liberal  institutions^  imbued  with  civilisation^  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity,  seemed  to  be  highly  desirable ;  and 
we  still  think  that,  with  a  view  to  the  important  object  of  the 
civilisation  and  conversion  of  Africa,  the  plan  has  its  favourable 
side.  But  when,  by  more  full  information,  we  learned  that  this 
colonization  scheme  was  merely  intended  as  a  kind  of  transpor- 
tation for  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  and  that  all 
sorts  of  persecution  were  used  to  induce  the  negroes  to  leave  their 
native  land,  we  were  compelled  to  modify  our  opinion,  and  to 
regard  the  colonization  scheme  as  another  instance  of  the  fla- 
grant inconsistency  of  a  people  calling  themselves  free.  In  fact^ 
as  far  as  modern  customs  permit,  it  is  much  the  same  as  the 
krypteia  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  who  occasionally  thinned  the 
superabundant  population  of  tAetV  helots,  by  making  their  young 
men  lie  in  wait  for  and  slaughter  them.  This  prejudice  against 
free  negroes  is  one  of  the  direct  results  of  slave  laliour. 

It  cannot  be  an  antipathy  to  African  blood  as  such  ;  else  wo 
should  not  find  whites  cohabiting  with  blacks,  mulattoes,  and 
quadroons,  and  raising  up  families  by  them.  When  a  man  eats 
a  hearty  dinner  without  saying  grace,  we  may  suspect  him  of 
want  of  religion,  but  not  want  of  appetite,  or  disgust  for  the 
food.  Nor  again,  would  the  gentry  ot  the  Southern  States  be 
surrounded  by  negro  servants,  who  sometimes  become  pets  with 
them,  as  dogs  and  birds  do  among  us.  We  can  understand  the 
higher  and  more  enlightened  classes,  everjrwhere,  not  associating 
with  their  inferiors,  because  neither  their  manners  nor  their  edu- 
cation make  them  suitable  companions ;  but  in  the  Free  States,  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  white  considers  himself  superior  to  the 
most  cultivated  negro,  and  American  society  approves  of  his  senti^ 
menf.  Thus  serfdom,  while  it  is  abolished  in  most  despotic  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  flourishes  in  its  worst  form  in  a  country  boasting 
of  its  political  and  personal  freedom,  looking  with  contempt  on 
monarchical  governments,  and  receiving  with  open  arms  every 
charlatan  who  has  the  glory  of  having  plotted  against  them  I 

But  the  substitution  of  free  instead  of  slave-labour  would 
imply^  it  is  said,  incalculable  loss  to  individuals,  and  consequent 
injury  to  social  prosperity  in  all  the  States.  Now  it  is  indeed  cer- 
tain, that  some  merchants  in  the  Free  States  do  find  their  interests 
promoted  by  their  connexion  with  slave-holders,  and  their  traflSc 
in  slave-produce ;  and  it  is  therefore  natural — considering  how 
prone  men  are  to  look  to  the  present  rather  than  to  the  mtnre, 
and  to  delude  themselves  concerning  the  morality  of  their 
actions, — that  they  should  be  advocates  or  palliators  of  slavery. 
But  we  do  not  allow  that  connexion  with  the  Slave  States  is 
of  any  real  advantage,  immediate  or  prospective,  to  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  Free  States  generally.     The  remarkable  increase  of 
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population,  which  under  present  circnmstances  is  an  element  of 
strength  to  the  Union,  is  taking  place  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Free  States:  far  from  increasing  in  the  Slave  States,  many  of  the 
white  population  there  are  actually  emigrating  from  them  to  the 
far  west.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  details  concerning 
agriculture,  commerce,  education,  Uterature,  and  the  other 
elements  of  civilisation ;  but  let  any  Briton  or  American  consult 
the  nublished  statistics  of  the  Union,  the  decennial  increase  of 
the  tree  and  of  the  slave  population,  and  compare  the  areas  of 
the  two  divisions,  and  he  will  see  where  the  advantage  lies — in 
freedom  or  in  slavery.  The  benefits  of  the  connexion  are 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  south;  and  as  the  north  will  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  severing  that  connexion,  the  citizens  of  its 
States,  having  right  and  justice  on  their  side,  should  fearlessly 
proceed  on  the  clear  path  of  duty  marked  out  for  them  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  natural  love  of  liberty.  Let  them 
not  be  scared  by  the  ill  sound  of  sectarian  abolitionism.  They 
should  remember  that  in  every  cause,  good  as  well  as  bad,  there 
are  always  some  who,  under  the  impulse  of  feeling,  are  apt  to 
become  enthusiasts  and  even  fanatics.  Let  not  the  enlightened 
and  the  thoughtful  public  of  Britain  or  America  be  turned  from 
a  philanthropic  enterprise  by  the  alleged  fanaticism  of  '^  aboli- 
tionists ;*•  let  them  view  the  professed  object  of  these  parties  with 
a  comprehensive  eye,  and  elevated  above  the  real  or  imag^ined 
follies  with  which  they  have  surrounded  it.  In  Great  Britain 
also,  before  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  we  had  much  irre- 
gular enthusiasm,  which  in  fact  has  accompanied  every  great 
reformation  in  the  world.  With  human  nature  as  it  is,  no  im- 
portant political  or  social  change  can  be  accomplished  if  its 
leading  advocates  are  destitute  of  enthusiasm. 

And  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  rejoice  in  any  mitigation 
of  the  horrible  svstem ;  but  we  believe  that  no  cure,  short  of 
total  abolition,  will  suffice  to  remove  the  degradation  and  suffer- 
ing which  inhere  in  an  essentially  vicious  social  institution. 
Let  the  slaveholder  and  the  general  Christian  community  once 
behold  in  the  slave  a  brother,  and  he  must  be  set  free.  Con- 
science will  not  permit  an  enlightened  Christian  people  to  sanc- 
tion permanently  the  laws  of  slave  labour.  There  cannot  indeed 
be  a  more  painnil  feeling  for  a  man  of  humanity  and  religion 
than  to  be  depending  upon  such  labour.  Slaves  will  not  ^as  a 
general  rule)  work  unless  they  arc  forced  to  do  so ;  and  thus  ne  is 

5)laced  in  the  alternative  either  of  having  his  work  done  imper- 
fectly, or  of  using  means  which  are  fit  only  for  brutes.  Nay,  by 
the  usages  around  him  and  by  the  laws,  he  is  in  one  sense  as 
little  free  as  his  slaves.  He  is  coerced  by  the  latter  in  a  hundred 
ways  which  give  him  no  choice  but  that  of  exercising  somewhat 
less  cruelty  than  his  more  comipt  neighbours. 
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The  great  practical  point,  in  the  meantime,  is  that  all,  or 
at  least  a  large  majority,  in  the  United  States,  should  be  per- 
suaded that  slavery  is  essentially  unjust  and  sinful.  When  once 
this  point  is  gained,  no  sacrifice  will  be  considered  too  great  to 
secure  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  That  sacrifice,  we  be- 
lieve, will  not  after  all  be  so  considerable  as  many  think.  It  is 
said  indeed  that  none  but  negro  slaves  are  fit  to  produce  cotton 
and  sugar ;  but  even  supposmg  this  were  true,  surely  slavery 
embraces  many  who  are  not  engaged  in  these  pursuits.  Domes- 
tic servants  and  artisans,  need  not  be  slaves  in  the  Southera 
States  any  more  than  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  they  are  so, 
degrades  labour  in  the  eyes  of  the  free,  and  besides  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  find  work.  As  to  the  economy  of  buying 
slaves,  instead  of  hiring  servants  and  tradesmen,  experience 
flhews  this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  allurement  of  good  wages  is 
everywhere  found  to  be  a  far  greater  inducement  to  work,  than 
the  fear  of  chastisement,  especially  to  those  who  have  become 
hardened  to  the  latter.  Chastisement  may  force  men  to  work,  bat 
it  cannot  force  them  to  work  well.     Good  work  can  only  be  ex- 

Cjcted  from  those  whose  hearty  good-will  accompanies  their 
hour;  and  this  state  of  mind  is  best  secured  by  making  it 
men's  interest  to  exert  themselves,  through  the  fear  of  losing 
their  employment,  and  by  giving  them  uie  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition, — not  to  speak  of  the  general  beneficent  effects 
of  independence  of  character. 

All  this  applies,  of  course,  to  every  kind  of  work ;  but  that  of 
the  plantations  is  sometimes  represented  as  peculiarly  requiring 
coerced  labour.  Yet,  in  fact,  free  labour  has  already  been  tried, 
and  found  to  succeed  in  plantations  of  cotton  and  also  of  sugar. 
In  the  States  themselves  small  proprietors  have  been  hiring 
labourers  for  the  former,  and  have  found  it  profitable.  Free 
labour  cotton  is  at  present  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
England.  The  Colonies  in  Airica,  Liberia,  and  Natal,  are  raising 
it,  and  so  is  Abbeokuta,  on  the  south-west  coast.  India  is  making 
-rapid  progress  in  cotton  produce;  and  when  our  hardy  emi- 
grants in  Australia  apply  tlieir  hands  to  this  department  the  slave- 
holders had  better  look  about  their  English  market 

With  respect  to  sugar,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  Everywhere 
(with  one  exception)  the  production  of  sugar  by  free-hands  is 
increasing.  That  one  exception  is  Jamaica,  where  the  local 
legislature  seems  to  have  done  its  best  to  ruin  the  planters.  At 
the  time  of  the  emancipation,  indeed,  none  of  the  West  India 
islands  appear  to  have  taken  wise  measures  corresponding  to  that 
important  event.  Gradually  they  have  suited  their  institutions  to 
the  changed  circumstances,  and  they  are  now,  accordingly,  rapidly 
improving,  especially  in  Barbadoes.     But  in  Jamaica,  among 
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other  short-sighted  measures,  they  established  and  still  maintain 
a  system  of  protective  duties  on  provisions,  which  raises  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  such  priees,  that  the  coloured  poptilation  prefer 
tilling  the  ground  instead  of  working  for  wages  wnich  would  not 
enable  them  to  live.* 

We  therefore  assert,  in  opposition  to  slavery  advocates,  that 
emancipation  has  no^  failed  in  the  British  West  Indies  nor  in  the 
French  ones,  although  there  that  measure  was  complicated  with 

freat  political  excitement  coming  from  the  mother  country ,t 
rudence,  coupled  with  justice,  would  render  the  righteous  act, 
we  are  certain,  perfectly  safe,  even  at  present,  in  America.  And 
as  to  its  vast  beneficial  consequences  in  future  years,  none  can 
sufficiently  appreciate  them.  They  are  in  a  degree  obvious  in 
what  has  been  achieved  in  all  free  countries.  As  yet,  but  little 
lias  been  done  in  the  application  of  the  immense  resources  of 
machinery  in  the  Slave  otates,  and  this  must  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  numbing  effect  of  the  "  institution."  While 
new  instruments  of  scientific  agriculture,  which  astonish  us  here,, 
are  invented  in  the  Free  States,  every  process  is  still  carried  on- 
in  the  south  in  the  rudest  manner.  Machinery  would  lessen  the- 
mere  animal  labour  of  men,  and  would  enhance  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  and  of  what  it  bears.  Thus  the  planter,  with  his 
slave  labour  and  defective  implements,  is  able  to  extract  only 
one-third  of  the  saccharine  which  is  contained  in  the  sugar-cane.. 
In  France,  for  instance,  when  they  first  made  beet-sugar,  they^ 
obtained  only  one-tenth  of  the  saccharine  contained  in  the  root ; 
but  by  successive  social  and  mechanical  improvements  they  now 
succeed  in  extracting  eight-tenths. 

There  ai^e  many  other  considerations  which  shew  the  ad- 
vantages of  Free  over  Slave  labour;  and  even  what  we  have  said,. 
has  been  more  in  hints  than  fully  developed.  Our  principal 
object  has  been  to  combat  the  assertion,  that  American  slaves  are 
happier  than  many  British  free  people ;  to  refute  the  calumny, 
that  our  Government  and  our  wealthy  classes  do  not  as  much  for 
their  labourers  of  this  country,  as  tne  slave-legislatures  do  for 
theirs;  and  to  remind  those  in  Europe  and  the  States,  who 
desire  to  see  free  labour  substituted  for  American  slavery,  of  the 
triumphs  which,  through  God's  blessing,  were  gained  by  popular 
opinion,  when  slave-labour  was  abolished  by  iiiuropean  govern- 
ments in  obedience  to  its  voice. 


»  See  a  Pamphlet  by  Professor  Handcock  :  The  AboUUon  of  Slavery  with  r&- 
ference  to  the  State  of  the  West  Indies  since  Emancipation. 

t  See  a  Pamphlet  by  James  Haoghton,  Esq. :  Should  the  Hollers  of  Slaire 
JPfcperty  receive  Compensation  on  the  AboUtion  of  Slavery  f  . 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Select  Metrical  Hyftms  and  HormUes  of  Epkraem 
Syrm.  Translated  from  Uie  Original  Syriacj  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Historical  and  Philological  Notes,  By  the  Rev. 
Henby  BurgesS;  Ph.  D.  of  Gottingen,  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Translator  of  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athan- 
asius  from  an  Ancient  Syriac  Version.    Loudon,  1853. 

2.  Bardesanes  Gnosticusj  Syroruni  primus  Hy^nnologus.  Com- 
mentatio  HistoricO'Theologica  quam  scripsit  Augustus  Hahn. 
Lipsiae,  1819. 

3.  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant  By  the  Hon.  Robert 
CuRZON,  Jun.     Fourth  Edition.    London,  1853. 

4.  J7ie  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals.  By  the  Eev.  G.  P. 
Badger,  M.A.,  East  Lidia  Company's  Chaplain.  2  vob. 
Loudon,  1852. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  somewhere  remarked  that  histories,  instead 
of  being  too  much  prolonged,  are  too  brief  and  superficiaL  The 
remark  expresses,  we  are  sure,  the  intense  feeling  of  many  in 
these  times  to  whom  the  study  of  the  past  is  a  deep  moral  ne- 
cessity, and  who  long  for  a  history  which  shall  be  more  than  a 
mere  syllabus  of  names,  and  dates,  and  external  events, — which 
shall  connect  these  with  the  human  hearts  and  intellects  whence 
they  have  received  life.  As  regards  a  history  of  the  Church  the 
matter  seems  to  stand  thus.  We  have  something  more  than  its 
grand  outliues  in  the  well-known  works  of  Mosheim,  Gieseler, 
and  Neander :  yet  even  the  amplest  and  richest  of  these  books 
leaves  behind  it  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  if  it  be  intelligently 
and  earnestly  read.  Our  conceptions  are  painftdly  dim,  when 
we  are  eager  to  obtain  a  close  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
every-day  movements  of  the  Christian  community.  Our  read- 
ing has  only  awakened  a  keen  craving  for  information  more 
mmute  and  life-like.  We  thus  are  grateful  for  supplemental 
books, — like  Neander's  TertuUian  and  Julian  and  Chrysostom, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  contributions  which  may  in  some  measure 
help  us  to  imagine  the  actual  Christianity  of  the  past  and  the 
distant — fitted  as  the  picture  often  is  to  expand  the  sympathies 
and  abate  prejudices. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  recent  research  into  other  forms 
of  Christian  life  is  the  special  attention  now  given  to  the  vene- 
rable but  sadly  decrepit  Christian  communities  of  the  East, 
whose  formularies  exist  in  languages  cognate  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  For  ages  these  have  been  considered,  it  may  be,  as 
objects  of  curiosity  and  mournful  retrospect,  but  also  as  remote 
from  the  hopes  and  living  interests  of  modem  Christian  civili- 
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Bfttion.  Happily  this  indifference  is  beginning  to  disappear. 
The  works  of  Curzon,  Layard,  Badger,  Fletcher,  and  many 
others,  have  made  Englishmen  in  some  measure  familiar  with 
the  interesting  communities  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  generation  which  has  disclosed  the 
long-buried  monuments  of  Nineveh,  and  in  which  the  eyes  of 
the  politicians  of  the  world  are  keenly  directed  to  the  East,  has 
brought  into  high  relief  the  present  forms  and  feeble  vitality  of 
the  Christian  institutions  of  Ethiopia  and  Syria. 

Among  the  Oriental  Churches  those  of  Syria  should  always 
hold  a  first  place  in  the  affections  of  Christendom.  The  New 
Testament,  it  is  true,  in  wise  adaptation  to  the  wairt^  of  coming 
ages,  was  given  to  the  world  in  Greek.  But  we  remember  that 
our  Lord  and  hb  disciples  spoke  in  the  dialect  of  Syria;*  that 
although  the  Sacred  penmen  wrote  in  Greek,  it  was  in  Syriac 
that  they  heard  their  Master's  utterances,  and  first  preached  the 
coming  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven.''  In  Syria,  too,  Chris- 
tianity obtained  its  earliest  triumphs,  and  the  disciples  were  ' 
called  Christians  first  at  Antioch. 

The  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  offer  an  occasion  for 
presenting  some  information — new  and  curious  even  to  the  student 
—concerning  the  life  and  literature  of  this  section  of  ancient  Chris^ 
tendom.  Syriac  Literature,  in  its  existing  monuments,  embraces 
the  whole  period  from  the  date  of  the  invaluable  Syriac  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  known  as  the  Peschito,  until  the  present  age. 
It  bursts  upon  us  at  the  earlier  epoch  in  all  the  effulgence  of  a 
sanctified  intellect,  and  then  gradually  declines  to  the  misty  and 
-scarcely  animated  productions  of  modem  ecclesiastics.t  TTien 
the  language  was  spoken  by  nations  of  great  political  influence 
and  refinement,  and  was  made  to  express  every  shade  of  thought 
and  passion  ;  but  now  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  organ  of  a  people, 
and  only  lives  in  Church  formularies,  and  occasional  contro- 
versial or  diplomatic  productions.  A  pcUoUj  in  which  fragments 
of  Syriac  are  discoverable  among  the  overlaying  Arabic,  may 
still  be  found  in  retired  religious  communities ;  but  with  these 
rare  exceptions,  the  language  has  long  been  a  dead  one4    The 

*  From  yarioDS  oftoses,  especially  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  Hebrews  lost 
their  dialect,  and  adopted  the  Araraeean  or  Syriac,  thus  becoming,  in  the  decline 
of  national  greatness,  more  assimilated  with  the  surrounding  peoples.  It  was  the 
language  of  Syria  therefore,  and  not  a  eormption  of  Hebrew,  as  is  sometimes  sup-  | 
posed,  that  was  vernacular  to  our  Lord  and  his  ajpoatles.  The  Hebrew  was  still 
the  sacred  tongue  ;  but  the  language  of  ordinary  life  was,  provinoialisms  excepted, 
that  used  at  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  Edessa. 

f  Joseph,  a  Syrian  patriarch,  who  died  in  1714,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Nestorian 
Controversy  respecting  the  person  of  Christ, 

X  Since  writing  the  previous  sentences,  we  have  received  ftora  a  gentleman, 
lately  returned  from  Persia,  a  Number  of  a  Magazine,  printed  and  published  by 
the  Amerioau  miesieiiarieB  m  Oroomiah,  in  that  eoimtry.    We  have  been  agree- 
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€ra  of  its  triumph  and  glory  may  be  said  to  have  declined  soon 
after  the  death  of  Ephraem,  in  the  year  372  ;  but  it  continued 
to  exert  an  important  influence^  especially  in  translations,  down 
to  the  time  of  Bar  Hebraeus^  or  Abulpharag,  in  the  thirteentb 
century. 

We  might  devote  an  article  to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  alone,  of  which  the  excellences,  thonek 
generally  acknowledged,  are  far  too  little  understood.  The 
roct  that  Syriac  is  so  closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  would,  prima 
faciey  confer  importance  on  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
the  cognate  tongue,  apart  from  the  acknowledged  fidelity  of  the 
Peschito  translation.  How  much  more  does  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  spoke  in  Syriac,  confer  value  on  the  trans^ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  at  a  time  when  the  language 
was  vernacular  to  those  who  executed  it?  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  this  Syriac  version  we  have,  in  many  cases,  the  exact 
words  employed  in  their  public  ministrations  by  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles.  And  yet  this  precious  monument  of  ancient  pi^tj 
and  learning  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent 
Moses  of  Merdin  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  print- 
ing it.  Compared  with  the  Greek  original  and  the  Latin  Vulgate^ 
its  criticism  is  but  recent,  and  therefore  scanty  and  imperfect.* 

In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  remains  of 
the  past,  to  which  so  high  a  value  is  justly  attached,  we  may 
describe  briefly  a  Syriac  manuscript,  which  we  had  lately  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  in  the  British  Museum.  After  glaiw 
cmg  at  other  objects  in  that  grand  national  repository,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  manuscript  department,  where  the  written  lore 
of  past  ages,  which  once  slumbered  in  darkness  and  was  the  prey 
of  worms,  shakes  itself  from  the  dust,  and  puts  on  the  garb  of 
Kussia  binding,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 
The  resurrection  of  these  faded  parchments  has,  in  many  cases, 

ably  surprised  to  find,  that  although  there  is  a  great  admixture  of  words  of  Persiaii 
and  Arabic  origin,  the  Syriac  is  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  to  the  laoguage  its 
character.  The  work  is  in  quarto,  and  is  entitled,  <*  Rays  of  Liglit."  It  oonsieta 
of  missionary  and  miscelUneous  articles  on  religious  subjects.  We  rejoice  in  this 
happy  symptom. 

*  }^o  want  is  more  pressing  in  relation  to  Biblical  learning,  than  a  good  critical 
edition  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures,  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  ancient  liSS. 
which  are  now  known  to  exist  We  believe  such  a  task  is  contemplated  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cureton,  and  earnestly  hope  he  may  be  able  to  complete  it  To  say 
nothing  of  the  stores  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  ipaterials  in  our  own  Museum  of 
Ihe  highest  value  in  relation  to  such  a  recension.  Manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tui^s  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  our  Government^  and  are 
waiting  for  some  practised  hand^to  unlock  their  treasures.  Criticism,  on  the 
Greek  side,  has  pretty  nearly  exhausted  its  stores,  and  it  may  therefore  be  hoped 
that  attention  wiU  now  be  turned  to  thia  rich,  bat  scarcely  cultivated  field* 
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raised  human  thought  from  the  charnel-house,  and  given  immor- 
tality to  what  was  lon^  considered  dead.  This  is  the  temple  of 
their  fame,  in  whose  niches  that  which  remains  of  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  the  historian,  or  the  divine,  is  now  enshrined.  This 
IS  the  palace  of  the  former  great  ones  of  the  world  of  mind,, 
where,  in  silent  state,  each  shall  sit,  probably  until  the  day  of 
doom,  disturbed  only  by  the  curious  student  or  desultory  visitor. 
But  let  us  spend  a  short  time  with  these  spectres  of  other  years.. 

We  begin  with  the  venerable  relics  which  have  more  than 
their  antiquity  to  recommend  them — the  manuscripts  which  God 
has  made  the  depositories  of  the  documents  on  which  our  faith 
as  Christians  is  ouilt.  This  is  a  Syriac  manuscript  from  the 
collection  of  Rich,  named  after  that  successful  explorer  of  Orien- 
tal treasures.  To  preserve  it  from  injury,  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
case,  which,  when  opened,  presents  a  compact  volume  of  the 
size  which  we  modems  call  royal  octavo^  and  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  It  is  bound  in  Russia,  its  contents 
being  lettered  on  the  back.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Syriac,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  ? 
it  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  exceedingly  old,  the  inscription 
of  its  transcriber  fixing  its  completion  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks 
1079,  or  A.D.  768,  making  its  present  age  nearly  eleven  cen- 
turies. A  man  may  well  feel  awed  when  opening  a  production 
written  by  hands  so  long  since  shrouded  in  the  tomb,  in  regions 
far  away,  and  relating  to  topics  so  sublime.  The  material  is 
the  finest  vellum,  more  or  less  discoloured  by  age;  indeed^ 
much  more  so  than  some  of  the  Nitrian  manuscripts  a  century 
or  two  earlier.  The  writing  is  in  double  columns,  and,  like 
most  ancient  documents,  is  exceedingly  correct,  clerical  errors 
being  comparatively  rare.  The  ink  is  very  thick  in  consistence, 
more  like  a  pigment,  making  the  letters  stand  out  somewhat  in 
relief;  and,  except  where  damp  has  injured  it,  the  writing  is 
quite  intelligible,  as  though  written  but  yesterdav.  The  titles 
of  the  separate  books,  and  the  headings  of  the  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions, are  written  in  red  and  green  ink,  of  so  good  a  colour  that 
they  give  the  page  a  gay  appearance.  The  beginning  of  the 
volume,  as  far  as  the  third  cnapter  of  Matthew,  is  lost;  but  the 
deficiency  has  been  supplied,  in  a  larger  character,  by  a  more 
modem  writer.  A  note  informs  us  that  the  work  was  finished 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  by  a  certain  Sabar  Jesu,  in  the 
monastery  of  Beth  Cocensi. 

O  Sabar  Jesu  I  we  mentally  exclaimed,  on  whose  handiwork 
we  are  now  looking,  who  wert  thou  I  what  was  thy  history? 
what  drove  thee  from  the  world  to  the  company  of  monks,  and 
what  was  the  extent  of  thy  literary  labours  t  This  age  knows 
nothing  of  thee  but  thy  name,  thus  inscribed  by  thyself  in  red 
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letters  at  the  close  of  thy  great  undertaking.  Thy  course  was 
silent  and  contemplative,  for  a  work  like  this  could  only  be 
wrought  in  the  solitary  cell,  and  with  concentrated  attenti<ni. 
We  will  not  say,  On  thy  soul  may  Ood  have  mercy ^  as  thy  fellow- 
scribes  so  often  write  at  the  close  of  their  tasks ;  but  w«  will 
hope  that,  while  giving  to  after  ages  this  monument  of  Christian 
.truth,  thou  didst  feed  upon  it  in  thine  own  spirit !  Sabar  Jesn, 
thou  wast  different  in  thy  language,  thy  dress,  and  thy  habits^ 
from  the  men  of  this  generation,  but  thou  wast  a  Christian,  and 
didst,  we  hope,  drink  of  the  same  living  waters  as  supply  our 
wants,  and  we  therefore  gladly  call  thee  brother.  We  trust  thoa 
art  now  at  rest,  and  wilt  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days  I 

Edessa  appears  to  have  been  renowned  for  its  literature  v^iy 
early  in  the  Christian  era.  Traditicm  ascribes  its  conversion  to 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  these 
translations  of  the  Bible  were  made  there ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  place  was  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  learning.  Asseman 
states,*  that  "  in  the  city  of  Edessa  there  was  a  school  of  the 
Persian  nation,  established  by  some  one  unknown,  in  which 
Christian  youths  were  taught  sacred  literature.''  Indubitable 
proofs  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Burgess,  of  a  very  early  literary 
vitality  in  this  celebrated  city.  Here  Bardesanes  flourished  in 
the  second  century,  and  here  Ephraem  preached  and  wrote  in 
the  fourth.  Much  curious  information  respecting  Bardesanesi, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Syriac  Hymnology,  is  found  in  the 
scarce  tract  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  He  was  a  Gnostic 
Christian,  who,  by  the  charms  of  oratoiy,  and  by  musical  adap- 
tations to  hymns  and  other  metrical  compositions,  bewitched 
the  people  with  his  heresies.  His  works  have  perished,  except 
some  fragments  found  in  the  writings  of  Ephraem ;  but,  fipom 
the  testimony  borne  by  ancient  writers,  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  rare  genius,  able  greatly  to  influence  the  public  mind. 

It  was  in  opposition  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  memory 
and  the  writings  of  Bardesanes,  that  Ephraem,  the  Deacon  <rf 
Edessa,  as  the  ^'  champion  of  Christy  put  on  his  arms,  and  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  forces  of  his  enemies.*"  Thus  originated 
a  noble  monument  of  Christian  literature,  in  the  form  of  a  set  of 
polemical  homilies,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original 
Syriac.  They  are  entitled,  in  the  Roman  edition,  Sermones  iV 
lemici  adversue  Haereses.  They  contain  an  account  of  the  here- 
sies which  disturbed  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  four  first  centu- 
ries,  more  copious,  perhaps,  than  is  extant  in  any  other  record* 

It  thus  appears  that  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Peschito  versions  to  Ephraem,  the  Syriac  language  was  em- 

*  BUdiotikeea  OrUntalu^  tom.  ir.  p.  69. 
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ployed  as  an  important  instrument  for  affecting  the  public 
mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  manj  works  of  genius  appeared 
in  the  long  interval^  as  well  as  those  of  Bardesanes.  But  we 
must  look  to  Ephkaem  as  the  great  master  of  Sjriac  literature, 
for  in  his  time  the  language  was  in  its  complete  manhood. 
How  much  he  wrote  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  his  surviving 
compositions  are  voluminous,  and  have  yet,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  introduced  to  the  public.  It  is  doubted  by  some  whether  he 
understood  Greek :  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  write  in  it ; 
and,  consequently,  his  works  extant  in  that  ^language  are  only 
translations.  Yet  it  is  by  these  versions  that  ne  is  generally 
estimated  as  an  author,  his  genuine  Syriae  writings  having  been 
neglected,  in  the  too  prevalent  ignorance  of  that  language. 
Great  facility  is  given  for  the  study  of  them  by  the  magnificent 
edition  published  at  Rome  by  the  Assemans  in  the  emy  part 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  six  large  folios, 
nearly  all  the  confessed  works  of  this  celebrated  Father  of  the 
Church  have  been  collected,  and  edited  with  a  critical  sagacity 
and  elaborate  care  which  must  ever  confer  honour  on  the 
editors.  Three  volumes  contain  the  Greek  translations,  and 
three  the  Syriae  originals — the  latter  being  in  nearly  all  cases 
productions  different  from  the  former.  Of  these  three  volumes, 
about  one  and  a-half  are  occupied  with  a  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  other  volume  and  a-half  contain  hymns  and 
homilies  on  every  variety  of  topic  concerning  Christian  life  and 
doctrine.* 

The  Syriae  writers  after  Ephraem  are  very  numerous,  but 
none  possess  his  genius.  They  are  all  referred  to,  with  notices 
of  their  lives  and  characteristic  catalogues  of  their  known  writ- 
ings, in  that  marvellous  production  of  learned  industry,  the 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  J.  S.  Asseman.  This  work,  like  the 
edition  of  Ephraem  just  referred  to,  we  owe  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Popes,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican — ^would  that  two 
such  potent  instruments  were  always  as  usefully  employed  1 — 
both  turned  to  account  by  the  master  minds  of  the  Assemans 
and  their  co-adjutors.  It  may  be  confidently  said  that  this 
work  contains  literary  wealth  not  likely  to  be  soon  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  that  Syriae  Literature  is  more  indebted  to  it  than 
to  any  work  besides,  the  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
excepted.  As  a  catalogue,  it  indicates  where  materials  for 
illustrating  the  Syrian  Church,  its  language  and  literature, 
are  to  be  found;    but  it  does  far  more  than  this.    It  gives 

*  It  IB  from  this  portion  of  Ephraero's  writiiigs  that  Dr.  Bargess  has  selected 
the  pieces  translated  in  his  rolome.  He  has  accompanied  the  translations  with 
some  valuable  notes. 
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lengthened  extracts  from  the  writers  enumerated ;  to  such 
an  extent  indeed,  that  Syriac  lexicography  would  be  marvel- 
lously enriched  if  these  stores  alone  were  properly  examined  and 
applied.  There  is  only  one  deduction  to  make  4om  the  praises 
we  are  able  to  bestow  on  both  these  works — the  edition  of 
Ephraem  and  the  Bibliotheca — they  are  necessarily  very  expen- 
sive, and  consequently  not  always  available  to  those  who  might 
make  good  use  of  them. 

We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  Syriac  Literature  is  very 
extensive  in  its  existing  monuments,  and  that  it  supplies  abun- 
dant materials  for  a  laborious  scholarship  yet  to  work  upon. 
But  we  must  now  turn  to  an  aspect  of  it  singularly  interesting 
and  remarkable,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  volume  of  Dr.  Burgess. 
We  quote  his  words : — 

<<  When  the  student  comes  in  contact  with  the  Syrian  Church 
literature,  either  in  manuscript  or  printed  books,  he  is  attracted  by 
the  singular  fact,  that  much  of  it  is  in  a  metrical  form.  We  lay  stress 
on  the  word  student^  because  a  superficial  investigation  will  leave  the 
phenomenon  unnoticed,  as  has  indeed  happened  to  men  of  learning. 
Both  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  the  metrical  verses  of  this 
literature  are  generally  written  as  prose,  only  a  point  indicating  the 
close  of  a  rhythm,  and  that  not  always ;  so  that  such  works  may  be 
consulted  occasionally,  as  books  of  reference,  without  their  artificial 
construction  being  perceived.  But  apart  from  all  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, as  soon  as  these  compositions  are  read  and  studied  in  their 
individual  completeness,  their  rhythmical  character  becomes  evident, 
sometimes  from  the  poetical  style  of  what  is  thus  circumscribed  by 
these  prosodical  measures,  but  always  from  the  moulding  and  fashion- 
ing which  the  language  has  to  undergo  before  it  will  yield  up  its  free- 
dom to  the  fetters  of  verse.  This  then  is  the  sphere  of  our  present 
undertaking,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  trace  up  this  metrical  litera- 
ture to  its  origin  as  far  as  historical  light  will  guide  us ;  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  laws  by  which  its  composition  appears  to  be  regulated  ; 
to  glance  at  its  existing  monuments ;  and  then,  more  especially,  to 
treat  of  the  works  of  Ephraem,  the  great  master  of  this  literature,  a 
few  of  whose  compositions  are  now  brought  before  the  English 
public." — Pp.  xxii.,  xxiii. 

Now,  when  it  is  known  that  all  the  extant  writings  of  Ephraem 
in  Syriac,  with  the  exception  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  composed  in  this  metrical  form,  and  that  in  the 
Roman  edition  tney  occupy  a  folio  volume  and  a  half,  it  may 
excite  surprise  that  this  extraordinary  feature  should  not  have 
had  more  attention,  and  engaged  scholars  in  the  diligent  study^ 
of  it.*    If  this  vast  amount  of  composition  had  consisted  merely 

*  The  editors  of  Uie  Syriao  works'  of  Ephraem  are  not  to  blame  for  thi«|  for 
they  have,  in  their  prefaces,  pointed  out  all  the  metrical  piecep,  and  ezpfttiated  on 
their  varions  merits. 
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of  hymns,  its  neglect  would  have  been  less  surprising ;  but  it  in- 
clucie;^  every  description  of  subject,  from  discourses  of  great 
length  to  the  short  hymn  properly  so  designated.  We  have 
here  polemical  treatises  on  doctrine,  religious  poems,  meditations, 
and  prayers. 

It  would  be  considered  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the 
case  of  any  Greek  or  Latin  author,  whose  works  are  printed, 
that  the  metrical  form  of  his  writings  should  not  be  recognised ; 
and  yet  this  is  what  has  happened  to  Ephraem.  It  is  a  fact 
which  speaks  loudly  of  the  little  attention  given  to  Syriac  learn- 
ing. Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  mere  literary  curiosity.  It  concerns 
the  whole  Christian  and  ministerial  life  of  these  communities  of 
Syria  and  their  pastors,  and  reveals  views  of  early  Christianity 
most  interesting  and  curious.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
existing  documents,  all  EphraenCs  pulpit  efforts  were  metrical^ 
and  his  hearers  were  instnicted  from  time  to  time  with  composi- 
tions of  rare  felicity  of  invention  and  strength  of  argument^ 
clothed  in  a  form  highly  poetic. 

The  metrical  writings  of  Ephraem  have,  for  the  most  part,  far 
more  than  the  external  and  adventitious  form  of  poetical  com- 
position ;  they  are  essentially  poetic  in  their  conception  and  exe- 
cution. We  cannot  now  present  proof  of  this ;  but  our  readers 
may  judge  for  themselves,  by  the  few  pieces  which  Dr.  Burgess 
has  translated.  We  cannot  compare  nira  with  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, from  the  want  of  any  of  their  remains,  but  he  is 
favourably  contrasted  with  those  who  come  after  him.  For  the 
greater  part,  the  latter  are  circumscribed  by  the  few  topics 
especially  related  to  them  as  Churchmen,  and  can  lay  no  claim 
to  general  literary  knowledge  and  genius.  But  Ephraem,  while 
confining  himself  very  much  to  Biblical  thoughts,  is  copious  in 
his  fancy,  and  has  a  considerable  creative  imagination. 

The  external  form  of  Ephraem's  versification  is  varied,  but  in 
all  cases  the  rhythm  is  reckoned  by  syllables — not  by  feet,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  verse.  The  Syriac 
metres  are  six  in  number,  consisting  respectively  of  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  twelve  syllables.  Each  of  these  is  found 
in  strophes  or  stanzas  of  various  lengths,  from  three  or  four  to 
twenty  or  thirty  verses.  Many  pieces  are  composed  of  difierent 
verses.  Ephraem  appears  to  have  exercised  much  ingenuity,  in 
giving  the  charm  of  variety  to  his  compositions  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  popular  taste  of  Edessa.  Sometimes  his  pieces  have 
rhymes,  but  tnese  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  sometimes  they  have 
similar  endings  in  the  lines.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while 
the  great  number  of  forms  and  metres  in  our  modern  hymn- 
books  is  a  ground  of  objection  with  some  persons  on  the  score  of 
taste,  the  hymns  of  the  Syrians  of  the  fourth  centuiy  go  far 
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beyond  them  in  their  capridons  and  fanciinl  arrangements.  If, 
as  is  to  be  presumed,  these  were  all  accommodations  to  musical 
times,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  Christian  service,  endeavouring 
by  every  possible  variety  to  keep  up  the  attention  and  life  of  the 
worshippers. 

But  there  is  another  notable  feature  of  these  compositions, 
which  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Burgess : — 

"  Historical  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  popularity  of  the 
practice  of  alternate  sioging  in  the  early  Syrian  Church,  and  as  to  the 
important  use  made  of  it  both  by  Bardesanes  and  Ephraem,  as  an 
instrument  for  moulding  and  fashioning  the  public  mind.  And  its 
influence  is  founded  in  nature,  exciting  as  it  does  an  interest  in  a 
public  service,  and  keeping  alive  an  enthusiasm  in  more  private 
musical  performances.  .  .  .  There  are  at  least  two  distinct  forms 
of  this  practice  manifest  in  the  works  of  Ephraem.  The  first  has  the 
character  of  the  dialogue,  or  rather  of  the  amcebseic  poems  of  Theo- 
critus and  Virgil ;  when  two  persons,  or  more,  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion on  a  topic  forming  the  subject  of  the  composition.  .  .  •  But 
the  second  form  of  the  responsive  chant  is  more  common ;  it  consists 
of  a  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  strophe,  formed  either  by  a  repetition 
of  a  portion  of  the  poem,  by  a  prayer,  or  by  a  doxology." — P.  liv. 

When  we  ask  the  very  natural  question, — ^Who  invented 
these  metres,  or  first  introduced  metrical  compositions  into 
Christian  worship?  we  get  no  reply,  the  whole  matter  being 
involved  in  obscurity  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Tradi- 
tion assigns  the  invention  to  Bardesanes.  Harmonius,  the  son 
of  Bardesanes,  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  Greece,  and 
afterwards  to  have  improved  upon  his  father's  discovery,  by  the 
introduction  of  Greek  metres.  We  incline  to  think  that  the 
Syrians  verv  early  introduced  into  their  language  the  metrical 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature;  but  whether  the 
Church  originated  the  practice  of  metrical  writing,  or  adopted 
it  and  improved  upon  it,  is  probably  still  an  open  question. 

In  the  liturgies  and  service  books  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
many  hymns  are  interspersed,  and  it  is  from  these  shorter  pieces 
that  the  current  opinion  respecting  the  character  of  the  metrical 
writings  has  been  formed.  Certainly  if  Ephraem  had  only 
written  these  shorter  pieces,  they  would  have  been  worthy  of 
attention ;  but  the  value  of  the  metrical  literature  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  bein^  the  vehicle  of  diacoureee  on  controversiesj 
and  doctrines^  as  welt  as  matters  of  Christian  practice.  A  set  of 
homilies,  thirteen  in  number,  on  the  Nativity,  occupy  forty  folio 
columns  of  Syriac,  and  may  be  properly  consider^  as  a  con- 
tinuous work,  although  thus  divided  lor  convenience. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  expect  a  specimen  of  the  Literature 
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we  have  been  describing,  and  we  select  the  first  hjmn  from  the 
▼olume  bdTore  us.  It  is  in  Tetrasyllabic  metre  in  the  Syriac, 
and  consequently  terse  and  compressed  in  its  composition. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

"  Oh  my  Son,  tenderly  beloved  I 
Whom  grace  fashioned 
In  his  mother's  womb, 
And  divine  goodness  completely  formed. 
He  appeared  in  the  world 
Suffering  like  a  flower ; 
And  Death  put  forth  a  heat 
More  fierce  than  the  sun, 
And  scattered  its  leaves 
And  withered  it,  that  it  ceased  to  be. 
I  fear  to  weep  for  thee, 
Because  I  am  instructed 
That  the  Son  of  the  King  hath  removed  thee 
To  His  bright  habitation. 

'^  Nature  in  its  fondness. 
Disposes  me  to  tears. 
Because,  my  son,  of  Ihy  departure. 
But  when  I  remember  the  bright  abode 
To  which  they  have  led  thee, 
I  fear  lest  I  should  defile 
The  dwelling-place  of  the  Bang 
By  weeping,  which  is  adverse  to  it ; 
And  lest  I  should  be  blamed 
For  coming  to  the  region  of  bliss 
With  tears  which  belong  to  sadness ; 
I  will  therefore  rejoice, 
Approaching  with  my  unmixed  offering. 

'*  The  sound  of  thy  sweet  notes 

Once  moved  me  and  caught  mine  ear. 

And  caused  me  much  to  wonder ; 

Again  my  memory  listens  to  it, 

And  is  affected  by  the  tones 

And  harmonies  of  thy  tenderness. 

But  when  my  spirit  groans  aloud 

On  account  of  these  things, 

My  judgment  recals  me. 

And  listens  with  admiration 

To  the  voices  of  those  who  live  on  high  ; 

To  the  song  of  the  spiritual  ones 

Who  cry  aloud,  Hosannah  ! 

At  thy  marriage  festival." 
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To  appreciate  the  genius  of  this  Sjrrian  divine  it  is  necessanr 
to  compare  his  hymns  with  those  of  the  early  Latin  and  Greek 
Ohurcbes.  This  may  be  conveniently  done,  as  far  as  the  latter 
are  concerned,  by  consulting  Daniel's  Thesaurus  Hymnologieus,* 
A  great  diflference  will,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be  at  once  per- 
<»ptible  in  the  freedom  and  general  literary  expansiveoess  of 
Ephraem,  contrasted  with  the  narrow  and  mere  doctrinal  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymn  writers.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  hymns  are  mostly  only  adapted  for  ecclesiastical  use^ 
while  a  great  number  of  Ephraem's  pieces  have  an  interest  as 
extensive  as  human  nature.  This  characteristic  is  doubtless 
attributable  in  part  to  his  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  religious 
-conventionalism  and  theological  polemic.  It  is  true  the  contro- 
versies respecting  heresies  had  distracted  the  Church  before  his 
time,  but  they  had  not  resulted  in  the  hard  stereotyping  of  the 
mind  in  the  prescribed  formulas  which  soon  afterwards  took  the 

Solace  of  a  free  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  obstructed  the  deve- 
opment  of  religious  life. 

This  remark  suggests  some  examination  of  the  relation  of  the 
early  religious  life  and  literature  of  Syria  to  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity which  now  prevail  in  that  country.  If  our  readers  wish 
to  pursue  the  sad  comparison  at  greater  length  than  our  space 
will  now  permit,  we  refer  them  to  the  volume  of  Dr.  Burgess 
and  the  Bardesanes  of  Hahn  for  the  former  period ;  and  for  the 
modern  Churches,  to  the  other  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  By  these  aids  very  different  are  the  pictures  we  get  of 
the  working  of  Christianity  in  nearly  the  same  places,  but  at 
-eras  separated  by  fifteen  centuries.  How  comes  it  that  in  the 
one  epoch  there  is  life, — ardent,  impassioned,  and  practical ;  in 
the  other,  only  a  slight  movement  m  the  debilitated  members, 
and  a  hectic  nush  upon  the  brow  ? 

In  ancient  times,  there  were  doubtless  fixed  ritual  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  Syriac  Churches  were  governed,  but,  what- 
ever they  were,  they  were  not  so  cumbrous  or  stringent  as  to 
destroy  the  freedom  and  paralyze  the  action  of  the  religious 
life.  The  ecclesiastical  system  then  existing  allowed  a  latitude 
in  the  conception  of  new  methods  of  Christian  operation  and  in 
carrying  these  into  action.  While  moving  within  the  orbit  of  a 
Church  system,  Ephraem  was  not  rigidly  confined  to  any  linear 
course  in  it,  but  could  move  right  and  left  as  his  conscience 
might  guide  him,  or  as  the  profit  of  the  people  might  seem  to 
demand.  The  public  service  of  that  age  seems  to  have  admitted 
a  variety  of  form ;  its  boundary  lines  were  sufficiently  elastic 
to  allow  of  novelties  in  the  external  accompaniments  of  wor- 

«  In  three  Tolames.     Hidle  &  Leipeio,  184M846. 
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«hip.  For  example^  on  the  occasion  of  a  death,  Ephraem  wa^ 
wont  to  compose  a  piece  appropriate  to  each  special  instance, 
and  which,  as  the  case  mi^ht  demand,  lamented  the  prema- 
ture decay  of  the  flower  of  infancy  and  youth,  the  mysterious 
removal  of  the  head  of  a  household,  or  the  descent  into  the 
tomb  of  ripe  old  age,  each  instance  suggesting  fitting  Biblical 
topics  and  consolations.  The  great  variety  of  this  class  of  his 
writings  shews  us  that  every  opportunity  was  embraced  of  turn- 
ing the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  to  the  best  account — his  Syriac 
pieces  on  death,  as  far  as  published,  amounting  to  eighty-five. 
Great  public  events  were  in  a  similar  way  suggestive  of  materials 
for  public  worship.  Several  homilies  exist,  written  in  the  times 
of  pestilence,  from  which  Syria  sufiered  so  much.  And  this 
freedom  to  adopt  tiew  modes  of  teaching  was  not  confined  to 
occasional  services,  it  evidently  pervaded  the  ordinary  perform- 
ance of  divine  worship.  Putting  all  these  signs  and  motives 
of  vigorous  life  together,  we  are  at  no  loss  for  a  reason  why,  in 
the  fourth  century,  the  Church  at  Edessa  flourished. 

But,  as  time  rolled  on,  system  and  mechanical  routine  gradually 
took  the  place  of  spontaneous  movement ;  age  by  age  custom 
became  stronger  in  its  influence,  and  at  length  assumed  the 
ofiice  of  a  supreme  arbiter  in  the  Church.  Some  centuries 
after  Ephraem  his  successors  were  satisfied  with  his  thoughts,  and 
ceased  to  put  forth  t/ieir  own.  Imperceptibly,  yet  surely,  like 
the  gathering  frosts  of  winter,  conventionalisms  and  Church  laws 
bound  all  free  aspirations  in  their  icy  chains,  until  the  Svrian 
Churches  became  what  they  now  are.  The  times  changea,  but 
men  did  not  change  their  modes  of  action  with  them.  The  lan- 
guage of  Ephraem  ceased  to  be  a  living  one,  and  yet  continued 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  hymns  and  liturgies  of  the  Church.  No 
active  spirit  appeared,  to  accommodate  the  utterances  of  Divine 
truth  to  new  and  difierent  circumstances ;  and  even  if  genius 
had  conceived  the  design,  it  was  immediately  repressed  by  the 
doctrine  that  what  was  new  could  not  be  sanctioned  because  it  was 
irregular.  When  we  read  the  works  written  by  modern  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  these  Churches,  we  learn  that  they  now 
!)ride  themselves  on  their  orthodoxy  and  zeal  for  ecclesiastical 
brms  and  traditions,  or  maintain  the  direct  succession  of  their 
ministers  from  the  apostles.  A  sorry  substitute  for  the  want  of 
apostolic  life  and  doctrine  I 

It  seems  that  no  restoration  of  earnest  Christianity  can  be 
expected  among  these  ancient  Syriac  Churches,  until  the  barrier 
of  conventionalism  is  thrown  down,  and  their  religious  teachers 
labour  among  them  as  Ephraem  did  at  Edessa,  adapting  their 
teachings  and  operations  to  existing  wants  and  circumstances. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Episcopal  Churches  of 
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the  West  to  vivify  their  brethren  in  the  East,  bnt  it  is  plain  that 
too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  their  antiquities,  and  too 
little  to  their  practical  religious  wants.  If  it  is  true  that  a 
superstitioits  attachment  to  that  which  is  oldy  has  led  to  the  low 
state  of  these  communities,  it  must  be  desirable  to  correct  rather 
than  cherish  that  feeling,  and  to  move  stagnant  thought  by 
opening  up  new  channels.  In  this  way  the  American  mission- 
aries among  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Badger, 
have  acted,  and  apjjarentlv  with  signal  success.  The  Bible 
is  translated  into  their  modem  tongue ;  modem  religious  books 
are  distributed  ;  schools  established,  and  the  gospel  preached  in 
the  living  language  of  the  people.  Mr.  Badger's  work,  we  may 
add,  is  deeply  interesting  throughout ;  but  he  is,  in  our  opinion, 
much  too  nard  on  the  American  missionaries,  and  disposed  too 
little  to  value  their  labours,  because  they  are  not  Episcopalians. 
We  presume  the  lively  volume  of  Mr.  Curzon  has  been  seen  by 
most  of  our  readers.  It  contains  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  Eastern  forms  of  Christianity,  and  humorously,  yet 
•  aTOctingly,  describes  the  living  death  of  the  Syrian  and  other 
monasteries  in  these  regions. 

We  conclude  with  an  expression  of  hope,  that  the  field  to 
which  we  have  introduced  our  readers,  may  soon  be  occupied 
by  diligent  labourers.  Dr.  Burgess,  in  particular,  has  devoted 
himself  af)parent1v  amid  many  difficulties,  to  a  department  of 
literature  in  which  he  has  few  companions.  He  is  an  enthu- 
siastic Syriac  scholar.  His  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  life  and  literature  of  the  East  in  the 
fourth  century ;  presented  too  in  a  manner  well  fitted  even  for 
popular  reading.  In  these  hymns  and  metrical  homilies  of  the 
Edessan  teacher — many  of  them  fit  utterances  of  the  tenderest 
and  liveliest  emotions  of  a  Christian, — we  see  vividly  how  Chris- 
tianity, after  its  three  centuries  of  tremendous  stmggle,  had 
conquered  its  way  to  the  world's  heart,  and  became  the  moving 
principle  of  their  life  to  thousands  in  the  regions  of  Syria.  We 
are  gneved  to  think,  with  Dr.  Burgess,  that  there  are  some  good 
people  among  us  who  look  with  suspicion,  at  least,  on  literary 
labours  like  his, — fitted  as  these  labours  are  to  remove  exclusive- 
ness  bv  an  incursion  among  past  and  distant  forms  of  religious 
thought  and  worship.  Surely  those  who  tremble  at  the  resusci- 
tation of  an  Ephraem  or  a  Chrysostom,  cannot  be  easy  among 
the  more  daring  foes  of  these  irreverent  days.  In  tmth,  every 
historic  light  struck  out  between  the  time  we  live  in  and  th^ 
time  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  throws  some  part  ol 
its  radiance  on  the  great  objects  presented  in  the  New  Testa-i 
ment,  and  may  help  us  to  grasp  these  more  firmly  as  historic; 
facts. 
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Art.  Vn. — 1.  The  Grenviile  Papersy  being  the  Correspondence  of 
Richard  Grenviile  Earl  Temple,  K,G.,  and  the  Bight  Honour- 
able George  Grenviile^  t/ieir  Friends  and  ContemporarieSj  now 
first  published  from  the  Original  MSS,  formerly  preserved  at 
Stowe.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  James  Smith,  Esq., 
formerly  Librarian  at  Stowe.  5  vols.  8vo,  pp.  2325.  Lon- 
don, 1852. 

2.  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  By  Lord 
Mahon.*    Vol.  V.  chap.  x.    Who  was  Junius  f   London,  1851. 

3.  Quarterly  Peviewy  December  1851.    Junius. 

The  valuable  manuscripts  so  long  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Grenviile  Papers,  and  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  poli- 
tician as  well  as  the  historian,  have  at  length  been  published. 
They  relate  to  a  period  of  great  interest  in  the  history  oi  England, 
that  exciting  and  instructive  period  in  which  Junius  wrote  and 
America  rebelled ;  but  though  they  throw  much  light  on  many 
yexed  questions  wliich  then  agitated  the  public  mind,  they  have 
left  Junius  in  the  same  shroud  of  mystery  with  which  he  had 
been  previously  enveloped. 

The  correspondence  contained  in  these  volumes  extends  over 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  commencing  in  1742  and 
terminating  in  1777.  It  consists  chiefly  of  letters  to  and  from 
Richard  Grenviile  Earl  Temple  and  his  younger  brother  the 
Bight  Honourable  George  Grenviile,  the  two  eldest  surviving 
sons  of  Bichard  Grenviile,  Esq.  of  Wotton,  by  Hester  Temple, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Temple,  Viscount  Cobham  of 
Stowe,  to  whose  peerage  she  succeeded  in  September  1749. 
She  was  created  Countess  Temple  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and 
died  in  October  1752,  being  succeeded  in  the  title  and  in  the 
estates  of  Stowe  and  Wottou  by  her  eldest  son,  Richard  Gren- 
viile. 

Besides  these  two  distinguished  individuals  Richard  Grenviile 
had  three  sons,  James,  Henry,  and  Thomas  Grenviile,  and  one 
sister,  Hester  Grenviile,  who  was  married  in  1754  to  William 
Pitt^  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
late  William  Pitt.  The  three  younger  brothers  had  all  sat  in 
Parliament.  James  and  Henry,  who  held  high  o£Sces  in  the 
State,  died,  the  one  in  1783  and  die  other  in  1784,  and  Thomas, 


*  Lord  Mahoo,  while  ooinponog  the  5th  and  6th  Tolumes  of  Thi  JJiUorj^  of 
England  frcm  the  Peace  of  Utrecht^  published  in  1851,  was  aUowed,  by  Mr.  John 
Mvjcnyj  to  whom  they  belong,  to  pemse  and  make  nse  of  tbeee  papers. 
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who  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  was  killed  in  the  action  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  in  May  1747,  while  in  command  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Defiance. 

Earl  Temple,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  family  of  politicians, 
and,  as  a  claimant  to  the  honour  of  Junius,  now  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  public  interest,  was  bom  September  26,  1711.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after  travelling  for  upwards  of  five 
years  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England 
at  the  time  of  the  general  election  of  1734,  when  he  was  chosen 
representative  of  the  burgh  of  Buckingham.  In  subsequent 
Parliaments,  previous  to  his  succession  to  his  mother^s  title  in 
1752,  he  sat  for  the  county  of  Buckingham.  In  1736  he  married 
Miss  Anne  Chambers,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of 
Thomas  Chambers,  by  whom  he  obtained  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  fortune.  In  1755,  when  his  brother-in-law,  AVilliam  Pitt, 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Earl 
Temple  had  an  opportunity  of  shewing  the  generosity  of  his 
nature,  by  pressing  upon  him,  through  his  sister  Lady  Hester 
Pitt,  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  £1000.  The  letter  in  which 
this  offer  was  made,  and  Siose  of  Lady  Hester  and  Mr.  Pitt 
which  followed  it,  are  written  with  much  taste  and  feeling.  This 
little  incident,  as  Lord  Mahon  has  stated,  is  the  origin  of  the 
charge  frequently  made  against  the  memory  of  Pitt,  that  "  when 
-expelled  from  office  he  consented  to  accept  a  pension  of  £1000 
a-year  from  the  Crown."* 

When  Mr.  Pitt  became  Secretary,  in  November  1756,  Lord 
Temple  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal.  At  the  close  of  1758 
he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1760 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  During  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration  Lord  Temple  took  an  active  part,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much  distin- 
guished, he  received  from  him  the  most  powerful  aid  throughout 
the  long  and  frequent  illnesses  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  quitted  office  in  1761,  on  the  question  of  war 
with  Spain,  Lord  Temple  resigned  his  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
His  brother,  George  Grenville,  however,  adhering  to  the  policy 
of  Lord  Bute,  remained  in  his  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  thus  occasioned  that  unfortunate  estrangement  with  Lord 
Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  last  of  whom  it  continued  for  many 
years.  Lord  Temple  now  became  an  active  and  energetic  op- 
ponent of  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute ;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  having  encouraged  and  patronized  the  celebrated  dema- 
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gogue  John  Wilkes,  by  appointing  him  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  Militia,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Buckinghamshire,  in  May  1763.  When  his  brother 
George  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1763,  he  continued  in  opposition  till  1765,  when 
a  reconciliation  took  place.  The  reconciliation  was  effected 
through  the  Honourable  Augustus  Hervey,  in  May  1765,  and 
the  two  brothers  ever  afterwards  continued  upon  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms. 

Although  Lord  Temple  was  several  times  invited  by  the  Kin^ 
to  give  his  aid  in  forming  a  ministry,  yet  he  never  again  accepted 
office.  In  1766,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  summoned  by  the  royal 
mandate  from  "  farming,  grazing,  haymaking,  and  all  the  Lethe 
of  Somersetshire,^  to  form  an  administration  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  he  summoned  Lord  Temple  from  Stowe,  and 
offered  him  the  headship  of  the  Treasury.  In  hb  interview  with 
the  King  on  one  day  and  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  next,  his  manner 
was  far  from  conciliatory.  He  suggested  to  the  King  ^^  the 
exclusion  of  the  present  men,"  and  he  demanded  from  his 
brother-in-law  an  equal  share  of  patronage  and  power.  Pitt, 
however,  resolved  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  Temple 
retired  to  Stowe,  "  indignant,  as  he  himself  wrote,  at  the  idea  of 
being  stuck  into  the  ministry  as  a  great  cypher,  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  surrounded  with  other  cyphers,  all  named  by  Mr. 
Pitt."*  The  ministry  was  formed  "  without  the  Grenvilles,*' 
and  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham  by  his  own  request,  was^ 
bitterly  estranged  from  his  distinguished  relative,  to  whom  he^ 
had  been  so  deeply  indebted  when  ill  health  prevented  him 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  When  Lord  Chat-^ 
ham,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  resigned,  in  1768,  a  re- 
conciliation took  place  between  him  and  Lord  Temple,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  taxation  of  America,  in  which  he 
supported  the  views  of  George  Grenville,  they  acted  together- 
on  all  political  questions  while  in  opposition.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  Lord  Temple  retired  from  politics,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  embellishment  of  Stowe,  where  the  re- 
mains of  his  taste  for  architecture  and  landscape  gardening, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Lady  Temple  died  in  1777,  and  from, 
that  time  he  associated  chiefly  with  his  nephews  and  nieces,, 
and  more  particularly  George  Grenville,  junior,  who  succeeded 
to  his  title  and  estate,  and  who  had  recently  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Earl  Nugent  of  Gosfield  Hall.  While 
driving  in  the  park  ridings  at  Stowe,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
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pony  carriage.  His  skull  was  fractured  by  the  fall,  and  ho 
continued  insensible  till  his  death,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  10th  of  September  1779.  Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  Lord 
Temple,  now  a  claimant  for  the  shadow  of  Junius.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  nature  bold  and  generous.  As  a  politician  he 
was  honest  and  straightforward,  and  as  an  author  and  a  public 
speaker  he  excelled  maty  of  his  contemporaries.    We  shall 

}>resently  see  on  what  grounds  he  has  been  invested  with  the 
aurel  of  Junius. 

George  Grenville,  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  was 
born  on  the  14th  October  1712.     Though  called  to  the  bar 
after  leaving  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  devoted  himself  to  politics, 
and  represented  Buckingham  in  Parliament  from  1741  till  his 
death  in  1770.     In  December  1744,  he  was  appointed  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  June  1747  a  Lord  ot  the  Treasuiy. 
In  1754  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  and  with  little 
interruption  he  retained  that  ofSce  till  May  1762,  when   he 
became  Secretary  of  State  under  Lord  Bute.    In  the  following 
October  he  exchanged  that  office  for  that  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  in  1762  he 
became  !Prime  Minister,  occupying  the  posts  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer.    After  his  dis- 
missal in  July  1765,  when  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham  became 
the  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  he  never  again  occupied  any  posi- 
tion in  the  Government.     Mr.  Grenville  did  not  possess  the 
genius  and  talent  of  his  brother.     He  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  business,  deeply  versed  in  the  forms  and  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  anxious  to  gain  by  honourable  means 
the  reputation  of  a  useful  public  servant.    He  was  austere  in 
his  manners,  though  warm  in  his  friendships,  and  being  cautious 
and  deliberate  in  passing  his  judgment,  he  was  inflexible  in  his 
resolution.    His  plan  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  America  by 
the  Stamp  Act,  was  an  unfortunate  measure,  universally  con- 
demned from  the  fatal  consequences  which  attended  it.    The 
diary  of  Mr.  Grenville,  which   is  an  important  part  of  the 
manuscripts  he  left  behind  him,  contains  an  account  of  the 

frincipal  political  events  with  which  his  name  was  connected. 
t  throws  much  light  on  the  party  conflicts  of  the  day,  and 
from  its  containing  an  account  of  his  daily  conversations  with 
the  King  when  he  was  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  it  gives 
us  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  of  George  the  Third,  and 
exhibits  the  great  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the  character 
and  talents  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Though  long  in  office,  Mr. 
Grenville  made  it  an  invariable  rule  **  to  live  upon  his  own 
private  fortune,"  which  was  small,  laying  up  for  his  family  the 
emoluments  of  office  when  he  enjoyed  £em.    "  The  being  in 
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or  out,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Knox,  who  had  been  Under  Secretary  of 
State  to  Lord  Hillsboroagh,  "  makes  no  difference  in  my  estab- 
lishment or  manner  of  life.  Everything  goes  on  at  home  in  the 
same  way.  The  only  difference  i^  that  my  children's  fortunes 
would  be  increased  by  my  being  in,  beyond  what  they  would 
be  if  I  remained  out ;  and  that  is  being  as  little  dependent  upon 
oiBce  as  any  man  who  was  not  bom  to  a  great  estate  can  possibly 
be."  The  following  account  of  Mr.  wenville  was  published 
by  an  anonymous  writer  a  few  months  after  his  dismissal  from 
office  in  1765,  and  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith  as  a  just  summing  up 
of  his  character. 

'^  Calm,  deliberate,  economical,  and  attentive ;  steadfast  to  business 
early  and  late ;  attached  to  no  dissipations  or  trifling  amusements ; 
always  master  of  himself,  and  never  seen  either  at  White's  with  the 
gamesters,  or  at  Newmarket  with  the  jockies.  Regular  and  exact  in 
his  family,  and  discharging,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner^  every 
social  and  religious  duty.  What  is  a  labour  and  a  fatigue  to  other 
men  was  his  greatest  pleasure,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  in  the 
management  of  afiairs  acknowledge  that  his  discernment,  capacity, 
and  application,  were  quick,  enlarged,  and  indefatigable.  No  Minis- 
ter was  ever  m(»re  easy  of  access,  or  gave  a  more  patient  or  attentive 
hearing  to  such  as  applied  to  him ;  and  though  he  entered  upon  the 
management  of  affairs  at  the  most  critical  conjuncture,  with  many 
and  great  prejudices  on  certain  accounts  against  him,  yet  his  steady^ 
upright,  and  able  conduct,  had  conciliated  the  minds  of  men  to  him ; 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  would  give  the  wiser  and  more  rational  part 
of  mankind  better  hopes  and  better  expectations,  than  to  see  a  man 
of  these  distinguished  abilities^  of  this  unwearied  attention,  and  of  this 
unblemished  integrity,  again  serving  his  country  in  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  important  offices  of  State." — Preface^  p.  xv. 

Mr.  Grenville  was  married  in  1749  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Wyndham.  She  died  in  December  1769,  and  her 
husband  survived  her  only  till  the  13th  of  November  1770.  By 
this  marriage  Mr.  GrenvUle  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  eldest  son  George,  who  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of 
Temple,  was  afterward  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke.  His  second  son  was 
the  Bight  Honourable  Thomas  Grenville,  whom  we  have  met 
in  society,  and  who  died  recently  at  a  verv  advanced  age,  hav- 
ing bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  the  fine  library  which 
he  had  taken  njuch  pains  to  collect.  His  third  and  youngest 
son  was  William  Wyndham,  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1790  as  Baron  Grenville.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  filled  that  exalted  office  from  Fel>- 
ruary  11, 1806,  to  March  31, 1807. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  two  leading  statesmen  who  flour- 
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ished  during  the  period  to  which  the  Orenville  Papers  Ttter, 
and  daring  which  Junius  launched  his  thunderbolts  against  th« 
highest  authorities  in  the  state.  Independently  of  the  general 
political  interest  which  necessarily  attacnes  to  the  correspondence 
and  manuscripts  of  men  of  rank  and  talent  who  have  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  government,  the  Grenville  Papers  were  for  a 
long  time  supposed  to  contain  documents  which  disclosed  the 
secret  of  Junius.  It  was  confidently  stated  that  there  had  been 
discovered  at  Stowe  ^'  a  box  vnth  three  seaUj^  containing  the 
original  letter  of  Junius  to  the  King,  bearing  the  real  name  of 
the  author,  and  also  the  ^^  original  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield.'^ 
It  was  likewise  asserted  that  a  letter  was  found  which  placed  the 
claim  of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  private  secretary  of  George  Gren- 
ville, beyond  the  possihility  of  a  doubt j  and  that  there  were  other 
letters  found  "  in  concealed  places  behind  Hie  shelves  oftJie  library  J^ 
Mr.  Smith  assures  us  that  these  reports  are  entirely  finbuloos. 
The  only  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Grenville  by  Junius  are  three 
in  number.  They  are  undoubtedly  in  Junius's  hand-writing 
one  of  them  without  a  signature,  and  the  other  two  with  his 
well-known  initial  C.  These  letters  neither  disclose  the  name 
of  their  author  nor  afibrd  the  slightest  clue  to  its  discovery  ; 
Mr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  eveii  be  considered  as 
"  creating  additional  difficulties,"  and  that  they  may  possibly 
have  been  intended  by  their  author  to  render  his  concealment 
the  more  efiectual.  Mr.  Grenville  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  particular  regard  for  them.  They  were  carefully  indorsed 
like  nis  other  letters,  and  tied  up  in  packets  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. When  Mr.  Smith  was,  in  1827,  assisting  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  O'Connor,  his  predecessor  as  librarian  at  Stowe,  in 
arranging  the  portion  ot  Mr.  Grenville's  correspondence  that 
had  been  brought  from  Wotton  to  Stowe  many  years  before, 
they  discovered  the  packet  containing  the  letters  of  Junius.  Dr. 
O'^Connor  at  first  believed  that  the  author  of  them  was  the  Hon. 
Augustus  Hervey,  from  similarity  of  hand- writing,  but  this  idea 
became  untenable  when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Hervey  was  at 
Lisbon  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  in  December  1769,  when 
Junius  was  most  actively  at  work. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Grenville  Papers  statements 
were  in  circulation,  that  certain  members  of  the  Grenville  familj 
had  made  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  which  are  not  jus- 
tified by  any  documents  found  at  Stowe.  Pinkerton,  for  ex- 
ample, has  stated  in  his  Walpoliana  that  Mr.  Grenville  himself 
once  told  Sir  John  Irwin  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  Junius,  saying  that  he  esteemed  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
might  soon  make  himself  Known  to  him.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  author 
of  Junius  Identified,  asserts  also,  that  '^  there  is  preserved  at 
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Stowe  a  private  unpublished  letter  written  by  Junius  to  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  wherein  he  desires  him  to  reu'ain  from  making 
any  attempt  to  discover  the  author,  as  it  might  do  him  harm^ 
but  could  produce  no  satisfactory  result,  adding,  that  in  proper 
time  he  would  declare  himself/'  It  was  also  reported  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville  ^^  had  some  peculiar  knowledge  respecting  the 
authorship  of  Junius ;"  but  in  addition  to  the  reasons  given  by 
Mr.  Smitn,  we  may  state,  that  we  have  now  before  us  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  dated  26th  January 
1837,  from  which  it  appears  he  had  no  such  knowledge.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  persons  intimately  connected  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  family  did  propagate  the  opinion 
that  the  Grenville  papers  would  disclose  the  secret  of  Junius. 
Several  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  letters  of  Junius  to  George 
Grenville,  the  writer  of  this  article  had  opportunities  of  convers- 
ing twice  on  the  subject  with  the  late  Lord  Nugent,  who  not  only 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  secret  was  contained  in  the  records  of 
his  family,  but  who  made  this  statement  in  a  way  incapable  of 
being  misunderstood.  Lord  Nugent  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  theory,*  then  unpublished,  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were 
written  by  Lachlan  M acleane ;  and  he  was  distinctly  asked  if  it 
would  be  prudent  to  publish  that  theonr  when  there  was  a  pro- 
bability that  it  might  be  contradicted  by  the  letters  at  Stowe. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make 
such  a  publication ;  and  the  proposer  of  the  theory  was  for  many 
years  influenced  b^  his  opinion.  Combining  all  these  facts,  we 
venture  to  regard  it  as  not  very  improbable  that  there  may  have 
been  in  the  archives  of  Stowe  letters  or  documents  which  it  may 
have  been  considered  imprudent  to  preserve.  '  The  ghost  of 
Junius,  which,  according  to  vulgar  rumour,  seems  to  have  at  one 
time  haunted  the  Grenville  roof,  may  have  been  Lord  Temple 
himself,  the  Junius  of  Mr.  Smith ;  and  we  think  there  are  few 
members  of  that  loyal  and  distinguished  house  that  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  exorcise  it.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  the 
librarian  at  Stowe  and  the  personal  friend  of  so  many  members 
of  the  Buckingham  line,  should  have  had  the  boldness,  without 
some  encouragement  from  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
discussion,  to  associate  the  name  of  Grenville  with  that  of  an 
author  who,  had  he  been  discovered  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
would  have  been  hung  at  Tyburn  and  embowelled  as  a  traitor. 

Next  in  improbability  to  the  theories  that  Chatham,  Chester- 
field, and  Sackville  were  the  authors  of  Junius,  are  the  two  more 
recent  ones  that  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Lord  Temple  are  entitled 
to  that  unenviable  distinction — unenviable,  doubtless,  if  attached 

*  See  this  BetUwy  voL  z.  p.  97,  Noyember  1848. 
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to  aristocratic  names, — to  individaals  whom  it  debases  and  di»- 
honours,  yet  greatly  to  be  envied  if  achieved  for  political  adven- 
turers, who,  amid  the  intrigues  of  faction,  may  have  been  driven 
from  office,  and  who  may  thus  have  regarded  themselves  as  mar- 
tyrs to  kingly  power,  or  as  victims  of  political  persecution.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  noble  family  in  the  British  empire  who 
would  claim  for  an  ancestor  the  literary  fame  of  Junius,  when 
blackened  by  personalities  that  would  have  convicted  him  c^  slan- 
•der,  or  by  deeds  that  would  have  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  It 
is  among  men  like  Francis,  Barr^  M acleane,  Wilkes,  and  Home 
Tooke,  that  the  reality  of  Junius  will  be  found,  when  the  dariL 
shadow  of  his  name  shall  have  received  the  rite  and  the  purificft- 
tion  of  baptism.  If  a  nobleman  occupying  a  high  official  position, 
and  thus  personally  connected  with  the  sovereign, — Junius  can 
no  longer  oe  regarded  as  a  patriot.  If  a  commoner,  with  liberal 
opinions — a  functionary  driven  from  office — a  secretary  insulted 
by  his  chief,  or  a  protSgi  of  statesmen  who  encouraged  and  aided 
him  in  his  exposure  of  the  profligacy  of  public  men,  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  political  corruption,  or  in  his  attacks  upon  uncon- 
stitutional government,  we  may  overlook  his  failings  m  consider- 
ation of  the  impulses  which  he  obeyed ;  and  in  the  soundness  of 
his  principles  and  the  sacredness  of  his  cause,  we  may  forgive 
the  virulence  with  which  it  was  advocated. 

These  views  do  not  seem  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  of  the 
members  of  the  Grenville  family.  The  late  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  not  unwilling  to  be  of  the  same  lineage  with  Junius, 
and  he  neither  discouraged  the  theory  of  his  friend  nor  thought 
it  improbable  that  Lord  Temple  was  Junius.  Our  readers  vrill 
therefore  be  gratified  with  a  notice  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
by  which  Mr.  Smith  has  advocated  the  claims  of  Lord  Temple, 
aiid  we  cannot  but  confess  that,  however  unsuccessfully,  he  nas 
done  this  with  much  ingenuity  and  talent.  The  elaborate  articfe 
on  this  subject  forms  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
^^  Grenville  Papers."  It  occupies  216  closely  printed  pages,  and 
is  entitled,  "  Introductory  Notes  relating  to  Lord  Temple  and  the 
Authorship  of  Junius.^* 

Mr.  Smith  commences  his  argument  by  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  which  had  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  and  Lord  Campbell,  and  more  recently,  with  very 
great  ability,  by  Lord  Mahon.*  The  claims  of  Sir  Philip  have 
rested  principally  upon  the  similarity  or  even  coincidence  of 
certain  parallel  passages  and  phrases  which  have  been  used  by 
him  and  by  Junius ;  but  Mr.  Smith  justly  pronounces  them 
*^  to  be  entirely  worthless  as  regards  the  question  of  the  author- 
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ship,  as  thej  prove  nothing  more  than  that  Francis^  like  many- 
others,  had  been  a  dilifrent  reader  of  Jamus,  an  admirer  and  an 
extensive  iipitator  of  his  writings."  Bat  if  the  phraseology  of 
Francis  was  similar  to  that  of  tfunius,  his  opmions  on  the  great 
political  qnestions  of  the  day  were  diametrically  opposite.  Junius 
supported  the  cause  of  authority  against  America  with  George 
Grenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  while,  with  the  same 
statesman,  he  maintained  the  highest  popular  principles  on  the 
Middlesex  election.  The  Grenvilles  alone,  of  all  the  parties  of 
the  day,  combined  these  opinions,  and  an  able  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  has  made  this  combination  of  opinions  a 
simple  test  for  ascertaining  the  political  connexion  of  Junius. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  did  not  combine  these  two  opinions,  and  was 
not  a  Grenvillite.  His  opinions  on  the  taxation  of  America 
were  strictly  coincident  with  those  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  re- 
joiced that  America  resisted  with  success,  ^^  because  it  was  a 
triumph  of  unquestionable  right  over  outrageous  wrong,  of 
courage  and  virtue  over  tyranny  and  force."  In  reference  to 
the  Game  Laws,  Junius  declared  them  to  be  ^^  oppressive  to  the 
subject,  and  incompatible  with  legal  liberty,"  whde  Mr.  Francis 
argued  in  their  favour,  and  voted  against  their  repeal.  Without 
following  our  author  any  farther  in  this  part  of  his  subject,  we 
may  refer  the  reader  for  many  powerful  arguments  against  the 
claims  of  Sir  Philip  to  a  series  of  able  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  AthencBum^  and  to  the  article  on  Junius  in  this  work, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  general  character  and  temper  of  Lord  Temple^  Mr. 
Smith  finds  one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  similarity  to 
Junius,  t  Smollett,  though  in  the  pay  of  his  political  enemies, 
describes  him  as  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  abilities,  zealously 
attached  to  the  interest  and  honour  oihis  country,  while  Horace 
Walpole  calls  him  '*  a  malignant  man,  who  wrought  in  the  mines 
of  successive  factions  for  thui;y  years  together,"  and  in  another 

Elace  as  a  person  ^^  accustomed  to  run  and  meet  faction  in  the 
ighways."  According  to  Macaulay,  '^  his  talents  for  administra- 
tion and  debate  were  of  no  high  order,  and  his  character  was  tur- 
bulent and  unscrupulous."  "  It  was  supposed,^"  he  continues, 
"that  Lord  Temple  secretly  encouragea  the  most  scurrilous 
assailants  of  the  Government!  ....  Pamphlets  made  up 
of  caluftiny  and  scurrility  filled  the  shops  of  all  the  booksellers, 
and  of  these  pamphlets  the  most  galling  were  written  under  the 
direction  of  the  malignant  Temple." 

♦  Vol.  xliy.,  June  1826. 

f  It  is  a  carious  fact,  that  a  work  was  published  in  America  in  1 831,  by  a  Mr. 
Newhall,  in  which  Lord  Temple  is  identified  as  Junius,  in  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  a  friend  at  Salem. 
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The  attachment  of  Lord  Temple  to  Wilkes  is  another  strong 
feature  in  his  supposed  identity  with  Junius.  This  attachment 
is  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  different  letters  from  Earl  Temple 
to  Wilkes,  published  in  the  "  Grenville  Papers.^  They  are 
written  with  all  the  warmth  of  real  friendship.  They  are  such 
as  Junius  might  have  been  supposed  to  write,  and  often 
evince  the  point,  antithesis,  and  vivacity  of  that  writer.  He 
gives  advice  to  Wilkes  precisely  as  Junius  did, — *'  I  beg  you  to 
weigh  your  own  conduct  very  maturely.  You  have  to  deal 
with  a  very  strange  world."*  "I  hear  with  pleasure  various 
testimonies  concerning  the  great  credit  you  have  gained ;  and 
there  is  no  note  that  sounds  more  sweetly  in  the  ear  of  your 
affectionate  friend.^'  In  other  letters  Temple  addresses  him  as 
"  his  Dear  Marcus  Cato/'  and  as  "  his  Dear  Senator,"  and  their 
correspondence  is  marked  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  warmth. 
Lord  Temple  supplies  him  with  money  as  well  as  advice,  and 
Wilkes  submits  nimself  to  his  guidance  with  the  docility  of  a 
child.  In  so  far,  therefore,  Mr.  Smith'^s  theory  is  entitled  to 
our  consideration. 

In  every  attempt  to  find  out  Junius,  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  discover  the  personal  or  the  public  grounds  upon 
which  he  assailed  his  enemies.  His  marked  hostility  to  the 
Scotch  is  a  fact  so  striking,  that  every  theorist  has  strugglecl  to 
find  its  explanation.  On  this  point  Mr.  Smith  has  entirely 
failed.  In  one  of  Temple'^s  letters  to  Wilkes,  published  in  the 
North  Briton^  he  even  condemns  the  wholesale  abuse  of  the 
Scotch  nation  in  which  that  Journal  had  indulged.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  too,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  condemned 
the  attacks  upon  the  Scotch  and  upon  the  Tories  in  that  paper;  and 
the  only  instance  of  antipathy  to  Scotchmen  which  Mr.  Smith  can 
find  in  his  idol,  is  erroneously  inferred  from  an  expression  which 
does  not  authorize  the  inference.  When  Wilkes,  as  Lieut.- 
Colonel  of  the  Bucks  Militia,  had  written  to  him  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  surgeon  to  the  Regiment^  Temple  ironically 
replied,  "  I  hope  he  is  a  Scotchman,'' — an  expression  rather  in- 
tended to  chide  his  correspondent  for  his  known  hostility  to  the 
Scotch  than  to  express  any  feeling  of  his  own. 

The  bitter  animosity  of  Junius  against  the  king  receives 
a  satisfactory  solution  upon  Mr.  Smithes  theory.  The  dismissal 
of  Lord  Temple  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Bucks,  in  terms 
evidently  contemptuous,  could  not  fail  to  excite  his  wrath 
against  the  king;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  felt  in  the 
keenest  manner  the  provoking  silence  with  which  his  resignation 
was  received  in  1761,  as  well  as  the  treatment  he  experienced 
on  the  occasion  when  the  king,  in  1766,  sent  for  him  to  form  a 
ministry  with  Mr.  Pitt.    The  relation  in  which  Lord  Temple 
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9tood  to  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  North  Briton — the  patron  and 
friend  of  the  former,  and  a  contribator  to,  and  defender  of,  the 
latter — necessarily  placed  him  in  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
king ;  and  when  taiken  in  connexion  with  the  personal  feelings 
which  we  have  mentioned,  justify  Mr.  Smith,  in  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  in  identifying  Temple  and  Junius.  No  other 
claimant  had  such  reason  for  systematically  abusing  his  sovereign^ 
and  if  Temple  was  not  Junius,  he  may  well  be  regarded  as  his 
patron  or  his  ally. 

The  knowledge  evinced  by  Junius  of  the  technical  forms  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  and  with  the  business  of  the 
War  Office,  have  been  repeatedly,  and  with  some  reason,  urged 
in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Between  the  seventeenth  and 
twenty-third  year  of  nis  age,  he  spent  a  number  of  months  at 
intervals  in  the  Secretary  of  State"*s  Office,  and  having  been 
eight  years  in  the  War  Office,  and  aspired  to  be  Deputy-Secre- 
tary of  War,*  he  could  not  fail  to  possess  the  knowledge  ex- 
hibited by  Junius.  Admitting  these  facts,  Mr.  Smith  endeavours 
to  shew  ^^that  Lord  Temple  was  much  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  than  Mr.  Francis 
could  be,  and  that  he  had  also  the  opportunity  of  knowing  very 
particularly  every  thing  that  passed  in  the  War  Office.*^  When 
Mr.  Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  confided,  when  in  ill  health, 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  Lord  Temple,  invariably  consulted 
him,  and  ^^  much  of  the  success  of  the  war  has  been  attributed 
to  Lord  Temple'^s  management  of  it.****  At  this  time  Lord 
Barrington  was  Secretary  at  War,  and  therefore  Lord  Temple, 
labile  transacting  business  with  that  office,  roust  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  details. 
Lord  Temple,  too,  had  been  an  early  friend  of  Lord  Barrington's, 
as  members  of  ^^  the  Band  of  Youthful  Patriots^  who  assisted  in 
destroying  the  administration  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole."'  Hence 
the  statement  of  Junius,  that  ^'he  and  Lord  Barrington  had 
been  old  acquaintances."  The  bitter  hostility  of  Junius  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  which  tells  so  favourably  for  Francis  when  he 
was  expelled  from  office,  is  used  with  equal  force  by  Mr.  Smith. 
The  continuance  of  Barrington  in  office  after  Temple  had  re- 
signed, his  adhesion  to  the  Bockingham  administration,  his 
motion  to  expel  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
speech  on  that  occasion,  which  Lord  Temple  himself  heard,  were 
sufficient  reasons  for  bringing  down  upon  him  his  anonymous 
vengeance.  Mr.  Smith  justly  remarks,  that  through  Mr.  Cal- 
craft,  his  intimate  friend  and  the  patron  of  Francis,  Temple  had 

*  When  this  appointment  wis  refused  to  him,  he  resiffned  hit  clerkship. 
Jonios  ssys  that  Barrinffion  expelled  him — an  expression,  as  Mr.  Smith  remarks, 
very  miHkeljr  to  be  employed  bj  Franeia  in  speaking  of  himself. 
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tn  easy  access  to  all  those  intrigues  in  the  War  Office  ^^  which 
enabled  Junius,  under  a  variety  of  signatures,  to  gratify  his 
personal  pique  against  Lord  Barrington.''  Mr.  Smith  has  pur- 
sued this  line  of  argument  with  great  success ;  and  in  applying 
it  to  the  cases  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  Lord  Suffolk,  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum,  Mr.  Whately,  and  others,  he  has  placed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
Junius  were  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Temple. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  "  Essay  **'  on  Junms,  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  entirely  concurs,  "that  the 
writings  of  Junius  emanated  from  one  mindy  and  yet  not  tmthoiU 
assiatanceJ*  Some  person,  he  adds,  must  have  been  privy  to 
them ;  but  this  aid  must  have  been  confined  to  the  tcriter*s 
own  household — to  his  nearest  family  connexions — subordinate 
to  one  great  over-ruling  mind.  "  Such  a  friend,"*'  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "  Lord  Temple  found  in  his  wife — the  partner  of 
his  joys,  his  sorrows,  and  his  labours — who  was  not  only  his 
amanuensisy  but  who  had  talent  enough  to  assist  him  in  the  com- 
position of  his  writings,  whose  praise  was  sufficient  to  support 
his  vanity.''  The  statement  of  Junius  that  he  was  the  sole  de- 
positary of  his  own  secret,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Smith  as  quite 
compatible  with  the  theory  of  Lady  Temple  being  his  amanuensis. 
Junms's  statements  about  his  incognito  are  not  very  consistent 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  of  6th  February  1768,  he  states, 
that  he  may  hereafter,  perhaps,  claim  the  honour  of  making  him- 
self known  to  him.  He  elsewhere  states,  that  he  is  the  deposi- 
tary of  his  own  secret,  and  that  it  should  die  with  him ;  and  yet, 
in  one  of  his  private  notes  to  Woodfall,  he  says,  "  The  truth  isj 
there  are  people  about  me  whom  I  would  wish  not  to  contradict, 
and  who  would  rather  see  Junius  in  the  Papers,  ever  so  impro- 
perly, than  not  at  all."  Now  this  statement,  if  it  be  trxUhy  we 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  falsehood^  has  always  appeared  to  us  to 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  a  principal  and  a  mbor- 
dinate  engaged  in  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  that  there  was  an 
eminent  political  writer  associated  with  one  or  more  men  of  rank 
and  influence,  from  whom  he  derived  his  information,  and  who 
prompted  and  urged  him  on  in  his  career.  The  theory  of  Lady 
Temple  being  the  confidant  and  amanuensis  of  her  husband  is  the 
lowest  possible  justification  of  the  statement  of  Junius.  Mr. 
Smith  goes  so  far  as  to  regard  her  as  the  person,  or  one  of  the 
people  who  would  rather  see  Junius  in  the  Papers  improperly 
than  not  at  all,  and  he  justifies  this  supposition  by  the  following 
facts  :— 

"In  some  of  the  letters  to  Jhe  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford  may 
certainly  be  found  expressions  very  characterbtic  of  the  plajful  and 
spiteful  mischief  of  Lady  Temple's  pen,  particularly  with  reference  to 
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the  Dake  of  GraAon  and  th«  ^  Lovely  Thais'  at  the  Opera-house ;  to 
the  Dake  of  Bedford  and  the  alleged  sale  of  Lord  Taristock's  ward, 
robe ;  or  the  ^  Venerable  Gertrude' — ^her  route  at  Bedford  House  a 
fortnight  ailer  Lord  Tavistock's  death,  and  her  disposal  of  the  gowns 
and  trinkets  of  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock — the  peculiar  and  dread- 
ful nature  of  the  roaladj  with  which  the  Princess  Dowager  was 
afflicted,  and  the  supposed  extraordinary  treatment  of  it,  as  further 
described  in  an  additional  note,  still  suppressed  by  Mr.  TVoodfalL 
These  are  matters,  to  a  knowledge  of  which,  his  information  could 
scarcely  have  extended  without  the  gossiping  assistance  of  Lady 
Temple.** 

In  connexion  with  this  discussion  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
there  is  a  decided  resemblance  between  the  handwriting  of  Junius 
and  that  of  Lady  Temple.  Having  had  occasion  to  examine 
with  special  care  the  fac-simile  of  Junius'^s  handwriting  in 
Woodfall's  edition  of  his  works,  and  having  examined  all  the  ori- 

§inals  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  possession,  we  willingly  give  to  Mr. 
mith's  theory  the  benefit  of  this  resemblance.  Mr.  Smith,  how- 
ever, has  deprived  his  argument  of  much  of  the  value  of  this 
admission,  by  asserting  that  the  handwriting  is  entirely  in  an 
acquired  hand,  and  sufficiently  distinct  from  Lady  Temple's 
usual  hand  to  escape  detection,  without  the  most  close  and  care- 
ful examination.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  Mr.  Smith  to 
quote,  in  support  of  his  argument,  the  following  remarkable 


^^  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences*  speaking  of  the  author- 
ship of  Junius,  relates^  that  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Wilkes,  upon  some  occasion  of  their  meeting,  the  conversation  acci- 
dentally turned  upon  the  subject  of  Junius,  and  that  Wilkes  totally 
disclaimed  the  authorship  for  himself,  and  treated  the  supposition  with 
ridicule.  Upon  Mr.  Butler  expressing  a  wish  to  see  the  originals  of 
the  letters  which  Junius  had  addressed  to  Wilkes,  they  were  produced, 
together  with  a  card  of  invitation  to  dinner,  from  old  Lady  Temple^  written 
in  her  own  hand,  and  upon  comparing  it  with  Jxmius's  letters,  they  thought 
there  was  some  resemblance  between  them.  Mr.  Butler  does  not  assert 
that  any  conversation  passed  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  Lord 
Temple  being  the  author ;  but  it  may  be  considered  rather  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Temple,  aqd  the  original  letters  of 
Junius,  should  happen  to  be  found  together,  and  that  they  should  have 
been  so  readily  produced  by  Wilkes  for  comparison." 

Mr.  Smith  obtains  a  considerable  support  to  his  theory  from 
the  repeated  assertions  of  Junius,  that  he  was  a  man  of  ^^  rank 
and  fortune," — that  he  was  a  man  of  leisure,  ^^  standing  clear  of 
all  business  and  intrigue,'"* — that  he  was  "  above  a  common 
bribe," — that  he  was,  in  his  writings,  "  far  above  all  pecuniary 


*  Third  Bditkn  1823,  p.  81. 
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views," — and  that  in  point  of  money,  Woodfall  ^'  wonid  some 
way  or  other  be  reimbursed."  Although  the  able  writer  in  the 
AUienasum  has  very  justly  remarked  that  we  must  often  judge  of 
Junius  by  his  opposites,  we  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  these 
statements  were  made  to  deceive  Woodfall,  and  that  he  claimed 
the  privileges  of  wealth  and  of  rank  in  order  to  protect  him  from 
being  discovered.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  cannot  recon- 
cile with  these  statements  other  assertions  which  seem  to  prove 
that  Junius  was  a  political  adventurer^  anticipating  wealth  and 
station  from  his  labours,  and  looking  forward  ^^  to  that  solid  inde- 

fendence,  without  which  no  man  can  be  happy  or  even  honest." 
n  his  three  letters  to  Mr.  Grenville,  written  in  1768,  before 
he  had  committed  himself  under  the  signature  of  Juniue^  and 
before  any  danger  could  arise  from  the  discovery  of  his  name, 
he  approaches  that  distinguished  statesman  as  an  author  anxious 
for  ins  approbation,  ancT  looking  forward  to  some  advantages 
from  his  patronage.  The  object  of  his  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Grenville  is  to  enclose  a  Paper,  pointing  out  the  injustice  of 
a  tax  of  3d.  in  the  pound  upon  all  articles  sold  by  auction, 
which  it  was  supposed  Lord  North  was  to  introduce  into  his 
budget.  The  motive  of  the  author  is  not  very  manifest,  but 
we  think  it  may  be  discovered  from  a  careful  study  of  the  lett^ 
itself. 

"  London^  Qth  Fehruary,  1768. 

"  Sir, — The  observations  contained  in  the  enclosed  paper  are 
thrown  together  and  sent  to  you,  upon  a  supposition  that  the  Tax 
therein  referred  to  will  make  part  of  the  Budget.  If  Lord  North 
should  have  fallen  on  any  other  scheme  they  will  be  useless ;  but  if 
the  case  happens,  and  they  should  appear  to  have  any  weight,  the 
author  is  satisfied  that  no  man  in  this  country  can  make  so  able  an 
use  of  them,  and  place  them  in  so  advantageous  a  light  as  Mr. 
Grenville. 

"  It  is  not,  Sir,  either  necessary  or  proper  to  make  myself  known 
to  you  at  present.  Hereafter  I  may  perhaps  claim  that  honour.  In 
the  meantime  be  assured,  that  it  is  a  voluntary  disinterested  attach- 
ment to  your  person,  founded  on  an  esteem  for  your  spirit  and  under- 
standing, which  has  and  will  for  ever  engage  me  in  your  cause.  A 
number  of  late  publications,  (falsely  attributed  to  men  of  fer  greater 
talent,)  may  convince  you  of  my  zeal,  if  not  of  my  capacity  to  serve 
you. 

"  The  only  condition  which  I  presume  to  make  with  you,  is,  that 
you  will  not  only  not  shew  these  papers  to  anybody,  but  that  you 
will  never  mention  having  received  them.— <5."  • 

Few  of  our  readers  will  believe  that  such  a  letter  upon  such  a 

*  Had  we  not  seen  the  orighial  of  this  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Junln^  we 
should  have  doubted  its  genuineness  ftrom  its  strange  punetuation  and  bad  grammar. 
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subject — ^founded  too  upon  a  ramour  merely  that  Lord  North 
was  to  propose  an  obnoxious  tax,  could  have  been  written  by  his 
elder  brother,  Lord  Temple,  or  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  men  of 
rank  and  station.  Few  of  our  readers  will  deny  that  it  is  the 
letter  of  a  political  writer,  recommending  himself  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  on  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  his  late  publications^  which 
may  convince  him  of  the  author's  zeal  and  capacity  to  serve  hinu 
If  the  object  of  Junius  was  simply  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
the  obnoxious  tax,  why  did  he  not  send  his  enclosed  paper  to  the 
public,  and  nut  it  in  the  power  of  all  the  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, as  well  as  Mr.  Grenville,  to  avail  themselves  of  his  obser- 
vations? The  truth  of  these  views  will  be  placed  beyond  a 
donbt  by  a  perusal  of  the  second  letter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, written  seven  months  afterwards,  and  long  before  there 
could  be  any  reason  for  carrying  on  a  system  of  deception  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  his  name. 

"  London^  Sd  September  1768. 
"  Sir, — It  may  not  be  improper  you  should  know  that  the  public 
is  entirely  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  author  of  several  late  publica- 
tions in  the  newspapers.  Be  assured  that  he  is  a  man  quite  un- 
known AND  unconnected.  He  has  attached  himself  to  your  cause, 
and  to  you  alone,*  upon  motives  which,  if  he  were  op  consequence 

ENOUGH  to   give   WEIGHT  TO  HIS  JUDGMEl^r,    WOUld    be   thought   88 

honourable  to  you,  as  they  are  satisfaotory  to  himself.  At  a  proper 
time  HE  WILL  SOLICIT  THE  HONOUR  of  being  known ;  he  has  present 
important  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  concealed. 

'^  Some  late  papers  in  which  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  the 
defence  of  your  character  and  measures  have  been  thought  not  ill- 
maintained;  others  signed  Lucius,  and  one  or  two  upon  the  New 
Commission  of  Trade,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  came  from  this 
Land.     They  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  public. 

"  May  I  plead  it  as  a  merit  with  you,  Sir,  that  no  motive  of  vanity 
shall  ever  discover  the  author  of  this  letter.  If  an  earnest  wish  to 
serve  you  gives  me  any  claim,  let  me  intreat  you  not  to  suffer  a  hint 
of  this  communication  to  escape  you  to  anybody.^CJ' 

In  his  observations  upon  this  letter,  which  we  consider  a  very 
valuable  one  in  the  Junius  controversy,  Mr.  Smith  admits  that 
it  distinctly  informs  Mr.  Grenville,  "  that  ilie  writer  was  a  per^ 
son  of  obscure  condition  and  unknown  to  fame  ;***  and  he  admits^ 
also,  that  he  knows  this  ^^  to  be  even  now  the  opinion  of  those 
for  whose  information  on  this  subject,  and  for  whose  extensive 
knowledge  and  critical  acumen  he  has  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration,"  "  but  after  long  reflection,"  he  adds,  "  I  cannot 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Junius  was  otherwise  than  the 

•  The  itftUet  in  this  letter,  not  the  capitals,  are  Jnnins's. 
VOL.  XIX.      NO.  XXXVIII.  2  I 
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exact  reverse  of  that  which,  in  the  present  m^bmeey  and  /or  hi» 
present  purposes^  he  professed  to  be." 

Now  we  ask  Mr.  Smith,  or  rather  a  disinterested  reader,  hx 
Mr.  Smith  has  a  theory  to  support,  what  could  be  ^  preeerU 
purposes  of  Junius  T — his  purpo^  in  1768.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
he  was  recommending  himself  to  the  notice  and  patronaf^  of 
Mr.  Grenville,  by  m^ing  him  acquainted  with  the  number  of 
his  contributions  to  the  newspapers,  and  with  the  value  attached 
to  them  by  the  public.  He  even  specifies  letters  signed  Laeiusj 
of  which  three  had  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville ;  and  it  was  tnerefore  in 
Mr.  Grenville's  power  to  communicate  with  Lucius  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers.  That  he  had  not  then  communicated 
with  him  is  obvious  from  the  third  letter  of  Junius,  which  is 
ecjually  valuable  with  the  second  in  throwing  li^t  on  the  station 
otits  author. 

"  London,  20ih  October  1768. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  letter,  reprinted  in  the  enclosed 
paper,  under  the  signature  of  Atticus,^  as  finished  with  more  care 
than  1  have  usually  time  to  give  to  these  productions.  The  town  is 
curious  to  know  the  author.  Everybody  guesses,  some  are  quite 
certain,  and  all  are  mistaken.  Some  who  bear  your  character,  give 
it  to  the  Rockinghams ;  (a  policy  I  do  not  understand ;)  and  Mr. 
Bourke  (Burke)  denies  it*as  he  would  a  fact  which  he  wished  to  have 
believed. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  assure  you  that  no  man  living  knows  or  even 
suspects  the  author.  I  have  no  connexion  with  ant  partt,  except 
a  voluntary  attachment  to  your  cause  and  house.  It  began  with 
amusement,  grew  into  habit,  was  confirmed  by  a  closer  attention  to 
your  principles  and  conduct,  and  is  now  heated  into  passion.  The 
Grand  Council^  was  mine,  and  I  may  say  with  truth,  almost  every* 
thing  that,  for  two  years  past,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pubUck. 
I  am  conscious  these  papers  have  been  very  unequal ;  but  you  will 
be  candid  enough  to  make  allowances  for  a  man  who  writes  abso- 
lutely without  materials  or  instrticiion.  For  want  of  hints  of  this  Idndf 
I  fear  I  frequently  mistake  your  views,  as  well  as  the  true  point,  wherein 
you  would  choose  to  rest  the  questions  m  which  your  name  is  concerned. 
But  this  is  an  inconvenience  without  a  remedy.  I  must  continue  to 
argue  for  you  as  I  would  for  myself  in  the  same  circumstances,  as 
far  as  I  understand  yours.  Until  you  are  Minister  I  must  not  permit 
myself  to  think  of  the  honour  of  being  known  to  you.  When  that  happens 
you  will  not  find  me  a  needy  or  a  troublesome  dependant.     In  the 

♦  Originally  published  in  the  Puhlk  Adteritur  of  the  19th  October  1768.  In 
a  previoos  letter  signed  Atticus,  he  states  that  the  greater  part  of  his  property  m 
invested  in  the  funds,  but  that  mmours  of  eventB  likely  to  affect  his  fortune  nuide 
liim  change  the  investment. 

f  This  clever  satire  upon  the  ministry,  dated  22d  Oetober  1767,  is  published  in 
WoodfaU's  Junius.    Edit  1812,  vo).  ii.  p.  482. 
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neantime  I  must  console  myself  with  reflecting,  tbat  by  resisting 
every  temptation  of  vanity,  and  even  the  great  dewre  I  have  of  being 
honoured  with  your  notice^  I  give  you  some  assurance  that  you  may 
depend  upon  my  firmness  and  fidelity  hereafter." 

This  obsequious  letter  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  respecting 
th^  object  which  its  author  (not  yet  Junius)  had  in  view  in 
corresponding  with  George  Grenville.  He  sends  him  testi- 
monials of  his  capacity  as  a  political  writer,  and  anticipating  his 
return  to  power,  he  promises  to  make  himself  known  to  him 
when  Minister,  restraining  himself  in  the  meantime  from  think- 
ing even  of  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  him^  of  which  he  has 
so  great  a  desire,  A  more  decided  offer  of  political  service  was 
never  made  to  a  British  Minister.  Lucius,  and  Atticus,  and  C, 
now  one  individual,  complains  that  he  is  obliged  to  write  ab- 
solutely  vnihout  materials  or  instruction^ — apologizes  on  this 
ground  for  not  doing  justice  to  the  views  of  Grenville  and  the 
questions  in  which  his  name  is  concerned ;  and  though  he  con- 
siders the  inconvenience  without  remedy^  he  obviously  desires  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  the  ex-Minister,  ana  to  receive 
from  him  materiah^  hints^  and  instructions^  for  the  dexterous  use 
of  which  he  seeks  to  be  rewarded  when  that  ex-Minister  is  in 
power.  He  is  then  to  be  a  dependent^  but  not  a  needy  or 
troublesome  one,  and  till  that  event  takes  place,  he  is  to  console 
himself  by  the  reflection^  that  by  maintaining  his  incognito  he  is 
giving  a  pledge  to  the  patron  whose  favour  he  is  bespeaking, 
that  he  will,  in  the^/<ur«,  be  Vifirm  SLudfaithful  ally. 

If  we  have  not  given  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  motives 
under  which  these  letters  were  written,  it  is  not  because  we  are 
misled  by  any  preconceived  notions  of  our  own  respecting  their 
author.  Throwing  aside  all  such  notions,  we  are  simply  discussing 
as  a  jur3rman  the  leading  question  in  the  Junius  controversy. 
Was  Junius  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  that  is,  a  nobleman,  such 
as  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  or  was  he  a  political  adven- 
turer like  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Colonel  Macleane?  We  main- 
tain that  these  three  letters,  written  before  Lucius  and  Atticus 
assumed  the  name  of  Junius,  and  before  Junius  had  made  himself 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  placed  his  person  and 
his  property  in  danger,  decide  this  question.  Whatever  Junius 
wrote  afterwards  was  written  to  deceive  the  public,  and  conceal 
bis  name,  and  like  all  deceivers,  he  overshot  the  mark  at  which 
he  aimed.  In  a  letter  dated  12th  April  1769,  signed  Junius, 
and  written  after  he  had  attacked  Sir  William  Draper  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  he  distinctly  acknowledges  that  "  he  had 
refused  offers  which  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  interested  man 
would  have  accepted,"  and  m  order  to  put  down  this  charge 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him  by  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  other  charge  of  Silums,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  obscure  origin  and  low  bred^  he  states  for  the 
first  time  that  his  rank  and  fortune  place  him  above  a  common 
bribe.*  In  support  of  these  views  we  may  refer  to  Junios's  first 
letter  to  Wilkes,  dated  21st  August  1771,  where  he  warns  him 
'*  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  concluding  from  the  apparent  tendency 
of  this  lettery  to  any  possible  interests  or  connexions  of  my  own," 
and  at  the  same  time  distinctly  states  that  ^'  he  does  not  disclaim 
the  idea  of  some  personal  views  to  future  honour  and  advantage^ 
and  that  ^^  these  views  are  not  little  in  themselves." 

While  perusing  the  three  letters  to  George  Grenville,  we 
have  frequently  asked  ourselves  the  question, — In  what  spirit 
were  these  letters  received?  Did  George  Grenville  seek  the 
ao-quaintance  of  his  devoted  admirer  the  eloauent  Lucius  and 
Atticust  Did  he  long  for  the  society  of  the  gay  and  witty 
author  of  the  '*  Grand  Council  upon  the  Afiairs  of  Ireland  V 
Did  he  convey  to  his  liberal  auxiliary  the  hintSy  materials^  and 
instructions^  which  were  needed  to  defend  aright  the  patriot's 
cause  ?  Was  he  so  dead  to  feeling  as  to  decline,  by  silence,  the 
flowing  friendship  so  generously  ofiered  him  ?  Was  he  so  cal- 
K)us  to  the  claims  of  genius  as  to  spurn  the  rising  Junius  from 
his  threshold  ?  Was  he  so  regaraless  of  the  interests  of  his 
party  and  of  his  family  as  to  undei*value  the  proffered  alliance 
of  an  auxiliary  whose  eloquence  shook  the  throne  and  the  em- 
pire?   Or  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  docqueting  the  letters  of  his 

*  This  letter  was  not  in  Junias's  own  collection  of  his  letters  publtshed  in  1772. 
It  is  a  sort  of  reply  to  the  Monody  written  by  the  late  Sir  John  MaepherBOB, 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  entitled  **  The  Tears  of  Sedition  on  the  Death  of 
Janius."  The  author  of  the  Monody  charges  Junius  with  bemg  a  partisan  of 
Wilkes,  and  bought  off  by  the  Ministry. 

<<  Poisoned  was  Junius  !    No  ;  <  AUs,  he  fell 
Midst  arrows  dipped  in  Ministerial  gold.' " 
To  whieli  Junius  replies  that  his  <*  Letter  of  Mondav  will  convince  the  author 
tiiat  I  am  neither  a  partisan  of  Wilkes,  nor  bought  off  by  the  Ministry." 

In  the  same  poem  the  author  refers  to  HUMrus^  a  writer  in  the  PMio  Ad^fHker, 
as  the  successful  opponent  of  Junius. 

"  Accursed  SUurus  !  blasted  be  thy  wing ! 

That  grey  Scokk  wing  which  led  the  unerring  dart  I 
In  virtue's  cause  could  all  that's  satire  stins 
A  bosom  with  corruption's  poison  fraught  r' 
Woodfall  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  note,  has  quoted  a  pf«1ioii  of 
SUurnt*  attack  upon  Junius,  remarking  that  Silurus  '  assumes  a  personal  know* 
ledge  of  Junius." 

**  I  know  Junius,"  says  Silurus,  "  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  calls  aloud 
for  blood.  Bred  among  the  dregs  ofvuankiiid^  he  imbibed  their  vices,  and  acquired 
Chat  hardness  of  heart  which  is  usually  produced  by  crime.  PosMssed  of  some 
ambition,  versed  in  the  low  arts  of  adulation,  he  wrought  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  vain  by  unmanly  flattery,  and  rote  from  obtcnritif  by  means  whidi 
dishonoured  his  patrons."  Silurus  was  the  signature  of  James  Macphereon,  the 
cousin  of  Sur  John,  and  the  translator  of  Ossian,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Maeleane. 
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worshipper,  and  strangling  them  with  red  tape  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  f  It  was  put  in  George  Grenville's  power  at  any 
time  to  communicate  with  Junius:  and  though  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  the  last  letter  we  find  Junius  saying  that  he 
was  not  personally  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,  (a  pruaent  assertion 
at  the  time,)  we  cannot  doubt  that  communications  must  have 
taken  place  between  them^ — ^that  Junius  might  have  derived 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  Court  and  the  Cabinet  from  George 
Grenville  and  his  party ;  and  that  Lord  Temple  and  his  friends 
might  have  been  ^'  the  people  about  him  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  contradict,  and  who  naa  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers  ever 
80  improperly  than  not  at  all." 

The  next  topic  in  the  Junius  controversy,  and  a  most  in- 
structive one  it  is,  taken  up  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  that  of  the  Letter 
to  an  Honourable  Brigadier-General^  Commander-in-Chief  of  Hie 
Maiesttfe  Forces,  published  in  London  in  1760,  and  reprinted 
and  edited  in  1841  by  Mr.  Simons  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Simons,  and  we  believe  of  every  person  who 
has  carefully  perused  it,  it  was  written  by  Junius.  We  have 
already,  in  our  former  article  on  Junius,  given  a  full  account 
of  this  remarkable  pamphlet,  and  as  Mr.  Smith  fii^ely  admits- 
that  it  was  written  by  Junius,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
more  on  this  point  than  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Simons'  Introduction : — 

^'  Some  months  since,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  writer  met  with  a  pamphlet 
which,  in  his  judgment,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  style  and 
composition  of  Junius.  It  was  referred,  as  well  to  some  friends,  as  to 
other  gentlemen  of  impartiality  and  judgment ;  and  the  unhesitating 
opinion  of  all  being,  that  the  pamphlet  and  the  letters  of  Junius  were 
by  the  same  hand,  it  is  now  submitted  to  the  public 

"  This  letter  was  written,  if  not  by  a  soldier^  at  all  events  by  a  person 
well  skilled  in  military  affairs.  In  style^  phraseology,  and  matter ;  in 
sarcastic  irony,  bold  interrogatories,  stinging  sarcasm,  and  severe  per- 
sonalities ;  in  frequent  taunts  of  treachery,  desertion,  and  cowardice,  it 
so  closely  resembles  the  compositions  of  Junius,  that  the  identity  of  their 
authorship  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  Allusions  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  skill  in  caricature,  and  to  the  remarkable  passages  in  his  dis- 
patch of  September  20,  1759,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Quebec, 
*  This  was  the  situation  of  things  when  I  was  told  that  I  commanded,' 
and  '  the  Highlanders  took  to  their  broadswords/  frequently  occur 
both  in  Junius  and  in  this  letter.  Several  passages  in  it  evince  also 
that  strong  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  which  is  another  character- 
istic of  Junius." 

Now  it  18  very  curious  to  see  how  Mr.  Smith  deals  with  the 
great  fact  that  this  letter  was  written  by  Junius,  and  how  he 
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strnggles  to  make  it  the  production  of  Lord  Temple^  He  of 
course  does  not  notice  the  preliminary  difiScultj  that  Mr.  Simons 
considers  it  as  the  work  of  a  soldiery  or  of  a  person  ufell  skiUed 
in  military  affairs^  because  neither  of  these  characters  are  appli- 
cable to  Lord  Temple ;  but  he  endeavours  to  draw  an  aryrument 
from  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  related  by  Thomas 
Grenville  to  Lord  Mahon,  to  whom  we  owe  its  publication.* 

"  A  sHgbt  incident  connected  with  these  times  is  recorded  by  tra- 
dition, and  affords  a  striking  proof  how  much  a  fault  of  manner  may 
obscure  and  disparage  high  excellence  of  mind.  After  Wolfe's  ap- 
pointment^ and  on  the  day  preceding  his  embarkation  for  America, 
Pitt,  desirous  of  giving  his  last  verbal  instructions,  invited  him  to 
dinner,  Lord  Temple  being  the  only  other  guest.  As  the  evening 
advanced,  Wolfe,  heated  perhaps  by  his  own  aspiring  thoughts,  and 
the  unwonted  society  of  statesmen,  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gas- 
conade and  bravado.  He  drew  his  sword,  he  rapped  the  table  with 
it,  he  flourished  it  round  the  room,  he  talked  of  the  mighty  thinp 
which  that  sword  was  to  achieve.  The  two  ministers  sat  aghast  at 
an  exhibition  so  unusual  from  any  man  of  real  sense  and  reid  spirits 
And  when  at  last  Wolfe  had  taken  his  leave,  and  his  carriage  was 
heard  to  roll  from  the  door,  Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment  shaken  in 
the  high  opinion  which  his  deliberate  judgment  had  formed  of  Wolfe : 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple,  '  Good 
God  I  that  I  should  have  entrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the 
administration  to  such  hands.' "f 

In  order  to  connect  Lord  Temple  with  Wolfe,  so  as  to  assign 
a  motive  for  attackingTownshena,  he  says  that  Wolfe  owed  his 
appointment  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  principaliy^  it  is 
believedj  at  the  recommendation  of  the  latter;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  great  interest  taken  in  the  fate  of  Wolfe  by  Lord  Temple  is 

•  Hi$t,  of  England^  yol.  iv.  p.  228. 

t  As  a  eoanterpart  to  thU  disagreeable,  though  intereeting  stoarj,  we  aire  cob- 
strained  to  lay  before  our  readers  another  anecdote  of  this  iUiutrioiis  Greneral,  with 
which  they  will  more  deeply  sympathize.  We  eive  it  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Playfair,  who  had  it  from  Professor  Robison  himself,  who  was  tator  to  Liea- 
tenant  Knowlefl^  the  Admiral's  son,  though  afterwards  rated  as  a  Midshipman 
in  the  Royal  William.  <•  Prd'essor  Robison  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  tb*  boat 
in  which  General  Wolfe  went  to  visit  some  of  his  poets,  the  night  befot«  tiie 
battle,  which  was  expected  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  The  even- 
ing was  fine,  and  the  scene,  considering  the  work  they  were  eneaged  in,  suflBdentlj 
impressive.  As  they  rowed  along,  the  General,  with  much  feeling,  repeated  nearly 
the  whole  of  Gray's  Elegy  (which  had  appeared  not  long  before,  and  was  yet  but 
little  known^  to  an  officer  who  sat  with  him  in  the  stem  of  the  boat ;  adding  as  be 
concluded,  that  <  he  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  </b0aHm^ 
the  French  to-morrow.*  "—Biographical  Account  of  the  late  Professor  Robison,  in  the 
Edihlmrgh  Tramactiom,  vol  vii.  p.  499.  Edinburgh,  1 815.  This  anecdote  is  told 
less  correctly,  thonffh  more  beautifully,  by  Lord  l£dion,  who  seems  to  have  takes 
it  from  Grahame's  History  of  the  United  States.  See  his  HiaL  o/"  Engkmd,  voL 
iv.  pp.  245, 244.  ^ 
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traditionally  inovm  by  the  preceding  anecdote.  Without  deigning 
to  notice  the  impotence  of  this  last  observation,  we  may  ask  Mr. 
Smith  on  what  authority  it  is  that  he  states  that  Wolfe's  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  L<»*d  Temple  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  who  the  individual  or  the  individuals  are  who  believe  that 
the  appointment  was  made  principally  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  former?  We  presume  that  Mr.  Smith  has  no  authority 
for  the  first  statement,  and  that  he  is  the  individual  who  believes 
the  second.  That  Wolfe  owed  his  appointment  to  Mr.  Pitt 
alone,  is  obvious  from  the  anecdote  so  well  related  by  Lord 
Mahon ;  but  if  this  is  not  sufiBcient  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  following  quotation  from  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs  of  George  II. — "  Considering  that  our  ancient 
officers  had  grown  old  on  a  verv  small  portion  of  experience;^ 
which  by  no  means  compensated  for  the  decay  of  fire  and  vigour^ 
it  was  Mr,  Pitt's  practice  to  trust  his  plans  to  the  alertness  and 
hopes  of  younger  men.  This  appeared  particularly  in  the  no> 
mination  of  Wolfe  for  the  enterprise  on  Quebec.  Ambition, 
industry,  passion  for  the  service,  were  conspicuous  in  him.  He 
seemed  to  breathe  for  nothing  but  fame,  and  lost  no  moment 
in  qualifying  himself  to  compass  his  object.  He  had  studied 
for  this  purpose,  and  wrote  well.  Presumption  in  himself  was 
necessary  to  such  a  character,  and  he  had  it.  ITe  was  formed 
to  execute  the  designs  of  such  a  master  as  PittJ* 

Feeling  his  inability  to  connect  the  name  of  Temple  with  the 
authorship  of  the  attack  upon  Lord  Townshend,  Mr.  Smith  may 
be  considered  as  abandoning  this  hopeless  task,  when,  in  the 
absence  of  reason,  he  thus  appeals  to  his  imagination : — 

**  The  want  of  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  General  Townshend,  of 
the  merits  of  Wolfe,  and  that  peculiar  feature  of  Lord  Temple's  char- 
acter, which  always  induced  him  to  adopt  and  resent  the  quarrels  of 
those  whom  he  had  loved  or  protected,  would  account  for  the  attack 
upon  Townshend,  in  the  letter  to  a  brigadier-general,  added,  perhap?, 
to  some  other  real  or  fancied  provocation,  of  which  it  would  now  be 
a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It  is  not  a  very 
improbable  conjecture  that  Townshend's  well-known  character  for 
caricature  might  have  been  exercised  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Temple, 
whose  tall  and  awkward  figure  would  have  afforded  him  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  ridicule." 

After  this  discussion,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  Lord  Temple  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Letter  to  a  Brigadier-General.  He  was,  in  no  sense  of  the 
words,  the  friend  or  patron  of  Wolfe,  to  induce  him  to  become 
his  defender.  He  was  not  a  soldier  or  a  military  student,  to 
qualify  him  to  write  such  a  letter ;  and,  like  Junius,  be  had  not 
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served  under  one  of  the  Townshends,  and  had  not  been  40  times 
promised  to  be  served  by  the  other.  In  excluding  Temple  from 
the  honour  of  writing  the  letter  under  our  consideration^  we  ex- 
clude^  on  the  same  grounds^  Sir  Philip  Francis^  who  was  at  the 
time  only  20  years  of  age,  and  could  have  no  motive  whatever 
for  writing  it,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  talent  and  maturity  of 
intellect  which  such  a  production  demanded.*  Macleane,  wh» 
was  the  fnend  of  Wolfe, — who  shared  his  glory  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec, — and  who  had  served  under  Townshend,  is  the  only 
person  that  has  yet  been  named  who  was  in  the  position  to  have 
written  the  Letter  to  a  Brigadier-General, — ^the  nrst  production, 
doubtless,  of  Junius. 

Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  connect  Temple  with  Junius,  by  means 
of  an  angry  quarrel  which  Junius  had  with  SccBvoUzy  (James  Mac- 

Sherson^  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  ministry.  As  Lord  Chief 
ustice.  Lord  Camden  had  declared,  in  the  affair  of  general 
warrants,  that  an  hour's  loss  of  liberty  to  an  Englishman  was 
inestimable;  while,  in  speaking  of  the  suspension  of  the  law  in 
1766,  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  com,  he  alleged  that  the 
suspension  was  only  a  forty  days*  tyranny  at  the  outside.  Lord 
Temple  irritated  Lord  Camden  by  placing  these  two  statements 
in  contrast,  and  in  revenge  for  the  msult,  Lord  Camden  "  drew 
a  character  of  Lord  Temple  hypothetically,"  and  concluded,  that 
if  the  character  he  described  applied  to  any  person,  ^^  it  must  be 
to  one  of  the  narrowest,  most  vmdictive,  and  most  perfidious  of 
human  beings."  Under  the  signature  of  Bifrons,  Junius,  in  a 
letter  dated  23d  April  1768,  thus  attacks  the  ministry  and  LkhxI 
Camden : — 

'^  If  I  were  to  characterize  the  present  ministry  from  any  single 
virtue  which  shines  predominant  in  their  administration,  I  should 
fix  upon  duplicity  as  the  proper  word  to  express  it.  I  would  not  here 
be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  only  the  little  sneaking 
quality,  commonly  called  double-dealing,  which  every  pettifogging 
rascal  may  attain  to,  but  that  real  duplicity  of  character  which  our 
ministers  have  assumed  to  themselves,  by  which  every  member  of 
their  body  acts  in  two  distinct  capacities,  and,  Janus  like,  bears  two 
faces  and  two  tongues,  each  of  which  may  give  the  lie  to  the  other 
without  danger  to  his  reputation.  This  is  the  present  Catholic  poli- 
tical faith,  which,  unless  a  man  believes,  be  shall  not  get  a  place ; 
and  if  people  would  attend  to  this,  they  would  be  able  to  account  for 
many  of  our  great  men's  actions,  which  are  unaccountable  any  other 
way. 

'*  By  this  rule,  a  man  may  say,  as  a  Judge,  that  the  loss  of  an  Eng- 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  officer  who  wrote  the  refutation  of  this  letter, 
which  was  published  also  in  1760,  decUres  that  the  author  of  the  letter  •'sureljr 
must  aol  hare  been  in  JEngland."    Macleane  had  not  retomed  from  Amerioa. 
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Uakman'a  Hhertyfor  24  hours  only  is  grievous  beyond  estimation ;  and 
then,  as  a  ministerj  declare  that  forty  dayt^  tyranny  is  a  trifling  burthen^ 
ukich  any  JEnglialman  may  bear  J* 

Many  months  afterwards^  as  Mr.  Smith  remarks^  these  worda 
were  repeated  by  a  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser ^  under  the 
ai^ature  of  Sccevola^  who  undertook  tlie  defence  of  Lord  Cam- 
den in  opposition  to  Junius.  Junius  was  unusually  excited  by 
this  attempt  to  represent  him  as  Lord  Camden's  enemy,  and  in 
a  private  note  to  Woodfall*  he  tlius  deab  with  his  anonymous 
opponent : — 

''  Scsevola  I  see  is  determined  to  make  me  an  enemy  to  Lord  Cam- 
den. If  it  be  not  wilful  malice,  I  beg  you  will  signify  to  him,  that 
when  I  originally  mentioned  Lord  Camden's  declaration  about 
the  com*bill,  it  was  without  any  view  of  discussing  that  doctrine,  and 
only  as  an  instance  of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  by  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  integrity.  Such  an  instance  was  necessary  to  the 
plan  of  my  letter.  I  think  he  has  in  effect  injured  the  man  whom  he 
meant  to  defend." 

In  a  recent  note  to  Woodfall,  written  five  days  afterwards^ 
accompanying  the  letter  of  Philo-Junius  to  Scaevola,  he  adds, — 

*'  I  should  not  trouble  you  or  myself  about  that  blockhead  Sctevola, 
but  that  bis  absurd  fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Camden^  s  enemy  has  done  harm. 
Every  fool  can  do  mischief,  therefore  signify  to  him  what  I  said." 

And  in  a  third  note^  dated  December  17th,  he  says  to 
Woodfall,— 

^^  Say  to-morrow,  '  We  are  desired  to  inform  Scsevola  that  his 
private  note  was  received  with  the  most  profound  indifference  and 
contempt.'  I  see  his  design.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  been  long 
labouring  to  detach  Camden.  This  Scasvola  is  the  wretchedest  of  all 
fools  and  dirty  knaves !" 

It  18  obvious  from  these  quotations  that  Junius  felt  deeply 
the  attack  of  Scsevola,  and  felt  it  the  more  deeply  because  he 
himself  was  in  the  wrong,  and  acting  in  bad  faith.  In  the  letter 
of  Bifrons,  of  which  we  nave  given  literatim  the  first  paragraph^ 
he  charges  Lord  Camden  with  dnplicity,  by  quoting  Lord 
Temple's  contrast  of  the  two  opinions  given  by  Lord  Camden — 
a  duplicity  which  he  characterizes  at  the  end  of  his  letter  as  a 
"  stale  legerdemain  by  which  a  man  dexterous  at  the  art  may 
play  his  two  characters  like  cups  and  balls — speak,  write,  read^ 
lie,  promise,  swear,  and  you  can  never  catch  him  till  the  box 
drop  out  of  his  hand."  ScaBvola  justly  and  ably  takes  advantage 
of  this  virtual  attack  upon  Camden ;  and  Junius  finding  that 
his  cause  has  thus  been  injured,  exhausts  his  epithets  of  scur- 

*  WoodfaWi  JiMifu,  vol  L  p.  239,  December  5, 1771. 
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rilitv  upon  Sccavola,  and  basely  attempts,  by  the  merest  qnibbley 
to  shew'  that  he  did  not  attack  Lord  Camden.  In  this  ofunion 
we  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Smith : — "  There  is  certainly," 
Sffjrs  he,  "  not  anything  very  foolish  or  very  knavish  in  the  letters 
<rf  ScsBvola,  and  nothing  which  apparentiy  could  warrant  the 
very  har^  terms  applied  to  him  by  Junius  in  his  private  note  to 
Woodfall)  unless,  indeed,  as  I  believe,  that  the  assertion  of 
Scsevola  approached  too  near  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  and  that 
Junius  was  not,  at  any  time,  so  near  being  unmasked  as  by  this 
wretched  fool  and  dirty  knave,  Sc-fiVOLA,  who  had  the  unpardoD- 
able  temerity  to  accuse  Lord  Temple  of  bein^  the  Patron  of 
Junius,  and  William  Gerard  Hamilton  the  wnter."  The  opi- 
nion of  Scaevola  that  Temple  was  the  Patron  of  Junius  was 
maintained  by  Sir  John  Macpherson  under  the  signature  of 
Poeiikasios,  and  by  another  anonymous  writer  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  The  Brothbbhood  of  Stowe. 

In  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  a  very  intimate  cones- 
pondence  and  interchange  of  communication  was  kept  up  between 
Mr.  Oalctafi;,  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham,  and  Lord  Temple^  but 
not  one  of  Mr.  Calcraft's  letters,  at  this  period,  to  Lord  Temple 
has  been  preserved  among  the  Grenville  Papers.  Mr.  Smith 
has  ingeniously  availed  himself  of  this  correspondence  in  support 
of  his  theory.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Chatham,  Lord 
Granby  had  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  in  May  1769, 
and  it  is  well  known  regretted  the  vote  which  he  gave,  and  was 
disposed  to  resign.  Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  Junius 
knew  all  that  was  going  on  between  these  parties.  He  wrote  to 
Woodfall  that  Lord  Granby  was  already  staggered,  and  he  en- 
closed, for  instant  publication,  a  letter  to  Lord  Granby,  under 
the  signature  of  Your  Eeal  Friend,  and  dated  6th  May,  in 
which  he  calls  upon  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  of  "recovering  the  public  esteem."* 
Although  this  remonstrance  produced  no  effect  upon  Lord 
Granby,  yet  he  was  so  far  shaken  by  it  as  to  listen  to  the  fre- 
quent attempts  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Temple  to  detach 
him  froni  the  government,  and  induce  him  to  resign  his  employ- 
ments and  join  the  opposition.  On  the  8th  May  1770,  Lord 
Chatham  says  to  Calcraft,  that  "  the  expectation  of  the  public 
was  never  more  fixed  upon  two  great  men  than  upon '  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby  and  Lord  Camden."  In  Calcraft's  reply  he 
informs  Lord  Chatham  that  Lord  Granby  seems  very  properly 
disposed.  On  the  17th  January  Lord  Temple  tells  Lord  Chat- 
ham that  he  had  that  instant  returned  from  Calcraft's — that  Lord 
Granby  was  there — that  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had 
been  on  their  knees  to  Lord  Granby  not  to  resign — that  he  was 
inflexible  as  to  that,  but  yielded  for  24  hours — and  that  it  was 
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with  CalcriA's  and  bk  (Lord  T/s)  imh  that  Lord  Chatham 
ahould  take  the  trouble  of  writing,  either  to  Lord  Granby  him- 
self or  to  Calcrafty  his  opinion  and  warm  desire  ^^  that  his  Lord- 
rfiip  (Lord  G.)  may,  to-morrow  morning,  go  to  the  Queen's 
house,  desire  to  see  the  King,  and  carry  into  execution  what  had 
been  so  much  better  done  yesterday."     Temple  adds,  ^^The 

ministry  live  upon  moments Heaven  and  earth  are  in 

motion." 

Lord  Chatham  replies  on  the  same  day,  in  language  and  sen- 
timent, so  singularly  like  those  in  Junius's  letter  of  "  Your 
Real  Fbiend,"  that  we  must  give  our  readers  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  and  admiring  them. 

"  I  write,"  says  Lord  Chatham,  "  without  a  mind,  to  tell  you  that 
my  solicitude  is  extreme  and  full  of  the  most  real  pain  till  I  hear  that 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  has  carried  into  execution  a  resolution 
worthy  of  himself,  and  that  will  fix  for  everthe  dignity  of  his  fliture 
public  life,  and  go  further  than  any  other  thing  to  awaken  the  king 
into  a  just  sense  of  this  perilous  moment.  I  honour  to  veneration 
the  unshaken  determination  of  the  Marquis's  mind ;  but  I  own,  I 
grieve  that  generosity  of  nature  has  melted  him  enough  to  grant 
twenty-four  hours*  respite  to  a  minister's  entreaties,  to  be  numbered 
with  whom  (though  but  for  a  day  longer)  may  be  essentially  useful  to 
him,  but  must  be  irksome,  and  may  be  dangerous,  in  various  con- 
structions, to  the  Marquis,  on  whom  every  eye  is  fixed. 

'^  I  feel  how  infinitely  too  much  I  presume  on  his  Lordship's  indul- 
gence to  me,  when  I  venture  to  request  him,  with  the  most  earnest 
and  faithful  entreaties,  not  to  suffer  his  noble  nature  to  be  led  into 
the  snares  of  delay^  or  give  to  his  enemies  (if  he  can  have  one)  a  handle 
to  lessen  the  lustre  of  his  proceeding,  and  ascribe  (though  unjustly)  a 
reluctant  hesitation  to  an  act  of  the  most  manly  and  noble  decision. 
Full  as  my  heart  is  of  the  kingdom's  extreme  danger  and  of  Lord 
Granby's  true  honour  and  dignity,  I  will,  through  you,  venture  to 
advise  and  almost  to  conjure  his  Lordship  to  out  at  once  the  cobweb- 
pleas  for  time,  urged  by  a  hard-pressed  minister,  to  whom  moments 
may  be  safety.  My  most  respectful  and  warmly  a£Pectionate  advice 
therefore  is,  that  Lord  Granby  should  demand  an  audience  at  the 
Queen's  House  to-morrow,  and  there  and  then  absolutely  and  finally 
resign  the  ordnance  and  the  command  of  the  army."* 

Before  Mr.  Calcraft  had  received  this  letter,  he  writes  to 
Lord  Chatham  another,t  telling  him  that  Lord  Granby  has 
been  with  him,  and  "that,  at  the  most  pressing  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who  used  every  argument  to  persuade  him 
against  resignation,  he  has  postponed  waiting  on  the  king  till 

*  **  Chatham  Correepondence."    Vol.  iii.  pp.  892,  393. 

f  These  three  letters  are  all'  written  between  eight  and  twelre  o*elook  at 
night  of  the  IMh. 
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Wednesday,  when  he  remains  detennined  to  resign  Hie  army  and 
ordnance.'"'*  Lord  Granby  accordingly  resigned  these  offices  on 
the  17th  of  January  1770. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  affair  of  Lord  Granby'sy 
as  it  connects  Junius  in  a  very  decided  manner  with  the 
Grenville  brotherhood.  Junius  in  his  secret  sphere,  and  the 
Grenvillites  with  Lord  Chatham  in  their  more  open  combination, 
are  in  obvious  communication,  confessing  the  same  object,  using 
the  same  arguments  if  not  the  very  same  language,  and  breaking 
up  the  ministry  by  detaching  from  it  Lord  Granby.  Mr.  Smilh 
has  done  good  service  on  this  occasion  in  marshalling  all  the 
incidents  of  this  combination ;  but  admitting  all  his  fiicts,  we 
cannot  admit  his  conclusion,  that  Temple  was  Junius.  He 
has  proved  only  what  we  think  a  valuable  truth,  that  Junius, 
the  political  adventurer,  was  the  auxiliary  if  not  the  tool  of  the 
Grenville  partv,  receiving  all  his  information  from  them,  and 
giving  them  all  his  wit  and  eloquence  in  return. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  united  proceed- 
ings of  Junius  and  the  Grenvillites  on  the  Hemonsirance  and 
Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  of  London  to  the  King^ 
calling  upon  him  to  dissolve  parliament  and  remove  tlie  evil 
ministers  for  ever  from  his  councils.  The  triumvirate  write  on 
the  subject  in  the  same  style  as  Junius.  The  proposal  of  Lord 
Chatham  to  go  to  the  Hall  to  support  the  Westminster  Ke- 
roonstrance,  is  mentioned  in  Calcraft'^s  letter  to  Temple,  dated 
Sunday,  March  18th,  1770  ;  and,  in  Junius's  private  letter 
to  Woodfall,  of  the  very  same  date,  similarly  written,  he  an- 
nounces the  same  fact  I  It  is  impossible  that  there  could  have 
been  an  immediate  communication  between  these  op|)onent8  of 
the  government.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Remonstrance  Junius 
writes  two  public  letters,  dated  19th  March  and  3d  April.  Mr. 
Smith  informs  us  that  he  has  found  among  Lord  Temple's 
papers  a  document  which  he  thinks  certainly  connected  with  the 
composition  of  these  two  letters.  This  document  is  a  printed 
copy  of  the  Remonstrance  and  Censure^  cut  from  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  carefully  pasted  upon  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper,  and  indorsed  with  its  title  in  Lord  Temple's  handwriting. 
Many  of  the  leading  passages  are  underlined  as  capitals  and 
italics  by  Lord  Temple,  and  ^^  these  particular  passages  contain 
the  points  and  some  of  the  same  expressions  to  be  found  in  the 
two  letters  of  Junius,"  already  mentioned.  Within  the  same 
paper  were  extracts  from  Locke's  Essay  on  Civil  Govemmenty 
which  appear  to  Mr.  Smith  to  contain  the  germs  of  some 
passages  in  Junius'^s  letter  of  the  19th  March.  Mr.  Smith 
mentions  other  two  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  opinions 
and  information  of  the  triumvirate  and  of  Junius.    All  these 
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parties  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  Press  Warrants ;  and  no 
sooner  does  Calcraft^  on  the  11th  November,  announce  to  Lord 
Temple  the  fact,  that  great  consternation  was  occasioned  among 
die  ministers  by  Lord  Mansfield'*s  suddenly  resigning  the  oflBce 
of  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  than  Junius  on  the  very  next 
day,  November  12,  communicates  to  Woodfall  the  same  fact, 
that  by  this  resignation  Tjord  Mansfield  has  thrown  the  ministry 
into  confusion  ! 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  weight  in  this  controversy,  that  George 
Grenville,  who  had  long  been  in  delicate  health,  and  for  some 
time  in  a  dangerous  state,  died  on  the  13th  November.  There 
had  been  a  strong  attachment,  both  pei*sonal  and  political,  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Temple,  who  is  said  to  have  felt  severely 
the  death  of  his  brother.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  Junius  was  never  more  active  than  in  November  and 
December  1770.  "  He  published,^  says  a  writer  in  the 
Athenseum,  "a  letter  the  very  day  after  George  Grenville's 
death,  the  14th  ;  and  then  on  the  19th  and  24th  of  November; 
and  on  the  8th,  13th,  14th,  17th,  20th,  and  24th  December.  So 
says  Dr.  Good — to  which  Mr.  Smith  adds  the  letters  of  Philel- 
eutherus  Anglicanus  on  the  15th,  22d,  and  29th  of  December, 
and  5th  of  January ;"  and  from  these  facts  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion, that  Lord  Temple,  under  such  circumstances  of  family 
distress,  could  not  have  time  or  heart  to  compose  these  various 
productions.  Mr.  Smith  has  candidly  admitted,  that  ^^  on  these 
dates  maybe  grounded  an  objection  to  the  theory  of  Lord  Temple's 
authorship,*^  and  he  has  endeavoured  by  various  arguments,  the 
force  of  which  we  cannot  admit,  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection. In  this  opinion  we  follow  the  writer  in  the  Athenceum^* 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  there  are  few  students  of  the  Junius 
controversy  who  will  adopt  the  sentiments  to  which  the  necessity 
of  Mr.  Smith's  theory  have  compelled  him  to  give  utterance. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Smith  throughout 
the  numerous  comparisons  wliich  he  has  so  admirably  instituted 
between  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  Junius,  and  those  of 
the  three  statesmen  to  whom  we  have  so  frequently  referred. 
The  connexion  between  Junius  and  these  parties  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, and  wo  are  firmly  persuaded  that  every  reader  who  has 
no  theory  to  support  will  adopt  our  opinion  that  Lord  Temple 
was  not  the  representative  but  the  patron  of  Junius. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Smith  has  himself  furnished 
us  with  some  very  valuable  facts.  Mr.  Daniel  Wray,  a  deputy- 
teller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  a  position  to  obtain  authentic 
information  on  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  informs  Lord 

•  June  18,  1853,  No.  1S88,  p.  735. 
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Hardwicke,  ^<  that  the  divisions  are  great  in  the  besiegers'  camp, 
particularly  between  Lord  Temple  and  Camden,  about  the  <nUhor 
of  Junius' 8  Letters^  Upon  this  passage,  quoted  in  a  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Wray,*  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  senior  Justice  of  the  conn- 
ties  of  Brecon,  &c.,  and  the  author  of  the  Memoir,  makes  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  These  words  are  of  no  trivial  import,  and  they  wonderfully  con- 
firm a  passage  in  a  conversation  between  Lord  Camden  and  me.  He 
told  me  that  many  things  in  Junius  convinced  him  that  the  materials 
were  prompted  by  Earl  Temple^  and  he  mentioned  in  particular  a 
confidential  statement  which  had  been  made  in  private  between  Lord 
Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord  Camden,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
it,  could  only  have  been  disclosed  by  Lord  Temple^  through  Jvnma^  to 
the  public." 

And  in  another  placet  Mr.  Hardinge  further  says : — 

'*  I  know  enough  of  Junius  to  know  that  he  vras  of  Lord  Tem{^*8 
school,  and  that  he  wrote  that  paper  from  hints  or  materials  prompted 
by  him.  So  far  he  was  betrayed  in  one  of  the  letters  to  the  first  Lord 
Camden,  for  in  that  letter  he  touched  upon  a  fact,  known  only  to 
three  persons,  Lords  Chatham,  Camden,  and  Temple.  The  latter, 
during  almost  the  whole  period  of  the  Juniuses^  was  bitter  against  the 
two  former ;  and  so  was  Junius,  though  with  an  air  of  guard  and 
candour. 

"  Lord  Temple  had  not  eloquence  or  parts  enough  to  have  written 
Junius ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  knew  the  author." 

In  support  of  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge's  opinion,  we  may  fairly 
quote  the  saying  of  Junius  to  Wilkes,  in  his  letter  of  the  7th 
September  1773,  "  that  he  would  be  glad  to  mortify  these  con- 
temptible creatures  who  call  themselves  noblemen,  whose  worth* 
less  importance  depends  entirely  upon  their  influence  over 
boroughs." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  his  dissertation,  Mr.  Smith  proceeds 
to  institute  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  letters  of  Junius 
and  the  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  other  writings  of  Lord  Temple ; 
but  in  the  performance  of  this  task  he  has  ascribed  to  Lord 
Temple  proauctions  of  various  kinds  to  which  his  name  was  not 
attached,  and  which,  as  has  been  well  shewn  by  the  writer  in 
the  Aihenasuniy  there  is  every  reason  to  beh'eve  were  not  writt^i 
by  himself.  Conceding,  however,  to  our  author  all  the  advant- 
ages which  he  may  derive  from  such  an  extended  comparison, 
we  cannot  see  that  there  is  such  a  resemblance  as  to  justify  the 


*  In  a  leUer,  dated  Nov.  22,  1772.    See  "Niehors  lUustrations  of  Lituvy 
History,'*  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
t  «  Hardinge't  MisoeUaneoos  Works."    8  Y0I5.  Sro.    Nidiol's,  1818. 
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ooQclusion  that  Temple  was  Jumas.  United  in  sentiment  and 
in  pnrpose,  pleading  the  same  cause  and  denouncing  the  same 
adversaries,  and  perchance  in  mutual  communication,  nothing 
was  more  likely  than  that  the  expi'essions  of  the  one  should  re- 
semble those  of  the  other.  Junius  might  borrow  from  Temple, 
and  Temple  from  Junius,  in  the  same  manner  as  expressions 
have  been  indicated  in  the  letters  of  Chatham,  Chesterfield,  and 
others,  which  induced  ingenious  men  to  regard  them  as  the 
representatives  of  Junius.  But  even  if  such  expressions  and 
sentiments  had  been  more  numerous  and  striking  than  they  are, 
we  never  could  have  admitted  them  as  proofs  of  eoual  genius 
and  intellect  Nowhere  do  we  find  in  the  works  of  Temple  the 
mental  power  of  Junius — nowhere  his  eloquence — nowhere  his 
acrimonious  invectives — nowhere  that  versatility  of  talent  in 
which  the  grave  is  combined  with  the  gay,  and  the  frivolity  of 
the  banter  with  the  severity  of  the  syllogism.  We  are  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  in  the  ordinary  writings  of  any  claimant 
to  be  Junius,  that  force  of  eloquence  and  dialectic  power  which 
burst  forth  with  volcanic  energy  from  the  depth  of  a  soul  stirred 
up  by  the  greatness  of  its  cause,  and  that  sharp  vet  polished 
invective  in  which  an  anonymous  writer  alone  can  mdulge,  and 
which  carries  the  arrows  which  it  tips  deep  into  the  bosom  of  its 
victim.  Lord  Temple  was  by  no  means  a  great  writer,  and  we 
cannot  find  in  his  works  anything  like  a  continuous  paragraph 
at  all  similar  to  any  in  Junius.  But  even  if  such  paragrapns 
were  found  they  might  remove  an  objection  to  a  theory  without 
adding  to  its  probability.  We  are  not  entitled  to  demand  more 
from  a  claimant  to  be  Junius  than  that  mental  power  and  sharp- 
ened wit,  and  vigour  of  expression,  which  appear  more  or  less 
in  all  his  writings ;  and  perhaps  even  this  is  too  great  a  demand, 
for  there  are  letters  certainly  written  by  Junius  which  are  not 
Juniaiij  and  which  exhibit  so  little  of  his  peculiar  talent  that 
able  critics  have  denied  that  they  were  his. 

Mr«  Smith  has  written  many  pages  on  the  subject  of  the  hand- 
writing of  Junius,  in  order  to  snew  that  the  lettei*s  were  written 
by  Lady  Temple.  He  considers  it  quite  certain  that  the  style 
of  writing  was  ^^  not  the  undisguised  and  ordinary  hand  of  the 
writer,*'  and  therefore  that  "  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
the  handwriting  of  any  individual  should  now  be  discovered  that 
will  correspond  exactly  with  that  adopted  by  Junius."  He  be- 
lieves it  to  have  been  a  style  of  writing  acquired  for  the  express 
purpose  of  these  and  other  anonymous  papers.  As  Junius  dis- 
tinctly tells  Woodfall,  on  two  occasions,  tnat  the  letter  had  been 
copied,  Mr.  Smith  naturally  infers  that  there  must  have  been  an 
amanuensis,  and  that  this  amanuensis  must  have  been  Lady 
Temple,  because,  with  any  other  amanuensis,  Junius  would  not 
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have  been  the  depositary  of  his  own  secret.  Admitting  that  the 
hand  is  one  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  we  are  con- 
strained for  various  reasons  to  believe  it  to  be  the  handwriting 
of  Junius  himself.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  an 
author  placed  in  the  position  of  Junius,  and  suddenly  called 
upon  to  write  to  his  pnnter,  could  have  his  wife  always  at  his 
command ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  urgent  business  could  be 
carried  on,  when  the  hand  of  the  master  is  paralyzed  by  the  fear 
of  detection.  Why  should  Junius  have  taken  such  means  of 
concealment  when  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser 1  At  a  much  later  period  he  contemplated  making  him- 
self known  to  George  Grenville,  and  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  believe  that  from  1760  to  1774,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  he 
had  restrained  his  hand  from  its  duties,  and  inflicted  upon  his 
wife  the  obligation  to  discharge  them.  But  even  if  we  admitted 
the  complicity  of  Lady  Temple  with  Junius,  we  must  protest 
against  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  strengthen  his  argument 
by  involving  her  in  the  disgrace  of  being  the  author  of  an  inde- 
cent'poem.  In  carrying  out  his  hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Junius  was  not  satisfied  with  the  bitter  and  witty  attack  upon 
him,  which  appeared  without  a  signature  in  the  Public  Adver^ 
tiaer  of  the  23d  April  1761.  The  Duke,  whose  name  was 
Henryy  had  gone  to  the  opera-house  with  Miss  Nancy  Parsons,* 
a  lady  of  doubtful  character, — sat  the  whole  night  by  her  side, 
— called  for  her  carriage  himself,  and  "  led  her  to  it  through  a 
crowd  of  the  first  men  and  women  in  the  kingdom.^  In  the 
letter  above  mentioned,  Junius  denounced  this  proceeding  as  an 
outrage  to  his  wife  (who  was  present) — a  triumph  over  decency, 
and  an  insult  to  the  company ;  and  he  seems  about  the  same 
time  to  have  written  the  poem  of  Harry  and  Nan,  an  elegy  in 
the  manner  of  Tibxdlusy  in  which  the  character  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  "  T/iais^*  are  sufficiently  emblazoned.  We 
have  read  this  poem  in  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Woodfall,  who  seems  to  have  refused  to  pnblisn  it.  It  is  a 
clever  production,  which  few  men  would  write,  and  which  no 
woman  would  read ;  and  yet  Mr.  Smith  gravely  sets  himself  to 
shew  that  "  Harry  and  Nan***  may  have  been  written  either  by 
Lord  or  Lady  Temple  !  If  we  admit  the  justness  of  his  reason- 
ing, we  confess  that  Lady  Temple  has  a  tetter  claim  than  her 
husband  to  be  its  author ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  far 
above  the  poetical  capacity  cither  of  Lord  Temple  or  his  wife. 
Like  the  letter  signed  Junia,  which  Junius  wrote  in  an  evil 


*  She  married  Viscoant  Maynard  in  1776.  The  disgust  oeeastoned  hj  the 
Duke's  eondact  on  this  occasion,  is  communicated  to  Geoi^  Qfenrille  bj  Blr. 
Whately,  in  a  letter  dated  22d  April. 
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fiour,  and  was  anxions  to  suppress,  it  is  fiill  of  wit  and  talent  of 
no  common  kind.* 

Mr.  Smith  concludes  his  able  and  learned  essay  with  the 
following  candid  observations : — 

*'  It  will  I  fear  be  said,  that  I  have  been  too  prone  to  dwell  on 
trifles,  and  to  magnifj  them ;  that  in  the  many  and  various  instances 
of  similarity  of  phrases,  locutions,  and  peculiar  meanings  affixed  to 
words,  between  Junius  and  Lord  Temple,  I  may  seem  to  have  ex- 
hibited some  which  are  not  only  trivial  and  popular,  hut  irrelevant 
and  inconclusive.  Without,  however,  attaching  undue  importance  to 
those  coincidences  which  were  perhaps  often  accidental,  I  have  never- 
theless considered  it  my  duty  to  produce  every  particle  of  evidence 
valeat  quctntum;  and  the  more  so,  because  other  theories  upon  the 
same  subject  have  been  supported  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  because 
such  evidence,  slight  as  indeed  it  is,  and  even  worthless  in  a  few 
cases,  might  from  its  frequency  or  other  peculiarities  add  some  little 
weight  to  the  aggregate  of  circumstantial  proof.  I  may  also  plead  in 
excuse  that  all  the  more  important  topics  connected  with  the  author- 
ship are  generally  known,  or  have  been  well-nigh  exhausted ;  and 
besides  that  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that  if  ever 
Junius  is  satisfactorily  identified,  it  will  be  from  the  discovery  of  some 
very  trifling  circumstance,  which  the  author  himself,  in  his  anxiety 
for  concealment,  had  possibly  overlooked. 

'*  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  my  theory  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  actual  mathematical 
demonstration — for  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  should  not  be  quite 
content  with  anything  short  of  that  decided  proof;  but  it  is  my  firm 
and  deliberate  conviction,  that  if  Lord  Temple  were  not  the  author  of 
Junius,  then  the  author  has  never  yet  been  publicly  named,  and  that 
be  will  still  remain  that  mysterious  Umbha  sine  Nomine,  to  exercise 
the  ingenuity  of  some  more  successful  inquirer." 

Although  we  have  on  various  points  expressed  a  diflFerence  of 
opinion  with  Mr.  Smith,  we  consider  his  jDissertation  as  a  most 
valuable  work,  and  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  Junius 
controversy.  He  has,  we  think,  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Lord  Temple  and  the  Grenvillite  party  were  the  patrons  and 
allies  of  Junius,  and  in  this  aspect  we  regard  the  three  letters 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  Grenville  Papers,  as  the  most 
important  and  instructive  documents  which  bear  upon  the  iden- 
tification of  their  author.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in 
the  Athenceum^  that  Mr.  Smith's  "adduced  proofs  of  personal  and 
political  agreements,  sympathies,  and  so  forth,  are  just  so  much 
waste  paper,"  and  "  that  there  was  as  general  an  agreement  and 


*  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  utterly  incapable  of  writing  either  of  these  olerer  pro- 
dnotioDs.  All  who  knew  him  personally  hare  declared  that  he  was  a  man  entirely 
destitute  of  wit. 
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sympathy  between  Junius  and  other  fierce  oppoMtion  men,  as 
between  Junius  and  Temple."  What  agreement  and  sympatby 
Junius  had  with  <^  other  fierce  opposition  men/"  besides  that  cf 
belonging  to  the  same  political  party,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we 
know  this,  that  if  Lord  Temple  had  been  a  political  writer  in 
place  of  being  a  peer,  and  had  exhibited  in  his  writings  that 
talent,  eloquence,  and  wit,  which  belong  to  Junius,  we  should 
have  been  disposed  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Mr.  Smith.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Smith  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  histonr 
of  the  time  of  Junius ; — he  has  removed  diflSculties  by  which 
other  inquirers  have  been  embarrassed,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  if  Junius  is  ever  unearthed,  it  will  be  with  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  valuable  tools  with  which  Mr.  Smith  has  supplied  os. 

As  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  a  re- 
newed discussion  of  the  Junius  question,  our  readers  will 
naturally  expect  from  us  some  information  on  the  new  and 
startling  claim  to  the  honours  of  Junius  which  has  lately  been 
made  by  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review.^ 
This  able  writer  has,  with  much  ingenuity,  but  very  little  suc- 
cess, transferred  the  laurel  of  Junius  to  the  brow  of  Thomas 
Lord  Lyttelton,  a  dissolute  youth  of  whom  we  know  almost 
nothing,  and  whom  society  seems  to  have  been  very  willing 
to  forget.  In  an  article  of  upwards  of  seventy  pa^s,  our 
author  has  exhausted  the  records  of  the  times,  as  well  as  his 
own  ingenuity,  in  discovering  something  about  this  forgotten 
individual ;  and  almost  all  the  information  on  which  he  relies 
has  been  obtained  from  the  pages  of  a  work  universally  con- 
demned as  a  shameless  forgery. 

George  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
was  a  man  of  high  character, — an  eminent  politician, — a  poet 
himself,  and  a  distinguished  patron  of  poets.  His  only  son, 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  born  on  the  30th  January  1744,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  was  considered  a  boy  of  great  parts  and 
great  ambition.  He  was  at  Eton  in  1758,  ana  from  the  pro- 
gress which  he  had  made  in  his  studies,  his  father  *^  hoped  all 
Uiat  a  parent's  heart  could  desire,  if  God  gave  him  life,  and 
he  continued  to  improve  as  be  had  done  hitherto."  In  1759, 
Lord  Lyttelton  was  delighted  with  the  promise  of  the  open- 
ing talents  of  his  son,  who  in  the  summer  of  1759  accompanied 
him  in  a  tour  in  Scotland.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  William 
he  gives  the  following  notice  of  this  tour : — ^^  I  passed  the  last 
summer  most  agreeably  in  a  tour  through  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  fiir  as  Inverary.    The  weather  was  the  finest 


*  December  1851.    Vol.  XC.    No.  CLXXXIX.    Pp.  fl I -168. 
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I  erer  saw  in  my  life,  and  I  had  as  great  honours  done  ms  by  the 
fwbitity  and  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  as  if  I  had  been  a 
First  Minister  or  the  head  of  a  faction.*  But  much  the  greater 
pleasure  I  had  in  my  tour  was  from  the  company  of  fny  son^ 
whom  I  carried  along  with  me,  and  from  the  approbation 
(I  might  say  the  admiration)  which  his  figure,  behaviour,  and 
parts,  drew  from  all  sorts  of  people  wherever  we  Went.  Indeed 
nis  mother  has  given  him  her  don  de  plaisir,  <^id  he  joins  to  an 
excellent  understanding  the  best  of  hearts,  and  more  discretion 
and  judgment  than  ever  I  observed  in  any  young  man,  except 
in  you."  f 

Young  Lyttelton  continued  to  receive  the  commendations  of 
bis  father,  and  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  celebrated  Mrs. 
Montague,  of  whom  he  was  a  correspondent,  spoke  of  him  in 
the  warmest  terms.  She  describes  him  as  ^^  a  charming  pain- 
ter," his  views  of  Scotland  appearing  as  the  scenes  of  Salvator 
Bosa  would  do  were  they  copied  by  Claude ;  and  in  mentioning 
her  intention  to  viat  Scotland,  she  says  that  she  does  not  expect 
more  pleasure  from  nature's  pendl  than  she  has  had  from  his 
pen.} 

Thomas  Lyttelton  was  now  about  19,  and  a  marriage  was 
at  this  time  arranged  for  him  with  Miss  Warburton,  a  lady 
both  of  familv  and  fortune;  but  as  the  difficulty  of  making 
settlements  till  he  was  of  age  made  it  impossible  to  marry 
before  that  time,  it  was  therefore  proposed  by  his  uncle  that  he 
should  go  abroad  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Sir  Bichard  Lyttelton 
liberally  provided  the  expense  of  the  tour.  He  therefore  left 
England  in  the  summer  of  1763,  and  his  father  writes  from 
Hagley  in  September  of  that  year,  that  he  was  just  "  setting 
•out  from  France  to  go  to  Italy,  and  I  hope  next  summer  to 
come  to  him  at  Florence,  and  make  with  him  the  tour  of  the 
Milanese  part  of  Germany,  and  all  Switzerland,  by  the  end  of 
October." 

Young  Lyttelton  seems  to  have  remained  abroad  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1764,  leading  a  life  of  dissipation  and  extra- 
vagance, and  waiting,  we  presume,  till  the  80th  January  1765, 
when  he  was  to  come  of  age  and  inlfil  his  en^igement  with  Miss 
Warburton.§    The  match,  however,  was  broken  off,  as  appears 

*  Did  the  <^rterly  Reriewer  omit  this  puRige  from  his  quotation  lest  it 
should  proTe  thkt  Thomas  Ljtteltoo,  or  Jimitis,  eould  have  no  midy  for  abasing 
the  Scotch  1 

{Memoirs,  &e.,  of  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  toI.  H  p.  62S. 
Mrs.  Montague's  Lettm,  toI  iy.  p.  231. 
g  We  and  among  his  poems  an  Inimathn  to  Mim  WiM^mrion  written  prohahly 
before  he  left  England. 


M  O  oome  thon  fairest  flower,  bv  nature's  hand, 
wnevei 


Made  not  to  bloom  nnsssni  wlieve  ardent  lore 
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•from  a  letter  of  his  father's  written  on  the  Ist  January  1765. 
"  My  son  is  in  France,  where,  I  believe,  he  will  stay  till  the 
beginning  of  April.  His  match  is  off.  If  you  will  ask  the 
reason,  I  can  give  it  you  in  no  better  words  than  those  of 
Bochefoucault,  who  says  that  unefemme  est  un  binifice  qui  oblige 
a  la  risideme!^  In  another  letter  dated  March  11,  adclressed  to 
his  brother,  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  wishing  him  joy  on  the  birth  of 
a  son,  laments  the  dissipation,  extravagance,  and  gaming  of  bis 
own  son  in  Italy,  consoling  himself,  however,  witn  the  remai^, 
**  that  as  it  appears  by  his  letters  that  there  is  a  great  energy 
and  force  in  his  understanding ;  and  as  his  faults  are  only  those 
of  most  of  our  young  travellers,  he  hopes  his  return  to  England, 
and  cool  reflection  on  the  mischief  of  his  past  follies,  will  enable 
his  reason  to  get  the  better  of  any  recent  ill  habits  contracted  by 
him  abroad,  and  that  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart  will  give 
a  right  turn  to  the  vivacity  of  his  passions.  But  I  must  not  tell 
yon,  adds  Lord  Lyttelton,  that  anxiety,  for  fear  it  should  happen 
otherwise,  has  taken  away  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my  life.** 

In  the  Memoirs  of  his  father,  from  which  these  facts  are  taken^ 
we  do  not  find  any  farther  allusion  to  his  son,  but  it  appears  from 
his  own  poems  that,  at  a  juvenile  party  given  at  Stowe  in  the 
jQBX  1765,  he  wrote  some  verses  which  were  spoken  by  a  child 
m  the  character  of  Queen  Mab,  who  presented  them,  with  a 
basket  of  flowers,  to  Earl  Temple.  Tne  Quarterly  Reviewer 
observes  that  these  verses  "  pay  a  very  elegant  compliment  to  the 
political  abilities  of  the  last  Earl  Temple,  exhorting  his  Lordship 
in  conclusion  to 

*  Haste  be  great, 
Rule  and  uphold  our  sinking  state.'" 

But  in  the  copy  of  the  poem  now  before  us,  called  an  unfinished 
fragment,  there  are  no  such  lines.  The  politics  of  the  author, 
however,  are  sufficiently  marked  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  By  magic  wheels  through  air  conveyed, 
I  come  from  Kew*8  mysterious  shade. 

Invites  ;  and  midst  the  love-inspiring  gloom 

Of  Haglbt's  shades,  deign  tread  the  nu»l  haunts 

Of  universal  love  ;  for  there  he  dwells. 

Nor  Flora,  nor  the  nymphs  whom  gloomy  Dis 

Beheld  in  Enna's  grove,  and  instant  lov^ 

With  Thee  oould  be  compared,  nor  could  their  charms 

So  touch  the  heart,  or  raise  so  pure  a  flame." 
In  the  same  collection  we  find  another  poem  entitled  Thtbsis  and  HimA,  an 
ode  to  Miss  War — t~n,  in  the  year  1768,  written  before  he  left  England,  and 
before  the  projected  match  with  that  lady  was  broken  off.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
different  strain  from  the  preceding  one,  and  proves  that  it  was  not  among  the 
"  excesses  of  continental  Ufe"  that  young  Lyttelton  acquired  his  licentious  habit& 
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Where  in  his  much-loved  olive  grove 
The  Thane  of  Bute  lies  sick  with  love ! 
And  with  him  lurks  in  close  disguise 
The  goddess  with  a  thousand  ejres, 
Imperial  policy  of  late 
Tcleped  the  demon  of  debate, 
Of  loud  debate,  of  lawless  might, 
Of  tyrant  rule,  of  sovereign  right." 

From  this  period  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  movements  of 
Thomas  Lyttelton.  Though  sometimes  living  in  seclusion,  he 
was  occasionally  found  in  select  societies,  particularly  at  the 
parties  of  Mrs.  Carter,  who  is  said  to  have  "  admired  his 
talents  and  elegant  manners  as  much  as  she  detested  his  vices." 
In  her  Memoirs,  written  by  Mr.  Pennington,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  him  : — 

"With  great  abilities  generally  very  ill  applied;  with  a  strong 
sense  of  religion,  which  he  never  suffered  to  influence  his  conduct, 
his  days  were  mostly  passed  in  splendid  misery ;  and  in  the  painful 
change  of  the  most  extravagant  gaiety,  with  the  deepest  despair. 
The  delight,  when  he  pleased,  of  the  first  and  most  select  societies, 
he  chose  to  pass  his  time,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  most  profligate 
and  abandoned  of  both  sexes.  Solitude  was  to  him  the  most  insup- 
portable torment ;  and  to  banish  reflection  he  flew  to  company  whom 
he  despised  and  ridiculed.  This  conduct  was  «  subject  of  bitter  regret 
both  to  bis  &ther  and  all  his  friends." 

The  only  means  of  restoring  such  a  man  to  decency  and 
reason,  was  to  obtain  a  suitable  occupation  for  his  mind,  and 
a  position  which  would  connect  him  with  the  busy  world. 
His  friends  therefore  exerted  themselves  to  return  him  to  Par- 
liament for  the  burgh  of  Bewdley,  but  having  secured  his 
election  by  illegal  means,  he  was  unseated  on  the  28th  January 
1769.  On  the  18th  May  1768,  however,  he  delivered  his 
maiden  speech,  on  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Walpole,  exhibited  ^^  parts  and  knowledge^  and  conciliated 
much  favour,*'  though,  as  Walpole  adds,  **  his  character  was 
uncommonly  odious  and  profligate,  and  his  life  a  grievous  course 
of  mortification  to  his  father."* 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  the 
21 8t  January  1769,  the  date  of  Junius's  first  letter  to  the  Public 
Advertiser,  we  are  anxious,  now  that  he  is  a  claimant  to  be 
Junius,  to  read  his  history  in  the  next  four  years  during  which 
Junius  was  most  actively  engaged  in  those  intellectual  and 
engrossing  studies  in  which  he  must  necessarily  have  been  en- 
gaged.   The  ingenious  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  with  all 

*  Memoirs  of  Georg*  III.^  vol  iii.  p,21G. 
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his  means  of  information,  candidly  confesses  that  ^'for  a  period 
of  iliree years  after  Mr.  Lyttelion  lost  his  seat — that  period  anring 
which  cfunius  vrrote  his  acknowledged  compositions — we  hardiy 
find  a  trace  of  him  in  any  of  the  contemporary  letters  or  memoirs 
that  have  fallen  under  our  observation^''  and  he  subsequently  adds, 
"  we  do  not  know  on  what  terms  Thomas  Lyttelton  stood  with 
his  family  while  Junius  was  most  actively  engaged  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Public  Advertiser ;  but  just  as  Junius  concluded  his 
great  work*  Tliomas  Lyttelton  returned  to  his  fattier^  s  house" 

On  this  event  Lord  Chatham  thus  congratulates  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, in  a  letter  dated  February  16,  1772  : — 

"  The  sincere  satisfaction  I  feel  on  what  I  hear  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
return,  with  all  the  dispositions  you  could  wish,  will  not  allow  me  to 
be  silent  on  so  interesting  an  event.  Accept,  my  dear  Lord,  my  feli- 
citations on  these  happy  beginnings,  together  with  every  wish  that  thu 
opening  of  light  may  ripen  into  the  perfect  day.  I  know  what  it  is  (thank 
God)  to  be  happy  hitherto  in  my  children ;  and  I  grieve  for  those 
who  meet  with  essential  disappointments  in  that  vital  part  of  domestic 
happiness.  May  you  never  again  know  anguish  from  such  a  wound  to 
your  comfort,  but  the  remaining  period  of  your  days  derive  as  mueh 
felicity  from  the  return,  as  you  suffered  pain  from  the  duration." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Lyttelton  made  the  following  reply : — 

^'  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  very  kind  felicitations  on 
the  return  of  my  son,  who  appears  to  be  returned  not  only  to  me  but 
to  a  rational  way  of  thinking,  and  a  dutiful  conduct,  in  which,  if  he 
perseveres,  it  will  gild  with  some  joy  the  evening  of  my  life.'* 

It  is  quit«  evident  from  Lord  Chatham's  letter  that  the  word 
return  means  Mr.  Lyttelton's  return  from  the  continent,  where 
he  certainly  was,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  prove,  during  the  three 
years  in  which  Junius  wrote  his  acknowledged  compositions,  and 
at  certain  times  too  when,  as  Junius,  he  ought  to  nave  been  in 
London.  But  we  must  go  on  with  our  narrative.  Immediately 
after  his  reconciliation  with  his  father,  Thomas  Lyttelton  was 
married,  an  event  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Phillimore  the 
biographer  of  his  father,  "  On  the  26th  of  June  Lyttelton'*s 
returned  son  married  Aphia,t  daughter  of  Mr.  Broom  Witts,  of 
Chipping  Norton,  and  widow  of  Joseph  Peach,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Calcutta  :  It  was  an  ill-omened  marriage,  and  was 
followed  by  a  separation ;  but  was  hailed  at  the  time  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  himself  and  all  his  friends,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
effect  a  permanent  change  in  the  habits  of  Mi*.  Lyttelton.^  | 

*  January  21,  1772,  by  his  long  and  elaborate  letter  to  Lord  Bfansfield. 
t  She  lived  to  a  grent  age,  dying  on  the  9th  April  1840.    In  Phillimore'a  Me- 
moir she  is  called  Watts. 
t  MemoiTi  &e.y  rol  it  p.  773. 
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Some  time  after  this  event  took  place,  Lord  Chatham  congra- 
tulated Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  following  playful  terms*  :-rr"  I 
have  a  most  longing  wish  to  be  able  to  be  the  bearer  of  warm 
felicitations  to  your  Lordship  and  the  happy  pair  on  the  comple- 
tion of  an  union  which  knits  you  all  together  for  life  in  the  sweet 
triple  bands  of  paternal^  fiHal,  conjugal  love  and  domestic  happi- 
ness. May  the  virtues  of  your  race  guard  the  pious  work,  and 
fix  the  felicity  of  your  family,  that  fortuna  domus  et  avi  numer^ 
entnr  avorum.  I  could  not  but  smile  to  hear  that  Cupid  knew 
his  Hagley  for  true  Paphian  ground,  and  had  taught  his  slow 
brother  laymen  to  mend  his  pace  in  so  delightfula  race,  and 
am  sure  your  Lordship  more  tnan  forgave  your  flesh  and  blood 
this  amiable  impatience.  From  all  I  hear  of  Mrs.  Lyttelton,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Hymen  now  will  have  his  turn, 
and  lead  love  for  his  inseparable  companion." 

Lord  Lyttelton'^s  reply  to  this  letterf  possesses  a  double  in- 
terest. The  newly  married  pair  were  then  at  Hagley,  and  he 
appears  even  then  to  have  foreseen  that  their  union  was  not  one 
of  very  deep  affection  : — "  My  son  stole  a  march  upon  me,"  he 
says,  ^^  which  I  shall  not  complain  of,  if  he  continues  as  sensible 
of  the  value  of  the  prize  he  was  in  such  haste  to  take  as  he  was 
when  he  took  it,  and  I  do  not  despair  that  he  will.  For  my  own 
part,  the  more  I  sec  of  the  lady,  the  more  I  esteem  and  love 
ner."  After  expressing  his  disappointment  that  Lord  Chatham*  ., 
and  his  family  could  not  then  make  out  their  visit  to  Hagley,  he 
adds — "  This  grieves  me  the  more,  because  my  Park  is  tnis  year 

in  a  higher  degree  of  beauty  than  1  ever  beheld  it 

Ton  give  me,  indeed,  a  prospect  of  the  favour  of  your  company 
at  some  future  time ;  but  alas  I  my  dear  Lord,  before  another 
summer  comes,  a  high  wind  may  blow  down  some  of  my  finest 
old  trees  within  the  view  of  my  house,  or  a  cold  wind  may  blow 
down  me."  Before  another  summer  passed  away,  the  colcl  wind 
did  come,  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  an  oak  of  noble  growth,  lay  pros- 
trate amid  the  beauties  of  his  park,  while  the  sapling  which 
sprung  from  him,  and  shot  up  so  rankly  under  his  care,  was 
casting  its  yellow  leaf  in  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  exhibiting 
every  symptom  of  a  premature  and  rapid  decay.  His  Lordship 
died  on  the  22d  of  August  1773 — Hagley  had  ceased  to  be 
**  true  Paphian  ground" — the  "  sweet  triple  bands  of  paternal^ 
filial,  and  conjugal  love"  were  broken,  and  Thomas,  now  Lord 
Lyttelton,  had  I'efused  to  let  "  Hymen  have  his  tum,^  and  had 
escaped  from  the  marriage  roof  after  a  residence  of  ^^  not  more 
than  a  few  months."  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  con- 
jectures that  Mr.  Lyttelton  went  to  the  Continent,  when  he 

•  July  22, 1772.  f  Jul/ 27. 
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left  his  wife,  as  be  was  abroad  wben  bis  father  died  in  Angost 
1773. 

After  bis  retam  on  tbe  death  of  his  father,  be  wrote  to  hi» 
relative,  Lord  Temple,  and  expressed  to  him  bis  feelings  on  that 
mournful  event.  In  a  beautiful  letter,  dated  Stowe,  October 
7th,  1773,  Lord  Temple  tells  him  "  that  the  great  figure  be  may 
yet  make  depends  upon  himself."  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  be  con- 
tinues, "  baa  been  Prince  of  Wales.  He  knew  how,  with  change 
of  situation,  to  shake  off  the  Falstaffs  of  the  age,  and  all  those 
forlorn  accomplishments  which  had  so  long  stifled  and  depressed 
bis  abilities."  "  Forgive,"  he  adds,  "  an  old  man,  and  by  affec- 
tion a  kind  of  parent,  the  hint  he  takes  the  liberty  of  giving,  and 
be  assured  he  evidently  wishes  to  see  what  your  Lordship  call» 
his  partiality  justified  by  a  conduct  which  will  make  him  happy 
in  calling  himself  your  most  affectionate  and  obedient  servant.** 

Influenced,  we  hope,  by  this  hinf^  and  anxious,  we  tmst,  to 
justify  Lord  Temple's  partiality  bv  a  conduct  which  would  make 
bim  happy,  Lord  Lyttelton  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  13th  January  1774.  Dar- 
ing the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
tbe  political  transactions  of  the  period,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  an  accomplished  speaker.  His  speeches,  like  those  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  every  other  pleader  for  popular  rights,  con- 
tain sentiments  and  expressions  like  those  of  Junius ;  but  we 
might  as  well  maintain,  were  it  not  for  its  anachronism,  that  the 
plagiarists  and  imitators  of  Homer  or  Milton  were  themselves 
Homer  and  Milton,  or  that  every  pilferer  from  Junius  was  tlie 
reckless  and  fearless  demagogue  who  bearded  the  sovereign,  and 
dared  to  avow  that,  as  ^^  one  of  the  people,^'*  '^  he  loved  and 
esteemed  the  mob.'^  As  well  might  a  few  bristles  be  held  to 
represent  the  ^^  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,""  and  the  dreaded  tusks 
which  ^^  he  whetted  to  wound  and  gnaw"'  his  enemies. 

Unlike  what  might  have  been  expected  from  Junius,  Lord 
Lyttelton"s  political  conduct  was  versatile  and  inconsistent.  At 
first  the  follower  of  the  Grenvillites,  and  the  ardent  panegyrist  of 
Chatham,  we  afterwards  find  him  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  great  man  whom  be  bad  wished  to  be  Dictator.  Again,  we 
meet  with  him  in  vigorous  opposition,  and  in  November  1775,  be 
reposes  in  the  arms  of  the  Government,  with  the  bribe  of  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  Eyre  1  In  1 779, 
— that  disastrous  year  in  which  the  military  glory  of  England 
was  in  abeyance — he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  ministry.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  following  session  of  Parliament,  he  went 
into  open  opposition,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  severity  and  bitter- 
ness, he  denounced  the  measures  of  the  Cabinet. 

This  speech,  which  was  the  last  he  ever  delivered,  has  ac- 
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<]Qired  an  importance^  not  only  from  a  prophetic  allusion  which 
it  contained^  out  from  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  event  by  which 
it  was  followed.  On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  November  24, 1779, 
Lord  Lyttelton  was  warned,  we  know  not  by  what  agency,  that 
his  deatii  would  take  place  witliin  three  days  from  that  date.  He 
mentioned  the  warning  to  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends, 
but,  as  if  incredulous  of  its  truth,  or  indifferent  to  the  result,  he 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and 
delivered  the  remarkable  speech  to  which  we  have  referred, — a 
speech  rendered  doubly  remarkable  by  the  prophetic  declara- 
tion, that  ^'  though  he  held  a  place  in  the  government  he  perhaps 
should  not  hold  it  long."  As  if  anticipating  this  event,  he  had  a 
few  weeks  before  made  a  settlement  of  his  affairs,  and  added  in 
his  own  hand  five  codicils  to  his  will.  It  appears,  too,  from  a 
statement  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  that,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  been  tormented  with  distressing  dreams,  and  that 
one  morning,  when  the  party  at  his  house  had  noticed  his 
unusual  depression  of  spirits,  he  accounted  for  it  by  relating  a 
dream  which  he  had  had  the  night  before : — "  I  dreamt,"  said 
he,  ^*  that  I  was  dead,  and  was  hurried  away  into  the  infernal 
regions,  which  appeared  as  a  large  dark  room,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  seated  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who  told  me  it  was  appointed 
for  her  to  pour  red-hot  bullets  down  my  throat  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  resistance  I  endeavoured  to  make  to  her  awakened 
me,  but  the  agitation  of  my  mind  when  I  awoke  is  not  to  be 
described,  nor  can  I  get  the  better  of  it,"  As  we  have  not  the 
means  of  investigating  the  truth  of  the  strange  story  which 
relates  to  his  death,  we  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  Quarterly 
Heviewy  without  pledging  ourselves  either  for  its  general  truth 
or  any  of  its  particular  details. 

^'  On  the  26tb,  Lord  Lyttelton  repaired  to  Pitt  Place,  his  Villa  at 
Epsom,  and  there  he  remained  the  day  after,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
consisting  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Fortescae,  Admiral  Wolseley, 
Mrs.  Flood,  (wife  of  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,)  and  the  Misses 
Amphlett.  Throughout  Saturday  evening  he  appeared  in  high  spirits, 
but  he  took  especial  care  to  keep  the  ghostly  warning  in  the  mind  of 
bis  guests,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment. 
At  ten  o'clock,  taking  out  his  watch,  he  named  the  hour,  and  added, 
'  Should  J  live  two  hours  longer  I  shall  jockey  the  ghost.'  With  this 
impression  on  his  mind  it  would  have  seemed  more  natural  for  him 
to  have  waited  the  event  with  his  gay  company.  He  retired,  how- 
ever, to  his  bed-chamber,  shortly  before  midnight,  attended  by  his 
valet,  who,  according  to  the  most  credible  report,  banded  him  a  pre- 
paration of  rhubarb  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking.  He  sent  the  man 
away  to  bring  him  a  spoon  :  on  his  return  Lord  Lyttelton  was  on  the 
point  of  dissolution.  His  death  was  almost  instantaneous ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  in  popular  opinion,  it  became  connected  with  the 
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warning  he  had  himself  taken  so  much  pains  to  puhlish.  We  do  not 
find  that  there  was  any  exanxination  of  the  body ;  according  to  one  of 
the  papers  it  was  conjectured  that  the  cause  of  death  was  disease  of 
the  heart.  But  when  death  results  from  any  such  affection,  it  is>  we 
believe,  so  instantaneous,  peaceful,  and  even  imperceptible,  that  the 
patient  seems  only  to  fall  into  a  quiet  slumber,  while,  in  Lyttelton^s 
case,  a  brief  convulsion  is  distinctly  mentioned.  His  family  main- 
tained a  guarded,  and,  perhaps,  a  judicious  silence  on  the  subject. 
The  warning  and  its  accomplishment  were  received  as  one  of  the  best 
authenticated  ghost-stories  on  record  :  and  as  years  rolled  on,  Thomas, 
second  Lord  Lyttelton,  was  chiefly  remembered  for  the  profligacy  of 
his  life,  and  for  the  supernatural  summons  which  had  c^led  him  to 
an  untimely  tomb."* 

We  are  unwilling  to  occupy  our  pages  with  discussions  of 
this  kiud ;  but  at  a  time  when  a  belief  in  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions has  been  taking  possession  of  the  puDlic  mind,  we  are 
unwilling  that  a  dream,  and  a  death  like  that  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's,  should  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  contem- 
plated or  a  casual  coincidence.  We  have  ourselves  no  donbt 
whatever  that  Lord  Lyttelton'*s  apparition  was  a  dream,  and 
that  his  death  at  the  time  indicated  in  his  dream,  was  a 
coincidence  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples.  Had  he 
been  a  man  in  perfect  health,  the  coincidence  would  have 
been  more  extraordinary ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  would  not 
have  belonged  to  the  supernatural.  As  he  was  subject  to  a  disease 
in  the  head  which  might  have  proved  fatal  at  any  instant — his 
death  ceases  to  surprise  us.  Another  explanation  of  the  coinci- 
dence is  less  honourable  to  the  memory  of  his  Lordship.  It  was 
believed  that  he  had  determined  to  take  poison,  and  he  there- 
fore had  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  event  accord  with  the  pre- 
diction.    ^'  It  was  no  doubt  singular,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 

*  As  the  Qaurrter^^  Reviewer  has  not  mentioned  the  parCioaUynB  of  the  4rMin 
which  annoanced  to  Lord  Lyttelton  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  we  shall  supply 
the  defect  Lord  Lyttelton  had,  in  the  month  preceding  his  death,  been  particularly 
subject  to  "  a  sort  of  suffocating  fits,"  accompanied  with  severe  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesdav,  the  24th  of  November,  he  was 
worse  than  usual,  and  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  after  having  taken  his  custo- 
mary medicine.  Soon  after  his  servant  had  left  him,  conceiving  himself  awake,  be 
heard  a  fluttering  of  wiogs  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  advancing  towards  his  bed. 
Raising  himself  up,  he  saw  a  lovely  female,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  small  bird 
perched  upon  her  hand.  The  apparition  commanded  him  to  prepare  himself,  as 
he  would  shortly  die.  His  lordship  inquired  how  long  he  had  to  live.  The  visioii 
i*eplied, "  Not  three  days,  and  youMl  depart  at  the  hour  of  twelve."  At  the  break- 
fast  table  he  told  this  dream  to  Mrs.  Flood,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
himself  considered  it  a  dream,  as  he  accounted  for  the  appearance  of  the  bird  by 
relating  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  restore  a  robhi  whid 
bad  been  shut  up  in  the  green-house  at  Pitt  Place. 

The  details  respecUDg  his  death  on  the  26th  are  given  very  differently  in  Burke's 
Anecdotes  of  the  ArUtocracy^  vol.  ii.  p.  441.  His  disease  is  stated  to  have  been  "  a 
polvpus  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  in  a  cyst  or  bag,** 
and  It  is  believed  that  his  dea&  was  occasioned  by  the  biHrstiiig  of  this  bag. 
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obeerveSy  '^  that  a  man  who  meditated  his  exit  from  the  world 
should  have  chosen  to  plaj  snch  a  trick  apon  his  friends ;  but  it 
is  still  more  credible  that  a  whimsical  man  should  do  so  wild  a 
thing,  than  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  from  the  dead 
(accompanied,  we  may  add,  with  the  ghost  of  a  cock  robin)  to 
tell  a  libertine  at  what  precise  hour  he  should  expire.^ 

Such  was  the  life  and  end  of  a  man  for  whom  the  title  of 
Junius  is  to  be  claimed.  We  regret  that  this  honoured  name 
should  be  thus  associated.  We  lament  for  the  sake  of  Thomas 
Lyttelton  himself,  that  he  should  be  thus  hung  in  chains,  that 
the  gibbet  might  be  hallowed  by  the  inscription  Junius.  Still 
more  deeply  do  we  regret  that  a  name  which  George  Lord 
Lyttelton  adorned  should  be  degraded  in  discussions  where  it  is 
necessary  to  contrast  genius  with  vice,  and  patriotism  with 
orime ;  and  did  we  believe  that  the  new  theory  of  Junius  would 

fain  any  credit  with  the  wise  or  the  good,  we  should  regret  that 
istorical  truth  had  been  compromised  by  statements  subversive 
of  its  decisions — by  speculations  without  argument,  and  by  reason- 
ings without  facts. 

With  this  opinion  on  the  subject  we  might  have  left  the 
theorist  in  the  Quarterly  to  the  just  and  indignant  remonstrance 
of  the  clever  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  ;*  but  having  made  some 
little  inquiry  about  the  case,  we  think  we  can  bring  him  under 
a  more  summary  jurisdiction. 

1.  "  The  position  of  Thomas  Lyttelton,"  says  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  "in  the  five  years  from  1767  to  1772,  is  exactly  such  an 
one  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Junius  occupied  during  the 
period  of  his  writings  I T"  In  direct  contradiction  to  this  allegation, 
the  same  writer  had  already  told  us  that  in  "  the  period  during 
which  Junius  wrote  his  acknowledged  compositions,  we  hardly 
find  a  trace  of  him  (Lyttelton)  among  contemporary  letters  or 
memoirs.'"  How  then  was  he  in  the  position  to  have  been  Junius! 
The  writer  in  the  AthensBum  has  justly  said,  that  "the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Lyttelton  might  have  been  settled  after  half  an  hour's 
search  by  the  Ljrttelton  family,'*  had  the  reviewer  applied  for 
it ;  but  without  this  help  we  can  tell  him  that  Thomas  Lyttel- 
ton was  at  Ghent  on  the  23d  March  1767,  writing  profligate 
poetry^  when  Junius  was,  on  the  l%ih  Marchy  writing  h%8  first 
celebrated  letter  to  the  Duie  of  Grafton ;  and  if  Junius  had  been  at 
Ghent  on  the  23d,  he  was  again  in  London  on  the  10th  and 
12th  April  writing  a  second  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  and 
the  letter  signed  a  Real  Friend.  But  what  is  decisive  of  the 
question,  we  find  Lyttelton  in  Italy  in  1770,  Junius's  busiest  year, 
writing  poetry  in  Venice,  in  June  or  July — ^writing  another  poem 

•  jMiOAry  17, 1852.    No.  1364,  pp.  78,  80. 
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from  Venice  on  the  20th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  and  finally  in- 
diting a  long  irregular  ode  from  Vicema  on  the  20th  August  1770, 
when  Junius  must  have  been  writing  the  letter  to  Lord  Northj 
dated  August  22d,  1770  1 

2.  Assuming,  what  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  letter 
to  a  Brigadier-General  was  the  work  of  Junius,  it  is  obvious  that 
Lyttelton  could  not  have  written  it,  as  he  was  then  only  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  the  profligate  and  idle  youth  could  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  early  letters  of  Junius. 

3.  As  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
we  may  give  the  following  example  : — ^In  Junius^s  letter  of  12th 
May  1772,  six  weeks  previous  to  Lyttelton's  marriage,  he  says 
that  he  has  '*  just  returned  from  a  visit  in  a  certain  part  of  Berk- 
shire,^^ "  The  family  of  Mrs.  Peach,"  says  the  Reviewer,  **  was 
settled  at  Chipping  Norton^  Oxfordshire^  the  county  adjoining 
Berks,  and  nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that  Mr.  Lyttelton 
should  have  paid  a  visit  to  his  relatives."  Very  likely  indeed  if 
Mrs.  Peach  or  her  friends  had  been  there ;  but  Oxfordshire  is 
not  Berks,  and  Chipping  Norton  is  near  Warwickshire,  and  far 
from  Berkshire. 

4.  The  principal  arguments  adduced  by  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  are  drawn  from  a  series  of  letters  published  in  1780, 
and  entitled  '^  Letters  of  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton.^^  But  it  is 
well  known,  and  the  Reviewer  seems  to  have  suspected  it,  that 
these  letters  were  shameless  forgeries,  written  (as  the  author  him- 
self confessed)  by  a  Mr.  Combe,  the  well  known  Dr.  Syntax. 

5.  "  The  dislike,"  says  the  Reviewer,  **  of  Junius  to  the 
Scotch  is  notorious.  Lyttelton  does  not  expressly  state  his 
antipathy  to  that  people,  but  he  writes  thus,  (to  give  but  one 
instance)."  This  is  judicious  enough,  as  he  had  no  other 
instance  to  give ;  and  the  instance  given,  which  we  cannot  take 
the  trouble  of  copying,  is  a  real  compliment  to  the  Scotch 
character!  Who  could  believe  that  Thomas  Lyttelton  had 
any  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  after  his  father  had  been  received 
in  1759  ^*  with  as  great  honours  by  the  nobility  and  the  principal 
cities  in  Scotland,  as  if  he  had  been  a  first  minister  or  the  head 
of  a  faction,"  and  after  his  own  ^*  figure,  behaviour,  and  parts, 
had  been  admired  by  all  sorts  of  people." 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  consider  it  as  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton  was  not  Junius ; 
and  though  we  have  nearly  the  same  opinion  of  the  claims  of 
Lord  Temple,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  and  learning 
with  which  they  have  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Smith.  In  failing, 
however,  to  convince  us  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Smith  has,  we  thin^ 
made  it  highly  probable  that  the  real  Junius  acted  in  concert 
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with  Lord  Temple  and  the  GrenviUe  party.  If  not  a  member 
of  the  peerage,  Jnnins  must  have  had  men  of  rank  and  station 
as  his  allies,  and,  as  he  himself  confesses,  persons  about  him 
who  supplied  him  with  the  information  he  required,  and  whose 
importunities  he  was  bound  to  obey. 

Among  the  political  writers  who  may  be  considered  as  having 
played  the  principal  part  in  this  combination,  Sir  Philip  Francis 
and  Colonel  Laculan  Macleane  have  the  highest  claims.  We 
leave  it  to  a  jury  of  our  readers  to  decide  between  them  from  the 
evidence  which  is  now  within  their  reach. 


In  our  former  article  on  Junius,*  we  made  the  following 
statement,  which  requires  correction  : — 

"  5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  informed  the  writer  of  this  article 
that  his  father,  who  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Townshend,  when 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  heard  Lord  Townshend  express 
his  belief  that  Macieane  was  Junius ;  and  he  saw,  at  Dublin 
Castle,  a  print  called  the  Tripartite  Junius,  in  which  Macleane 
was  represented  with  other  two  individuals  as  his  coadjutors."'' 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Parish  here  alluded  to  having  oeen  lost, 
the  preceding  paragraph  was  written  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  its  contents.  It  was  not  addressed  to  us  oy  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parish,  but  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodbine  Parish,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Excise  in  Scotland,  who  communicated  to  us  a  copy  of 
the  following  letter  which  he  discovered  while  looking  over  some 
old  family  letters  from  his  father : — 

**  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Henry  Parish  to  his  Brother^  dated 
Dublin  Castle,  Idth  April  1770. 

"  The  Earl  of  Shelbume  made  a  very  strong  application  for  my 
Kerry  Livings,  but  unfortunately  for  his  friend  Junius  he  was  not 
successful. 

^'  He  applied  for  Macleane,  bis  chaplain,  of  whom  you  have  seen  a 
picture  in  the  Tripartite  Print  of  Junius." 

The  Rev,  Henry  Parish  was  at  this  time  living  with  Lord 
Townshend  on  the  most  intimate  footing.  He  had  gone  over 
with  him  to  Ireland,  when  he  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant, — was 
his  family  chaplain,  and  often  acted  as  his  private  secretary. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Parish  had  the 
means  of  knowing  the  fact  to  which  he  alludes,  that  Lord  Shel- 

•  Vol  X.  p.  14«. 
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borne  had  asked  from  Lord  Townshend  for  Macleane  the  Kenj 
Livings,  which  were  worth  £1000  a-year;  and  that  thie  was  a 
fiict  in  which  Mr.  Parish  was  more  interested  than  any  one  dae. 
We  may  also  reasonably  assume,  that  in  mentioning  MacUcme  as 
«7tintti«/he  may  have  taken  the  idea  either  &om  the  general  im- 

5re6sion  at  the  time,  or  what  is  more  probable,  from   Lend 
'ownshend  himself,  who  mast  have  felt  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  question,  Who  was  Junius  T 

Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Parish, 
who  held  the  Kerry  Livings,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
Tripartite  Print,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  and  has  kindly 
communicated  it  to  us.  It  represents  Burke  and  Lord  Sackville, 
with  Junius  in  a  clergyman's  dress,  seated  between  them  ;*  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Townshend,  as  well 
as  of  Mr.  Parish,  the  clerical  figure  represented  Macleane.  It 
is  probable  that  these  Livings  may  have  been  asked  for  Mac- 
leane^'s  father,  who,  as  a  Non-juring  clergyman,  had  been  driven 
out  of  Scotlandyt  and  as  there  was  not  then  a  single  Protes- 
tant in  these  livings,  so  as  to  require  residence,  it  is  jnst  possible 
that  Lachlan  Macleane  may  have  thought  of  qualifying  himself 
to  hold  them,  which  was  then  a  very  easy  matter.  But  in  what- 
ever way  we  may  surmount  these  difficulties,  the  direct  assoda^ 
tion  of  the  name  of  Macleane  with  Junius,  in  the  household  of 
Lord  Townshend,  is  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

*  The  left  hand  figure  is  represented  leanins  upon  *  volume  marked  SwAUmt 
4Md  Beautifuly  and  is  in  the  act  of  addressing  vke  figure  in  the  middle  dreoaed  ki 
a  gown  and  bands,  who  is  listening  to  him  with  a  pen  in  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  hb  left,  at  the  bead  of  wliich  is  written  lb  the  Ktng,  The  right  band 
figure  is  pointing  to  a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  addressed  to  Ld.  G.  Sl-k — Da. 
The  general  title  of  the  picture  is  Junius,  placed  immediately  below  the  middle 
figure,  but  erobraoing  by  a  long  braeket  the  other  two  figures. — The  angraTer^s 
name  is  T.  BouRor. 

t  See  this  Journal,  toI.  x.  p.  131, 132. 
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Abt,  VIIL— 1.  Das  Leben  des  Minister  Freiherm  von  Stein^ 
Von  G.  H.  Pbrz.    4  vols.    Berlin,  1851.  .. 

2.  Passages  from  my  Li/e^  ^c.  Bv  Babon  Mxjfflino.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.     London,  1853. 

3.  Panslavism  and  Germanism.  By  Count  Valerian  Kras- 
IN8KI.    London,  1848. 

4.  The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  (he  Turk;  Compris- 
ing Trtweh  in  Hie  region  of  the  Lower  Danube^  in  1850  and 
1851.  By  a  British  Resident  of  twenty  years  in  the  East. 
2  vols.    London,  1853. 

The  events  of  the  last  five  years  of  European  history  form  an 
episode  almost  unparalleled  in  modem  times.  The  world  has 
been  astonished  by  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  hopes  of 
liberty  have  been  raised  and  disappointed.  The  short  reign  of 
freedom  has  been  replaced  by  a  military  despotism,  united  to  a 
priestly  reaction,  the  excesses  of  which  have  thrown  into  the 
shade  those  of  which  any  defenders  of  liberty  were  gnilty  daring 
that  period  of  political  satamalia.  Of  all  the  countries  which 
have  been  convulsed  by  these  revolutions,  none  probably  has 
raised  fairer  hopes,  and  produced  bitterer  disappointment  in  the 
minds  of  the  true  friends  of  liberty  than  Germany.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  observe  that  a  nation  which  in  philosophy,  literature^ 
and  art  is  second  to  none,  has,  notwithstanding  its  great  theo- 
retical  knowledge  of  political  science,  shown  itself  in  the  hour 
of  trial  utterly  incompetent  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
those  principles  which  it  often  admirably  discussed  in  academic 
chairs  and  literary  productions.  And  it  must  be  added,  that  no 
nation  occupies  a  more  important  position  than  Germany  in  the 
political  relations  of  Europe.  In  none  should  Great  Britain 
especially  be  more  deeply  interested  than  in  the  central  country 
of  the  Teutonic  race — the  continental  power  which  may  keep 
the  balance  between  France  and  Russia. 

Our  surprise,  though  not  our  regret,  on  account  of  the  retro- 
grade political  history  of  Germany  is,  however,  considerablv 
diminisned  when  we  examine  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  country  has  developed  it«elf  from  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  to  our  own  time.  Nothing  better  explains 
the  politicfd  character  of  a  nation  than  its  history.  This  char- 
acter, formed  by  the  institutions  under  which  a  community  has 
lonff  remained,  cannot  be  rapidly  altered,  and  often  continues 
to  bear  unmistakable  traces  of  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  formed  for  generations  after  these  circumstances  have  ceased 
to  exist 
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We  mean  in  the  coarse  of  this  article  to  give  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  events  which  have  effected  the  transition 
from  the  feudal  constitution  of  Germany,  as  it  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  to  its  present  political  organization  as 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  to  conclude  with  a  view 
of  the  present  external  and  internal  relations  of  the  German 
Confederation.  In  our  progress  we  shall  take  note  of  some  of 
the  principal  characters  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
various  stages  of  this  history.  We  have  chosen  as  an  appro- 
priate peg  on  which  to  hang  our  historical  picture,  the  re- 
•cently  published  Life  of  Baron  Stein,  that  eminent  states- 
man who  belonged,  by  his  birth  and  the  early  part  of  his  public 
life,  to  the  feudal  period  of  Germanv,  and,  by  his  efforts  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  to  renovate  the  political  and  social  con- 
stitution of  that  country,  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and  who 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  stage  of  German  development. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  notwithstanding  some  changes  which  had  been  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  usurpations  of  the  more  powerful  of  its 
members  on  the  rights  of  their  weaker  colleagues,  the  German 
Empire  continued  in  the  same  constitution  and  legal  relations 
which  it  had  received  from  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  It 
possessed  a  complicated  and  ill-working  state  machinery;  but 
It  enjoyed  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the  Empire  were 
defined  and  secured  by  law,  as  clearly  and  positively  as  those  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  confederated  princes.  There  was  then 
(especially  in  the  imperial  cities)  more  legal  and  even  practical 
liberty  in  Germany  than  under  the  governments  which  have  since 
1)een  established  upon  its  ruins.  The  supreme  authority  of  the 
Empire,  in  which  all  its  members  were  represented,  was  vested  in 
the  Imperial  Diet  which  met  at  Ratisbon.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  members  were  decided  by  two  imperial  tribunals,  viz^ 
the  Aulic  Council  of  the  Empire,  which  had  always  its  seat  at 
the  residence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Cameral  Tribunal  (Reichs 
Xammer  Gericht)  which  sat  at  Wetzlar.  They  were  composed  of 
members  delegated  by  the  different  states,  and  presided  over  by 
an  imperial  deputy.  The  members  were  composed  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  princes,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the  immediate 
nobility  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  to  this  last  class  of  delegates  that  the  family  of  Stein 
belonged,  and  a  right  noble  and  chivalrous  race  they  were. 
Inheriting,  since  the  year  1238,  the  castle  and  the  lands  of 
Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  valour, 
displayed  both  in  the  armies  of  the  empire  and  in  their  private 
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feuds.  When  peace  was  reigning  at  home  they  went  abroad  in 
qaest  of  military  adventure.  They  fou^t  against  France  during 
the  fourteenth  century  in  the  armies  of  Edward  UI.  of  England, 
and  during  the  fifteenth  in  those  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  they  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  this  involved  them  in  many  troubles,  particu- 
larlv  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  The  chivalrous  dispositions 
of  this  ancient  family  not  being  tempered  by  the  homely  but 
more  useful  qualities  of  prudence  ana  economy,  their  vast  pos- 
sessions became  involved  in  difficulties ;  and  it  was  in  this  con- 
dition that  they  descended  to  Philip  von  Stein,  privy-councillor 
of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  and  father  of  the  statesman  we  now 
commemorate. 

In  the  paternal  home  young  Stein  received  an  excellent  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  education.  Being  destined  by  his 
parents  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice,  he  was  sent, 
in  1773,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to  study  law  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  which  he  left  in  1777.  Though  he  was  the  youngest 
son  of  his  father,  it  was  decided  by  a  family  compact,  on  account 
of  the  reckless  prodigality  of  his  elder  brothers,  tnat  he  should  be 
the  future  head  of  his  family,  and  consequently  inherit  the  bulk  of 
the  family  estates.  This  gave  him  the  prospect  of  an  independent 
position.  But  a  life  of  ease  and  comparative  idleness  did  not 
suit  his  active  and  energetic  character,  and  he  soon  found  a  pro- 

Br  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the  service  of  Frederick 
.  of  Prussia,  which  he  entered  in  1780.  The  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick  were  employed  in  jealously  watching  and  coun- 
teracting the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  Austria  at  the  expense  of  the  minor 
States  of  Germany.  It  was  in  that  cause  that  he  had  taken  up 
arms  in  1778,  in  the  affair  of  the  succession  of  Bavaria,  which, 
however,  terminated  without  bloodshed,  in  a  few  months,  by  the 
treaty  of  Teschen.  But  Joseph  did  not  abandon  his  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  He  secured  the  non-interference  of  Russia  by 
supporting  the  projects  of  the  Empress  Catherine  against  Turkey. 
The  friendship  of  France  was  obtained  by  the  influence  of  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Louis  XVI.  And  England,  especially 
interested  as  she  was  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire,  on  account  of  Hanover,  was  then  too  much 
occupied  witn  the  American  war  to  give  any  serious  attention 
to  the  distant  danger  which  threatened  the  independence  of  her 
monarch's  German  possessions.  Frederick  was  therefore  obliged 
to  seek  within  the  Empire  itself  for  the  means  of  correcting  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  its  head.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  applied  himself  with  great  energy  to  the  formation  of  a 
league  of  German  princes  for  the  preservation  of  their  mutual 
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rights,  and  conoloded  a  treaty  to  that  efkd  with  Saxony  and 
Hanover.  It  was  of  coarse  important  to  gain  ov^  to  the  same 
alliance  other  German  princes,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  and 
among  the  latter  particularly  the  Elector  of  Mayence.  As  Arch- 
Clrancellor  of  the  empire  be  had  great  influence  over  the  other 
princes.  It  was,  however,  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  accession  of 
the  Elector  to  the  treaty  in  question,  as  Austria  had  at  his  court 
a  strong  party,  supported  by  the  Russian  and  French  ministers. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  in  17^5,  Stein,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  no  experience  in  diplomacy, 
but  many  connexions  at  the  court  of  Mayence,  was  sent  there 
in  order  to  assist  the  Prussian  minister  in  obtaining  the  acces- 
aon  of  the  Elector.  The  difSculties  of  this  mission  were  con- 
siderable. The  little  court  of  Mayence  presented  an  entangled 
web  of  intrigues,  in  which  diplomatists,  jurists,  priests,  and 
women,  actuated  by  public  or  private  interest,  tooTk  a  more  or 
less  prominent  part,  affording  a  curious  picture,  which  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  introduce  here,  of  the  manners  and  prevalent 
opinions  of  that  time.  After  several  months  of  negotiation  Stein 
and  his  colleague  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  the  Elector 
signed  the  treaty  of  the  confederated  princes  on  the  10th  Octo- 
ber 1785.  The  accession  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  elector 
to  a  league  devised  by  a  Protestant  prince  proved  to  Joseph  that 
he  must  expect  a  general  opposition  of  the  members  of  the 
empire  to  his  projects  against  tneir  independence.  He  was  thus 
led,  on  due  consideration,  to  desist  from  these  schemes. 

Only  a  few  years  afterwards  an  external  storm  shook  to  its 
very  foundations  the  whole  fabric  of  that  empire,  which  was  thus 
saved  by  the  diplomacy  of  Stein  from  an  internal  convulsion. 
We  refer  to  the  French  Revolution,  which  broke  out  four  years 
after  the  afiair  of  Mayence,  but  of  the  imminence  of  which,  as  well 
as  its  momentous  consequences  for  G^many,  probably  none  of 
the  politicians  engaged  in  that  affair  had  the  remotest  idea.  The 
rivalry  between  &e  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  though  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  empire^ 
by  no  means  contributed  to  its  safety  from  extenial  dangers. 
The  monarchs  and  statesmen  who  then  governed  the  principal 
German  principalities  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  political 
emergency  occasioned  by  the  revolution  in  France.  Educated 
in  the  routine  traditions  which  served  as  a  rule  of  conduct  to  die 
cabinets  of  Europe,  they  could  not  measure  the  unexpected  force 
of  the  revolutionary  element.  They  were  thus  ill  qualified  to 
cope  with  dangers  of  an  entirely  novel  kind,  and  compared  to 
which  those  which  a  century  before  had  threatened  their  country 
from  the  same  quarter  under  Louis  XIV.  were  insignificant 

Frederick  11.  of  Prussia  died  on  the  16th  August  1786,  only 
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three  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  nephew,  Frederick 
William  II.  The  principal  traits  of  the  new  monarchy's  character 
were  sensuality^  love  of  tne  marvellous,  and  want  of  perseverance. 
He  showed  his  utter  disregard  of  principle  by  an  act  of  political 
dishonesty  and  treachery  to  Poland,  which  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  history.  Having,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  en- 
couraged the  internal  political  reforms  of  that  country,  and  con- 
cluded an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Poles,  he 
ended  by  joining  Enssia  in  subverting  those  liberties  he  had 
solemnly  promised  to  defend. 

The  new  monarch  inherited  a  State  which  his  predecessor  had 
constructed  by  his  great  talents  and  successful  usurpations,  but 
without  creating  a  genuine  national  spirit.  Frederick's  beau  xdial 
of  a  State,  as  well  as  of  an  army,  was  a  well-regulated  machine. 
Commerce,  industry,  and  everything  which  could  be  subjected  to 
some  administrative  regulation,  were  efficiently  superintended  by 
the  Grovernment,  through  means  of  its  numerous  emplot/^Sy  and  as 
little  room  as  possible  was  leh  to  the  free  action  of  individuals. 
Such  a  system  of  over-governing  was  not  fitted  to  form  indepen- 
dent characters,  nor  to  generate  feelings  of  self-reliance.  It  must 
also  be  remarked,  that  Frederick  U.,  in  constructing  his  State- 
machine,  had  by  no  means  given  to  it  that  perfect  unity  of  action 
characteristic  of  the  centralization  established  by  the  Imperial 
rSgime  in  France.  The  French  system  constitutes  an  adminis- 
trative engine,  that  regularly  performs  its  functions,  whoever  the 
individual  that  superintends  its  movements  may  be^a  circum- 
stance, by  the  way,  to  which,  perhajw  more  than  to  anything  else, 
may  be  ascribed  the  facility  with  which  the  successive  revolutions 
in  that  country  have  been  accomplished  in  our  own  days.  Fred- 
erick'^s  Government,  moreover,  liad  no  ministerial  cabinet,  the 
members  of  which,  deliberating  in  common  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  could  thus  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
its  interests.  Every  minister  was  confined  exclusivel^y^  to  his  own 
department,  and  received  orders  direct  from  the  king,  without 
any  communication  with  his  colleagues.  The  Prussian  machine 
of  government  was  thus  ill  calculated  to  form  statesmen  with 
enlarged  views,  and  it  could  work  well  only  so  long  as  it  was  kept 
in  motion  by  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  which  had  constructed  it 

The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  were  pro- 
mising. The  minister,  Baron  Herzberg,  who  enjoyed  his  con- 
fidence, was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  hi^h  character.  In  his 
foreign  policy,  he  sought  to  establish  an  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween Prussia  and  the  German  middle  as  well  as  minor  States, 
and  thus  to  create  a  power  which  might  counterbalance  that  ot 
Austria  and  Bussia.    It  was  in  consequence  of  this  plan  that 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  was  re-established  as  Statholder  of  Holland 
by  a  Prussian  army — that  the  projects  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
in  Germany  were  counteracted,  and  that  an  alliance  with  Poland 
was  concluded.  But  the  French  Revolution,  as  we  shall  see, 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  and 
rlei'zberg  was  replaced  by  another  minister. 

Austria,  though  repeatedly  defeated  by  Frederick  II.,  and  de- 
prived by  him  of  Silesia,  was  superior  to  Prussia  by  the  extent 
of  her  territory,  the  number  of  her  population,  and  her  material 
resources.  These  advantages  enaoled  Austria  repeatedly  to 
repair  the  defeats  which  she  had  sustained  from  the  arms  of  re- 
publican and  imperial  France,  whilst  a  single  unfortunate  cam- 
5aign  against  the  same  power,  laid  Prussia  entirely  prostrate, 
'he  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  introduced 
some  valuable  improvements ;  among  others,  the  Austrian  law 
of  religious  toleration,  and  those  salutary  checks  on  the  Romish 
Church,  which  restrained  her  from  meddling  with  the  liberty  of 
•other  religious  denominations,  and  which,  after  having  been  re- 
tained by  the  successors  of  that  monarch,  have  been  aoandoned 
by  the  present  Emperor.  Joseph,  however,  undertook  to  carry 
into  execution  many  of  his  reforms,  without  due  regard  to  the 
class  interests,  and  what  was  worse,  to  the  national  feelings  of 
the  various  populations  of  his  empire,  which  raised  so  much 
opposition  to  his  plans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  them 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  in  1790  by  his 
brother,  Leopold  II.,  who  had  obtained  great  reputation  by  his 
reign  in  Tuscany.  Leopold  died  two  years  after  his  accession, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Francis  II.,  who,  in  1792,  was 
crowned  at  Frankfort  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  during 
his  long  reign  that  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
which  intervened  between  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  took  place.  These  events,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  Germany  in  its  internal  and  foreign  relations, 
were,  in  no  small  measure,  influenced  by  the  personal  character 
of  Francis. 

The  new  sovereign  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire  was  at  his 
accession  25  years  old.  Of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  with 
little  self-reliance,  he  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  the  burden  of  a 
crown.  At  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  he  at  first  refused  to 
accept  his  succession,  and  it  was  only  on  the  second  day  after 
that  his  confessor  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  opposition,  by 
representing  to  him  that  government  was  a  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  him  by  God,  and  that  he  might  fulfil  all  its  duties, 
free  from  remorse  of  conscience,  by  following  on  every  occasion 
the  advice  of  the  majority  of  his  council.  It  was  in  this 
disposition  of  mind  that  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  House 
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of  Hapsburg}  upon  which  he  sat  during  three  and  forty  years. 
His  abilities  were  moderate.  He  had  a  quick,  but  narrow  per- 
ception,^ a  sound  Judgment,  great  tenacity  of  will,  the  gift  of 
expressing  himself  in  a  simple  and  appropriate  manner,  an  extra- 
ordinary local  and  personal  memory,  a  remarkable  tact  in  treat- 
ing commonplace  people,  whom  he  gained  over  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  great  good  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  paid  attention  to  all  the  demands  addressed  to  him. 
In  the  affaurs  of  government,  he  applied  himself  only  to  details. 
His  views  were  neither  deep  nor  comprehensive,  nor  was  he 
possessed  of  that  magnanimous  spirit  which  is  ready  to  encounter 
any  obstacle  in  the  public  service,  and  which  can  inspire  others 
by  the  force  of  example.  He  considered  a  strict  adnerence  to 
the  establbhed  order  of  things,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
material  welfare  of  his  subjects,  as  the  chief  objects  of  his  reign. 
Bom  at  Florence,  and  educated  at  Vienna  as  the  favourite  of 
his  uncle  the  Emperor  Joseph,  he  united  Italian  mistrust  and 
suspicion,  particularly  towaras  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
witn  a  stedfast,  unrelenting  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  his 
crown,  and  preserved  the  limitations  imposed  by  his  uncle  upon 
the  Church  of  Bome  in  his  dominions,  with  such  firmness, 
that  the  Court  of  Bome  considered  Austria  as  a  schismatic 
country.  The  struggle  which  he  had  to  sustain,  during  many 
years,  against  the  French — his  vast  empire  all  the  while  rapidly 
declining  in  the  hands  of  incapables,  knaves,  and  fools,  was  not 
calculated  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  disposition,  or  to  render 
it  accessible  to  the  movements  of  pity.  He  became  suspicious  of 
all  intellectual  development,  and  of  evenr  tendency  towards  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  change.  He  discouraged  all  sciences 
except  the  physical  ones.  He  was  jealous  of  history  on  account 
of  its  near  connexion  with  politics.  Political  and  metaphysical 
studies  were  subject  to  the  most  rigid  surveillance.  Education 
and  administration  were  conducted  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tional forms ;  the  first  consisting  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  training, 
the  second  in  the  performance  of  certain  routine  regulations. 
But  he  studied,  con  amore^  the  development  of  the  Italian  secret 
police,  which  was  divided  into  difierent  branches  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  surveillance,  all  its  threads  uniting  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  himself. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  short-sighted  policy,  which, 
fearing  every  intellectual  and  moral  superiority,  cramps  the 
noblest  tendencies  of  a  nation,  was  that  general  disposition  to 
sensual  enjoyment  and  corruption  of  mannei*s  which  saps  the 
foundation  of  social  order  in  a  more  dangerous  manner  than 
any  political  commotion.  The  monarch,  whose  own  manners 
were  unimpeachable,  was  surrounded  by  individuals  of   the 
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wont  reputation,  preferring  them  to  men  of  principle  on  aooonoi 
of  their  subserviency.  Demoralisatioa  spread  without,  any 
restraint  among  the  aristocracy  of  Austria,  and  eren  the  uppear- 
ance  of  decorum  was  thrown  awa^  at  Vienna.  Every  senae  of 
propriety  was  outraged  when  ladies  of  doubtful  fame,  accom- 

fanied  by  their  wealthy  protectors,  might  be  seen  in  the 
mperial  Theatre^  occupying  seats  in  the  same  row  as  the 
emperor  and  the  empress ;  and  when  individuals  in  high  sitoaf* 
tions  of  trust  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  forgery 
of  the  Austrian  state  papers.  On  the  whole,  the  world  has 
praised  and  blamed  Francis  more  than  he  deserves.  The  wits 
of  Vienna  were  wont  to  say  that  he  was  great  in  little  things 
and  little  in  great  things.  In  Austria,  during  his  life-time,  he 
was  applauded  without  measure,  and  almost  worshipped ;  whilst 
abroad,  with  as  little  justice,  he  was  considered  utterly  insignifi- 
cant and  narrow-minded. 

The  coalition  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  Ger- 
man states  against  France,  was  conduded  in  1792.  The 
<!ondition  of  Germany  at  that  time  is  well  described  by  the 
biographer  of  Stein.  The  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
lasted  forty-six  years,  had  rendered  the  rivalry  between  Austria 
^nd  Prussia  a  hinge  upon  which  the  politics  of  Europe,  bat 
particularly  of  Germany,  were  turning.  This  idea  had  so 
deeply  penetrated  not  only  the  cabinets  and  governments  ot 
both  those  countries,  but  also  their  armies,  and  populations, 
that  it  could  not  be  suddenly  changed  even  by  the  utmost  efibrt 
of  their  monarchs.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  a  most  effectual 
cause  of  mutual  weakness  to  both  these  powers.  It  was  only 
after  twenty-tliree  years  of  bitter  experience  that  it  was  ex- 
changed for  a  mutual  good  understanding  and  a  common  .effort 
on  behalf  of  Germany.*  The  minor  States  of  Grermany  rather 
feared  than  trusted  an  alliance  with  Vienna  or  Beriin.  The 
universal  tendency  was  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  Empire  and  to 
escape  tlie  duties  which  they  imposed  upon  its  memoers.  The 
army  was  unwieldy  and  ill  compacted.  The  diet  was  wearing 
out  a  tedious  old  age ;  and  a  narrow,  unenlightened  spirit  nefy- 
vaded  all  the  arrangements  of  government.  The  political  lite  of 
the  German  nation  seemed  well-nigh  extinct :  no  one  regarded 
himself  as  the  member  of  a  great  social  organiaation.for  which 
he  lived  and  was  ready  to  die. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  a  German  coalition  formed  of  such 
elements  should  be  ill  suited  to  cope  with  the  savage  energy  dis- 

*  The  even  to  of  1850,  when  »  war  between  Austria  and  Pniisia  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  prove  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  between  these  two  powers 
was  removed  only  externally.  A  dose  alliance  between  the  same  powois  eoewi 
now  to  be  prodnced  by  their  fear  of  Rnasia  and  |*raBoe. 
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played  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  France,  which,  dispos- 
ing of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  nation  with  an  absolute  power, 
and  a  recklessness  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  the  mosb 
despotic  countries,  at  the  same  time  inspired  its  armies  with  a 
republican  enthusiasm.  It  is,  of  course,  not  our  object  to  reeooot 
here  the  events  of  the  war  which  commenced  in  17 92-  with  a»  in-- 
vasion  of  France  by  a  Prussian  army  under  the  Duke  of  Bruna^ 
wick  and  the  king  himself,  and  whose  disastrous  retreat  Goethe^ 
and  after  him  Carlyle,  have  so  graphically  described.  The 
Prussians  were  soon  wearied  of  the  contest.  Their  treasury  waa 
exhausted.  The  old  soldiers  were  enfeebled  by  thirty<  years  of 
peace,  and  many  of  the  younger  ones  sympathized  with  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  The  minor  States  of  Germany  were  kept  in  the 
service  with  difficulty.  At  length,  in  179&,  the  treatv  of  Basle 
terminated  the  war  as  fiir  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 

Frederick  William  II.  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Frederick  William  IIL,  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
The  new  kinff  had  many  excellent  personal  qualities,  but  was 
deficient  in  the  firmness  of  will  indispensable  for  a  monarchy 
particularly  in  such  troubled  times  as  those  in  which  the  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  passed.  In  Prussia  there  was  no  council 
of  state  or  ministerial  cabinet,  but  every  minister  was  .ex- 
clusively confined  to  his  own  department,  in  which  he  received 
his  orders  from  the  king.  After  Frederick's  death,  when  the 
monarch  no  longer  maintained  a  constant  personal  intercourse 
with  his  ministers,  the  members  of  the  royal  cabinet  obtained 
many  opportunities  of  giving  their  opinions  about  the  ministerial 
reports  which  were  addiressed  to  that  department,  so  that  it  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  position  of  paramount  influence.  The  chief  mem-* 
foers  of  the  royal  cabinet  were  Mencke,  Beyme,  and  Lombard. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  honest  and  able  man,  but  his  repugnance 
to  war  did  much  harm  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  act  with 
decision.  He  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  his  colleague 
Beyme  thus  gained  great  influence.  He  was  industrious  and 
expert  in  affieurs  of  detail,  but  incapable  of  enlarged  views,  and 
though  not  dishonest,  devoid  of  elevated  feelings*  He  injured 
his  reputation  by  his  intimacy  with  another  member  of  the 
cabinet,  Lombard,  a  native  of  the  French  colony  of  Berlin— a 
man  of  considerable  accomplishments  and  dexterity  in  afiairs,  but 
of  loose  principles  and  corresponding,  practice.     This  man  ac- 

?uired  an  entire  influence  over  the  mmister  of  foreign  affairs^ 
!ount  Haugwitz,  who  had  occupied  that  post  in  the  preceding 
reign. 

These  three  persons  had  the  principal  share  in  the  contempt- 
ible foreign .  policy  followed  by  Prussia  from  the  aoceasion  of 
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Frederick  William  III.  until  the  catastrophe  of  1806.  The 
material  condition  of  the  country  was  eminently  prosperous 
during  that  period.  The  high  prices  of  corn  in  England  raised 
the  income  of  the  land-owners,  and  the  system  of  territorial 
credit  afforded  facilities  for  a  trade  in  land  by  which  many  large 
fortunes  were  realized.  These  circumstances,  however,  with  the 
long  peace,  rendered  the  inhabitants  too  fond  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, and  too  insensible  to  the  higher  considerations  of  national 
honour,  so  that  the  majority  were  for  the  continuance  of  peace 
at  any  price,  forgetting  that  ultimate  ruin  overtakes  nations 
which  strive  to  obtain  this  object  at  so  great  a  sacrifice.* 

After  Prussia  had  concluded  peace  with  France  in  1795, 
Austria  continued  the  war  alone  with  great  energy,  and  obtained 
under  the  Archduke  Charles  considerable  advantages  in  Ger- 
many. But  in  Italy  she  sustained  a  series  of  defeats,  and  was 
compelled  in  1798,  by  young  Buonaparte,  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio. 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  continual  en- 
croachments of  the  French  Government  provoked  a  new  war. 
An  alliance  was  concluded  between  England,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  These  powers  were  joined  by  Turkey,  whose  province  of 
Egypt  had  been  invaded  by  the  French  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  shadow  of  provocation.  Had  Prussia,  under  these 
circumstances,  ioined  the  allies,  the  French  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  expelled  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  as  well  as 
from  Belgium,  and  France  reduced  to  its  frontiers  before  the 
Revolution.  But  the  King  of  Prussia,  fearing  the  danger  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed  from  the  side  of  Austria  and  Russia 
if  the  power  of  France  were  annihilated  or  greatly  reduced,  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  join  the  coalition,  and  his  views  were  sup* 
ported  to  a  large  extent  by  public  opinion  at  Berlin. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  excited  strong  disapprobation  among 
all  the  patriotic  and  thinking  men  of  Germany.  The  prestige 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  been  hailed  by  many  as 
the  advent  of  liberty,  had  in  a  great  measure  passed  away.  The 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  preventing  the  dissolution  of  tlie 
German  empire,  and  its  subjugation  by  France  was  thrown  away, 
by  a  short-sighted  policy,  which  forgot  the  great  political  tru^, 
confirmed  by  all  history,  that  peace  with  a  more  powerful  state  is 
secure  only  so  long  as  the  interests  or  the  ambition  of  the  rulers  of 
that  state  permit  it  to  last.  In  that  position  towards  France  Prus- 

*  PnisBia  contained  at  that  time  a  population  of  9,000,000  souls,  and  had  an 
army  of  250,000  men.  Her  finances  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  36,000,000  Prussian  dollars,  (a  dollar  three  shillings,)  and  the 
treasury,  >vhich  had  been  exhausted  under  the  preceding  reign,  was  gradnall/  re- 
plenished, and  contained  in  1805  a  reserre-fiind  of  seventeen  miUions  d(^)an. 
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sia  was  now  placing  herself  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Germany. 
Anstria,  soon  after  defeated  by  the  armies  of  Buonaparte,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  at  Luneville,  by  which  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  Napoleon. 

We  cannot  here  present  the  deplorable  history  of  the  unprin- 
cipled exactions  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  vacillations  and 
treachery  of  Prussia,  and  the  diplomacy  of  Haugwitz,  which 
issued  in  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Schoenbrun,  by  which  Hano- 
ver was  ceded  to  Prussia.  Napoleon  soon  declared  even  that 
adjustment  null,  and  required  Talleyrand  to  prepare  another 
treaty  still  more  disgraceful  to  Prussia.  The  degrading  terma 
were  received  by  Haugwitz,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
15th  February  1806.*  This  treaty  could  not  but  completely 
isolate  Prussia,  deprive  her  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  her 
allies  and  all  other  powers,  and  place  her  in  an  entire  depend- 
ence  on  France.  It  excited  among  the  patriots  of  Germany  the 
most  violent  irritation  against  the  blindness,  the  thoughtlessness^ 
and  the  corruption  of  the  Prussian  statesmen. 

Stein  had  strongly  advocated  war  with  France  during  the 
Anglo-Kusso-Austrian  coalition  in  1805.  But,  though  he  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  miserable  policy  of  the  Prussian  government, 
it  seems  that  the  acquisition  of  Hanover  was  considered  by  him 
so  advantageous  that  it  made  him  forgetful  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  obtained ;  and  he  tried,  m  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Yincke,  to  justify  this  measure  by  arguments  not  in  harmony 
with  his  high  principle.!  The  progress  of  events,  however,  soon 
opened  his  eves  to  the  imminent  danger  in  which  Prussia  was 
placed.  In  May  1806,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  king,  in 
which  he  exposed  the  perilous  situation  of  the  State,  and  depicted 
in  gloomy  terms  the  incapacity  of  the  ministers  by  whom  its 
affairs  were  directed.  This  representation  on  behalf  of  the  liber* 
ties  of  Germany  was  rejected  oy  the  king,  and  the  royal  cabinet 
remained  as  it  was ;  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  despatched 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  vindicate  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  and 
to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  urging 
the  retirement  of  the  armies  of  France  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon's  influence  was  completely  es'tablished  in 


*  Mr.  Fox  Btigmatised  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  the  following  manner  : — '*  The 
conduct  of  Prussia  in  this  transaction  is  a  compound  of  everything  that  is  contempt- 
ible in  senrilitjr,  with  everything  that  is  odious  in  rapacity.  (Hher  nations  have 
ceded  to  the  ascendant  of  military  power :  Austria  was  forced  by  the  fortune  of 
war  to  cede  many  of  her  provinces ;  Prussia  alone,  without  any  external  disaster, 
has  descended  at  once  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation,  that  of  becoming  tlie 
minister  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  a  roaster." — Annual  Kegitttr^  1806. 
Napoleon  himself  conceived  the  deepest  contempt  for  Prussia,  and  treated  her 
accordingly. 

+  See  Life  of  Stein,  vol.  i.  p.  S27. 
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the  Boath-west  of  Germany  by  the  formation  of  the  Bheniah-ooR-- 
federation.  ThU  measure  virtually  dissolved  the  ancient  Eot- 
pire  of  Germany,  and  Francis  II.  exchanged  the  title  of  Gemum 
or  Roman  emperor,  which  his  predecessors  had  held  since  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne,  for  that  of  Emoeror  of  Austria. 
New  acts  of  violence  were  soon  perpetrated  by  Napoleon  against 
Prussia.  War  was  resumed.  The  feeble  and  ill-orjB[aniaed 
Prussian  army  was  in  a  few  days  dissolved.  The  nation  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  when  the  war  was  concluded  in  1807 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  at  which  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  arranged,  at  a  personal  interview,  a  plan  for  their 
mutual  aggrandizement. 

Important  changes  followed  in  the  administration  and  policy  of 
Prussia.  The  king  dismissed  his  cabinet  and  recalled  Harden- 
berg,  who  had  been  firm  in  his  hostility  to  France.  That  states- 
man could  not  remain  long  in  office,  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Napoleon.  He  therefore  resigned,  and  advised  the  king 
to  summon  Stein.  It  was,  indeed,  a  herculean  task  which  the 
new  minister  was  required  to  undertake.     Prussia  had  been  de- 

E rived,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  of  her  richest  provinces,  and  war 
ad  desolated  the  remaining  ones.  Her  seaports  were  closed 
to  England ;  and  with  an  exhausted  commerce  she  was  bound  to 
pay  a  heavy  contribution  to  France,  and  meantime  to  maintain 
a  large  French  army.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  advanced 
in  life  as  he  was,  and  in  indifferent  health.  Stein  uneonditionalhr 
surrendered  his  services  to  his  country,  and  displayed  his  great  ad- 
ministrative talents  in  his  new  portion  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
government.  As  soon  as  his  health  permitted,  he  left  Nassau  to 
join  the  king,  who  was  then  residing  at  Memel,  close  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  At  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Prussia,  he  found 
the  country  in  a  wretched  condition.*  In  order  to  obtain  the 
means  for  discharging  the  French  obligations,  the  salaries  of  all 
the  employ^  were  reduced^-those  of  the  highest  by  a  half.  The 
king  himself  limited  the  expenses  of  his  court.  Ihe  princes  of 
the  royal  family  gave  up  a  third  of  their  incomes.  The  golden 
plate  of  Frederic  II.  was  sent  to  the  mint.  A  great  part  of  the 
army  received  furlough.  Taxes  were  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  ruined  state  of  the  country ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  ob- 
liged to  feed  the  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses.  But  the 
crown  lands,  on  the  security  of  which  considerable  sums  were 


*  We  commend  to  the  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  the  pictures  of  tlw 
French  occupation  of  Prussia,  the  degradation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  pro- 
cesses for  exacting  Vm  stipulated  tribute  money  which  are  presented  in  this  life  of 
Stein.  The  exaction-money  alone,  wfaieh  PMsed  through  the  hands  of  Dan, 
amounted  to  abore  titeniy-fiee  miUiofu  of  English  pounds  steriing— abottt  &▼• 
times  the  whole  annual  rcTenue  of  Prussia  in  the  tioM  of  its  greatest  proaparhy. 
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raised^  particularly  by  meana  of  the  territorial  bank  associations,* 
supplied  Stein  with  the  most  important  of  bis  6nancial  resources* 

The  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  French  yoke  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  pressing  and  indispensable  measure,  with  a 
view  to  its  internal  restoration ;  but  a  gradual  introduction  of 
self-government  was,  in  Stein's  view,  tbe  principal  means  to- 
ward that  result.  If  the  principles  by  whicn  he  was  regulated 
had  been  honestly  acted  on  in  Prussia  and  the  other  States  of 
Germany,  the  political  condition  of  that  country  now  would  be 
very  difierent  from  what  we  find  it  to  be.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  illustration  of  his  sentiments : — 

*'  The  legislation  of  a  nation  is  defective  so  long  as  it  is  founded 
only  on  the  views  and  ideas  of  its  officials  and  of  scholars.  The  first 
of  these  classes  are  so  much  occupied  with  details  that  they  become 
unable  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  afifairs,  and  they  are  so  at- 
tached to  routine  and  matter  of  fact  that  they  are  opposed  to  every 
kind  of  progress ; — the  second  are  so  much  removed  from  practical 
life  that  they  are  unable  to  fulfil  the  necessities  of  common  business. 
When  a  nation  has  risen  above  the  condition  of  barbarism,  when  it 
has  acquired  a  considerable  mass  of  information,  and  enjoys  a  mode- 
rate  degree  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  it  should  naturally  turn  its 
attention  towards  its  own  internal  and  local  affairs.  A  share  in  the 
management  of  these  affiiirs  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  manifes- 
tations of  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  bnt  if  every  participation  in 
them  is  refused  to  it,  discontent  will  spread,  which  must  either 
l«eak  out  iu  dangerous  manifestations,  or  else  be  suppressed  by  violent 
and  discouraging  measures.  The  character  of  the  working  and  middle 
classes  must  become  lowered,  as  their  activity  is  exolasively  devoted 
towards  gain  and  enjoyment;  and  the  upper  classes  must  sink  in 
public  esteem  by  their  idle  and  dissipated  manner  of  life.  Specula- 
tive sciences  will  acquire  an  undue  value,  and  subjects  of  public 
utility  will  be  neglected.  What  is  mystical  and  remote  from  common 
affairs  will  engage  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  minds  of  men." 

We  cannot  here  describe  the  various  internal  and  administra- 
tive reforms  which  were  promoted  by  Stein  in  this  crisis  of  the 
history  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany.  The  ancient  right  of  choos- 
ing tneir  own  magistrates,  and  of  administering  their  local 
affairs,  was  restored  tp  the  towns.  Public  education  was  also 
promoted.  Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  of  the  time, 
a  new  university  was  established  at  Berlin,  and  important  im- 
provements were  introduced  into  the  universities  of  K5nigsberg 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  also  into  the  primary  schools. 

A  most  important  measure  for  the  restoration  of  Prussia  to 
her  former  position,  was,  of  course,  the  re-organization  of  her 

*  The  territorial  bank,  or  credit  anociatioDS,  were  origiiially  inveDted  in  Pnueia. 
afterwaxdi  adopted  in  many  ooonlriea  of  Uie  Continent  and  reetndy  introdneed 
into  France  under  the  appeUation  of  the  Bamqui  cU  crSdUfonewr. 
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disabled  army.  The  whole  nation  was  summoned  to  arm?. 
The  military  profession  was  honoured.  The  entire  population 
received  military  discipline.  The  officers  obtained  a  knowledm 
of  the  science  of  their  profession ;  advance  from  the  ranks  to  the 
highest  command  was  open  to  all ;  coi*poraI  punishments  and  the 
degrading  martinet  system  were  in  a  great  measure  abolished  ; 
and  the  entire  military  organization  of  the  kingdom  was  based, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and  personal 
honour.  It  was  by  the  persevering  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  the  Prussian  army  was  raised  from  the  degraded 
condition,  through  which  the  nation  became  an  easy  prey  to 
France  in  1806,  to  the  state  of  efficiency  which  has  rendered  it 
80  distinguished  in  Europe. 

Stein  was  soon  exposed,  however,  to  the  hostility  of  Napoleon, 
who  issued  an  Imperial  Decree,  dated  at  Madrid,  in  which  the 
Prussian  Minister  was  specially  denounced  as  the  enemy  of 
France,  and  by  which  his  estates  were  confiscated  and  his  per- 
son laid  open  to  arrest.  He  resigned  office  and  quitted  Prussia, 
but  became  at  once  a  political  power.  The  eyes  of  all  the 
German  patriots  were  turned  with  hope  to  the  man  whom  the 
greatest  conqueror  of  the  age  condescended  to  signalize  as  his 
enemy.  Stem  was  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  leader  of  any 
movement  for  emancipating  Germany  from  French  rule.  He 
was  received  with  distinction  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  into 
which  he  had  retired,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Bo- 
hemia. The  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  sent 
a  most  gracious  letter  to  him  in  his  retreat,  containing  a  message 
firom  the  Emperor  Alexander,  inviting  him  to  make  the  Russian 
dominions  his  temporary  asylum.  Amid  the  reverses  which 
followed,  the  exiled  Stein  almost  alone  remained  unshaken  in  his 
faith  in  the  restoration  of  German  liberty.* 

Meantime  a  complication  of  external  circumstances  which 
occurred  was  placing  Prussia  in  an  extremely  difficult  position. 
The  good  understanding  between  France  and  Russia,  which 

*  He  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  the  famous  Corsiean,  Pozzo  di  Bor^ 
vrith  whom  Stein  formed  an  intimate  friendship  when  he  was  in  the  Anatrian 
dominions.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  boml  1 764,  in  one  of  the  most  distiiigoiabed 
families  of  Corsica.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa,  and  gained,  though  yery  young,  the 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  Paoli.  He  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Frendi 
Atterdiie  L^gi$l<Uite,  and  afterwards  joined  the  national  party,  which,  headed  by 
Paoli,  tried  to  establish  the  independence  of  Corsica  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land. He  retired  with  the  English  from  Corsica  and  came  to  this  country,  bat 
afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  where  he  was  employed  in  very  im- 
portant diplomatic  missions.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  in  France,  and  then  in  England.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1842.  His  enmity  to  Napoleon  dated  from  the  time  when  he  was  opposed  to  him 
in  Corsica  on  political  grounds,  and  he  continued  his  hostility  till  Napoleon's 
downfid. 
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seemed  to  be  so  firmly  established  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and 
the  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurt, 
began  in  1810  to  give  way  to  a  mutual  jealousy,  and  both  the 
powers  were  making  preparations  for  a  conflict  which  was  be- 
coming every  day  more  inevitable.  The  position  of  Prussia, 
situated  between  these  two  Powers,  was  very  critical.  Neu- 
trality was  out  of  the  question,  as  she  had  not  a  'sufficient  force 
to  maintain  it.  There  was  little  prospect  of  Bnssia  being  vic- 
torious in  the  impending  struggle.  On  the  whole  it  seemed 
most  politic  to  conciliate  France.  But  Napoleon  indicated  his 
designs  more  clearly  than  ever.  Although  the  arrears  of  con- 
tribution were  now  paid,  he  refused  to  fulfil  the  condition  of 
evacuating  the  Prussian  fortresses,  and  instead,  even  doubled  the 
garrisons,  and  imposed  new  contributions  on  an  already  impover- 
ished country.  Friendly  overtures  were  rejected.  The  King  lost 
heart,  and  submitted  to  the  most  arbitrary  propositions  of  France. 
The  most  patriotic  officers  quitted  his  service,  and  some  of  them 
even  joined  the  Kussian  army.  Stein  himself  now  began  to 
despair  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany.  The  alliance  of  Austria 
witn  France  rendered  his  position  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
he  was  about  to  retreat  to  England,  when,  in  March  1812,  he 
received  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  remarkable  letter 
which  is  recorded  by  his  biographer. 

The  enlightened  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Russian  Auto- 
crat, in  his  letter  to  Stein,  may  surprise  some  who  read  them. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  manifestation  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples made  by  that  monarch.*  Justice  must  be  rendered  to 
the  memory  of  a  sovereign  who  was  liberal  not  only  in  words 
but  also  in  his  actions.  Educated  by  the  Swiss  Laharpe,  who 
afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  democratic  movements 
of  his  own  country  in  1798,  he  was  imbued  from  his  youth  with 
the  generous  principles  by  which  his  conduct  was  directed  in 
many  respects  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  His  first  im- 
perial act  was  to  recall  numerous  individuals  whom  his  father 
nad  banished  to  Siberia.  But  it  was  particularly  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  education  of  his  subjects  that  his  enlightened  ten- 
dencies were  conspicuous.  The  Universities  of  Moscow  and 
Yilna  were  reformed,  and  new  ones  at  Dorpat,  Kazan,  and  Khar- 
koff^,  were  founded  under  his  rule.  In  every  Kussian  countv 
there  was  formed  at  least  one  gymnasium,  which  prepared  pupils 

*  We  may  mention  as  a  curious  instance  his  answer  on  one  occasion  to  Bladame 
de  Stael.  With  this  celebrated  person  the  Emperor  was  arguing  the  necessity 
of  a  Constitutional  Govemment,  when  she  remarked,  that  under  the  rule  of  a 
monarch  like  liimself,  that  necessity  could  not  be  felt  *<  If  what  you  are  pleased 
to  say  of  me  be  true,"  replied  Alexander,  «  I  should  be  at  best  only  but  a  happy 
accident" 
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for  the  University,  and  in  each  district  into  which  the  counties 
were  divided,  a  school  of  preparation  for  the  gymnasium  was  in* 
stituted.  Instruction  in  all  the  educational  establishments  was 
gratuitous,  and  the  academical  degrees  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sities were  rendered  advantageous  to  candidates  for  the  civil 
service  of  the  Empire.*  The  efforts  of  Alexander  to  promote 
the  intellectual  development  of  his  subjects  were  not  confined 
to  national  education.  Literature  and  the  public  press  were 
not  neglected.  The  censure  was  rendered  very  liberal,  and 
books  not  only  of  a  scientific  and  educational  character,  but  also 
in  several  branches  of  political  science,  were  published  at  the 
expense  of  Government.  This  comprehensive  scheme  for  na^ 
tional  development  was  without  doubt  an  honest  measure,  and 
constituted  an  efficient  preparation  for  every  other  improvement.! 
Alexander  had  a  sincere  desire  to  emancipate  and  elevate  the 
serfs  in  his  empire.  But  he  met  with  great  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  his  projects.  The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent 
in  wars,  which  absorbed  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  en- 
gaged the  whole  attention  of  its  ruler.  At  a  later  period  some 
evil  influences  seem  to  have  clouded  his  better  judgment.  The 
feeling  excited  in  Grennany  by  the  Revolutionary  movements  of 
1820,  together  with  the  discontent  occasioned  by  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  of  constitutional  government  which  the 
monarchs  of  that  country  made  to  their  subjects  durins  the 
struggle  of  1813-14,  produced  a  ferment  which  penetrated  into 
fiussia,  and  which  seems  to  have  caused  an  unfavourable 
change  in  the  mind  of  Alexander,  disquieting  him  so  much,  diat 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1825,  he  is  said  to  have  meditated  an 
abdication.  Yet  whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Russian  Emperor  afterwards,  he  was  we  believe 
an  honest  liberal  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Stein. 

^ut  to  return  :  Stein  left  Bohemia  and  joined  the  emperor  at 
Yilna,  in  June  1812,  twelve  days  before  the  passage  of  the 
French  armies  across  the  Russian  frontier.  He  soon  undertook 
to  guide  the  action  of  Russia  upon  Germany  in  opposition  to 
France.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one  in  the  embarrass^  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  Russian  empire.  Stein  developed  his  plans  in  the 
memoirs  which  he  presented  to  Alexander  a  few  days  aft^  his 
arrival  at  Yilna.    He  recommended,  among  other  means,  that 


*  It  is  well  known  that  in  Russia  the  erades  of  the  civil  service  are  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  arrov.  The  degree  of  Doctor  gave  admission  into  that  service 
with  a  gi'ade  eqaivaient  to  that  of  a  Major,  of  Master  to  that  of  a  Captain,  and  of 
Candidate  to  that  of  a  Lieutenant. 

f  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  this  system  has  since  been  entirely  chan^  In 
Russia,  and  that  the  proff;re88  of  intellect  is  now  as  jealously  watched  as  it  had 
been  promoted  and  stimtuated  under  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
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pDblic  opinion  sbould  be  stimulated,  by  means  of  documents  to 
De  printed. ia  Russia,  and  scattered  over  Germany  through  the 
ag^icy  of  smugglers,  whose  trade  was  then  active  on  account  of 
the  prohibitory  system  which  Napoleon  was  establishing  where- 
erer  his  power  extended.  His  projects  were  approved  by  Alex* 
ander ;  a  proclamation,  drawn  up  by  Stein,  was  addressed,  in  the 
name  of  tne  emperor,  to  the  Germans,  and  ten  thousand  copies 
of  it  were  printed  and  spread  by  various  emissaries  among  the 
German  troops  in  the  invading  army.  A  complete  system  of 
patriotic  but  revolutionary  propaganda  was  devised,  under  the 
protection  of  that  Russian  government  which  has  since  made 
such  efforts  to  suppress  in  Germany  the  spirit  which  it  was 
then  exciting. 

Meanwhile  the  French  continued  their  advance  on  Moscow, 
which  they  entered  on  the  14th  September  1812.  The  news  of 
that  event  spread  consternation  in  the  capital.  The  emperor 
himself  remained  firm ;  and  Stein,  only  four  days  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Moscow,  arranged  with  Alexander  a  plan  for  the 
administration  of  the  provmces  of  Germany  which  he  proposed 
to  recover  from  France.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  him- 
self employed  in  executing  that  plan. 

The  retreat  from  Moscow  excited  the  expectations  of  the 
patriots  of  Germany.  There  were,  however,  many  circumstances 
which  tended  to  damp  their  hope  of  help  from  Russia.  The 
resources  of  the  empire  were  much  exhausted  by  recent  efforts, 
and  many  influential  persons  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unexpected  success  in  order  to  conclude  peace  with  France.  This 
would  have  entirely  thwarted  the  patriotic  plans  of  Stein  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  and  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that 
he  was  the  chief  agent  in  inducing  Alexander  to  continue  the  war. 
An  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  accordingly  con- 
dnded,  notwithstanding  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany  was  soon  liberated  from 
France.  There  were,  however,  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
before  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  could  be  fully  realized ;  and 
many  influential  men  in  Germany  were  of  opinion  that  Napo- 
leon would  still  maintain  his  ground.* 

Though  Napoleon  at  first  obtained  some  successes  over  the 
allies,  he  soon  saw  that  he  had  now  an  enemy  to  deal  with, 
very  different  from  the  ineflBcient  army  «f  Prussia  which  he  had 
so  easily  overcome  in  1806.     It  was  no  longer  the  cabinets  and 

*  Goethe  was  of  this  number,  and  it  is  told  that,  when  Korner,  the  fSkiber  of  the 
well-known  wan>ior-poet,  expreaeed  to  him  his  hope  of  the  liberation  of  Germany, 
Qoethe  angrily  said,  **  Yon  may  shake  your  fetters  as  much  as  you  please,  you 
can  never  break  them,  but  may  render  them  mote  galling.  When  this  was  related 
to  Stein,  he  quietly  saM,  ^  Let  hiai  akme^  be  is  grewn  too  old." 
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their  troops  that  he  had  to  combat,  but  the  German  nation  roused 
against  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  conoueror.  The  battle  of 
Leipsic  prostrated  Napoleon'^s  power  in  Irermany.  Stein,  who 
was  then  intrusted  with  the  supreme  direction,  insisted  upon  an 
energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  a  complete  overthrow  of 
Napoleon ;  whilst  Metternich,  who  represented  Austria,  (whose 
position  at  the  time  was  not  a  little  embarrassing,)  fearing  the 
increase  of  Russian  power,  was  striving  for  a  peace  with  France. 
A  proposition  to  make  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  France  toas  adur 
ally  made  by  the  influence  of  Metternich ;  but  as  Napoleon  hesitated 
to  accept  this  proposition.  Stein  ultimately  influenced  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  to  continue  the  war.  The  whole  of  Germany 
was  gradually  liberated.  The  French  were  expelled  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  south  of  France  was  invaded  by  Wellington. 
Notwithstanding  the  hesitation  of  Austria,  Alexander,  supported 
by  Stein  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  firmly  maintained  the  war  policy, 
which  issued  in  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the  allied  armies  and 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 

Germany  was  now  liberated  from  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
conqueror.  It  remained  to  secure  for  her,  in  the  first  place,  an 
interior  organisation  which  should  provide  for  the  mutual  rights 
of  all  the  German  States,  thus  rendering  them  sufiiciently  strong 
to  repel  foreign  aggression ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  fix  the 
frontier  line  needed  for  an  efficient  defence  of  the  German  Con- 
federation against  its  powei*ful  neighbours. 

No  one  could  propose  to  re-construct  the  empire  exactly  as  it 
had  been  before  the  French  Revolution,  though  there  were  many 
eminent  statesmen  who  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing the  dignity  of  the  German  Emperor.  But  this  project, 
supported  by  Stein,  and  favoured  by  the  free  towns  and  minor 
principalities  of  Germany,  could  not  be  put  into  execution,  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  greater  States  of  the 
Empire  maintained  their  sovereign  rights.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  be  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Confederation,  which  constitutes  the  political  organisation  of 
the  country  at  the  present  day.* 

As  i*egards  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Germany, 
Stein  endeavoured,  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  (against  the  wishes 


*  The  chief  purpose  for  which  this  Confederation  was  established,  was  to  afford 
a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  contracting  parties  against 
internal  usurpation  and  foreign  aggression.  It  is  composed  of  thirtv>ei^t  iDcm* 
bcrs,  with  an  area  of  1 1,510  German  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  above  foorij- 
one  millions.  The  military  service  (furnished  hy  each  State  according  to  the 
number  of  its  popuUtion)  amounts  to  303,493,  and  forms  the  federal  army  of 
Germany.    The  federal  Diet,  which  is  permanently  assembled  at  Fraukfort>oa-tfae- 
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of  England  and  Russia,)  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Strasbourg  and 
some  other  important  military  positions.  Notwithstanding  his 
efforts,  France  not  only  retained  her  frontier  of  1792,  but 
even  some  subsequently  acquired  territory.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Stein  and  Hardenberg  sought  to  recover  several  im- 

E>rtant  fortresses  which  had  been  wrested  from  Germany  by 
ouis  XIY. ;  but  they  found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  As  the  Kussian  minister.  Capo  d'Istria, 
plainly  stated  to  Stein,  it  was  not  the  interest  of  Kussia  to  weaken 
France  for  the  sake  of  Germany.  But  the  establishment  of  the 
German  boundaries  on  the  side  of  Russia  presented  far  greater 
difficulty  than  the  adjustment  of  the  frontier  on  the  side  of 
France^  and  Stein  had  soon  an  opportunity  to  perceive  that  the 
chief  danger  to  his  country  was  not  from  the  west,  but  from  that 
very  quarter  where  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Germany.  He  flattered  himself  that  Alexander  would 
be  so  generous  as  to  give  up  the  advantages  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  rest  satisfied  with  a  small  portion  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw — thus  giving  Germany  a  good  military  frontier  on  the 
east.  In  his  ultra-Teutonic  zeal,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
Alexander  was  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  and  therefore  bound  to 
consider  the  advantage  of  his  own  country  more  than  that  of 
Germany.  The  Kussian  Emperor  required,  as  the  price  of  his 
services  rendered  against  Napoleon,  the  whole  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  which  he  proposed  to  erect  into  a  separate  kingdom  of 
Poland,  with  a  representative  constitution.  This  was  by  no 
means  the  interest  of  Europe  in  general,  or  of  Germany  in  par- 
ticular. It  gave  Kussia  not  only  an  increase  of  territory,  and 
four  millions  of  subjects,  but  also  a  military  frontier  of  the 
greatest  importance,  inserting  a  Kussian  wedge  between  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions,  and  exposing  the  capitals  of 
/  these  two  powers,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  a  Kussian  invasion.  Alex- 
ander urged  his  claim  strenuously,  and  was  ready  to  support  it 
by  force  of  arms ;  he  even  made  an  appeal  to  the  Poles  to  pre- 
pare to  combat  for  their  national  rights.  His  conduct  led  to  a 
secret  agreement  between  Austria,  I^  ranee,  and  England,  which 
was  signed  on  the  3d  January  1815  by  Metternich,  Castlereagh^ 
and  Talleyrand,  and  which  was  directed  against  Prussian^  as 


Maine,  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  confederated  States.  Its  autho- 
rity is  exercised  in  the  doable  form  of  a  General  Assembly,  called  plenum^  and  a 
Minor  Conncil.  The  pUnum  includes  seventy  votes,  of  which  Austria,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  have  each  four,  and  the  remaining 
States  three,  two,  or  one  respectively.  This  Assembly  meets  when  an  organic 
change  is  to  be  introduced.  The  Minor  Council  is  composed  of  seventeen  votes, 
(^  which  eleven  States  have  each  a  vote,  and  the  remaining  once  six  conjomtly. 
Austria  presides  in  both  Assemblies. 
*  Prussia  desired  to  gain  possession  of  Saxony. 
VOL.  XIX.      NO.  XXXVIII.  2  M 
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much  as  Russian  ambition.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
soon  modified  the  sentiments  of  the  statesmen  assembled  at 
Vienna ;  and  though  the  secret  treaty  alluded  to  was  found  in 
the  French  archives,  and  communicated  by  Napoleon  to  Alex- 
ander, he  did  not  separate  from  his  allies.  Russia  ultimately 
received  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
part  ceded  to  Prussia. 

The  most  important  condition  for  the  welfare  of  Germany  was 
the  establishment  of  conntiifUional  government  in  all  her  States. 
This  was  reauired  by  public  opinion,  and  promised,  though  in  a 
very  indefinite  manner,  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  Confederation. 
Bavai*ia,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau^ 
accordingly  granted  representative  constitutions,  more  or  less 
modellea  according  to  the  French  charter  of  Louis  XVIII. ; 
but  the  King  of  rrussia,  who,  in  an  ordinance  published  at 
Vienna  on  the  22d  May  1815,  promised  that  he  was  forthwith 
to  establish  a  national  deliberative  assembly,  granted  tardily,  in 
1823,  a  convocation  of  the  provincial  States,  which  can  deliber- 
ate only  on  local  affairs.* 

The  hopes  of  the  German  patriots,  who  in  the  war  of  1813- 
14,  had  made  such  sacrifices,  m  order  to  render  their  country 
powerful  and  free,  being  disappointed  by  the  result  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,t  a  general  discontent  spread  over  Germany. 
The  excitement  was  increased  by  the  revolution  in  Spain  in 
1820,  soon  followed  by  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Sardinia. 
Secret  societies,  composed  chiefly  of  the  academical  youth,  spread 
in  all  parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation, 
whose  object  is  to  maintain  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external 
security  of  the  several  States,  considered  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
suppress  any  attempt  by  the  subjects  of  these  States  to  innovate 
upon  the  established  order  of  thmgs.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  principle  that  a  central  commission  of  inquiry  against  revo- 
lutionary machinations  was  established  at  Mayence  from  1819 
to  1828,  but  which,  instead  of  allaying,  tended  to  increase  the 
general  irritation. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  an'  immense  fer- 
ment in  the  whole  of  Germany.  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse 
Cassel,  as  well  as  some  minor  principalities,  introduced  repre- 
sentative constitutions.  But  as  soon  as  the  ultra-conservative 
policy  of  Louis-Philippe  became  known,  a  reaction  commenced ; 
and,  on  the  28th  June  1832,  the  Federal  Diet  issued  a  series  of 

*  It  was  the  present  monarch  who,  in  1847,  convoked  a  kind  of  national  re- 
presentation, delegated  by  these  States,  with  the  right  of  voting  new  taxes,  bnt 
Laving  no  control  over  old  ones.  It  is  well  known  that  a  constitution  was  granted 
after  the  events  of  1848. 

+  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Stein  retired  from  public  life  to  his  estate  in 
Naseau,  where  he  remained  till  his  dcatli  in  1851,  chiefly  occupied  in  collecting 
and  publishing  old  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Germany. 
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Tesoltitions,  meant  to  restrain  popular  influence  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Confederation,  and  to  strengthen  the  central  and 
monarchical  authorities.  These  resolutions,  however,  seemed  not 
to  give  sufficient  security  to  the  reactionary  party,  and  the  Diet 
proclaimed,  on  5th  July  1833,  a  new  law  establishing  a  censure  on 
works  printed  in  Germany,  or  introduced  there  from  abroad,  and 
prohibiting  all  political  associations ;  whilst  the  surveillance  of 
the  Universities,  established  in  1819,  was  rendered  more  severe. 
The  governments  of  the  federal  States  pledged  themselves  to 
watch  over  their  respective  subjects,  and  over  foreigners  residing 
in  these  States ;  to  surrender  all  persons  who  might  be  guilty  of 
political  offences;  and  to  give  military  assistance  mutually  in 
case  of  disturbance.  Thus  the  German  Confederation,  instead 
of  directing  its  efforts  towards  a  gradual  development  of  a  con- 
stitutional rigimcj  which  should  secure  the  rights  of  the  German 
people,  and  establish  a  cordial  union  between  them  and  their 
respective  sovereigns — ^imparting  to  the  Confederation  strength 
against  foreign  aggressions — adopted  a  course  which  could  not 
fiiil  to  produce  mutual  distrust  oetween  the  governments  and 
the  subjects  of  the  confederated  States,  and  to  open  a  wide  field 
for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers  interested  in  keeping  Ger- 
many weak  and  disunited.  The  only  really  useful  measure  that 
has  been  introduced  into  Germany  since  her  liberation  from 
French  dominion,  is  the  Zollverein,or  commercial  union  of  several 
States,  and  that  was  established,  not  by  the  Federal  Diet,  but  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Prussia. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  discord  between  peoples  and  govern- 
ments in  the  various  states  of  Germany  that  the  events  of  1848 
arrived.  They  found  the  people  and  their  sovereigns  equally 
unprepared  for  that  tremendous  crisis,  which  appeared  for  a  time 
to  threaten  with  a  general  overthrow,  not  onlv  existing  political 
institutions,  but  even  social  order.  The  populations  of  the  con- 
federated States,  having  been  excluded  from  a  practical  exercise  of 
self-government,  could  not  possess  that  salutary  experience  which 
is  the  best  safe-guard  of  a  nation  in  such  critical  times ;  and 
their  activitv  being  spent  chiefly  in  speculation,  many  wild  and 
impracticable  doctrines  about  the  nature  of  government  and 
social  organization  were  promulgated.  The  governments,  con- 
founded by  the  unexpected  storm,  granted  without  opposition  all 
that  was  demanded  by  their  revolted  subjects,  and  then  withdrew 
their  concessions  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  impunity.* 

*  We  mast  make  an  honourable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  late  king  of 
Hanover,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  pressure,  withstood  manj  unreasonable 
demands  of  his  sabjecte,  but  religiously  remembered  all  which  he  had  promised  to 
concede.  This  conduct  of  a  prince,  who,  as  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  alwa^rs 
^ewed  as  an  enemy  of  Hberal  principles,  iUnstrates  the  blessing  of  being  educated 
vnder  a  consUtutional  regime. 
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The  chief  object  of  the  German  patriots,  assembled  in  1848 
at  Frankfort^  ia  a  national  parliament — the  members  of  which 
were  no  longer,  like  those  of  the  Federal  Diet,  envoys  of  the 
confederated  sovereigns,  but  representatives  elected  by  the  popu- 
lations of  their  states, — was  to  establish  the  unity  of  Germany 
by  converting  it  from  a  Confederation  of  States  (Staatenbund,) 
into  a  Confederated  State  (Bundesstaat.)  The  impracticability 
of  this  project  was  pretty  evident  to  every  attentive  observer, 
conversant  with  the  previous  history  and  local  relations  of  Ger- 
many. The  author  of  one  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  was  able  to  predict  its  failure  in  the  early  part  of 
1848,  when  the  hopes  ot  the  German  innovators  were  at  their 
zenith.     We  quote  nis  words  as  published  at  the  time : — 

^'  Germany  is  now  undergoing  a  momentous  crisis.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  to  abolish  the  sovereignty  of  the  thirty 
eight  independent  states  which  have  composed  the  Germanic  Con* 
federation,  in  order  to  establish  a  German  empire,  is  a  bold  under* 
taking  indeed.  It  is,  however,  much  more  easy  to  pass  such  a 
resolution  than  to  put  it  into  execution^  because  it  is  difficult  to  admit 
that  all  these  states,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  should  voluntarily 
resign  their  independent  existence  and  merge  into  one  whole,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  local  and  individual  in- 
terests. The  commercial  interests  of  Northern  Germany^  which  have 
prevented  its  joining  the  Zollverein,  must  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
manufacturing  countries  of  the  South;  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other 
capitals,  must  sink  into  a  kind  of  provincial  towns,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  fill  now  high  and  superior  situations  in  the 
ministries,  foreign  embassies,  &c.,  of  the  different  states  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employ ;  nay,  the  monarchs  themselves  must  become 
nothing  better  than  hereditary  governors  of  their  respective  states, 
and  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  retain  long  even  this  subordinate 
position,  as  their  office  will  be  soon  found  unnecessary  and  replaced 
by  much  less  expensive  magistrates."* 

It  is  the  existence  of  those  innumerable  "  local  and  individual 
interests,"  which  renders  the  establishment  of  a  German  unity 
impossible,  unless  by  dissolving  all  the  independent  states  into 
which  Germany  is  now  divided.  It  is  doubtful  whether  tho 
acceptance  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  which  was  oflfered 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  German  parliament  but  refused 
by  that  monarch,  would  have  accomplished  the  object  proposed, 
as  the  measure  must  have  encountered  strong  opposition  from 
Austria,  and  it  is  the  interest  neither  of  Eussia  nor  of  France 
that  a  new  German  union,  of  the  kind  proposed,  should  be 
created.  The  mutual  jealousy  of  Austria  ana  Prussia  brought 
ihem,  in  1850,  to  the  verge  of  a  war,  which  would  have  been 

*  Pavtlatirm  and  Gtrmaniim^  p.  381. 
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suicidal,  not  only  for  these  two  powers,  but  for  the  whole  of 
Germany.  Fortunately  for  them,  all  this  jealousy  seems  now  to 
have  given  place  to  a  cordial  understanding ;  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce  which  they  have  recently  concluded,  gives  a  new  and 
strong  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  their  friendship. 

Germany  may  be  considered  as  being  now  in  nearly  the  same 

?olitical  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  events  of  1848. 
'he  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  almost  negative  results 
of  that  crisis,  seems  to  have  produced  a  general  lassitude,  which, 
for  some  time  to  come,  may  preserve  an  internal  tranquillity,, 
notwithstanding  the  universal  discontent  which  prevails  tnrougb 
the  German  populations.  But  we  are  at  present  concerned  witt 
the  internal  condition  of  Germany,  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  her  foreign  relations.  Here  our  connexion  is  of  the  most 
vital  nature. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  want  of  a  proper  union 
among  the  members  of  the  German  states,  rendered  Germany 
not  only  an  easy  prev  to  the  arms  of  republican  and  imperial 
France,  but  enabled  that  power  to  convert  one  part  of  the 
Empire  into  a  most  efficient  tool  for  enslaving  the  other  part ; 
the  forces  of  the  Bhenish  Confederation  greatly  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  Prussia  in  1806  and  1807,  and  of  Austria  in  1809. 
Germany  being  delivered  from  the  French  dominion  by  the 
war  of  1813-1814,  all  the  efforts  of  her  statesmen,  as  well  as 
those  of  foreign  cabinets  interested  in  her  safety,  were  directed 
to  render  her  frontier  secure  from  a  French  invasion.  But  no 
precautions  whatever  were  taken  against  the  much  greater  pos- 
sible danger  which  threatens  Germany  on  the  side  of  Russia^ — 
though,  as  we  have  said,  this  subject  did  not  escape  the  political 
foresight  of  MettemicJb,  who,  in  order  to  guard  against  tne  pro- 
gress of  Russian  influence,  sought  not  so  much  to  crush  as  to 
restrain  the  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  political  relations  between  Germany  and  Kussia,  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1514,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  first  sent  an  ambassador  to  Moscow,  in 
order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Czar,  which  he  thought 
might  be  useful  to  him  against  Poland  and  Turkey.*  This 
embassy  did  not,  however,  produce  any  important  consequences. 
In  1586,  the  Czar  of  Moscow,  Fedor  Ivanovich,  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland,  proposing  to 
unite  his  vast  dominions  with  those  of  that  country.  He  nad 
many  partizans,  but  his  election  was  prevented  by  accidental 

♦  llaximilian  on  that  occasion  addressed  the  Czar  by  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
Peter  the  Great  made  use  of  this  document  as  a  vindication  for  assuming  tlie  im- 
pexial  title. 
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causes,  and  Europe  was  thus  saved  at  that  time  from  the  danger 
to  which  it  would  have  been  exposed,  by  the  establishment  cf 
an  empire  extending  from  Silesia  and  the  Baltic,  to  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  Court  of 
Moscow,  baffled  in  this  attempt,  made  great  efforts  to  support 
the  election  of  the  Arch-Duke  Maximilian,  against  Sigismund 
Vasa  Prince-Eoyal  of  Sweden,  and  to  induce  the  Emperor 
Budolf  to  maintain  the  claims  of  his  brother  by  force  of  arms* 
A  regular  and  important  political  connexion  between  Bussia  and 
Germany  was  not,  however,  established  until  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  some  small  Ger- 
man principality,  in  order  to  have  a  vote  in  the  diet  of  the 
-empire,  and  thus  to  establish  his  political  influence  in  Germany. 
He  married  his  son  Alexius  (whom  he  afterwards  executed^  to  a 
princess  of  Brunswick,  and  his  daughter  Anna  to  the  Duke  of 
Holstein ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  those  family  con- 
nexions with  the  princes  of  Germany,  by  which  Russia  now 
maintains  a  considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  that  country. 
Peter's  successor,  Catherine  I.,  that  extraordinary  woman  who, 
from  a  menial  situation,  rose  to  the  throne,  was  on  the  point  of 
attacking  Denmark,  on  account  of  Sleswick,  then  claimed  by  her 
son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Holstein  ;  and  this  circumstance  nearly 
involved  England  in  a  war  with  Russia.  The  Empress  Anna, 
in  1730-40,  sent  to  Germany  an  army  of  30,000,  to  assist  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  against  the  French.  She  married  her 
niece,  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  to  a  prince  of  Brunswick,  and 
declared  their  infant  son  the  successor  to  her  throne.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  palace-revolution  placed  Elizabeth,  daughter  <^ 
Peter  the  Great,  upon  the  throne,  and  transferred  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick  from  the  throne  to  a  prison,  in  which,  after  having 
lingered  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  perished  by  a  violent 
death.*  Elizabeth  sent,  in  1748,  a  considerable  force  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Maria  Theresa  against  the  French ;  but  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  prevented  her  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
that  war.  The  same  empress,  irritated  by  purely  personal  mo- 
tives against  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  joined  his  enemies  during 

*  The  iD&nt  prince,  who  had  been  proclaimed  as  Czar-Ivan  III.,  was  confined 
in  the  fortress  of  Schlusselborg,  and  kept  in  an  almost  solitary  confinement  till 
1764,  when  a  Russian  officer,  named  Mirovich,  having  gained  over  a  nomber  of 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  made  an  attempt  for  his  liberation,  and  to  proclaim  him 
sovereign  of  Russia.  He  had  ahready  penetrated  to  the  prisoner's  dwelling,  when 
the  officer  on  duty,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  in  case  of  suofa  an 
event,  murdei'ed  the  unfortunate  youth.  His  parents  and  their  remaining  offspring 
were  retamed  in  prison  at  Kholmogory,  under  the  Arctic  Circle.  They  both  died 
in  captivity ;  but  their  children,  after  more  than  forty  years*  imprisonment^  were 
finally  liberated  and  transferred  to  Denmark,  whose  queen  was  their  amit,  and 
where  they  lived,  till  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  oentiuy,  upon  a  penaon  from  the 
Ruflsian  Court. 
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the  seven  years'  war,  when  the  whole  province  of  Prussia  proper 
was  occupied  by  Russia,  and  its  possession  guaranteed  to  ner  by 
Austria  and  France.  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
her  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  Peter  III.,  who,  entertaining 
an  almost  insane  admiration  for  Frederick  II.,  restored  to  Prussia 
the  conquered  provinces.  It  was  therefore  only  an  accident 
which  prevented  Eussia,  about  a  century  ago,  from  acquiring 
the  important  province,  extending  along  the  Baltic  from  Cour- 
land  to  the  Vistula,  which  was  yielded  to  her  by  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  France  and  Austria.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Frederick  William,  guided  by  his  minister  Baron  Herzberg, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Poland,  but  that,  instead  of  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  joined  with  Russia  in  the  second 
spoliation  of  that  country,  whose  final  dismemberment,  in  1795^ 
brought  the  dominions  of  Russia  into  immediate  connexion  with 
those  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  We  have  also  referred  to  the 
alarm  among  the  German  statesmen,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  claims  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  ; 
and  shewn  how,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Western 

Eowers,  this  acquisition  was  substantially  effected. — Such  have 
een  the  steps  by  which  Russia  has  systematically  encroached 
upon  the  territories,  and  sought  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
states  of  Germany. 

The  military  position  of  Russia  towards  Prussia  and  Austria  is 
thus  described  in  the  work  from  which  we  made  our  last  quotas 
tion : — 

"  The  present  position  of  Russia  in  Poland  is  no  less  menacing  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  than  it  is  to  Turkey.  The  Russian  frontier  is 
now  only  sixty  German  miles  distant  from  Vienna,  and  about  ^ftj 
from  Berlin. 

'^  In  case  of  a  war,  one  battle  lost  by  the  Austrians  may  lead  a 
Russian  army  to  Vienna  or  to  Prague,  and  deliver  to  it  Galicia,  ac- 
cessible to  the  Russian  forces  from  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  which  can  then  only  be  defended  from  Hungary, 
with  which  it  has  no  other  communication  except  the  military  roads 
constructed  across  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  but  which  may  be  easily 
destroyed  or  blocked-up  by  the  invaders. 

"  Prussia  is  exposed,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  even  to 
greater  disadvantages  than  Austria,  because  a  Russian  array  may 
easily  get  possession  of  Breslau,  (only  twelve  German  miles  from  the 
frontiers),  where  she  would  gain  a  strong  military  position  on  the 
Oder,  and  find  immense  resources  in  the  rich  province  of  Silesia. 

"  A  still  more  vulnerable  point  is  presented  to  a  Russian  invasion 
on  the  Vistula,  because  a  Russian  force  entering  at  Thorn  may  easily 
occupy  the  banks  of  that  river  from  the  last  named  town  to  its  mouth, 
and  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  dominions  the 
province  of  Prussia  proper,  which,  being  surrounded  by  Russian 
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possessions  and  the  sea,  may  be  attacked  on  all  sides  by  land  and 
naval  forces. 

'^  It  is  true  that  Prussia  has  made  considerable  preparations  to 
meet  such  an  eventuality — that  she  has  the  fortresses  of  Thorn, 
Graudenz,  and  Dantzic,  on  the  Vistula  ;  and  she  has  recently  erected 
the  fortress  of  Lyck,  in  Prussia  proper,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
even  fortified  Konigsberg. 

"  But  experience  has  proved,  that  during  the  war  of  1807,  the 
fortresses  of  Prussia  were  no  defence  to  that  country,  and  that  they 
fell  one  after  another  before  the  French  conqueror.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  the  Russian  forces  shall  not  be  able  to  capture  any  of  the 
Prussian  fortresses,  or  maintain  their  ground  on  the  Lower  Viatola,  or 
on  the  Oder,  the  mischief  which  they  may  inflict  upon  the  rich  low- 
lands of  Dantzic,  or  in  Silesia,  can  never  be  retaliated  upon  the  com- 
paratively poor  Russian  provinces  which  border  the  dominions  of 
Prussia.  Frederick  II.  was  fully  aware  of  these  circumstances,  having 
experienced  their  truth  during  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  the  history 
of  his  times  bears  evidence  to  his  constant  efforts  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  Russia. 

*'  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  Austria,  because  the 
devastation  of  such  beautiful  and  rich  countries  as  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia, to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
momentary  success  of  a  Russian  invasion,  can  never  be  retaliated  in 
the  same  degree,  should  an  Austrian  army  penetrate  even  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 

"  Now  let  us  admit  an  eventuality  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
we  have  discussed,  and  suppose  that  Russia,  instead  of  invading  the 
Prussian  or  Austrian  territories,  should  be  obliged  to  defend  her  own 
possessions  against  the  united  forces  of  these  two  powers.  The  Rus- 
sians would  undoubtedly  fall  back  upon  the  Vistula,  and  occupy  a 
strong  position  between  that  river,  the  Wieprz,  and  the  Bug,  both 
falling  into  the  Vistula.  This  position,  defended  in  front  by  the  for- 
tresses of  Modlin,  Warsaw,  Demblin  (or  Ivangorod,)  and  Zamose,  and 
in  its  rear  by  that  of  Brest,  is  considered  by  high  military  authorities  to 
be  most  advantageous,  and  where  a  numerous  Russian  army  may  not 
only  keep  in  check  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  constantly 
menace  their  own  dominions  with  an  invasion,  and  prevent  them  by 
the  same  from  penetrating  further  into  the  Russian  provinces ;  whilst 
her  army  would  draw  without  impediment  fix)m  the  interior  of  the 
country  the  necessary  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Should  the  Rus- 
sian army  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  position  we  have 
described,  it  may  then  retire  to  the  Beresina  and  the  Dnieper,  along 
the  military  chauss^e  constructed  from  Brest  to  Bobruisk,  having  its 
left  flank  covered  by  the  impassable  marshes  of  Polesia,  and  destroj'- 
iug  behind  it  all  means  of  subsistence  and  transport,  so  that  its  pur- 
suit by  the  enemy  would  be  rendered  almost  impossible. 

"  Supposing,  however,  that  the  invading  army  was  to  overcome  all 
the  difBculties  of  a  march  through  a  country  generally  barren,  thinly 
populated,  and  moreover  devastated  by.  the  passage  of  the  Russian 
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forces^  the  Rassians  may  occupy  a  strong  position  between  the  rivers 
Beresina  and  Dnieper,  with  the  important  fortress  of  Bobruisk  on  the 
first  named  river,  the  passage  of  which  may  be  disputed  by  them 
with  great  advantage.  They  will  be  able  in  that  position  to  receive 
with  the  greatest  ^cility  all  kinds  of  supplies  from  the  exceedingly 
fertile  provinces  of  Little  Russia,  and  which  may  be  very  easily  con- 
veyed to  Bobruisk,  and  even  to  Borisow,  by  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Beresina,  in  vessels  towed  by  steamers. 

*'  The  invading  army  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  greatest  want 
of  every  kind  of  supplies,  having  neither  magazines  nor  the  neces- 
sary means  of  conveyance,  and  cannot  reach  the  banks  of  the 
Beresina  without  undergoing  great  privations,  and  being  constantly 
harassed  by  swarms  of  Cossacks  and  Asiatic  tribes  which  Russia 
may  employ  on  that  occasion  with  great  advantage.  Its  forces  will 
be  consequently  reduced,  its  chances  of  success  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  its  retreat  attended  by  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  such  an  attempt  would 
ever  be  made  by  a  German  army.  It  may  be  however  said  that 
Russia  may  be  assailed  in  a  more  effective  manner  from  Galicia  and 
the  Bug,  and  that  an  invading  army  may,  in  case  of  a  victory  over 
the  Russians,  easily  penetrate  in  that  way  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper.  In  this  case  Russia  will  be  able  to  make  a  stand  upon  that 
river,  having  the  fortress  of  £[ioff  and  its  right  flank  completely  pro- 
tected by  the  marshes  of  Polesia,  which  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
Pripet  falling  into  the  Dnieper  to  the  vicinity  of  Brest,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  rendered  by  the  surrounding  waters  as  impregnable 
as  that  of  Mantua.  She  may  also  attack  meanwhile  from  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen  the  Prussian  dominions,  where  she  may  inflict  much 
greater  injury  than  that  which  can  be  done  to  her  south-western 
provinces  invaded  from  Qalicia.''* 

Such  is  the  military  position  in  which  Russia  has  been  placed 
towards  Germany  by  the  successive  dismemberments  of  Po- 
land. We  must  add,  that  the  advantages  of  that  position  to 
Russia,  and  its  dangers  to  Germany,  wiu  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  completion  of  the  railway  connecting  Warsaw  with  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg.  The  construction  of  this  railway  has 
been  commenced,  and  is  prosecuted  with  great  vigour,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  carriages,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  transport  of 
troops,  are  now  in  progress.  It  has  been  calculated  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  an  army  of  50,000  men  may  be  carried^ 
by  this  means,  in  one  week,  over  a  distance  which  usually  re- 
quires now  three  months  of  march. 

The  gradual  progress  of  Russia  in  Turkey  has  secured  to  her 
advantages,  especially  against  Austria  and  Southern  Germany, 
to  be  added  to  those  which  she  has  obtained  by  her  acquisitions 
in  Poland.     The  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  extended  her 


*  Panttatitm  and  Gertnanism,  pp.  21-28. 
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frontier  to  the  left  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  placed  the  moit 
important  of  its  mouths — that  of  Sulina — at  her  command.  But 
the  Danube  is  the  most  important  commercial  channel  of  Aqa- 
tria,  passing  through  her  dominions  from  west  to  east,  and  con- 
necting her  by  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Levant.  It  is  no  less 
important  to  all  Germany  than  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  be- 
cause it  not  only  receives  many  navigable  rivers,  but,  being  now- 
connected  by  the  Maine  Canal  with  the  Rhine,  and  by  railways 
with  the  first  emporiums  of  Europe,  it  forms  the  most  important 
commercial  road  between  the  west  and  the  east.  This  road 
may  at  any  time  be  stopped  by  Kussia,  who  commands  its 
entrance  into  the  Black  oea,  and  who  will  acquire  an  entire 
command  over  a  large  part  of  its  course,  if  she  is  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  Danubian  principalities.  This  is  there- 
fore a  vital  question  for  Austria ;  and  Mettemich,  deeply  con- 
scious of  this,  was  preparing,  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  for  a 
war  with  Russia,  in  order  to  prevent  her  second  campaign 
against  Turkey.  His  projects  were  however  thwarted  by  the 
indifference  with  which  they  were  received  by  the  English 
Ministry,  who  were  then  embarrassed,  partly  by  the  Catholic 
question,  and  still  more  by  the  decided  opposition  of  Charles  X. 
of  France,  who  declared  that  if  Austria  was  to  make  war  on 
Russia,  he  would  immediately  invade  her  frontiers. 

Besides  her  geographical  or  strategical  advantages  for  the 
reduction  of  Germany,  Russia  has,  particularly  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  others  which  we  may  perhaps  call  ethnicaL  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Austrian  population  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  race, 
cognate  with  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  and  speaking  dialects  of 
the  same  mother  tongue,  those  of  the  southern  Slavonic  popula* 
tion  of  Austria  being  very  nearly  related  to  the  Russian  lan- 
guage.^ She  has,  moreover,  more  than  three  millions  of  subjects 
belonging  to  the  very  Church  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  now  proclaimed  himself  the  champion,  in  that  appeal  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  his  subjects,  and  also  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion at  large,  which  constitutes  the  most  important  element 
in  the  present  Eastern  crisis. 

The  national  sympathies  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
Slavonic  race  have  been  successnilly  stimulated  for  more  than 
twenty  yeai's  by  the  efforts  of  several  Slavonic  writers,  who  have 
promoted  what  is  called  literary  Panslavism.     The  first  idea  of 

*  According  to  the  Austinan  official  retnrDS,  her  {^vonie  population  amooots  to 
rather  more  than  15,000,000,  while  her  German  population  ia  scarcely  8,000,000. 
Moreover,  only  about  half  of  this  latter  number  forms  a  compact  population  within 
the  province  of  Austria-Proper  and  the  Tyrol.  The  remainder  are  scattered 
amoue  the  non -German  populations.  According  to  the  SUvonic  ethnography  o£ 
Sehaffvzyk^  the  SUvonic  population  of  Austria,  in  1842,  numbered  1  $,79 1,000. 
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this  kind  was  started  by  the  late  Kollar,  a  Slavonic  Protestant 
clergyman  at  Pesth  in  Hungary^  and  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit  in  the  Bohemian  language.  He  proposed  that  all  the 
better  educated  Slavonians^  particularly  those  who  are  engaged 
in  literary  occupations^  should  study  the  various  dialects  of  their 
common  mother  tongue^  and  also  the  literature  of  each.  This 
idea  met  with  general  favour,  and  rapidly  gained  ground,  so  that 
at  this  moment  almost  everv  Slavonic  scholar  of  any  standing 
is  conversant  with  the  inter-dialects  of  his  native  language,  and 
their  best  productions.  It  was,  however,  almost  impossible  that 
this,  originally  a  purely  intellectual  movement,  should  not  as- 
sume a  political  tendency.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  same  race,  particularly  those  who  have 
no  political  existence,  striving  to  rise  out  of  literary  insignifi'- 
cance  by  uniting  their  separate  efforts,  should  also  desire  to 
acquire  a  political  importance  by  uniting  the  whole  Slavonic 
race  into  one  powerful  Empire  or  confederation,  which  should 
secure  to  the  Slavonians  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  world.  An  empire  so  composed  would  comprehend  more 
than  eighty  millions  of  souls,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic  Sea* 
And  is  it  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  Russia  is  the  only  ex- 
isting power  through  which  this  gigantic,  but  not  impossible 
scheme  might  be  realized  ?  The  idea  of  establishing  a  federation 
of  Slavonic  Republics,  entertained  by  some  imaginative  persons, 
is  in  present  circumstances  a  Utopia  not  deserving  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  idea  of  a  political  Panekwism^  propagated  not  only  by 
Russian  agents  but  also  by  manv  sincere  and  di^nterested 
Slavonic  patriots,  naturally  created  serious  apprehensions  and 
much  angry  feeling  among  the  Germans.  Listead  of  endea* 
vouring  to  promote  an  independent  national  development 
among  those  Slavonians  who  are  not  yet  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia, — which  would  be  the  best  means  of  arresting  her  am- 
bitious schemes  in  that  quarter,  they  began  violently  to  assail 
Panslavism,  maintaining  that  the  Slavonians  had  no  right  to  a 
national  existence,  and  that  the  Germans  could  never  allow  to 
their  nationality  a  political  equality  with  that  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  thus  playing  the  game  of  Russia  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner. Such  sentiments  were  almost  universally  expressed  by 
the  German  press  on  many  occasions ;  for  instance,  when  the 
illegal  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow  by  Austria  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  English  public  and 

frovernment,  many  German  writers  exulted  in  this  act  of  vio- 
ence,  considering  it  as  a  new  triumph  of  their  nation  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  the  East.    The  German  Parliament,  assembled  at 
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Frankfort  in  1848,  manifested  very  unfriendly  feelings  towards 
the  Poles  of  Posen,  who  maintained  in  their  own  coiintiy  the 
rights  of  their  nationality  against  the  encroachments  of  German- 
ism, and  the  same  assemb^  declared  its  intention  to  force  the 
Slavonians  of  Bohemia,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to  submit  to 
their  authority.* 

These  hostile  manifestations  against  the  Slavonians  produced 
a  corresponding  feeling  among  tnose  towards  whom  tney  were 
directed,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  powerful  party  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  assembled  in  1848  at  Vienna,  and  trans- 
ferred afterwards  to  Kremsier.  The  object  of  this  party  was 
to  render  Austria  essentially  a  Slavonic  state,  by  giving  to 
her  a  predominant  Slavonic  character,  instead  of  the  German 
one  wnich  she  is  now  maintaining.  This  line  of  policy  was 
meditated  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  ll.  at  the  beginnmg  of  his 
i*eign,  but  abandoned  probably  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively inferior  state  of  mental  cultivation  which  then  prevailed 
among  his  Slavonic  subjects.  They  have  however  since  that 
time  immensely  advanced  in  this  respect,  and  so  also  have  their 
claims  to  political  significance.  The  strength  of  the  Slavonic  party 
in  Austria  was  greatly  increased  by  the  separation  of  the  Croats 
from  the  Magyars,  who  had  attempted  to  impose  upon  them 
the  use  of  their  own  language  for  official  purposes,  instead  of  the 
Latin,  the  employment  of  which  in  all  public  transactions  had 
kept  together  for  many  centuries  the  heterogeneous  populations 
of  Hungary,  and  the  abolition  of  which,  in  order  to  oe  replaced 
by  the  Magyar  tongue,  may  be  considered  as  a  principal  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  that  country.  The  German  democracy  of  Vienna, 
supported  by  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort,  allied  itself  with  the 
Magyars ;  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Croats  took  the  part 
of  the  Court,  and  that  they  were  supported  in  this  view  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  other  Slavonic  populations  of  Austria.  The 
object  of  the  Croats  in  attacking  Vienna  under  Jellachich,  was 
not  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  Austrian  dynasty,  but  to  secure 
the  rights  of  their  nationality,  and  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Slavonic  race  in  the  Austrian  state.  They  were,  however, 
sorely  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  As  soon  as  the  Hun- 
garians were  crushed,  the  Austrian  government  resumed  its 
ancient  Germanizing  policy.  This  political  course,  which  met 
with  much  approbation  in  Germany,  produced  a  violent  irrita- 
tion among  tne  Austrian  Slavonians,  and  particularly  the  Croats, 
who,  in  order  to  shew  their  disapprobation  of  this  tendency,  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  the  Russian  language  in  all  the  public 

*  The  same  Parliament,  profeBBing  liberal  principles,  sent  a  mcsBSge  to  lUd- 
•tski  ooDgratolating  him  on  his  Tietory  OTsr  the  Itahans  I 
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transactions  of  their  country.  This  strong  manifestation  of 
Russian  Panslavism,  in  a  population  whose  loyalty  had  preserved 
the  Austrian  Empire  prooably  from  a  total  dissolution  in  1848, 
produced  considerable  alarm  among  the  Austrian  statesmen^  and 
a  painful  impression  upon  all  the  thinking  men  of  Germany ;  it 
did  not  however  lead  to  any  change  in  the  Germanizing  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 

The  Russian  sympathies  in  Austria  are  not  limited  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  events  which  we  have  just  mentioned ;  they 
have  been  widely  diffused  in  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the 
Hungarian  campaign  of  1849^  during  which  the  conduct  of 
Russia  was  as  conciliatory  as  that  of  Austria  was  violent  and 
unprincipled.  The  letter  of  Paskevich,  recommending  the 
vanquished  to  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  and  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  this  demand^  have  not  failed  to  produce 
the  effect  which  was  thus  sought  to  be  obtained.  These  circum- 
stances have  greatly  increased  the  dangers  of  Austria ;  who  has 
now  to  deal  not  only  with  the  discontent  of  the  Italians  and 
Magyars,  but  also  with  that  of  the  Slavonians.  Iler  only  chance 
of  getting  over  this  complication  of  difficulties  was  the  conser- 
vative policy,  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  which  had  inspired  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  an  appai*ently  well-grounded 
security.  But  the  present  unprovoked  attack  on  Turkey  has 
now  revealed  a  premeditated  intention  to  carry  out  the  vast 
schemes  of  ambition  which  the  Russian  Emperor  has  inherited 
with  his  crown. 

It  would  be  illustrating  a  truism  if  we  were  to  expatiate  here 
upon  the  causes  which  must  hinder  England  and  France  from 
permitting  Russia  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople,  or  even 
to  make  new  acquisitions  from  the  Turkish  territory.  These 
have,  moreover,  been  referred  to  in  our  last  Number.*  But  if 
the  extension  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  is  prejudicial 
in  more  than  one  respect  to  the  political  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  England  as  well  as  to  those  of  France,  it  is  a  question  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  Austria— one  in  feet  which  is  to 
be  or  not  to  be  to  that  power.  This  is  manifest  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  which  have  been  already  described. 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  Austria  should  make  the  greatest 
effort  to  preserve  peace ;  because,  in  case  of  war,  she  has  no 
alternative  but  eitner  to  take  part  with  the  Western  powers 
s^ainst  Russia,  or  to  join  with  the  latter  in  order  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  spoil  consequent  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 


*  See  Article  on  Our  InUrwUianal  Hetationt^ 
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empire.     She  at  least  cannot  on  anj  accoimt  remain  neutral  iir 
the  conflict  which  now  seems  imnending  in  the  East. 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  ot  those  countries  maj  convince 
our  rea£r8  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  By  the  occupation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,^  Bussia  outflanks  the  Austrian  pos* 
sessions  to  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  if  she  is  allowed  to 
occupy  the  Turkish  territory  between  that  river  and  the  Balkan, 
she  will  at  once  extend  to  Montenegro,  and  completely  enclose  the 
Austrian  dominions  from  Silesia  to  the  Adriatic.  Let  us  add,  ^at 
the  whole  fipontier  line  between  Austria  and  Turkey  from  Gattaro 
to  Transylvania  is,  on  both  sides^  inhabited  by  the  same  Slavonic 
race,  speaking  the  same  langua^  and  animated  at  least  in 
many  cases  by  the  same  nationd  sympathies  and  antipathies. 
Should  therefore  Bussia  permanently  acquire  this  portion  of  the 
Turkish  territory,  she  will  gain,  by  her  geographical  position,  as 
well  as  by  her  religious  and  ethnical  influence  on  the  Slavonic 
and  Wallachianf  population  of  Austria,  such  a  preponderance 
over  that  state,  that  it  must  virtually  become  a  vassal  of  the 
Czar.  Should  it,  however,  be  the  policy  of  Bussia,  as  is  more 
probable,  to  begin  by  establishing  an  independent  state  or  states 
in  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  the  influence  of  these  states  upon  those 
Austrian  Slavonians,  who,  as  we  have  said,  inhabit  the  Turkish 
border,  will  be  so  great  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  separate 
from  her  and  unite  with  their  brethren  who  enjoy  an  inaepen- 
dent  political  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Austria,  uniting 
with  Kussia,  shall  seek  to  extend  her  territory  at  the  expense  S 
Turkey,  which  was  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and 
which  is  now  recommended  by  some  Grerman  politicians,  she  will 
add  greatly  to  her  internal  and  external  embarrassments,  by  dius 
increasing  the  number  of  her  subjects  belonging  to  the  Slavonic 
race  and  the  Eastern  Church.  This  will  not  only  open  within  her 
dominions  a  wider  field  for  Bussian  influence,  but  it  will  con- 
siderably strengthen  that  party  which  seeks  to  give  the  Austrian 
state  a  Slavonic  instead  of  its  present  German  character,  and 
which  cannot  but  immensely  augment  the  diflSculties  of  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna*     We  think  it  probable,  however,  that  if  the 


*  We  BtroDgly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  very  interesting  description  of 
these  Principalities  contained  in  the  work  entitled,  Tlu  Frontier  Land$  qf  ike 
ChrMan  and  the  Turk,  which  we  have  placed  among  others  at  the  bead  of  tli» 
Article.  It  is  a  book  of  travels  eminently  deserving  Uie  attention  of  all  peraoiia 
interested  in  the  present  relations  of  Eastern  politics,  for  its  interesting  descrip- 
tions and  sagacious  judgments.  The  author  is  particularly  well  inform^  on  the 
commercial  resources  and  relations  of  the  Principalities.  His  work  ooold  not  have 
appeared  at  a  more  appropriate  season. 

f  There  are  about  2,600,000  Wallachians  under  the  Austrian  dominion,  and 
about  2,000,000  in  the  Danubian  principalities.  They  all  belong  to  the  Eastern 
Church. 
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war  which  now  nnforttinately  appears  to  be  imminent,  shall  take 
place,  Austria  will  not  hesitate  between  a  Russian  and  an 
Anolo-Fbench  alliance,  but  must  join  the  latter.  If  she 
acts  otherwise,  she  must  at  once  lose  Lombardj  and  have 
her  commerce  annihilated ;  whilst  in  declaring  against  Kussia,' 
Ae  may,  with  the  assistance  of  her  Western  fellies,  e£fect 
a  territorial  arrangement,  which  shall  meet  that  formidable 
position  which  Russia  now  occupies  in  Poland  towards  Ger- 
many, and  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  this  article. 
We  nave  shewn  that  this  position  is  eaually  menacing  to  Prussia 
and  to  all  Germany,  as  it  is  to  Austria,  consequently  Prussia  is 
as  much  interested  as  Austria  in  obtaining  a  change  of  this  state 
of  things,  and  in  effecting  it  on  a  solid  and  permanent  founda- 
tion. The  vacillating  character  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
and  his  near  relationship  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  will  pro- 
bably induce  him  to  preserve  a  neutral  position ;  but  if  the  alter- 
native were  presented  to  Prussia,  either  to  have  her  Rhenish 
provinces  invaded,  and  her  ports  blockaded,  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  opportunity  to  remove  the  danger  with  which 
she  is  constantly  threatened  on  the  side  of  Russia,  she  would 
not,  we  believe,  hesitate  long  in  adopting  the  latter  course. 

War  is  a  great  curse,  and  peace  a  great  olessing ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  fortunate  for  Europe  and  the  progress  of 
her  civilisation,  that  the  Czar  has  chosen  for  his  unprovoked 
aggressions  on  our  Turkish  ally  the  present  moment,  when 
England  and  France  are  cordially  united,  and  when  their  forces 
are  not  engaged  elsewhere.  It  is  evident  that  Nicholas,  after 
having  so  emphatically  declared  his  intention  to  go  forward  in 
defence  of  the  orthodox  faith^  in  an  appeal,  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  Russia,  which  was  addressed  as  much  to  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Turkey  as  to  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
subjects,  cannot  now  withdraw  his  pretensions,  without  diminish- 
-  ing  that  influence  over  the  former  which  Russia,  for  so  many 
years  past,  has  been  labouring  to  consolidate.  We  trust  that  if 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  draw  the  sword  in  this  just  quarrel,  it  may 
not  be  returned  to  the  scabbard  until  a  solid  peace,  such  as  will 
effectually  remove  every  cause  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many as  against  Russia,  shall  be  established.  We  particularly 
rejoice  in  the  cordial  union  between  England  and  France,  and 
in  the  straightforward  and  honourable  manner  in  which  the 
French  Emperor  has  acted  on  the  present  occasion.  Instead  of 
supporting  Russia  like  Charles  X.  in  1829,  or  hankering  after 
her  alliance  like  Louis-Philippe,  he  has  preferred  the  friendship 
of  England ;  and  we  hail  this  not  only  as  evidence  of  a  soand 
foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  France,  but  also  as  the  harbinger  of 
her  gradual  return  to  a  liberal  government  at  home. 
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2.  Memorials  of  Indian  Government;  being  a  Selection  from  the 
Papers  of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker ^  late  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Kayk.     1853. 

3.  India  as  it  may  be.  By  Geobge  Campbell,  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  Author  of  "  Modem  India."     1853. 

4.  India  as  it  ought  to  be.  By  Major  W.  Hough,  Author  of 
"  Political  and  Military  Events  in  India."     1853. 

5.  The  India  Question  of  1853.  By  H.  Thoby  Prinsep,  late 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.     1853. 

6.  Letter  to  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.  By  J.  C.  Mabshmak. 
1853. 

7.  The  Mission^  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana.  By  Mrs.  CoLUf 
Mackenzie.    2  vols.     1853. 

8.  India  Reform  Tracts.    I.  to  IX.     1853. 

9.  India  under  a  Bureaucracy.  By  John  Dickinson,  Jun. 
1853. 

10.  A  n  Address  to  Parliament  on  the  Duties  of  Great  Britain  to 
India  in  respect  of  the  Education  of  Uie  Natives,  and  their 
Official  Employment.  By  Charles  Hay  Cameron,  &c. 
&c.     1853. 

11.  Minutesof  Evidence  before  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
1853. 

12.  Hansard's  Debates.    June  and  July.     1853. 

Op  the  individual  merits,  or  rather  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics, of  all  these  several  works,  we  shall  probably  speak  inci- 
dentally in  the  course  of  the  present  article.  But  we  have  no 
intention  of  minutely  examining  their  contents.  The  exuber- 
ance of  the  growth  of  books  and  pamphlets,  only  imperfectly 
represented  by  the  above  catalogue,  is  sufficient  indication  of 
the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject.  Only  six  months  have 
passed  away  since  we  last  addressed  ourselves  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  "  The  Government  of  the  East  India  Company." 
Since  that  month  of  February  more  has  been  written,  ana  more 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  by  writers  and  speakers  in  this 
country,  than  during  the  entire  preceding  period  of  our  literary 
and  political  existence. 

On  the  3d  of  June  1853,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, Sir  Charles  Wood,  brought  forward,  in  a  five  hours'  ora- 
tion, the  ministerial  scheme  for  the  future  government  of  India. 
From  that  time  up  to  the  present  hour  of  publication,  the  East 
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*  India  Company  have  been  formally  on  their  trial.  We  shall 
speak  presently  of  the  result  of  this  great  judicial  inquiry — of 
tne  verdict  and  of  the  sentence.  But  it  becomes  us  first  to  speak 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  question  that  has  been  before  the  public, 
and  of  the  temper  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been,  if  it  has  not 
been,  considered. 

Throughout  the  last  two  centuries  and  a-half,  that  great  public 
body,  known  as  the  East  India  Company,  has  been  the  link 
which  has  connected  the  British  nation  with  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Hindostan.  But  the  administrative  character  of 
this  great  body  has  been  tardily  developed.  The  goveniment 
of  the  East  India  Company  is  scarcely  yet  a  century  old.  It 
has  slowly  taken  shape,  and  risen  into  consistency  out  of  a  series 
of  temporary  shifts  and  transitory  expedients ;  and  it  is  still 
little  more  than  a  congeries  of  fragments  of  difierent  systems — 
a  mass,  as  it  were,  of  compromises,  without  any  presiding  har- 
mony and  uniformity  to  render  it  readily  intelligible  to  the 
fitudent  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,  without  tracing  its 
rise  and  progress.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  historical  antece- 
dents of  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  now 
ostablished,  that  we  can  rightly  estimate  its  present  character. 
Doubtless,  if  mi  i  our  present  experience  we  had  to  frame  de 
novo  a  great  administrative  system — if  we  had  to  re-constitute 
and  re-organize  all  the  departments  of  the  State,  to  fabricate  an 
entirely  new  set  of  agencies  and  authorities — legislative,  execu- 
tive, fiscal,  and  judicial — and  to  prepare  for  them  new  codes 
whereby  to  regulate  their  administrative  functions — the  result 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  present  day  would  difler 
greatly  from  the  system  or  no-system  wnich  has  been  the  hetero- 
geneous growth  of  a  series  of  experimental  reforms.  An  edifice 
constructed  piecemeal  from  time  to  time,  upon  no  fixed  principle, 
is  always  more  or  less  unsymmetrical.  AH  government,  there- 
fore, to  some  extent,  is  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies — of  relics  of 
barbarism  tied  up  with  new  sprouts  of  civilisation.  It  alwaya 
bears  the  mark  of  progress  upon  it— of  exploded  errors  and 
successive  experiments,  continued  strivings  afler  unattainable 
perfection.  Even  in  the  most  enlightened  European  countries, 
where  a  continued  succession  of  the  same  race  of  men  have 
legislated  for  their  own  countrymen,  this  constitutional  patch- 
work is  strikingly  apparent.  But  in  India,  where  there  has 
been  a  diversity  of  ruling  powers — where  the  Mussulman  has 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  Hindoo,  where  the  Mahratta  has  ex- 

EUed  the   Mussulman,  and  the  Frank  has  subjugated  both 
ussulman  and  Mahratta,  the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of 
which  we  speak  are  necessarily  greater  and  more  palpable. 

VOL.  XIX.      NO.  XXXVIII.  2  N 
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Experiment  has  followed  experiment — one  system  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  another — until  out  of  a  succession  of  changes,  each 
one  wise  and  beneficial  in  itself,  there  has  arisen  what  most  in 
truth  be  regarded  as  the  most  singular  piece  of  patchwork  in 
the  world. 

But,  at  all  events,  under  this  patchwork  system  of  adminis- 
tration our  Indian  empire  has  grown  into  what  it  now  is — the 
most  magnificent  foreign  dependency  that  the  world  has  ever 
yet  seen,  and  it  has  not  so  expanded  and  consolidated  itself  in 
spite,  but  in  consequence,  of  this  patchwork.  If  we  had  been 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  make  European  institutions  of  the  best 
Westminster  Hall  stock  strike  root  in  the  soil  of  Madras  and 
Bengal,  we  should  have  seen,  instead  of  a  triumphant  success, 
only  a  destructive  failure.  We  have  heard  English  legislators 
ask,  with  reference  to  the  present  system  of  Indian  government^ 
^^  Do  you  think  if  we  had  to  begin  over  again  we  should  ever 
make  such  a  thing  as  thatf  In  all  probability  we  should 
not ;  but  the  ^^  thing"  has  been  shaped  in  accordance  with  local 
and  incidental  requirements,  and  it  is  only  by  this  gradual  pro- 
gression, this  successive  generation  of  new  parts,  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  makes  in  the  end  a  very  unsymmetrical  whole, 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  reconcile  so  many  conflicting 
creeds  and  antagonistic  institutions,  and  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment capable  of  working  at  all.  The  question  now  is,  whether 
it  has  worked  so  well  during  the  Past  as  to  give  us  any  confi- 
dence in  its  working  for  the  Future,  or  whether  it  would  be 
more  expedient  to  "begin  over  again,"  and  to  establish,  after  an 
entirely  different  model,  a  new  system  of  government,  more  in 
accordance  with  our  modem  ideas  of  political  institutions,  but 
perhaps  less  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
country  and  the  particular  people  the  sovereignty  over  which 
has  been  committed  into  our  hands. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  some  error  has  been  encouraged 
and  some  injustice  has  been  committed  by  those  who  have  com- 
mented upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  as  defects  peculiar  to  the  system  of  administra- 
tion maintained  in  this  peculiar  case,  rather  than  as  failures 
common,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  human  institutions. 
Doubtless,  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime  have  thriven  ;  but  where  do  they 
not  thrive  t  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we  have  no  scanty 
growth  of  them.  We  admit  and  deplore  their  existence.  We 
are  continually  legislating  against  them  ;  but  they  grow  apace, 
in  spite  of  our  legislation.  Taxation,  too,  is  a  grievous  burden 
in  India.  Its  pressure  is  severely  felt.  The  labouring  man^  in 
his  mud  hut,  with  his  handful  of  rice  for  his  daily  meal,  and 
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his  rag  about  his  middle,  is  compelled  to  contribnte  his  qaotum 
to  the  necessities  of  the  State.  Bat  is  the  Engh'sh  labourer  un- 
taxed ?  Has  he  not  also  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his  wages, 
earned  painfully  by  much  brow-sweat  and  weariness  of  frame, 
that  palaces  may  be  built  and  armies  may  be  maintained,  and, 
if  need  be,  battles  about  which  he  knows  nothing  and  cares 
nothing,  may  be  fought  I*  In  India,  the  state  of  the  laws  is 
disfigured  by  all  sorts  of  anomalies  and  contrarieties,  and  in 
the  administration  of  justice  many  errors  are  committed,  and 
little  consistency  preserved.  But  this  again  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  Eastern  dependencies,  though  the  difficulty  of  securing  an 
unbroken  succession  of  unimpeachable  judicial  decisions  is^  in 
such  a  country,  necessarily  much  aggravated.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  India  the  public  money  is  not  ex- 

E ended  in  the  manner  which  would  most  contribute  to  the 
appiness  of  the  people.  But  where  is  it  so  expended — where 
is  tnere  not  extravagance  in  one  direction,  niggardliness  in 
another  ?  Where  is  the  public  money  not  grudged  when  only 
the  people  are  to  be  benefited  ?  By  the  accidents  of  our  posi- 
tion in  India  some  of  these  evils  may  have  been  aggravated,  but 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  system  of  administration,  whereby 
the  affairs  of  thiat  country  are  directed — they  are  not  necessarily 
inherent  in  it— they  are  not  fairly  referrible  to  it.  Evils  of  this 
kind  may,  and  we  know  do,  co-exist  with  forms  of  government 
more  theoretically  appreciable — they  may,  and  we  know,  do 
disfigure  administrations  shaped  after  the  fairest  constitutional 
models.  It  is  altogether  an  error  and  an  injustice,  therefore,  to 
argue  that  because  these  evils  exist,  the  system  which  permits 
them  should  be  cleared  away,  root  and  branch.  It  is  one  thing 
to  permit,  another  to  encourage.  Reformation,  too,  is  one  thing, 
revolution  is  another.  It  is  only  when  the  case  is  very  desperate 
indeed — when  improvement  under  the  old  system  seems  hope- 
less— when  there  are  no  signs  of  ameliorative  progress — when, 
in  the  grand  paradoxical  words  of  the  poet,  all  life  dies  and  death 
lives,  in  stagnant  marshes  of  corruption,  and  amidst  noxious 
jungles  of  misrule,  that  the  cry  ot  ^'Delenda  est"^  is  to  be 
raised.  Only  desperate  diseases  require  the  application  of 
desperate  remedies.  When,  under  an  existing  system,  good 
government  is  impossible,  then,  but  not  until  then,  are  we  to  be- 
think ourselves  ot  Revolution. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  they  who  clamour  for  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  present  system  of  Indian  Government,  be- 


*  Colonel  Sykes,  in  a  Letter  addreaeed  to  a  London  Journal,  baa  shewn  that  the 
prennre  of  taxation,  according  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  two  countries,  is  higher 
ID  India  than  in  England. 
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cause  there  are  admitted  to  be  certain  defects  in  its  constitution 
and  certain  shortcomings  apparent  in  the  aggregate  result,  err 
grievously  in  their  conclusions.  Nor  are  those  who,  assuming 
flie  converse  of  the  proposition,  argue  that  if  the  present  system 
has  worked  well,  it  ought  not  to  be  altered,  otherwise  than 
"  peccante  in  this  kinde*'  themselves.  A  system  may  work  well 
and  yet  be  improvable.  It  may  work  well — and  yet  work 
better.  It  has  been  often  said  of  the  speech  wherewith  Sir 
Charles  Wood  introduced  the  New  India  Bill,  that  if  his  pre- 
mises were  correct  his  conclusions  were  unsound — indeed,  that 
the  practical  course  of  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  of  good  government  under  the  Com- 
pany's rule.  But  to  us  this  appears  entirely  fallacious.  The 
Indian  minister  declared  in  effect,  that  the  system  had  worked 
sufficiently  well  to  warrant  its  retention.  But  he  did  not  declare 
that  it  was  so  theoretically  or  so  practically  perfect  that  no  modi- 
fications could  be  advantageously  introduced.  His  argument 
went  to  no  greater  length  than  this — the  system  has  worked  so 
well  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  supersede  it  by  another. 
But  the  probability  is  that  it  would  work  better  still,  if  it  were 
to  be  modified  and  amended.  This,  indeed,  is  the  principle  of 
almost  all  modern  legislation.  Our  representative  system,  on 
the  whole,  works  well,  and  yet  it  is  continually  being  amended. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  tariff  worked  well,  and  yet  it  is  not 
maintained  that  because  it  worked  well,  his  followers  are  guilty 
of  any  inconsistency  in  supporting  the  amended  tariff  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Sir  Charles  Wood  says,  that  what  is  called  the 
^^  double  government,"  has  worked  well ;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  supporters  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  amended.  Whether 
it  has  now  been  amended,  is  an  open  question,  which  we  shall 
come  presently  to  consider ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  system  may 
work  well  and  yet  be  capable  of  improvement 

That  the  system  has  worked  well  is  denied,  in  some  quarters 
— but  not  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  or 
K^apable  of  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  Indian  administration. 
The  balance  of  evidence,  indeed,  is  greatly  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  not  maintained  by  experienced  writers  on  Indian  affairs — by 
Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Marshman,  Mr.  Kaye,  or  Mr.  Campbell — ^that 
the  government  of  India  has  not  been  a  government  of  progress. 
Neither  has  any  such  assertion  been  made  by  public  speakers 
who  have  had  actual  experience  of  the  condition  of  India  as  it 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Writers  and  speakers  of  this  class  express  one  common  opinion 
to  the  effect,  that  under  each  successive  charter,  India  has  been 

S)verned  with  more  and  more  wisdom  and  beneficence.     "  For 
is  much,"''  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "  at  least  is  certain,  that  when  the 
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Company  began  to  think  less  of  trade,  they  began  to  think  more 
of  government.  Under  the  Charter  Act  of  1813,  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  monopoJy  of  the  Indian  trade,  their  adminis- 
trative efficiency  considerably  increased.  But  it  was  under  the 
Act  of  1833,  which  left  them  without  the  compromise  of  the 
China  monopoly — which  deprived  them  of  the  last  remnant  of 
their  trading  privileges,  and  took  from  them  even  the  name  of  a 
Merchant  Company,  that  greater  progress  has  been  made 
towards  good  government,  than  throughout  all  the  long  years — 
the  long  centuries — when  trade  was  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 
1  believe  that  the  Du^ctors  of  the  East  India  Company,  since 
they  ceased  to  be  the  managers  of  a  leviathan  mercantile  firm, 
have  taken  more  serious  and  enlarged  views  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  guardians  of  a  country  inhabited  by  a  hundred 
millions  of  fellow-men.  I  believe  that  there  has  been  more 
wisdom  in  their  councils — more  nobility  in  their  aims — more 
beneficence  in  their  measures.  They  have  now  become  a  purely 
administrative  body ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  tracing,, 
step  by  step,  as  I  have  done,  th^  growth  of  that  close  connexion 
which  now  exists  between  them  and  the  people  of  India,  not  to 
mark  a  progressive  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  their  views,  and 
a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  their  measures. 
There  have  been  more  good  things  done  for  India — there  has 
been  more  earnest,  serious,  enlightened  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  under  the  Act  0^1833,  than  during  the  previous 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  of  British  connexion  with  tne  East. 
And  yet  never  has  a  benevolent  government,  recognising  the 
great  truth,  that  peace  is  the  mother  of  improvement,  ever  been 
confronted,  in  its  career  of  internal  amelioration,  by  so  many 
impediments  to  success." — Administration  of  the  East  India 
Company y  pp.  134,  135. 

It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  that  much  has  been  left  undone,- 
that  some  mistakes  have  been  committed,  and  that  some  neglect 
is  apparent  in  matters  of  the  first  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  The  most  strenuous  upholders  of  the  present 
system  of  Indian  Government  do  not  contend  that  either  theo- 
retically or  practically  it  is  a  perfect  government.  All  they 
maintain  is,  that  it  has  made  reasonable  progress,  that  it  is  con- 
tinually advancing  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  there  is  much 
hope  for  the  future  to  be  gathered  from  a  retrospect  of  the  past. 
Fairly  to  judge  the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government,  we  should  look  at  India,  as  it  was  in  1833  and  as 
it  now  is  in  1853.  We  do  not  know  one  of  the  ordinary  tests 
by  which  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  estimated,  tests  either  moral 
or  materia],  which  would  fail  us  in  such  a  trial.  From  the  ela- 
borate work  of  Mr.  Kaye,  from  the  brief  but  pregnant  pamphlet 
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of  Mr.  Marshman,  irom  the  comprehensivo  speeches  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood  and  Sir  James  Hogg,  may  the  reader  gather  in 
detail — what  we  sketched  in  hasty  outline  hefore  the  discussioiiSy 
which  have  since  borae  so  much  literary  and  oratorical  fhiit, 
had  commenced — an  account  of  all  these  several  proofs  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  advancement.  No  declamation,  however  sound- 
ing, no  invective,  however  biting,  can  do  away  with  these  moun- 
tains of  fact.  The  declamation  is  only  so  much  bellowing  to 
drown  the  roar  of  the  waves ;  the  biting  is  no  more  efficacious 
than  the  biting  of  a  file. 

But  assuming  that  the  government  of  India — the  4^  double  go- 
vernment," has  hitherto  borne  only  the  bitter  fruits  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  we  are  still  incapable  of  understanding  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced,  and  the  course  which  hasbasn 
pursued  by  the  opponents  of  that  system  of  "  double  govern- 
ment" which  is  said  to  have  fulfilled  its  mission  by  accomplishing 
the  ruin  of  the  people.  It  is  argued  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  that 
small  body  of  able  and  enthusiastic  gentlemen,  known  as  the 
^'  India  Reform,"  or  "  Young  India"  party,  who  have  relieved 
with  their  fanciful  oratory  these  midsummer  debates,  that  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  because 
all  the  time  of  our  Indian  rulers  and  all  the  mcMiey  in  their 
treasury  have  been  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  unprofitable 
wars.  It  is  admitted  that  these  wars  have  been  made,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  or  by  statesmen  sent  out  to  India  in  direct  communica- 
tion with,  and  supported  by,  the  Board  of  Control.  It  is  noto- 
rious, indeed,  that  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  is  essen- 
tially pacific — that  there  is  nothing  more  distasteful  to  them  than 
the  waste  of  their  financial  resources  upon  foreign  wars.     And 

Jet  arguing  that  India  is  misgoverned  because  the  country  is 
ept  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare,  and  admitting  that  these  wars 
are  made  by  that  moiety  of  the  "  double  government?^  known  as 
the  Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Bright  and  his  associates  clamour  for 
the  abolition  of  the  other  moiety,  and  the  retention  of  that 
which,  by  their  own  shewing,  is  the  very  "/on*  et  origo^*  of  all 
the  evil  tney  denounce. 

Nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  illogical  than  this. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem,  from  the  printed  speeches,  that  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  followers  have  either  misunderstood  or  misquoted 
the  authorities  they  have  adduced  in  support  of  their  arguments 
against  the  "  double  government."  It  nas  been  contended,  for 
instance,  by  some  writers — ^nd  in  our  opinion  with  undeniable 
justice — that  the  powei's  of  the  Board  of  Control,  especially  in  the 
Secret  Committee,  are  too  absolute  and  supreme.  But  it  is  no 
argument  against  the  principle  of  a  doable  government  that  tbe 
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power  is  not  wisely  distributed  between  the  two  authorities — 
that  one  absorbs  BM>re  than  its  share,  and  that  evil  arises  from 
this  unequal  distribution.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  indication 
of  these  defects  is  a  proof  of  the  recognition  of  the  soundness  of 
the  principle,  for  it  is  because  the  principle  is  only  imperfectly 
fiilfilled  in  practice — because  the  mutual  control  intended  to  ble 
preserved  in  this  system  of  double  government  is  not  adequately 
maintained — that  these  defects  have  arisen.  Mr.  Kaye  and  Mr. 
Tudker,  who  have  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright  and  others  as 
authorities  against  tlie  system  of  double  government,  only  main- 
tained that  the  absolutism  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  Secret 
Committee  is  mischievous  in  its  results.  The  passage  from  the 
former  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
New  India  Bill,  was  this : — 

"  It  should  ever  be  uppermost  in  the  rainds  of  those  who,  considering 
the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  would  judge  rightly  of  the  responsibility  of 
its  different  agencies  and  authorities,  that  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
the  East  India  Company  is  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Control ;  that 
in  the  solution  of  the  most  vital  questions — questions  of  peace  and  war 
— affecting  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  means  of 
internal  improvement,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  no  more  power 
than  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  corporation  town.  The  happiness 
of  the  people  of  India  is  dependent  less  upon  the  will  of  a  deliberative 
body  of  four-and- twenty  English  gentlemen,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
have  studied  India  under  an  Indian  sky — who  are  experienced  in  tlie 
languages  and  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  to  whom  the  system  of 
administration  in  all  its  details  is  as  familiar  as  household  words — who 
have,  as  a  body,  no  connexion  with  party,  no  dependence  on  the  fate 
of  ministries,  whose  official  lives  do  not  hang  upon  an  adverse  vote, 
and  who  can,  therefore,  pursue  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  a  con- 
sistent course  of  administrative  conduct — than  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
single  man,  who  may  be  gone  to-morrow,  who  may  preside  over  the 
India  Board  and  govern  India  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  be  suddenly 
deposed  by  some  gust  of  Parliamentary  caprice,  by  the  mistaken 
tactics  of  an  inexperienced  party  leader,  or  the  neglect  of  an  inefficient 
*  whipper-in/" — Administration  of  the  East  India  Company ,  pp.  132, 133. 

If  this  be  an  argument  against  the  system  of  *^  double  govern- 
ment," it  is  only  an  argument  against  it  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
the  mischief  arising  from  the  delegation  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
power  to  one  moiety  of  the  government — that  moiety  being  a 
single  man,  who  is  seldom  chosen  on  account  of  any  particular 
fitness  for  the  office  of  Indian  Minister,  and  who  is  liable  to  be 
suddenly  displaced  on  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  those  nume- 
rous mischances  which  continually  threaten  the  existence  of  our 
Engli»h  cabinets.  The  arguments  of  the  writer  are  all  in  favour 
of  ft  double  government  tnat  shall  be  reaUy  a  double  govern- 
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ment — a  government  of  two  parts  mutually  controlling  one 
another.  He  contends  not  for  the  abolition — but  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  system.  If  he  has  anything  to  say  against  the 
?rstem,  it  is  that  it  is  not  svjfficiently  a  double  government.  Mr» 
uckei^s  arguments  are  all  in  the  same  direction.  What  he  was^ 
most  anxious  to  secure  was  ^^  a  disposition  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board  and  the  Court  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  a  just 
equipoise  without  compromising  the  e£Bciency  of  the  system." — 
[Memorials  of  Indian  Govemmenty  p.  33.] — **  Unity  of  design  and 
action/'  adds  this  able  and  honest  statesman,  '^  is  very  essential 
in  the  exercise  of  political  power ;  but  the  plan  before  us  would 
seem  to  put  us  forward  before  the  public  as  an  administrative 
body,  to  be  entrusted  with  certain  mechanical  functions,  whilst 
all  substantial  power  would  rest  with  the  Board.  It  would 
make  us  something  like  a  steam-engine,  which  the  hand  of  the 
engineer  is  Mont  to  stop  or  put  in  motion  at  pleasure.  Now,  the 
very  worst  system  of  administration  is,  I  thinK,  that  which  assigns 
ostensible  responsibility  without  actual  power,  and  bestows  un- 
limited power  without  direct  responsibility."  In  this  last  powerftil 
antithetical  sentence,  Mr.  Tucker  hits  the  blot.  The  Court  of 
Directors  have  hitherto  enjoyed  responsibility  without  power,  and 
the  Board  of  Control  power  without  responsibility.  We  do  not 
here  speak  according  to  the  statute,  but  according  to  the  fact* 
The  Court  of  Directors  have  been  rendered  a  convenient  scape- 
goat. Whatever  has  been  done  amiss  has  been  laid  to  their 
charge.  It  matters  not  how  powerless  they  may  have  been.  It 
matters  not  how  strenuously  they  may  have  protested  against 
measures  which  they  could  not  prevent.  If  those  measures  were 
carried  into  effect,  through  the  agency  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  been  denounced  by  public  writers 
and  public  speakers,  and  have  suffered  in  public  estimation,  on 
account  of  misdeeds  of  which  they  have  not  been  the  instruments 
but  the  victims.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  law,  the  fact 
is,  that  the  Company  have  borne  the  responsibility,  whilst  all  the 
real  power  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

This  is  the  real  defect  of  the  "double  government."  The 
remedy  lies  upon  the  surface.  Either  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Control  should  be  diminished,  or  its  responsibility  increased. 
**It  is  unquestionable,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "that  where  large 
powers  are  to  be  exercised  there  should  be  direct  responsibility ; 
and  that  there  should  also  be  found  knowledge  and  experience  to 
regulate  their  exercise."  Hitherto  there  has  often  been  in  the 
Board  of  Control,  not  only  power  without  responsibility,  but 
power  without  knowledge.  It  is  very  certain  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet,  the  office  of  Indian  Minister  is  one  which 
is  never  held  of  any  great  account.    It  generally  happens^  not 
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that  the  man  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  office^  but  that  the  o£Bce  is  to 
be  fitted  to  the  man.  It  is  not  asked,  "  Whom  have  we  amongst 
ns  capable  of  presiding  at  the  Board  of  Control?"  but  "What 

shall  we  do  with  if  we  do  not  give  him  the  Board  of 

Control?"  We  do  not  presume  that  Mr.  Bright  and  his  asso- 
ciates will  question  this  obtrusive  fact.  And  yet  whilst  so  much 
is  said  about  improving  the  character  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
we  heai*  nothing  about  the  necessity  of  improving  the  character 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  arguments  of  the  India  Eeform 
party  have  hitherto  resolved  themselves  into  this,  that  because 
the  Board  of  Control  is  bad,  the  Court  of  Directors  is  to  be 
abolished — because  the  Indian  Minister  appointed  by  the  Crown 
is  ignorant  and  irresponsible,  and  yet  powerful,  his  power  should 
be  increased,  his  irresponsibility  diminished,  and  his  ignorance 
leftjust  where  it  is. 

Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  of  the  Ministers  who  have 
introduced  the  new  India  Bill,  they  have  practically  endorsed 
those  put  fonfv^ard  by  the  India  Keform  party.  If  their  conclu- 
sions QO  not  keep  pace  with  their  premises,  it  is  not  because^ 
whilst  admitting  that  the  present  system  of  double  government 
has  worked  well,  they  have  attempted  to  improve  it,  but  be- 
cause these  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
fact  is,  that  we  have  here  again  the  old  story  of  the  man  and  the 
lion.  The  sculpture  was  wrought  by  the  man,  and  so  the  lion 
was  undermost  in  the  struggle.  Doubtless,  if  the  Company  had 
manipulated  the  new  India  Bill,  the  power  of  the  Crown  Minis- 
ters would  have  been  diminished.  But  as  the  Bill  was  framed 
by  the  Crown  Ministers,  and  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  from  without,  to  do  something,  that  something  con- 
sisted in  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
and  the  expansion  of  t/ie  Crown  element  in  the  new  Indian  con- 
stitution. Certainly,  no  case  has  yet  been  made  out — ^no  facts 
have  been  adduced — to  warrant  this  practical  conclusion.  All 
the  facts,  illustrative  of  the  evils  of  the  old  system  of  double 

Sovemment,  only  tend  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Control  have 
itherto  possessed  too  much  power  and  too  little  responsibility ; 
and  that  if  the  Court  of  Directors  had  really  been  more  influen- 
tial in  the  double  government,  the  great  blunders  and  the  great 
crimes  which  have  so  retarded  the  domestic  improvement  of 
India  would  never  have  been  perpetrated. 

Let  us  examine,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed remedy.  Under  the  new  India  Bill  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  is  to  be  more  limited  in  number. 
Its  twenty-four  members,  or  (including  the  six  directors,  *'  out 
by  rotation'*)  its  thirty  memJbers,  are  henceforward  to  be  re- 
duced to  eighteen.     Of  these  eighteen  members,  six  are  to  be 
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nominated  bj  the  Crown.  The  salaries  of  the  Directors  are  to 
be  slightly  increased ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  patronage 
IS  to  be  diminished.  All  the  civil  patronage  of  the  Company  is 
to  be  taken  away  from  them.  Those  yaluable  "  writerships,** 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  mach,  are  henceforth  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public.  There  is  to  be  an  open  competition  for 
them.  The  more  valuable  portion  of  the  military  patronage  is 
to  share  the  same  fate ;  commissions  in  the  Engineers  and  Artil- 
lery corps,  and  a  certain  namber  of  those  in  the  Infantry — that 
IS  to  say,  all  the  appointments  known  as  Addiscombe  appdnt- 
ments,  are  to  be  competed  for  in  the  same  way.  In  other  im- 
portant respects,  as  in  the  uncontrolled  selection  of  members  of 
Council,  the  powers  of  the  Company  are  to  be  restricted.  In 
short,  as  regards  the  Home  Government,  the  general  tendency 
of  the  new  India  Bill  is  to  weaken  the  authority  and  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  Crown. 

All  these  several  restrictions  have  been  opposed  in  Committee 
by  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bat 
upon  each  point  a  Ministerial  majority  has  been  obtained.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  every  case.  Ministers,  though  they 
have  had  the  best  of  the  divisions,  have  had  the  best  of  the 
argument.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Directors,  we  are  surprised  to  see  Sir  Charles  Wood  Quoting  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Tucter.  That  experienced  and  uprignt  Directiu: 
was  of  opinion  that,  though  the  territorial  business  might  be 
done  by  "  twenty,  or  even  sixteen  Directors,"'  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient, for  the  following  reasons,  to  preserve  the  pres^it  num- 
oer  inviolate : — 

^*  We  are  more  likely  to  find  the  knowledge  and  experience  neces- 
sary for  conducting  such  diversified  and  complicated  duties  in  the 
larger  number.  The  patronage  can,  with  more  safety,  be  assigned  to 
the  larger  number.  There  is  a  greater  probability  of  onr  command- 
ing the  services  of  men  of  high  character  and  independent  fortuae. 
One  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the  present  system,  strange  and 
anomalous  as  it  may  appear  in  theory,  is,  that  it  collects  together  men 
from  different  branches  of  society,  possessing  habits  of  business,  and 
varied  knowledge  and  experience  in  almost  every  profession  and  de- 
partment of  the  public  service  ;  and  these  different  elements  operate 
mutually  as  checks  upon  each  other.  Their  connexions  are  numerous ; 
and  supported,  as  they  generally  have  been,  by  the  proprietary,  and 
by  this  once  powerful  city,  they  constitute  a  great  and  influential 
body,  which  no  ministry  could  safely  attempt  to  coerce  while  they  act 
upon  sound  public  principles.  Their  power  and  independence  would 
diminish  with  the  diminution  of  their  number ;  and  they  would  no 
longer  constitute  a  barrier  to  protect  the  interests  pf  India  against  the 
selfish  policy  which  too  often  displays  itaelf  in  this  country •" 
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Now,  whether  the  views  here  expressed  be  sound  or  unsound^ 
whether  Mr.  Tucker's  authority  be  of  any  or  no  weight,  it  is 
certain  that  the  ministerial  proposition  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Directors  derives  no  support  firom  it.*  But,  in  our  opinion,  Mr. 
Tucker'^s  views  are  extremely  sound — his  authority  of  the  greatest 
weight.  In  1833,  when  the  above  passage  was  written,  the  argu- 
ments it  contained  were  considered  to  be  conclusive ;  and  the  old 
numbar  of  Directors  was  retained.  Now,  what  has  happened 
since  to  invalida{g.,|^se  arguments,  and  to  warrant  an  opposite 
conclusion  ?  TE^^^o^^mpany's  territories  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  the  tetrfcorial  business  of  the  Court  greatly  increased. 
If,  in  1833,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  twenty^our 
Directors,  why  is  it  now  desirable  that  the  number  should  be 
reduced  to  eighteen  ?  It  is  very  fairly  argued  by  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that,  '*  taking 
into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  British  empire  in  India, 
the  varied  circumstances  of  its  vast  population,  the  extent  and 
number  of  the  native  states  embraced  within  the  area  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  paramount  power,  or  bordering  on  its  frontier ; 
the  extent,  and  in  many  respects  the  different  character  of  the 
native  armies  of  the  three  presidencies ;  having  reference,  more- 
over, to  the  variety  of  revenue  systems  which  obtain  in  India, 
and  to  the  large  operations  of  finance  as  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment at  home  and  abroad,  which  require  to  be  undertaken 
from  time  to  time ;  and  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  duties  of 
the  Court  are  continuously  performed,  from  day  to  day,  through- 
out the  whole  year,  without  any  vacation,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  to  secure  the  presence  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of  tne  re- 
quisite personal  knowledge  and  experience  on  all  affairs  relating 
to  this,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  British  possessions, 
the  present  number  of  Directors  is  necessary."  [^Letter  of  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy- Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control^  July  1,  1853.]  We  have 
yet  to  be  made  acquainted  with  anything  on  the  other  side  more 
cogent  than  these  practical  considerations  added  to  those  stated 
by  Mr.  Tucker,  to  induce  us  to  forego  the  opinion  that  there  is 
little  wisdom  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Directors.  The 
tendency  of  the  measure  is  certainly  to  diminish  the  independence 
of  the  Court  and  to  degrade  its  character  in  public  estimation. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  retain,  even  for  a  brief  period,  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  governing  power,  it  is 


*  It  may  be  cbserved  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  not  only  cited  Mr.  Tucker's  au- 
thority orally  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  adduced  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  of  July  5,  185S.  And  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  the  only  argument 
which  either  speech  or  letter  contains. 
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desirable  to  uphold  its  dignity.  Bat  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  measure  by  which  the  Court  is  to  be  suddenly  reduced 
to  a  moiety  of  its  present  numerical  strength,  is  as  gratuitously 
humiliating  to  the  JSast  India  Company  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
Crown  Ministers  who  have  decreed  it.  If  the  downfal  of  the 
Company  be  determined  upon,  at  all  events  care  should  be  taken 
**  ne  non  procumhat  honesti^  Nothing  can  be  more  impolitic 
than  to  cover  it  with  shame.* 

In  the  first  instance,  according  to  the  T2Jl'>yisions  of  the  new 
bill,  the  Court  of  Directors  is  to  be  strengt  Aied  by  the  displace- 
ment of  nine  working  members  of  the  old  Court,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  three  Government  nominees.  The  three  following 
vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up,  as  they  occur,  by  Ministerial  nomi- 
nation. The  Court  will  then  consist  of  eighteen  members^ 
twelve  elected  by  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  and  six 
nominated  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  To  the  nrinciple 
of  this  limited  nomination  we  see  no  very  cogent  oojection. 
We  beUeve  that  the  evils  of  the  canvassing  system  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  men,  whom  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  associate  with  the  Home  Gro- 
vernment  of  India,  have  been  deterred  by  their  insuperable 
aversion  to  the  canvass,  from  seeking  a  place  in  the  Direction. 
It  is  not  certainly  a  consequence  of  high  reputation  that  the 
men  so  distinguished  should  make  the  best  Directors.  Some  of 
the  very  best  Directors  who  have  ever  sat  in  the  Court  have 
been  men  of  very  limited  Indian  experience.  But,  making 
every  allowance  for  occasional  disappointments — admitting  that 
great  names  are  often  great  delusions — we  still  recognise  the  ex- 
pediency of  connecting  with  the  councils  of  Leadenhall  Street 
such  men  as  Lord  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Holt  Mac- 
kenzie, Sir  George  Clerk,  Sir  George  Pollock,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  Mr.  Willoughby,  and  other  men  of  the 
same  stamp,  who  have  brought  home  with  them  great  Indian 
reputations  and  great  Indian  experience.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  such  men  have  been  deterred  by  the  canvass  from  seeking 
a  place  in  the  Home  Government  of  India.     To  secure  the 


*  The  Court  of  Directors,  now  consistiiig  of  thirty  members,  is  to  be  weeded  by 
itself.  One  half  of  its  components  are  to  1^  cast  a<Mft  in  April  next.  We  do  not 
allude  to  the  personal  considerations  suggested  by  snch  an  arrangement  as  this— 
to  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  Directors,  thus  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
and  be  sacrificed,  are  placed — ^tothe  many  cases  of  individual  hardship  involTed  in 
the  sadden  expulsion  from  office  of  men  who  have  spent  some  of  the  best  yean  of 
their  lives  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  important  and  honourable  appointment. 
But  we  cannot  help  commenting  on  the  loss  of  dignity  entailed  upon  the  Court  by 
a  measure  involving  so  many  circumstances  of  lucUcrous  perplexity,  and  whioh  has 
already  brought  down  upon  them  a  shower  of  ridicule  against  which  nothing  can 
shelter  them. 
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services  of  men  so  distinguisbed  and  so  qualified,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  third  part  of  the  Directors  should  not  be  elected,  but 
nominated.  The  power  of  nomination,  as  we  have  shown,  under 
the  new  India  Bill,  has  devolved  upon  the  Crown — that  is,  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  clause,  however,  in  which  this 
was  decreed,  did  not  pass  through  committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  a  severe  contest,  originating  in  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  to  the  eflFect  that  the 
power  of  nomination  should  be  vested  not  in  the  Crown,  but  in 
the  Court  of  Directors.  Neither  arrangement  is  free  from 
objection.  But  it  appears  to  us,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  all 
that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  much  pre- 
vious consideration  of  all  its  bearings,  that  the  balance  of  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  nomination  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
a  veto  being  given  to  the  Crown. 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  the  contemplated  change  is  the 
infusion  into  3ie  Court  of  Directors  of  greater  ability  and  ex- 
perience than  can  be  secured  under  the  existing  system,  and  if 
men  of  high  character  and  attainments  are  as  likely  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Company  as  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  we  can 
see  nothing  to  justify  the  preference  that  has  been  given  to  the 
latter.  As  it  is  not  contended  that  the  ministerial  element  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  in  the  "  double  government,"  and  there 
can  be  nothing  gained  by  any  gratuitous  degradation  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  it  is  only  by  assuming  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  is  more  likely  to  exercise  the  power  of  selection  with 
wisdom  and  discretion,  that  we  can  recognise  the  expediency  of 
the  new  arrangement.  But  what  is  there  to  justify  any  such 
conclusion  ?  The  Court  of  Directors  being  in  no  sense  a  family 
party,  but  an  association  of  men  differing  greatly  from  one 
another,  in  respect  of  character,  profession,  political  opinions, 
social  connexions,  and  personal  interests,  would  be  little  likely 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  common  weal,  and  to  be 
swayed  by  private  considerations  to  select  men  not  qualified  to 
discharge  their  duties  with  advantage  to  the  State.  Taking 
the  narrowest  view  of  the  question,  relying  not  at  all  upon  the 
honour  of  the  Directors,  we  mav  still  confide  in  their  prudence. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suicidal  at  such  a  time  than  an  abuse  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  A  bad  selection  would  be  an  act  of 
gratuitous  and  unmeaning  folly,  the  perpetration  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive.  An  objectionable  appointment 
would  be  cancelled  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  a  cry  would 
go  forth  that  the  Court  had  been  tried  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  There  is  everything  under  such  circumstances  to  in- 
duce the  Court  to  exercise  the  power  of  selection  with  wisdom 
and  discretion,  and  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  render 
likely  the  perpetration  of  a  job. 
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Bnt  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  nomination  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  day.  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  ministerial  pa- 
tronage is  tarned  to  political  uses^  and  made  the  prop  of  a  party* 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  these  India  House  appoint- 
ments would  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  if 
there  be  in  connexion  with  the  great  subject  of  Indian  govern- 
ment any  one  truth  more  incontrovertible  than  all  the  rest,  it  is 
this,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  India  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  should  in  no  wise  be  a  government  of 
Party.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  mischievous  than  that 
any  number  of  the  Directors  should  be  political  tools,  deriving 
their  existence  from,  and  subservient  to,  the  minister  of  the  day. 
The  safeguard  of  India  has  hitherto  been  the  freedom  of  the 
East  India  Company  from,  all  political  bias.  The  Court  of 
Directors  are  of  no  party.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  party 
question  ever  discussed  at  the  India  House.  Every  question 
is  tried  on  its  own  merits.  Its  justice  or  its  policy  is  regarded 
without  a  thought  of  its  effects  upon  the  position  of  contending 
parties.  The  war  in  AfFghanistan  was  made  by  a  Whig  states- 
man. The  war  in  Scinde  was  made  by  a  Tory.  But  both 
measures  were  denounced  with  equal  emphasis  by  the  same 
body  of  men  in  Leadenhall  Street  The  East  India  Company 
has  long  stood  up  as  a  barrier  between  India  and  Party,  and 
such  a  barrier  it  is  above  all  things  desirable  to  maintain. 

We  look  with  extreme  jealousy,  tnerefore,upon  any  measure,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  weaken  the  independence  of  the  Court 
by  infusing  into  it  the  political  or  party  element  which  obscures 
the  abstract  justice  and  policy  of  great  measures,  and  makes 
personal  considerations  paramount  in  the  councils  of  the  state. 
That  the  system  of  ministerial  nomination  proposed  in  the  new 
India  Bill  will  have  this  pernicious  tendency  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  first  selections  will,  doubtless,  be  made  witnout 
reference  to  any  other  considerations  than  the  individual  fitness 
of  the  nominees.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  the  nomination  were  left  to  the  Company 
or  to  the  Crown,  the  same  men  would  be  selected.  But  we  have 
no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  this  impartiality.  The 
watchfulness  of  Parliament  may  subside.  The  difficulties  of  the 
ministry  may  thicken.  A  weak  government  may,  in  course  of 
time,  be  substituted  for  a  strong  one.  A  time  may  come  when 
all  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  ministers  must  be  turned  to 
party  uses,  when  every  tide-waiter's  or  letter-carrier's  appoint- 
ment must  be  given  with  an  especial  object;  when  parliamentaiy 
support  must  be  purchased  at  any  cost,  even  at  the  cost  of 
honour ;  when  everything  must  go  down  before  the  one  great 
overpowering  instinct  or  self-preservation.    In  such   a  crisis 
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what  hope  can  there  be,  when  corrnption  is  rioting  everywhere, 
that  purity  will  preside  over  the  distribution  of  the  Indian 
patronage  ?  And  it  is  not  only  that  in  such  a  conjonctore  the 
minbter  of  the  day  may  appoint  to  seats  in  the  Leadenhall- 
street  council  men  whose  adnerence  is  to  be  purchased,  or  whose 
services  are  to  be  rewarded ;  but  that,  through  these  Govern- 
ment nominees,  much  of  the  ordinary  India  House  patronage  may 
be  turned  to  political  uses.  The  late  discreditable  revelations 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Dockyard  patronage  was  recently 
applied  to  electioneering  purposes,  have  not  certamly  done  much 
to  strengthen  our  faith  in  ministerial  nominations. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  India  Bill,  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  limits  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  day  can,  through  its  nominees, 
convert  appointments  in  the  Indian  service  into  instruments  of 
political  advancement.  But  as  a  large  number  of  cadetships 
still  remain  in  the  gift  of  the  Company,  and  as  these,  in  the  pre- 
sent over-stocked  condition  of  all  the  home  professions,  are  eagerly 
coveted,  much  harm  may  still  be  done  by  an  undue  exercise 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  as  represented  by  the  Government 
of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  sure  that  the  new  system 
of  competition,  which  is  to  throw  all  the  civil  appointments  and 
all  the  scientific  military  appointments  open,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  will,  however  excellent 
it  may  be  in  theory,  be  attended  with  those  practical  results 
which  its  projectors  anticipate.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great 
importance.     We  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Under  the  existing  system,  no  person  can  hold  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  covenanted  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  has  not  passed  through  the  required  educational  ordeal  at 
the  civil  college  at  Haileybury ;  and  no  person  can  enter  Hailey- 
bury  without  a  nomination  from  an  East  India  Director.  As, 
except  in  very  rare  cases  of  incompetency  or  misconduct,  every 
Haileybury  student  receives  an  appointment  in  the  Company'^s 
covenanted  civil  service,  a  Haileybury  nomination  is  tantamount 
to  a  gift  of  one  of  these  appointments.  As  the  oiBces  in  this 
covenanted  service  are  worth  from  £400  to  £10,000  a-year, 
these  "  writerships"**  constitute  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
strip  the  Company  entirely  of  these  perquisites  of  office,  and  to 
open  Haileybury  College  to  public  competition. 

Now,  the  principle  of  public  competition  is  one,  the  abstract 
excellence  of  which  all  reasonable  men  must  acknowledge.  We 
willingly  concede  that  the  British  dependencies  in  India  should 
be  in  no  wise  regarded  as  a  great  rarm  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
private  individuals — that  the  perquisites  of  office  are  of  no  mo- 
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ment  or  acconnt  in  comparison  with  the  welfare  of  the  people — 
that  all  monopolies  injurious  to  the  public  weal  should  imme- 
diately cease  and  determine — and  that,  therefore,  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  British  India  can  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  more 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  under  a  system  of  public 
competition,  than  under  one  of  private  nomination,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  youth  of  England  should,  without  reference  to 
the  great  question  of  Leadenhall  Street  connexion,  be  sii£fered 
to  compete  freely  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  Indian  office.  But 
a  grave  doubt  here  suggests  itself  as  to  the  practical  efiect  of 
the  proposed  system  upon  the  future  efficiency  of  the  Indian 
civil  service.  The  new  bill  provides  that,  "  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India,  any  person  being  a  natural-born  subject  of 
Her  Majesty  who  may  be  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the 
College  at  Haileybury  or  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  or 
of  being  appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Company "^s  forces, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  examined  as  a  candidate  for  such  ad- 
mission or  appointment."  We  can  have  no  clear  conception, 
therefore,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  competition  is  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  until  we  know  what  the  regulations  are  to  which 
the  competition  is  to  be  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  regulations 
might  be  framed,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of  open  com- 
petition, would  render  the  system  a  closer  one  than  that  which 
exists  at  the  present  time.  The  whole  thing,  therefore,  may  be 
little  better  than  "  a  delusion  and  a  sham" — a  pretext  for 
transferring,  under  cover  of  a  popular  idea,  the  civil  patronage 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  tne  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  But  we  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
proposed  competition  system  is  to  be  a  reality,  not  a  pretence — 
that  the  principle  will  be  really  carried  out,  and  that  any  well- 
educated  youtn  in  the  country  will  be  permitted  to  present 
himself  to  the  Haileybury  examiners,  to  say  that  he  is  a  candi- 
•date  for  a  writership,  and  to  claim  that  his  qualifications  should 
be  put  to  the  test. 

The  only  important  question  then  is,  whether  the  young  men 
thus  selected  from  among  numerous  competitors  (we  assume 
•again  that  the  competition  will  be  eager  and  crowded)  will,  on 
proceeding  to  India,  make  better  administrators  than  those> 
under  the  existing  close  system  sent  out  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  If  this  can  be  demonstrated,  all  argument  is  at  an 
end.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  But 
the  conclusion,  plausible  as  it  is,  must  not  be  too  hastily  ac- 
cepted. In  the  first  place,  we  know  at  least  that  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
not  wanting  in  administrative  zeal   and  ability  of  the  highest 
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•order.  A  few  exceptional  cases  there  may  be ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  said  of  our  Indian  civilians,  that  a  more  intelh'gent,  a 
more  industrious,  a  more  upright  body  of  administrators  does 
jnot  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world.  There  is  justice  in  what 
Mr.  Kaye  says  upon  the  subject,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to 
<}ne8tion  the  soundness  of  the  test  as  far  as  it  goes : — 

*'  It  was  said  by  Canning  during  the  debates  on  the  India  Charter 
x>f  1813,  that  there  could  not  be  anything  radically  wrong  in  the  sys- 
tem which  had  produced  all  the  able  Company's  servants,  who  had 
given  their  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees.  Forty 
years  later  the  same  remark  might  be  made,  with  this  pungent  addi- 
tion. The  system  cannot  be  radically  wrong  which  has  produced  the 
able  Company's  servants  whom  the  Queen's  Ministers  have  selected 
^rom  time  to  time,  not  merely  to  govern  the  Crown  colonies,  but  to 
extricate  them  from  difficulties  into  which  they  have  been  thrown  by 
the  intemperance  or  incapacity  of  men  who  have  not  been  trained  in 
the  Indian  service.  When  great  colonial  embarrassments  arise — and 
they  do  arise  sometimes — it  is  commonly  to  the  talents,  to  the  temper^ 
to  the  discretion,  to  the  firmness,  and  to  the  integrity  of  some  servant 
of  the  Company,  that  the  perplexed  Minister  looks  for  the  saving 
hand  that  is  to  extricate  him  from  his  dilemma." 

In  Jamaica,  in  Canada,  in  Ceylon,  at  the  Mauritius,  and  at 
the  Cape,  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  have 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Crown  colonies  with  as  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  State  as  credit  to  themselves — and  the  signal 
examples  of  administrative  eiBciency,  to  which  we  allude,  all 
belong,  not,  as  we  have  seen  it  said,  to  a  period  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half^  but  to  the  last  fifteen  years  of  our  rule.  Under 
no  system  are  we  likely  to  rear  abler  administrators  than  the 
Metcalfes,  the  Andersons,  and  the  Clerks,  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  But  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  merely  exceptional 
cases,  rising  out  far  above  the  dead  level  of  the  service,  and  not 
to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  their  class.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this,  of  course,  must  be  granted.  The  Company's  civilians  are 
not  all  Metcalfes  any  more  than  Her  Majesty's  officers  are  all 
Wellingtons.  But  because  Metcalfe  and  Wellington  are  great 
men,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  their  comrades  were  small.  Our 
conviction  is  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  civil  service  is  to 
be  tested  by  a  surer  and  more  comprehensive  standard  than 
that  afforded  by  the  production  of  a  few  great  names.  And  it 
is  unquestionably  of  far  more  importance  that  the  service  should 
be  stocked  with  good  revenue  and  judicial  officers  of  all  ranks, 
than  that  it  should  be  adorned  by  a  few  Metcalfes  and  Clerks. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  contend  that  because 
a  system  has  been  found  to  work  well,  no  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  upon  it.     The  "  let  well  alpne"  principle  may  be 
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carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stand  lamentably  in  the  way  of' 
progress.  Something  in  the  onward  march  must  be  hazarded^ 
or  no  great  social  improvements  will  ever  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. But  there  are  some  experiments  more  uncalled  tor  and 
more  hazardous  than  others,  and  we  require  at  least  to  be  assured^ 
when  violent  changes  of  the  kind  are  projected,  that  there  is  some 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  new  system  will  be  more 
beneficial  than  the  old.  Now,  the  present  reform  proceeds  en- 
tirely on  the  hypothesis  that  the  boy  who  distinguishes  himself 
most  in  collegiate  exercises,  is  likely  to  maintain  the  same  for- 
ward position  in  all  the  practical  concerns  of  adult  life.  It  is 
assumed  that  we  shall  secure  for  the  Indian  service  a  better  class 
of  administrators  by  educating  under  a  severer  forcing  process 
than  is  now  necessary,  a  certain  number  of  striplings  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  scholastic  proficiency  that  can  be  attained  at 
this  period  of  incipient  manhood.  We  do  not  know  any  kind  of 
test  that  can  be  applied  under  the  new  system — we  do  not  know 
any  kind  of  examination  that  can  be  conducted — which  will  do 
more  than  ascertain,  and  that  imperfectly,  the  relative  amount 
of  book-learning  acquired  by  the  different  candidates  for  Hailey- 
bury  scholarships.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  degree  of 
proficiency  attained  will  be  verj'  great.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  Haileybury  *^  course"  of  study  will  be  got  up  with  con- 
summate effect.  But  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  no 
great  faith  in  the  durability  of  attainments  of  this  class.  The 
fact  is,  that  powers  unnaturally  developed  prematurely  decay : — 

"  Like  those  forced  flowers  which  only  bloom. 
One  hot  night,  for  a  banquet  room." 

We  want  more  serviceable  stuff  than  this — something  of  a 
rougher  and  readier  kind — something  that  will  stand  the  wear- 
and-tear  of  active  life  under  an  exhausting  climate.  And  know- 
ing as  we  do  that  much  more  than  book-learning  is  required  to 
make  a  good  Indian  administrator — and  that  the  process  by  which 
large  supplies  of  this  book-learning  are  acquired  at  an  early  age, 
is  often  productive  of  lamentable  degeneration  of  other  qualities, 
even  more  essential  to  the  practical  success  of  the  civilian  in  adult 
life  in  the  East,  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  competi- 
tion^ system,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  this  hot-bed  process  of 
forcing,  will  really  produce  a  more  serviceable  class  of  adminis- 
trators than  those  to  whom  is  now  entrusted  the  management  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Upon  such  a  subject  as  this  we  hold  that  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Tucker  is  of  much  weight.*     What  he  wrote,  he  wrote  after 

*  Very  much  to  the  point  also  is  the  following  passage — the  growth  also  of 
actual  ^xperience-.taken  from  a  periodical  to  which  frequent  reference  has  beeo 
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half  a  century  of  experience — experience  of  the  character  of 
the  civil  service  and  the  working  of  the  system,  gathered  partly 
in  India,  partly  in  the  India  House.  The  following  passage, 
written  in  1843,  relates  immediately  to  the  Haileybury  pro- 
cess of  education,  but  bears  closely  upon  the  question  of  com- 
petition : — 

^*  Our  excellent  and  accomplished  professors  at  Haileybury  wi^  to 
send  forth  men,  like  themselves,  eminent  and  highly-finished  scholars ; 
but  this  is  not  what  we  want.  We  do  not  require  Uterary  razors  to 
cut  blocks.  Our  service  presents  a  vast  deal  of  rough  hard  work,  for 
which  intellectual  hatchets  are  more  suitable.  We  want  young  men  of 
sound  principles  and  good  understanding  and  moral  habits,  with 
minds  fresh  and  pure,  and  with  frames  healthful  and  strong  to  sus- 
tain the  laborious  duties  of  the  service.  Mark  the  attenuated  frames 
of  some  of  our  first-rate  scholars,  and  say  if  they  are  fit  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  a  sufibcating  cutcherry  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  successively.  This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  with  our 
judicial  functionaries.  Before  the  College  was  thought  of,  the  civil 
service  of  India  produced  men  of  vigorous  intellect  and  of  a  mascu- 
line character,  fully  equal  in  every  attribute  of  statesmen  to  those 
who  have  succeeded.  Not  that  I  undervalue  education ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  appreciate  it  most  highly,  although  it  may  happen,  now  and 
then,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  scholar  is  neutralized  by  the  pride 
of  the  pedant.  I  must  repeat,  that  we  do  not  require  for  our  service 
deep  theologians,  profound  lawjers,  erudite  physicians  or  metaphy- 
sicians, or  subtle  political  economists.  The  men  most  distinguished 
in  our  service  have  gone  out  to  India  before  the  age  of  eighteen ; 

made  during  the  pending  debates  on  the  new  India  Bill,  the  Calcutta  Eetiew  :— . 
M  There  is  no  service  in  the  world,  no  climate  under  the  son,  in  which  the  onion 
of  moral  and  intellectual  with  physical  superiority  should  be  an  object  of  more 
earnest  prayer  than  in  the  civil  service  of  India  :  no  profession  where  the  «  mens 
aana*  in  the  <  eorpore  tano'  should  be  the  point  which  all  education  should  ever 
keep  in  view.  Yet  with  numerous  examples  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  with  a  fore- 
knowledge that  all  their  vigour  wiU  be  required  to  meet  the  encroachments  of  a 
burning  climate,  this  detestable  practice  of  over-fagging  is  persisted  in  by  the 
students  of  almost  every  generation.  Even  in  the  climate  of  England  the  effects 
of  hard  reading  for  a  first  class  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  many  a  gifted  indi- 
vidual— many  a  noble  heart  has  cracked  under  the  pressure  of  preparation  for  an 
approaching  degree.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  such  an  expenditure  of  faculties 
on  the  part  of  Uiose  whose  frame  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  damps  of  Bengal  or  the 
hot  winds  of  Hindostan,  to  the  scorching  of  Googerat,  or  the  noxious  winds  of  the 
Coucan— who  may  have  to  brave,  if  required^  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  in  the  glaring 
months  of  May  and  June,  or  may  be  destined  to  imbibe  a  slow  and  secret  poison 
from  the  leaden  gusts  of  the  Sunderbunds."  The  same  intelligent  and  experienced 
writer  says,  in  another  part  of  the  game  paper,  <*  The  first  thing  which  strikes  ns 
when  searching  for  practical  results  is  the  impossibility  of  predicting  the  future 
success  of  the  man  from  the  collegiate  course  of  the  student  We  may  look  down 
the  roll  for  a  serious  of  years,  and  oar  eye  be  attracted  by  names  sufficiently 
familiar  from  their  after  career,  but  distinguished  at  college  by  no  single  addition 
from  the 'common  herd.  Again,  we  may  see  others  apparently  *  marked,  quoted, 
and  signed:*  but  whose  after  career  has  not  answered  to  the  promise  of  the 
early  start*' 
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and  TV  hen  they  felt  a  deficiency,  some  of  them  have  educated  them* 
selves.  I  am  not,  however,  at  all  disposed  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  our  College — far  from  it ;  I  have  myself  too  often  had  occasion 
to  regret  that  I  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  College  education. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  led  away  by  visionary  speculations  so  far  as 
to  sacrifice  a  substantial  good,  or  to  incur  a  contingent  evil,  by  giving 
an  undue  preference  to  scholastic  learning.  If  our  first  soldiers  and 
civilians  had  possessed  the  learning  of  the  first  James,  India,  I 
suspect,  would  never  have  been  conquered  by  us ;  or,  if  conqoeredi 
would  not  long  have  been  retained  by  the  force  of  erudition.  In  fiiot, 
what  we  most  want  in  India  are  men  of  good  understanding,  of  moral 
character,  and  of  industrious  habits.  There  are  some  situations,  no 
doubt,  where  talents  and  attainments  of  a  high  order  are  eminently 
useful ;  but,  in  general,  the  substance,  and  not  the  poUsh^  is  that  to 
which  we  should  most  look." 

It  would  be  soperflaous  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  in  stating  these  arguments  and  advancing  these  au- 
thorities^  we  are,  in  any  way,  depreciating  the  value  of  such 
learning  as  is  acquired  in  the  schools.  We  estimate  these  scho- 
lastic acquirements  as  highly  as  Mr.  Macaulay  himself.  But 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  literary  proficiency 
of  the  boy  fairly  foreshadows  the  practical  success  of  the  man. 
It  is  hardly  sufficient,  to  establish  a  point  of  this  kind,  that  a 
few  great  names  should  be  quoted — that  it  should  be  stated,  as 
it  was  by  the  brilliant  Member  for  Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  India  Bill,  that  Chief 
Baron  Pollock,  Judges  Alderson  and  Maule,  and  others,  took 
the  highest  University  honours.  To  the  names  he  cited  might 
have  been  added  that  of  Lord  Langdale ;  and,  writing  as  we  do 
with  especial  reference  to  the  subject  of  Haileybury  education, 
it  would  be  a  bStise  of  extreme  magnitude  to  omit  the  name  of 
the  present  distinguished  principal  of  that  institution,  Henry 
Melville,  who  was  senior  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman.  These 
were  all  Cambridge  men.  Oxford  has  put  forth  at  least  one 
notable  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  distanced  all  his  cotempora- 
ries  and  took  a  '^  double  first"  in  1808.  But  these  cases,  adduced 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  very  clever  but  inconclusive  oration, 
are,  after  all,  only  exceptional  cases,  culled  from  the  University 
annals  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  cases,  indeed,  that  support 
the  competition  principle  are  singularly  few.  If  any  valid  argu- 
ments are  really  to  be  drawn  from  the  revelations  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Calendars,  we  are  almost  afraid  that  the  num- 
berless records  of  distinguished  University  men,  who  have  done 
nothing  in  after  life  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  youth,  must  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  a  facility  of  acquiring  book  learning,  whether 
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belonging  to  the  Uteris  humanoribus  or  to  the  exact  sciences^  is 
really  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  serviceable  kind  of  intel- 
lectual energy  which  pu^es  a  nian^  in  after  years^  in  front  of 
his  cotemporaries. 

Indeed,  we  have  often  thought  that  these  exhibitions  of  early 
intellectual  development  are  very  melancholy  things  to  contem- 
plate. Anything  like  forcing  is  bad.  Sickliness,  not  healthy 
comes  out  of  it.  An  excessive  expenditure  of  vital  energy, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  at  the  most  critical  periodof 
life — that  of  incipient  manhood — is  almost  certain  to  bringdown 
its  punishment  upon  the  spendthrift.  This  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatically repeated.  Outraged  nature  is  always  resentful.  There 
may  arise  cases,  perhaps,  in  which  the  punishment  is  long  de- 
ferred. There  may  even  be  some  robust  constitutions  which 
seem  to  defy,  from  first  to  last,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  organization,  the  ravages  of  excessive  work.  But 
it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  as  intelligible  in  theoiy 
as  it  IS  apparent  in  practice,  that  any  overstraining  of  the  facul- 
ties in  early  life  is  followed  by  symptoms  of  exhaustion  and  de- 
cay in  manhood — that  any  kind  of  undue  excitement  has  its 
corresponding  period  of  reaction  and  prostration — in  a  word,  that 
to  overwork  the  boy  is  to  debilitate  tne  man.  Now,  if  there  be 
any  soil  in  the  world  for  which  plants  of  a  hardy  growth  are  re- 
quired, it  is  the  soil  of  our  Anglo-Indian  possessions.  It  demands 
a  very  large  supply  of  vital  energy  to  carry  a  man  profitably 
through  the  work  of  an  Indian  civil  servant.  The  best  scholars 
do  not,  for  this  reason,  make  the  best  judges  and  collectors.  The 
most  proficient  boys  have  not  generally  risen  into  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  For  our  own  parts,  we  candidly  acknowledge 
— trusting  that  the  acknowledgment  will  not  render  us  fairly 
amenable  to  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  writers  to  be 
classed  with  those  worldlings  who  sing,  inter  pocula^  such  chants 
as  the  following : — 

'<  A  scholardj  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  bow  to  cry  bo  to  a  goose ! 
Tour  Nonedsj  and  Bluturche^  and  Omurs,  and  stuff, 
Tore  George  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gent  right  education, 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation  ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool, 
But  at  cuflfe  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school — " 

that  we  have  'never  seen  a  pale-faced,  gaunt-framed  student, 
groaning  under  a  weight  of  prizes  at  the  Haileybury  examina- 
tion, without  earnestly  wishing  to  see  a  few  less  prizes  opposite 
to  his  name  in  the  college  list,  and  a  few  more  notches  opposite 
to  it  in   tibe  cricket-score.      We  do  not  mean   by  this  that 
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cricket  is  better  than  learning ;  but  we  do  mean  that  health  and 
energy  tod  elasticity  are  vety  essential  to  the  young  Indian 
civilian,  and  that  the  forcing  process  of  which  we  speak  is  destruc- 
tive of  all. 

Now,  if  after  his  entnmce  into  Haileybury,  the  young  student, 
though  he  knows  that  only  extreme  incapacity  or  misconduct 
will  deprive  him  entirely  of  the  advantages  of  his  nomination, 
"  scorns  delight  and  lives  laborious  days,''  only  that  he  may  take 
the  foremost  place  amonfg  his  contemporaries — and  go  out  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  the  five  or  six  writers  who  proceed  ^very 
half  year  to  each  presidency — ^how  much  more  violent  is  likely 
to  be  the  application  of  the  forcing  system,  when  not  the  rank 
in  the  service,  but  actually  the  service  itself,  is  the  object  of 
competition.  The  fording  will  now  be  the  work  of  years. 
Years  of  unhealthy  intellectual  excitement  will  precede  the  day 
of  examination.  The  process  will  be  carried  on  unintermptedly 
after  admission  within  the  college  walls ;  so  that  whatever  may 
be  the  evil  at  the  present  time,  it  will  be  trebled  under  the  new 
system.  The  amount  of  "  cramming"  which  will  go  on,  as  soon 
^  the  new  competition  clause  is  brought  into  operation,  will  be 
tsomething  terrible  to  contemplate.  We  cannot  think  that  it 
will  work  well.  We  do  not  know,  as  we  have  said,  ainy  mode  of 
•examination,  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  and  honestest  men  to 
whom  this  responsible  office  can  be  intrusted,  which  can  do 
more  than  determine  the  amount  of  actual  knowledge  acquii*ed 
by  each  candidate.  Presuming  that  the  candidates  are  very 
numerous — and  if  they  are  not  numerous,  the  principle  is  only 
imperfectly  carried  out — it  will  be  impossible  for  the  examiners 
to  discriminate  satisfactorily  between  mere  acquired  book  learn- 
ing, the  result  of  hard  cramming,  and  that  which  is  the  growth 
of  a  hardier,  more  serviceable  kind  of  talent,  which  lasts  a  man 
throughout  his  life.  And  if  they  could  so  discriminate,  they 
must  give  the  preference  to  the  result  rather  than  to  the  capacity 
— to  the  actual  rather  than  to  the  conjectural.  We  know  no 
system  of  public  competition  and  public  examination  which 
gives  the  examiner  the  power  of  classing  candidates,  with  refer- 
ence not  to  what  they  do,  but  to  what  they  are  capable  of  doing. 
He  must  be  guided  by  actual  results. 

From  all  this  we  think  it  may  be  not  unfairly  deduced  that 
the  competition  system,  whatever  may  be  its  theoretical  recom- 
mendations, will  not  have  the  effect  of  supplying  the  Indian 
civil  service  with  a  class  of  men  better  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  three  Presidencies.  We  do  not 
assert — we  are  bv  no  means  of  opinion — that  the  service  cannot 
be  improved.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  some  regula- 
tions framed  for  the  better  training  of  the  young  civiliaxu     We 
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believe  that  his  educational  antecedents  under  the  existing 
system,  do  not  prepare  him  to  take  part,  with  any  certainty  of 
an  efficient  performance  of  his  duties,  in  the  judicial  business  of 
the  country.  Whether  to  obviate  this  admitted  evil  it  would  be 
desirable  to  separate  the  judicial  from  the  executive  department 
of  the  service,  we  cannot  now  afford  to  inquire.  "  If,"  says 
Mr.  Tucker,  in  an  admirable  paper  on  the  education  of  the  civil 
service,  which  we.  have  already  quoted — "  If  I  were  satisfied 
that  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service  could  be  entirely  separ- 
ated, I  should  be  disposed  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  a 
more  extended  course  of  education  for  that  branch,  because  a 
more  particular  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  of  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  of  the  practice  of  our  courts,  as  well  as  a  know- 
ledge of  our  local  code  of  regulations,  might  be  highly  useful  to 
our  judicial  functionaries;  but  this  service  is  so  blended  with 
the  revenue  branch  that  a  complete  separation,  I  fear,  could 
not  be  effected  without  inconvenience."  Mr.  Campbell,  how- 
ever, a  younger  and  a  bolder  reformer,  who  perhaps  after  half 
a  century  of  experience  would  question  the  expediency  of  an 
entire  separation  of  the  two  departments,  thinks  that  it  might 
advantageously  be  effected.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
such  a  change  as  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  heartily  to 
what  Mr.  Campbell  says  upon  the  subject  of  legal  training. 
^*  If  we  are  to  have  a  separate  judicial  department,"  he  writes 
in  his  recent  suggestive  volume  on  India  as  It  May  Be,  "  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  European  judicial  officers  should 
be  educated  and  professional  jurists ;  and  to  get  good  jurists  for 

India  you  must  especially  educate  men  to  the  profession 

To  qualify  men  for  such  duties  you  must  have  the  highest  edu- 
cation added  to  great  talent,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
education  should  commence  in  England."  It  is  certain  that  the 
judicial  system,  or  no-system,  which  obtains  in  our  Anglo-Indian 
possessions,  is  the  weakest  point  of  our  Eastern  admmistration. 
Writers  of  very  different  cnaracter,  and  very  different  general 
opinions — as  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Norton— 
concur  in  lamenting  the  recent  degradation  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  service.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  is  something 
wrong  at  the  bottom  of  this.  But  because  the  judicial  service 
might  be  improved,  and  the  present  system  reformed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  sweeping  revolution  is  demanded.  It  appears 
to  us,  indeed,  that  the  new  India  Bill  initiates  a  revolution,  but 
does  not  supply  a  remedy.  We  believe  that  out  of  the  materials 
supplied  as  hitherto  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  a  more  efficient 
civil  service  could  be  provided.  But  we  can  as  yet  see  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  new  competition  system  will  make  any- 
such  provision. 
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These  remarks  on  the  proposed  competition  system  have  been 
written  with  especial  reference  to  appomtments  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  bat  we  believe  that  they  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Addiscombe  mili- 
tary appointments  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers.*  It  faa» 
been  alleged,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  debates  on  the  IndiA 
Bill,  that  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  to  whom  the  internal 
administration  of  our  Anglo-Indian  possessions  is  entrusted,  are 
wanting  in  some  of  the  essentials  which  render  men  competent 
to  fill  important  judicial  and  fiscal  offices;  but  it  has  never 
been  alleged,  even  by  the  most  vehement  of  the  India  reformers 
^*  below  the  gangway,"  that  the  officers  of  the  Company's  En- 
gineer and  Artillery  regiments  are  wanting  in  any  of  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties. 
It  is  not  pretended,  indeed,  that  under  the  existing  system 
Addiscombe  has  not  sent  forth,  generation  after  generation  of 
well-instructed  officers  in  no  wise  behind  the  most  brilliant  re- 
presentatives of  the  military  science  of  Europe.  K  we  were 
called  upon  to  name  that  institution  which  has  sent  forth  the 
greatest  number  of  men  distinguished  in  recent  history,  as 
soldiers  and  savaixs — as  diplomatists  and  administrators — we 
should  emphatically  name  Addiscombe.  It  is  the  great  merit  of 
the  existing  system  that  it  has  supplied  the  Indian  army  with 
men,  who  are  not  merely  soldiers — not  merely  savans — but  men 
in  whom  the  military  and  scientific  characters  are  duly  blended, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  who 
can  calculate  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  conduct  the  operations  of  a 
magnetic  survey,  regulate  a  mint,  construct  a  canal,  erect  a  fort^ 
defend  a  beleaguered  city,  civilize  savage  tribes,  besiege  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world,  improvise  raw  armies  in  an 
enemy's  country,  explore  unknown  regions,  conciliate  barbarous 
potentates,  lead  our  own  soldiery  through  the  most  difficult  de* 
files  bristling  evei*y  where  with  an  armed  population,  or  administer 
the  affairs  of  newly-acquired  provinces — all  with  equal  success. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  allege  anything  against  the  efficiency  of 
those  Engineer  and  Artillery  regiments  which  have  produced 
such  men  as  Pollock  and  Whish — as  Pottinger  and  MacGregor 
— as  Everest  and  Boileau — as  Forbes  and  Irvine — as  Lawrence 
and  Dixon — as  Abbott  and  Shakespear — as  Baird  Smith  and 
Lake,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp  whom  it  would  be  easy  to 
mention.  But,  relying  not  at  all  upon  great  names,  looking  only 
at  the  general  efficiency  of  the  services,  we  would  confidently 
appeal  to  the  highest  military  authorities  in  Europe  with  the 

*  Since  this  passage  was  in  type,  we  have  been  gratified  by  learning  that  the 
Indian  Minister  intends  to  modify  this  part  of  the  Competition  Scheme,  oy  leaving 
the  Addiscombe  appointments  on  their  present  footing. 
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qoestioD;  whether  the  Company's  Engineer  and  Artillery  regi- 
ments are  inferior  to  any  in  the  world.  We  gather  from  Mr^ 
Larpent's  very  interesting  "Journal,"  that  'Mhe  Duke"  was 
continually  complaining  of  the  Artillery  attached  to  his  army  in 
the  Peninsula.  Since  the  period  of  which  the  journalist  wrote, 
the  general  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  though  the 
corps  has  had  few  opportunities  of  distinguishing  itself,  has 
greatly  increased.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  an 
European  war,  the  "  Ubique*"  regiment  would  be  equal  to  the 
occasion.  We  only  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Artillery, 
in  every  war,  has  evoked  the  commendations  of  the  greatest 
generals  who  have  served  in  India ;  and  by  none  has  it  been 
more  eulogized  than  by  the  latest  of  our  military  commanders-^ 
by  Napier,  by  Hardinge,  and  by  Gough. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  gamed  by  interfering  with  a 
system  which  has  admittedly  borne  only  the  best  fruits.  We 
are  certain  that  no  system  of  preliminary  competition  will  have 
the  eflpect  of  improving  the  character  of  these  services.  If  any 
lesson  of  experience,  bearing  directly  on  the  question,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  history  of  the  past,  it  is  this : — That,  as  far  as 
the  forcing  process  has  been  applied,  under  the  existing  system, 
it  has  been  found  singularly  inefficacious.  The  Addiscombe 
system  is  a  system  of  internal  competition.  The  engineer 
and  artillery  appointments — being  about  a  third  of  the  whole — 
are  competed  tor  by  the  cadets.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
among  these  young  engineer  and  artillery  officers  are  to  be  found 
the  verv  flower  of  their  respective  terms.  But  the  most  distin- 
guished students  have  not  generally  become  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  after  life.  Indeed,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how 
many  who  have  held  the  foremost  place  of  all  in  these  scho- 
lastic competitions,  have  achieved  nothing  in  the  great  practical 
contests  of  the  outer  world.  Death  has  in  too  many  cases, 
brought  their  career  to  a  premature  close.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  a  large  nuraoer  of  those  who  have  earned  the 
highest  distinctions  at  the  seminary — distinctions  rarely  to  be 
gained  except  after  years  of  previous  training  and  intense  study 
at  the  institution — have  so  expended  their  vital  energies  in  early 
life,  that  their  debilitated  constitutions  have  been  unable  to  sus- 
tain tlie  wear-and-tear  of  the  exhausting  climate  of  the  East,  and, 
after  a  few  years  of  prostration,  they  have  sunk,  with  all  their 
unfulfilled  promises,  into  the  grave — or,  if  death  has  not  solved 
the  question  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  forcing 
process,  they  have  returned  with  enfeebled  healtn  and  exhausted 
energies,  perhaps  with  obscured  intellect,  to  England.  These 
are  no  imaginary  pictures.  We  write  with  a  list  of  names  and  a 
record  of  circumstances  before  us. 
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We  have  only  one  more  general  observation  to  make  with  re- 
ference to  this  system  of  competiton.  The  Indian  services  can 
never  be  really  '*  thrown  open  to  the  public"  so  long  as  edaca- 
tion  at  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe  is  as  costly  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  be  almost  as  consistent  to  throw  open  a 
royal  park  "to  the  public/'  with  the  stipulation  that  no  one 
shall  enter  it  except  in  a  carriage-and-four,  with  out-riders,  as 
to  say  that  Haileyoury  is  open  to  the  public,  as  long  as  the  cost 
of  education  is  more  than  J^200  a-year.  We  know  that  direct 
appointments  in  the  Artillery  and  the  Line,  have  been  given  by 
East  India  Directors  to  certain  educational  institutions  for  com- 
petition among  the  students,  and  that  the  mere  necessary 
expenses  of  outfit  and  passage-money  have,  in  some  cases,  suf- 
ficed to  deter  qualified  candidates  from  coming  forward  to 
compete  for  them.  We  mention  this  only  to  shew  how  the 
liberality  of  such  a  system  as  that  decreed  in  the  new  India  Bill, 
may,  after  all,  be  more  in  word  than  in  deed — bow,  in  fact,  its 
boasted  openness  and  freedom  may  be  little  better  than  mere 
delusions. 

We  must  now  quit  this  important  subject,  but  before  doing 
80  we  may  advantageously  call  attention  to  the  chapter  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  work  on  the  "  Civil  Service"  of  the  East  India 
Company.  We  do  not  concur  in  this  able  writer^s  conclusions. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  transfer  the 
education  of  the  young  writer  to  one  of  our  two  great  leading 
universities.  But  there  is  much  practical  information  in  the 
chapter,  and  some  of  the  suggestions  are  worthy  of  attention; 
Mr.  Campbell  is  a  young  man  whose  energy  and  ability  would 
probablv  have  secured  for  him  a  forward  place  in  any  profession. 
Of  the  Indian  civil  service  to  which  he  belongs  he  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  We  differ  from  him  extremely 
on  many  important  points;  but  this  difference  of  opinion  does 
not  tend  to  obscure  liis  merits. 

We  have  now  dwelt  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  new  India  Bill.  We  have  treated  pur- 
posely, in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  of  the  practicalities  of  the 
question.  There  are  other  clauses,  however,  on  which,  if  time 
and  space  had  been  allowed  to  us,  we  should  have  commented. 
The  arrangement  by  which  the  government  of  Bengal  is  to  be 
detached  from  the  Supreme  Government,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs  placed  under  an  independent  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  in  the  north-western  provinces,  is  a  measure  which 
is  likely  to  be  laden  with  advantageous  results;  and,  if  common 
report,  which  points  to  Mr.  Halliday  as  the  first  Lieutenant* 
Governor  of  Bengal,  be  not  a  liar,  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  its 
good  working. 
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But,  after  all,  qnitting  these  individual  details,  arid  looking 
at  the  broad  general  question  of  the  prosperity  of  India,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  see  much  in  the  new  India  Bill  to  render 
us  hopeful  of  the  future.  It  was,  doubtless,  intended  to  be 
an  onward  movement,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  contain  all  the 
elements  of  retrogression.  It  seems  to  promise  a  worse — 
because  a  more  party-ridden  home  government  and  a  deteri- 
orated body  of  local  administrators.  It  weakens  what  was  really 
the  strong  point  of  the  existing  system,  and  gives  us  nothing 
strong  in  its  place.  It  hardly  touches  any  admitted  defects.  It 
spoils  what  is  good  and  leaves  unremedied  what  is  bad.  If  any 
one  desire  thoroughly  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pernicious 
effect  of  party  influences  on  the  government  of  India,  he  should 
turn  to  Mr.  Tucker^s  "  Memorials  of  Indian  Government," — a 
collection  of  masterly  papers,  distinguished  by  as  much  high 
principle  as  solid  sense — by  as  large  a  practical  knowledge  of  all 
the  subjects  discussed  as  by  power  and  facility  of  expression. 
We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  volume  extant  which  treats 
so  largely  of  the  practicalities  of  Indian  government,  and  there 
IS  not  one  that  inculcates  so  forcibly  the  necessity  of  keeping 
India  beyond  the  reach  of  the  baneful  influence  of  party. 

But  we  are  not  without  a  hope  that  something  good  may 
come  out  of  the  new  interest — if,  indeed,  it  be  a  reality — 
"which  has  been  awakened  in  favour  of  the  afikirs  of  our  Indian 
possessions.  We  need  not  say  that  we  differ  from  those 
energetic  reformers,  known  as  the  **  Young  India"  party,  who 
denounce  the  atrocities  of  the  Company's  government  and  clam- 
our loudly  for  its  total  extinction.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
this  activity  will  be  wholly  without  its  uses.  We  cannot  say, 
with  reference  to  the  general  demeanour  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  recent  debates  on  the  New  India  Bill,  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  languid  kind  of  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited. Excepting  on  rare  occasions,  as  when,  for  example, 
Macaulay  or  D'lsraeli  was  addressing  the  House,  or  Bright  was 
indulging  in  some  biting  personalities,  the  attendance  has  been 
meagre,  and  the  attention  distracted.  It  cannot  yet  be  said  that 
Parliament  has  begun  to  interest  itself  in  Indian  affairs.  But 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  men  in  the  House  who  take  a 
deep  individual  interest  in  affairs  of  Indian  government.  Some 
of  these  at  least  are  men  of  moderate  views  and  high  character, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Monkton  Milnes,  Lord  Jocelyn, 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith — men  whose  judgment  neither  party 
nor  prejudice  can  obscure.  These  differ  greatly  from  the 
*'  Young  India"  conclave  ;  but  "  Young  India,"  as  we  have  said, 
has  its  uses. 

Though  there  is  evil  in  unhealthy  excitement  of  any  kind,  we 
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cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  an  unhealthy  torpor,  which 
is  even  a  worse  symptom.  Incessant  agitation,  for  agitation's 
sake,  would  be  both  mischievous  and  absurd.  But  Parliamen- 
tary vigilance  is  greatly  to  be  desired  ;  and  it  were  well  that  the 
Legislature  should  never  forget  that  we  have  vast  Indian  posses- 
sions. Much  has  been  said  about  the  advantage  of  a  Govern- 
ment directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  But  what  benefit  is 
there  in  responsibility  to  a  Parliament  knowing  nothing  and 
caring  nothing  about  India  f  The  first  thing  for  Parliament  to 
do  is  to  reform  itself.  If  our  senators  would  take  more  interest 
in  Indian  affairs,  India  would,  doubtless,  be  better  governed. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  activity  of  the  "  Young  India** 
party.  We  hope  that  they  will  add  to  their  numbers  and  prose- 
cute their  studies  with  unwearying  perseverance.  We  are  certain 
that  the  first  effect  of  increased  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be 
the  increased  moderation  of  their  views.  If  they  continue,  as 
we  trust  they  will,  to  publish  "  India  Reform  Tracts,"  and  to 
make  speeches  in  Parliament,  we  feel  assured  that  each  succeed- 
ing Session  will  show  how  increased  knowledge  brings  increased 
humility  and  increased  toleration  ;  and  how  increased  humility 
and  increased  toleration  will  bring  with  them  an  increase  of 
power.  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  ability,  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  of  strong  and  smcere  convictions,  and  it  is  only 
because  they  are  wanting  in  moderation  that  they  are  without 
influence  in  the  House. 

Our  observations  have  been  entirely  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
have  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  provisions  of  the  New  BilL 
We  are  well  aware  that  all  the  higher  points  of  interest  arising 
out  of  the  great  condition-of-India  question  have  been  left  un- 
touched. X^othing  has  been  said  bv  us  about  the  education — 
nothing  about  the  evangelisation  of  the  natives  of  India,  because 
little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about  these  great  things  in  the 
debates  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  Bill,  which  is  the 
especial  subject  of  our  inquiry,  is  altogether  silent  about  them. 
We  hope  before  long  to  have  an  opportunitv  of  doing  greater 
justice  to  these  important  themes  than  could  be  done  in  such  an 
article  as  this.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Marshman,  by  Mr.  Kaye,  and  other 
writers,  that  the  sums  expended  by  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
education  of  the  people  is  grievously  small  in  proportion  both  to 
the  extent  of  the  population  and  the  revenues  of  the  state.  If 
Parliament  will  take  upon  itself  to  control  the  Indian  minister,  and 
to  prevent  the  continual  perpetration  of  ruinous  wars,  the  East 
India  Company  will  have  more  money  to  spend  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  natives,  and  will  not,  we  trust,  be  unwilling  to  spend  it 
In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Government 
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educational  institutions  have  done  something,  at  least  in  the  large 
towns,  to  diffuse  among  the  higher  classes  of  natives  the  light 
of  European  learning,  and  that  similar  establishments,  supported 
hjr  private  indi vid  uals  or  associations,  have  exerted  themselves  also, 
witn  immense  success,  in  the  great  cause.*  We  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  but  one  uniform  system 
of  education  in  all  the  schools,  whether  supported  by  Government 
or  by  missionary  bodies,  throughout  the  wnole  of  India — when  it 
will  no  longer  be  thought  a  dangerous  innovation  to  suffer  Scrip- 
ture truths  to  be  taught  openly  to  the  children  of  Hindoo  and 
Mahommedan  parents.  Already  in  this  respect  is  a  striking 
change  visible  in  the  views  of  men  holding  authority.  Worthy 
hopes  are  taking  the  place  of  unworthy  fears.  The  gospel,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  gospel,  are  venerated  in  high  places.  Though 
'*  the  Camp"  stands  out  boldly  in  the  foreground  of  Anglo-Indian 
life,  the  "  Mission"  is  not  wholly  obscured.f  Never,  indeed,  has 
there  been  juster  ground  for  a  hopeful  assurance  that  all  things 
are  tending  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  heathen  in  India 
from  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  superstition  by  which  they  have 
so  long  been  bound. 

Cautious  it  is  always  necessary  to  be ;  but  caution  must  not 
be  suffered  to  degenerate  into  timidity.  There  is  "  a  stretched 
out  arm"  that  will  always  protect  us  so  long  as  we  dare  to  do 

*  We  may  quote  here  with  much  gratification,  Mr.  Kaye's  notice  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  what  is  now  the  Institution  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Calcutta. 
— **  It  was  in  the  month  of  May  1830,  that  Alexander  Duff,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scothmd,  arrived  at  Calcutta.  He  was  then  a  yery  young  man,  but 
hia  wisdom  was  far  in  advance  of  his  years.  Never  was  purer  zeal — never 
sturdier  energy  devoted  to  a  high  and  holy  calling.  He  went  out  to  India  charged 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  the  duty  of  establishing 
an  educational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  native  youths  all  the 
advantages  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive  European'edncation — an  education,  in- 
deed, of  the  highest  order, '  in  inseparable  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith.'  It  was  a  great  experiment — a  few  years  before  it  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  one.  But  Duff  never  so  regarded  it.  He  began  his  work ;  and 
he  waited.  He  opened  his  school  with  seven  pupils;  and  ere  long  he  had  1200. 
There  was  never  any  reservation  on  the  part  of  Duff  and  his  associates.  It  was 
openly  and  unequivocally  avowed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  taught  in  the 
schools.  But  the  native  children  came  freely  to  the  Christian  institution,  and  re- 
garded their  Christian  teachers  with  affection.  There  are  missionary  schools 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  India,  and  freely  the  children  come  to  be  taught,  but 
there  is  not  one  which,  either  for  the  magnitude  or  for  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
can  be  compared  with  those  presided  over  by  Duff  and  his  associates.  Bombay 
and  Madras  share  worthily  in  these  honours ;  and  the  educational  achievements 
«f  their  Scotch  divines  deserve  to  be  held  in  lasting  i-emembrance." 

f  In  Airs.  Colin  Mackenzie's  very  interesting  work,  ''The  Mission,  the  Camp, 
and  the  Zenana,"  the  reader  will  find  much  very  important  and  novel  information 
relative  to  some  of  our  principal  missionary  establislimentB,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  Scotland.  The  book  is  obviously  that  of  a  very  intelligent  lady,  who 
has  seen  much  and  thought  much,  whose  sympathies  are  always  in  the  right 
direction,  and  who  does  not  abstain  from  the  expression  of  her  strong  convictions. 
It  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  our  stores  of  Anglo-Indian  literature. 
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right  We  may  not  have  been  altogether  unprofitable  servants, 
but  we  have  an  account  of  our  stewardship  still  to  render,  and 
we  have  not  yet  acquitted  ourselves  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  the  mighty  things  that  have  been  wrought  in 
our  behalf.  Our  Indian  Empire,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  European  world. 

"  There  is  not,"  continues  Mr.  Kaye,  **  a  foreign  State  that  does 
not  wonder  at  the  marvellous  success  which  has  attended,  not  only 
the  progress  of  our  arms,  but  the  progress  of  our  administration. 
France,  under  the  burden  and  the  trouble  of  a  new  Empire  in  Al- 
geria, seeks  counsel  from  the  East  India  Company  as  to  the  true 
mode  of  governing  Mahommedan  subjects.  Austria  looks  on  with  re- 
spectful wonder,  gravely  confessing  a  right  understanding  of  all  the 
elements  of  our  national  grandeur,  except  our  marvellous  Empire  in 
the  East.  Prussia  sends  forth  her  princes  to  see  the  great  marvel  for 
themselves,  and  to  tell  on  their  return  how  we  conquer  kingdoms  and 
how  we  retain  them.  Russia,  with  ill-disguised  chagrin,  tries  to  be- 
lieve the  falsehoods  of  our  enemies,  and  yet  knows  in  her  inmost  heart 
what  is  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  our  rule.  The  marvel  and  the 
mystery  are  more  patent  to  stranger  eyes  than  to  our  own.  We 
think  too  little  of  the  mighty  Providence  which,  out  of  a  petty  mer- 
cantile adventure,  has  evolved  the  grandest  fact  recorded  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

"  We  should  never  close  our  eyes  against  the  great  truth  of  this 
mysterious  interference.  It  should  enter  largely  into  all  our  thoughts 
of  the  practicalities  of  Indian  administration.  The  face  of  God  has 
never  yet  been  turned  away  from  us  save  when  we  have  done  mani. 
fcstly  wrong.  Often,  in  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  we  have  doubted 
and  hesitated  ;  we  have  given  ourselves  up  to  petty  shifts  and  tempo- 
rary expedients,  only  to  find  that  the  very  essence  of  political  wisdom  is 
to  dare  to  do  right.  When  that  large-minded  director  of  the  Company, 
Charles  Grant,  declared  that  'if  from  unworthy  fears  we  should  disavow 
our  religion,  he  should  fear  that  the  Great  Author  of  that  religion  would 
be  provoked  to  withdraw  his  protection  there  from  us/  he  uttered  sen- 
timents which,  forty  years  ago,  were  declared  to  be  those  only  of  an 
amiable  fanatic.  Hut  what  was  once  believed  to  be  the  wild  mouth- 
ing of  enthusiasm,  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  language  of  calm  and 
authoritative  reason.  Since  our  Indian  statesmen  and  soldiers  began 
to  take  more*  solemn  views  of  their  duties  as  Christian  men,  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  have  recognised  more  clearly  and  more 
gratefully  the  wonderful  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  behalf, 
they  have  achieved  an  amount  of  practical  success  such  as  never  at- 
tended their  efforts,  when  they  suffered  manifold  idle  fears  and  vain 
vaticinations  to  arrest  the  stream  of  Indian  Progress." — Admmiitration 
of  the  East  India  Companyy  pp.  661,  662. 

There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  volume  from  which  this  extract 
is  taken,  which  more  commands  an  unreserved  assent*  The 
very  essence  of  political  wisdom  is  to  dare  to  do  right 
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estimating  the  value  of  mannscripts,  435 
— use  of  versions  and  quotations  of  tlie 
Fathers  in  correcting  the  text,  438 — 
difiiculty  of  applying  the  recognised  kws 
of  biblical  criticism,  442— satisfactory  re- 
sults, 443. 
Birds,  British,  grallatoresty  11— simulation 
or  stratagem  in  birds,  1 3— characters  of 
the  grallatores,  14— plover,  16— dotterel, 
19 — Uie  oyster- catcher,  20 — the  crane, 
21— the  heron,  22— the  bittern,  24 — the 
stork,  25— the  ibis,  26— greenshank  and 
pipers,  27 — increase  of  summer  wood- 
cocks, 29— notatoret,  81— the  goose,  32 — 
the  swan,  33 — the  duck,  33 — the  wigeon, 
85 greatawk,  37 — cormorants  and  solan- 
geese,  39 — plunging  of  gannets,  40 — the 
fulmar  and  the  rhearwater,  42. 
British  Museum,  Assyrian  sculptures  added 

to,  270,  280. 
Bunsen's  "  Hippolytus  and  his  Aire,"  notice 
of^  85— occasion  of  the  work,  87^8ignifi- 


canoe  of  ths  method,  88— principle  of  the 
method,  90 — danger  of  it,  95 — its  real 
utility,  97— philosophical  aphorisms,  99^. 
results  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  work,  1 05. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Henry,  his  researches  into 
Syriac  Literature,  468. 

Campbell,  George,  notice  of  his  "  India  as 

it  ought  to  be,"  578. 
Churcl^  early,  see  Hippolytus. 
Cobden,  Richard,  on  international  relations^ 

53. 
Coleridge's  disquisitions  of  poetry,  301. 
Colonial  empire  and  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  345  —  prejudices  entertained 
against  Earl  Grey's  policy,  346 — reck- 
less charges  and  misrepresentations,  348 
—distribution  of  colonial  patronage,  350 — 
arduous  and  difficult  duties  of  the  colonial 
secretary,  351 — are  our  colonies  a  burden 
or  nn  advantage  !  354 — their  cost,  354 — 
multiply  our  vulnerable  points,  afford 
penal  settlements,  355— receptacles  for 
surplus  population,  856 — alteration  of  the 
question  by  the  free -trade  policy,  358 — 
•«  prestige"  argument  stated,  360 — ana- 
lyzed and  set  aside,  36*2 — real  reasons 
for  retaining  our  colonies,  365 — obligation 
of  the  parent  state  to  the  immigrants,  365 
— to  the  native  races,  366 — importance  of 
the  connexion  to  the  purposes  of  a  high 
civilisation,  368 — main  principles  which 
ought  to  guide  our  colonial  policy,  872 — 
duty  of  protection  and  right  of  control 
co-relative,  373— dealings  with  the  abori- 
gines, 375 their  inevitable  retrocession 

before  civilized  settlers,  376— who  should 
deal  with  them,  the  colonists  or  the  parent 
state  1  379— our  duty  to  prepare  the 
colonies  for  self-government,  382 — and  to 
reduce  our  interference  to  the  fRt»tm«m, 
385 — imperial  control  over  land-sales, 
889— question  of  transportation,  391 — 
inconsistent  conduct  of  the  colonists,  392 
importance  of  the  question,  395— sug- 
gestions as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
government  of  the  colonies  should  be  ad- 
ministered, 397. 
Cotton,  free  labour  in  plantations  of,  460. 

Dallas,  E.  S.,  his  Essay  on  Poetry  reviewed, 

297. 
Davidson,  Dr.  Samuel,  review  of  his  Treatise 

on  Biblical  Criticism,  423. 
Deciphering  processes,  history  of,  291. 
Despotism,  picture  of,  in  Italy,  194. 
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Eastern  Church,  Earljr,  tee  ^ria. 

Elievir  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  his- 
tory of,  434. 

Ephraem  Synis,  character  and  labours  of, 
466 — his  metrical  compositions,  468 — 
specimen  of  his  poetry,  471. 

Episcopacy  in  the  early  Church,  tee  Hippo- 
lytus. 

Female  Novelists,  the  reign  of,  1 67 — pecu- 
liar fitness  of  women  for  writing  novels, 
167 — especially  wives  and  mothers,  169 
— ^vocations  for  unmarried  women,  170. 

France,  Protestantism  in,  1 75. 

Germany  in  its  relation  to  France  and 
Russia,  519 — its  constitution  and  legal 
relations,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 520 — family  of  Baron  Stein,  521 
— state  of  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  522_ 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  523— 
Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  524 — 
foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  from  1795  to 
1806,  527— Stein's  efforts  to  restore  his 
country,  530 — exposed  to  hostility  of  Na- 
poleon, 532_his  difficult  position,  533 — 
letter  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  533 
— ^reconstruction  of  the  empire  and  settle- 
ment of  boundaries  after  the  abdication 
t>f  Napoleon,  536 — state  of  the  German 
States  before  1848,  539 — military  posi- 
tion of  Russia  towards  Prussia  and  Au- 
stria, 543 — cUmical  advantages  of  Russia, 
546— -preponderance  of  Slavonians  in  Au- 
stria, 547 — critical  position  of  Austria, 
548 — her  interest  in  resisting  the  Russian 
aggression  upon  Turkey,  549. 

Go<^all,  William,  notice  of  his  "  American 
Slave-Code  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  445. 

"Grenville  Papers,  The,  475 — account  of  the 
family  of  Grenville,  475 — question  as  to 
Lord  Temple's  being  Junius,  482 — Lady 
Temple's  hand-writing  like  Junius's,  487 — 
letter  to  a  brigadier-general,  493 — quar- 
rel with  Scsevola,  497 — Lord  Temple  had 
not  the  talents  of  Junius,  503 — results  of 
Mr.  Smith's  investimitious,  505 — allega- 
tion that  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton  was 
Junius,  506. 

Grey,  Earl,  review  of  his  work  on  Colonial 
Policy,  345 — ^prejudices  and  misrepresen- 
tations, 346 — summary  of  his  policy,  349 
— reasons  for  retaining  the  colonies,  360. 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  his  exertions  to  im- 
prove the  British  army,  409. 

Harris,  Dr.  MacgilUvray's  residence  in, 
4. 

Hexameters,  English,  129 — ancient  and  mo- 
dern versification,  quantity,  and  accent, 
129 — modem  prejudices  of  those  who 
have  Latinised  ears,  1 35-- German  Hex- 
ameters^ ]36-.Klopstock,  137--Vo8e,  138 


—Goethe,  U0-.LongfeUow*8  EvasgefiM^ 
143--Clough'a  Long  Yaoation  Pastoral, 
145— rules  for  Hexameters^  147 — jooose 
Hexameters,  149. 

Hincks,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  interpretation  of  As- 
syrian inscriptions,  255,  2G7,  295. 

Hippolytus,  discovery  of  his  work  ^  On  aD 
Heresies,"  87 — character  and  sphere  of 
his  labours,  106 — light  thrown  by  the 
discovery  of  this  treatise  on  the  early 
state  of  Christianity,  108— doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  108 — general  theological  views  of 
Hippolytus,  112— his  ecclesiastical  views, 
1 15--preteusions  of  the  Church  of  Rone, 
1 1 6 — marriage  of  the  clergy,  1 1 7 — Apos- 
tolical constitutions,  118  —  church  and 
house  book  of  the  early  Christiana,  1 19 — 
development  of  the  Church  constitetioii, 
121— worship  of  the  Early  Church,  123— 
priesthood  and  sacrifice,  124 — Church  of 
the  future,  126. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  his  definition  of  poetry,  802L 

India,  Government  of,  and  New  India  BiD, 
552 — the  administrative  system  of  India 
necessarily  a  singular  piece  of  patchwork, 
553 — improvement  needed,  not  destruc- 
tion, 554 — great  progress  towards  good 
government  since  1833,  557 — argumeota 
against  the  **  double  government,"  558 — 
its  defect  lies  in  a  responsibility  without 
power,  and  a  power  without  reeponsibiiity, 
560 — the  proposed  remedy  by  the  New 
Bill,  461 — reduction  in  the  number  of  Di- 
rectors, 562 — plan  of  nomination,  564 — 
ministerial  nomination  likely  to  infuse  the 
political  or  party  element,  566 — propoeed 
system  of  competition  for  offices,  567 — 
future  success  .cannot  be  predicted  from 
the  collegiate  **  course,"  570 — had  effects 
of  the  <<  forcing  system"  in  education,  573 
— separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  exe- 
cutive department,  575 — admitted  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  pursued  at  Addis- 
combe,  576 — advantages  to  be  anticipated 
from  awakened  interest,  579 — educational 
institutions,  580 — Free  Church  institution, 
581,  note — duty  of  daring  to  do  right,  582. 

Instruction,  The  Higher,  and  its  Repreaen- 
tatives  in  ScoUand,  219— UudaUe  efforts 
for  extending  Uie  lower  instruction,  219 
—causes  of  the  depression  of  the  higher 
instruction,  221 — ^its  political  influences, 
222 — the  lower  nourished  by  the  higher 
instruction,  224_connexion  between  re- 
ligion and  the  higher  instruction,  227 — 
means  of  its  support,  228 — Scotland  has 
remained  stationary,  233 — provisions  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Enghuid  for  a  learn- 
ed class,  283 — effects  of  opening  English 
fellowships  to  Scotsmen,  237 — the  seventy 
new  Irish  Professorsliipe,  239 — the  de- 
fects of  our  Scottish  Universitiea,  240 — 
attempt  to  procure  for  them  Piriiamen* 
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tary  repreeentatioD,  241 — advantages  of 
the  ProfesBorial  system,  242. 
International  relations,  45--ey8tem  of  non- 
intervention, 45 — questions  soon  to  be 
discossed  and  decided,  46 — altered  char- 
acter and  temper  of  the  nadon,  48— usanses 
of  the  change,  49 — pacific  disposition  of 
the  European  Powers,  51 — disinclination 
for  foreign  alliances,  52 — ^  balance  of 
power,"  53 — ^use  and  abuse  of  the  idea, 
54 — a  step  towards  the  plan  of  arbitration 
and  is  in  a  great  degree  a  Peace  Congress, 
55 — Mr.  Cobden's  views,  55 — effects  of 
Free  Trade  on  this  question,  58 — Talley- 
rand's plan  for  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  60 — effects  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  the  Nationalizing  element  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  63 — ^peculiar  position 
of  Great  Britain  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world,  66 — principles  which  ought 
to  guide  our  foreign  policy,  70 — policy  of 
Connexion  and  t£it  of  Isolation,  71 — in- 
terference in  the  disputes  of  independent 
nations,  72 — present  position  of  Russia 
and  Turkey,  73 — intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal struggles  of  states,  76 — the  right  of 
asylum,  79 — existing  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  Europe  not  destined  to  be  per- 
manent, 83. 

Irving,  Washington,  his  humorous  account 
of  John  Bull's  notions  regarding  interna- 
tional relations  fifty  years  ago,  47. 

Italian  despotism.  Life  tmder,  185— -descrip- 
tion of  an  Italian  village  priest,  187 — 
Italian  pedagogues,  188 — their  parallels 
in  England  and  Scotland,  193 — despotic 
governments  and  education,  194 — society 
under  a  despotism,  197 — Genoa  and  the 
Grenoese,  199 — description  of  a  youthful 
patriot,  202 — political  conspiracy,  Car- 
bonarism,  203  —  the  Young  Italy,  organ- 
ization of  1833,  205 — the  catastrophe, 
206. 

Junius,  see  Grenville  Papers. 

Kaye,  John  William,  his  views  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  East  India  Company, 
556,  559. 

Kouyunjik  inscriptions,  267 — discoveries 
at,  279,  284. 

Krasinski,  Count  Valerian,  notice  of  his 
Panslavism  and  Germanism,  519. 

Larpent,  F.  S.,  Private  Journal  of,  when 
Judge-Advooate-Grcoieral  in  the  Penin- 
sula, 243. 

Layard's  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
Ion,  255— auxiliary  discoveries  of  Rawlin- 
son  and  Hincks,  255— important  and  in- 
teresting matter  of  the  volume,  256 — Mr. 
Layard's  journey  to  Trebizond  and  Mosul, 
257 — thrashing-floors  and  sepulchres  of 
the  East,  259 — Mr.  La}*ard's  triumphant 
VOL.  XIX.      NO.  XXXVIII. 


reception  by  the  Yezidis,  260 — arrival  at 
Mosul,  262l-ceremonies  and  sacred  book 
of  the  Yezidis,  264 — new  bas-reliefs  and 
human-headed  bulls  at  Nimroud,  265 — 
Rawlinson  and  Hinck's  interpretations  of 
inscriptions  at  Kouyunjik,  267 — rock- 
crystal  lens,  glass  vases,  &c.,  found  at 
Nimroud,  269— Bavian  inscriptions,  270 
—description  of  Sheikhs,  273 — ^theChebar 
of  Scripture,  275 — character  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  276 — bas-reliefs  of  Dagon 
or  the  fish-god,  27  9  _  and  of  the  early 
Nimroud  king,  281 — American  Mission- 
aries, Armenian  Church,  282.-joumey  to 
Baghdad  and  Babylon,  285_general  re- 
sults of  the  excavations,  289 — history  of 
the  deciphering  processes,  291. 

Lorenzo  Benoni,  B^eview  of,  185. 

Lyttelton,  Thomas  Lord,  attempt  to  iden- 
tify him  with  Junius,  506 — his  education 
and  history,  507 — his  dream  of  death, 
513 — decisive  evidence  that  he  was  not 
Junius,  515. 

Macgillivray,  Dr.  William,  notice  of^  1  — 
birth  and  early  education,  4 — attributes 
as  an  artist,  5 — residence  at  Torquay,  6 
— general  character,  8 — aid  rendered  to 
Audubon  and  Witham,  10 — note. 

Mahon,  Lord,  notice  of  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, 477. 

Manuscripts  of  Scripture,  rules  for  estimat- 
ing the  comparative  value  of,  435 — their 
classificatiou,  437. 

Marshall,  Dr.  Henry,  and  Military  Hygiene, 
399 — picture  of  a  soldier  twenty  yean 
ago,  399 — his  now  improved  concUtion, 
401 — mighty  influence  for  good  of  public 
opinion,  and  what  may  yet  be  expected 
from  it,  403 — pre-eminent  merits  of  Dr. 
Marshall,  407 — appreciation  of  his  laboun 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  407 — his  publications, 
408 — his  personal  character,  415 — his 
predecessors,  417 — Lieut-Col.  Tulloch 
and  Dr.  Graham  Balfour's  report,  419— 
diminution  of  crimes  and  corporal  punish- 
ments, 421. 

Masora,  account  of,  431. 

Method  of  research,  German,  90. 

Metrical  literature  of  ancient  Syria,  468. 

Nationality,  spirit  of,  its  probable  effects  on 

European  politics,  63,  83. 
Nimroud,  iee  Lavard. 
Novelists,  Female,  167. 

Panmure,  Lord,  his  exertions  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  British  soldier,  402. 

Panudavism  and  Germanism,  546. 

Pensioning  of  soldiers,  409. 

Peeohito  or  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptores, 
463. 

Poetry,  Glimpses  of,  209 — general  charac- 
ter of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day,  209 
—merits  of  «  A^  and  «  V  "  as  poets,  210. 
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Poetry  Mid  a  New  Poet,  tbeoriee  of;  267— 
AmtoUe's  theory,  298~Baeoii'8  theory*, 

300 Wordsworth  And  €oleridee*ft  deftnl- 

taons,  801~Lei^  Hunt's  and  DaUas's, 
302 — a  similar  oppositioD  of  theories  in  the 
kindred  arts  of  painting  and  fictitious  lite- 
rature, 303 — the  imitation  theory  oon- 
sidered*  303 — ^the  imagination  theory,  308 
— the  poetical  tendency  and  the  poetic  ge- 
nius, 311 — various  exeroisee  of  the  ima- 
gination, 3 1 3 — ^the  poet's  mode  of  thought, 
315— .example  from  Keats,  316_iBteUec- 
tual  secretion  of  fictitious  clrounistanoes, 
317— difference  of  degree  among  poets, 
318 — ^passion  as  connected  with  poetry, 
320 — extra-poetical  contents  of  poems, 
322 — imaginative  writers  in  prose  and 
verse,  324 — imagery  and  verse,  325 — ra- 
tionale of  verse,  827 — merits  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las's work,  329 — illustrations  of  imagina- 
tion theory  from  A.  Smith's  poems,  335. 

Protestantism,  French,  memoirs  of,  175 — 
improved  method  for  advancing  historical 
science,  175~particularly  in  France,  176 
— the  Reformation  and  the  Persecution, 
1 77^Henry  I V.,  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
its  revocation,  179 — cruelties  of  Louis 
XIV.,  181_objects  of  the  Society  of  the 
History  of  French  Protestantism,  182 — 
their  first  bulletin,  183. 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  his  merits  as  a  health  re- 
former, 417. 

Rawlinson,  Colonel,  his  researches  into  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  255,  267. 

Representative  institutions,  difficulty  of  in- 
te^ueing,  into  the  colonies,  382. 

Ruth ;  a  novel,  reviewed,  1 51 — general  char- 
acter of  the  book,  151 — its  simplicity  and 
pathos,  153 — lesson  inculcated  by  the 
novel,  154 — violation  of  God's  fiiraily  order 
at  the  bottom  of  all  social  evils,  157 — pain- 
fulness  of  the  story,  159 — defended,  161 
_its  humour,  165— a  «<  Ruth"  of  the  tenth 
century,  173. 

Scottish  universities,  see  Instruction,  higher. 

Septuagint  version  of  Old  Testament,  438. 

Slave  labour  and  free  labour,  445 — line  of 
defence  adopted  by  the  champions  of 
slavery,  445 — American  fallacies,  446 — 
American  slaves  and  British  labourers, 
449 — are  none  but  the  morally  perfect 
entitled  to  deal  with  an  erring  brother? 451 
— alleged  exaggeration,  slave-code  demon- 
strations, 454 — ^necessary  consequences  of 
8lavei7,455-.diffioultie8  in  the  way  of  abo- 
lition, 457 — substitution  of  free  for  slave 
labour,  458. 

Slavonian  races,  political  union  of,  546. 

Smith,  Alexander,  merits  and  quality  as  a 


poet,  330— his  intellectual  eapachy,  S82 
— is  he  a  true  poet?  334— his  poetkal 
faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  tlM 
language  of  conerete  drcumstanee,  336 — 
the  Life  Drama,  338— more  of  the  Rose 
thanof  <he  Thistle  in  hfe  poetry,  339— ^Is 
sameness  of  imagery,  341  —  his  moral 
mood,  his  style  and  versification,  343 — 
suegestions,  344. 

Smi^  William  James,  his  investigBiiQBa  in 
the  Junius  controversy,  476. 

Stein,  Baron,  political  career  of,  580. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  B.,  her  merits  as  a  novelist,  157, 
1 67— notice  of  her  **  Key  to  Uncle  Ton's 
Cabin,"  445. 

Sugar,  production  (^,  by  free  khoor,  has 
been  found  sucbessfiil,  461. 

$yria,earlyC»un8tian  llteratare  oi;  462— past 
and  present  state  of  Syriaolanguage,  463 — 
Syriac  version  of  the  Bible,  464_niann- 
seripts  in  the  British  Museum,  466  — 
Church  of  Edesaa,  Ephraem  Syrus,  and 
Bardesanea,  466— 43yziac  writers  from  se- 
cond to  thirteentiii  century,  467 — Eph- 
raem's  metrical  compositions,  468 — speci- 
men, 471— ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
472— its  prasent  state,  473. 

Temple,  Lord,  see  Grenville  PapersL 
Talleyrand's  scheme  for  securing  the  peace 

of  Europe,  60. 
Transcription,  sources  of  en^ors  in,  427. 
Transportation,  uBreaaonaUe  oondnct  of  (he 

colonists  in  regard  to^  393. 
Tucker,  Mr.,  on  the  Administration  of  the 

East  India  Company,  562, 579. 
Tullodu  Lient'Col.,  his  report  on  the  sick- 

nesB,  &A^  of  the  anny,  419. 

XJniversltiefl,  Brituii  and  Continental  oom- 
pwred,2d3. 

Verse,  use  and  importance  of,  in  poetry,  825.         i 
Versification,  ancient  classical  and  modem  * 

European,  129. 
Versions,  ancient,  of  Scripture,  43B. 

Wakefield,  Mr.,  exiraots  from  Us  «  AK  of 
Colonization,"  361,  366,  869. 

Wellington  in  Ae  Peninnda,  243 — ^Mr. 
Larpent's  introduction  as  judge-advooate- 
general,  244 -4he  colirt»*martia],  245— 
summary  punishments,  247-— instances  of 
severe  discipline,  248 — its  effects,  249 — 
the  morcUe  of  the  Britidh  army,  249— old 
system  of  enlistment,  250— army  refonn, 
251 — anecdotes  illustrative  of  WeUiag- 
ton's  character,  252. 

Witham's  observations  on  ffsail  vegetables, 
WUhamiie,  10.  i 

Wordsworth's  definition  of  pbetry,  301. 
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